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DICTIO*Ni^Y 

OF 

ENGLISH ETYMOEOGY.. 


Each. AS. (jehy PI. D. elky Du. jeghelijeky OHO. eocowelih 
(Kero), each, eveiy, from Wy Jey ever, and UCy ghelijcky like. 
For the contraction of the final element compare which and 
such with Goth, hvileiksy staleiks. 

The AS. (P^y SV. (c or e, in composition, OHG. eo, G./e, ex- 
pressnniversality or continuityof existence, and may commonly 
be translated ccer. AS. (pghway whoever, everyone ; wghwanoUy 
every whence, from all sides ; wghweethery cegthery every of 
two, either, each. Sw. enavy whenever ; ehoy whoever. ^ 
so lange han lifer y so long ee he lives ; som ce gull sceiy as if it 
were all gold. — Ihre. OHG. eo so wanncy whensoever. See 
Either. 

Eager. If Fr. aigrcy eager, sharp, biting ; Lat. acety sharp, 
severe, velifement, ardent. 

2. Egre, The bore in certain rivers. See Higre. 

Eagle. Fr. aigUy Lat. aquila. 

Ear. 1. The organ of hearing. Lat. aurisy Lith. atms, 
Goth, ausoy OJT. eyroy G.*oAr. 

A head of com. Goth. ahSy OHG. ahivy AS. cechir, caty 
Q. dhrcy Du. aderey a&re, • 

To Ear. To plough. Eryyn hndoy aro — Pr. Pm. 

voi/. n. 



EAUTir. 

< t 

He hath eared his lande, God send hym good innyng. To etye the 
yerthe, labourer. — Palsgr. in Way. * 

AS. edrian, Du. eren, emV?«,,Gr. a/jdto, Lat. arare, to plough. 

Earl. ON. iart, princops, prorex, oomcs. — Gudm. Gael. 
inr-fhlath^ a dcpeAdant chief, from iar, after, ^second in order, 
and Jlath, lord. It is pronounced inrrl, the fh and th being 
sileni: The latter sopn^l' is however preserved in Cornish 
arluth, which, as Avell as the equivalent W. artjhnjddy is used 
in the sense of Lord. 

t Early. AS. wr, hcfofc ; a ra, ancient, early ; (erlicfi, arlicCt 
early, h’ris. adcr\ ‘adn'lek, aarU'y carlj*. AS. tvdre, quick, 
immediately. ON. adr, before. 

To Earn. 1. To get by labour. As gain, f}’om 0.^!Fr. 
gaagner, to cultivate or till, so to earn seems to bo to reap the ^ 
fruits of one’s laboui*, from Du. arne, erne, harvest, \trneny 
ernen, to reap. — Kil. Dav. «>•«, drnet, G. enite, harvest ; 
arnari, messor. — Tatian. Bav. arnen, erarnen, g'arnen, to 
earn, to receive as reward of one’s labour. — Schineller. Goth. 
oHanH, harvest ; amets, hired labourer, earner. 

2. To thrill or tremble. Frissoner, to tfcmble, shiver, 
earn through cold or fear. — Cot. See Yearn. 

Earnest. 1. What is done with a will, with hearty endea- 
vour to attain the end aimed at. G. Du. ernst. Du. crnslen, 
to endeavour. — Kil. AS. georn, desirous, eager, intent ; 
georne, earnestly. Serodea be/rjin hi* gcorne, Herod asked 
them diligently. He geornor wolde sibbe, ho more earnestly 
desired peace. Sica rnon geornest nwg, n.s’man with his best 
endeavour may. Geornlic, geornful, diligen#, intent. G. 
gern, Du. gheern, willingly. N. girug, desirous, a1«o diligent 
at work. Sec Yearn. 

2. Money given in hand to assure a bargain. liut. arrha, 
OT Fr. arres, ernes, W. ern, ernes. 

Et dounent sur I’achat un denier k emeu. — Liti. Alb. 262. 

Earth. Goth, airtha, ON. jord, G. erde. The Prom^- 
torium has “ erye, or earth,” agwjeing with OHG. ei'o, Gr. 
epa in tpaCe, to the ground. 



EARWIG. EASY. 3 

Earwig^* An insect named in mpst European languages 
from being supposed to lodge itself in the ear. Fr. perce- 
oreillc, Sw. vr-math (inatk==\»'orm, insect,) G. ohren-hbhkr, 
ohr~wurm, &.c. • " 

The second part of the word is the AIS. wigga, a parallel 
form with icibha, a creeping; thing. AS. scearntcibha, a 
dung-beetle ; Prov. E. oak-iceb ^ «a ^cockchafer. THe two 
forms are scCn in Lith. wabalas (identical with E. toeecil), 
a beetle, and Esthon. icnggcly a worm, grub, the last of which 
may bo compared with crriiciggle, a provincial name of the 
earwig, and i>oll-wiggle , a tadpole, a' creature consisting of a 
largo poll or head, without other body, 'and a tail. 

•^ase, ElRSy. Fr. ahe. It. asio, agio, Ptg. azo, convenience, 
opportunity, leisure. The Romance languages probably re- 
ceived it from a Celtic source ; Gael, acih, prosperity, adhais, 
athais, leisure, ease, prosixjrity; Bret.crtr, ez, convenience, ease; 
diez, difficidt,<//>sr/,toincommode; "W. haws, ease, hawdd,ea&Y* 

The same root may be recognized in Lat. otium, leisure, 
AS. €(Uh, easy, gentle, (whence OE. uueth, hardly,) ead, 
prosperity, pbsses'^ion, and eadig, happy, (Gael, adhach, pros- 
perous, happy,) ON. audr, wealth, amlugr, wealthy, while 
aud in composition signifies casily^done ; aud-hroiinn, -heygdr^ 
&c., easily broken, bent, &e. The transition to the notion of 
wealth is also found in It. agiaio, at case, also wealthy, able to- 
live in good plight, tilso (=• Lat. otiosus') lazj'. — FI. 

Tho fundamental idea seems to be empty, vacant, W’hat 
affords room or facility for anything to take place, then riches 
as aifordinjf tho most general of all facilities. ON. audr, 
empty, void ; undir audum himni, under the open sky ; aud- 
synn, open to view, easily seen. Compare also AS. cometta, 
leisure, cDmtig, empty, vacant ; Lat. vacuus, empty, Fr. vacant, 
empty, at leisure. — Cot. The transition from the sense of 
vacant space fo that of Spportunity and convenience is well 
‘^ustruted in the first of the following quotations, and to tho 
sense of material advantage in tho second. 
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EASY. EAVES. 


Ne veit eucor pas ne leu ne aise 
Dc commencier sa cauaut6. 

Benoit* Chron. Norm. 2. 12397. 

Veix quels forez e quels verg}^, 

Quqfs riveres e quels* vivers, 

Quels fluies pleins de bons peissons,* 
quels i sont los veneisons, 

E tute r^i«*&unt est mestiers. — lb. 2. 3180. 

East. G. osti ON. aust. The origin of the name seems 
preserved in Esthon., which has ea, ice, fonning in the abla- 
tive east, from the ice, wliile the same word signifies the Kast 
wind ; pointing to \he N. of Europe for the origin of the 
term, where the East is the icy wind. Mda, or Ea, North- 
east ; Idda-tuul, or Iddast, the E. or N.E. wind. In jthe 
same language, tressi, water ; wessi-haar (^rtffr=:quarier), the 
west or wet quarter; wessi-tmtl (the wet wind), the I^.W. 
wind. 

Easter. According to Bede the name is derived from AS. 
Eostra, O. Sw. Astar-gydia, the Goddess of love (ON. ast, 
love), whose festival was held in tlie month of April, thence 
called Eoster-monath. 

The reasons for doubting the authority of Bede upon such a 
point are very slight, the Inain objection instanced by Ade- 
lung being the unlikelihood that the name of a Pagan deity 
, should be transferred to a Christian feast. But tlic same 
thing seems to have taken place •with the term Yule, which 
from designating the midwinter feast of the Pagans was 
transferred to the Christian feast of the Nativity. 

Eat. Goth, itan, G. esaen, Lat. edere. * 

Eath. Easy. 

All hard assayea esteem I eath and light. — Fairfax. 

Where ease abounds it’s eath to do amiss. — ^F. Q. in Nares. 

See Ease. 

Eaves. ^AS. efese, margin, edge; efesian, to shave, to 
trim. 

Orcheyarde and erberes e/etyi wel clene. — P. P. 
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Goth, uhizta, ,QiH.Or, ohiaa, ^paaat a portico, hall ; 

O. Du. oveae^ Fris. »«e, .eaves, as N. of England casings for 
evesings. ON. ttps^ ^aves, upsar-dropi, Ftu. oos-druipt eaves- 
dropping. . 

Ebb. G. Dll. ebbcy the falling back of the tide? G. aben, 
to fall off, to sink. See Evening. ^ • t> 

Eclipse. Gr. cKKeiyjns, a defect Srffailing in the light of 
the sun or moon ; cKXctn-co, to leave off, te faint, to fail. 

Eddish, Eddige. Commonly explained in the sense of 
aftermath, which gives too confined a . signification. Tfie 
meaning is pasturage or the eatable growth of cither grass or 
cornfield, and the word is probably a corruption of eat age, as 
riddiish of Cabbage. 

KeC^ for stock is tolerably plentiful, and the fine spring weather will 
soon create a good eddiith in the pastures. — “Times,” Ap. 20, I8o7. 

That after the flax is pulled you get more feed that autumn than from 
the aftermath of seeds sown with wheat the second year; that the im- 
mense cataye obtained from seeds the same year they are sown and after 
the flax is puUe^, should be added to the value of the flax. — ” Econo- 
mist,” Feb. 1, 1852. 

Fris. etten, beetten, to pasture. 

Eddy. Commonly referred to an AS. ed-ea, back-water 
(not preserved in the extant remains of the language), from 
cd, equivalent to the.Lat. rc in composition, and ea, water. 
But this plausible derivation is opposed by numerous Norse 
forms given by Aasen, ia, ida, odo, ttdu, evju, hak^ida, bak~ 
toudu, kritigtsoudu, an eddy, back-w'ater, which leave little 
doubt th^t J;he word is simply the ON. gda, a whirlpool, from 
yda, to boil, to rush ; AS. ytk, wave, flood, rush of water ; 
ythian, to fluctuate, to overflow. 

Edge. AS. cege, ON. egg, Lat. acieSt edge. Gr. ax?;, a point, 
cdg^. Du. egghe, an ang|c, edge, comer ; G. ecke, a comer. 

Du. aal. Fin. iljh, iljakka, slim}’’, slippery, as wet 
ice, or an eel; Esthon. fV/a, slime, saliva. In the same 
way, W. Uysw, slime; lfyswen,«a eel ; Bret, /a/npr,’ slippery ; 
lamprez, a lamprey. 



6 EPT. EITHER. , 

Eft, Eret, Ewt; Newt. A watej.'-lizard. 

In that ahbaye ne entereih not no flyo nc fodes ne ewtes ne auche fowle 
venymouse bestes. — AHindcvillc. * ^ 

C 

Sanscr. ttpada, a reptile, a, privative, and phd^ foot. — 

Kiilix(. Zoitschr. 6, pt. 3. ^ « 

Egg^, Eyry, Airy. pi. a>gru, OE. eyrent eggs. The 

sound of the final g was sometimes softened also in the sin- 
gular, giving OE. eye, as.G. ei, an egg, and thence ayery^ eyry, 
a*collection of eggs^ a nest, confined by custom to an eaglets 
nest. Gr. <oov, Lat. ovum, are radically the same word. 

To Egg. ON. egg, an edge ; eggiii, to sharpen, or give an 
edge to, and fig. to instigate or set one on to do anything. 
Must not bo confounded with the vulgar agg, a spite or grudge, 
also to provoke, raise a quarrel, although perhaps derived from 
the same ultimate root. The origin of the latter form is shown 
in Sw. agg, a prick, a thorn in the foot, the prick of conscience, 
a grudge, pique (Fr.jptg’wer, to prick), rancour ; agga, to prick. 
Hack, from hacka, to peck, to prick, is ^oun^ in the same 
sense. JDrottningen bar oh wider them hack, the lady bore a 
grudge against them. — Ihre. Hence may be explained Bret. 
hek, heg, provocation, setting on ; hega, hegasi, Fr. agacer, to 
tease, provoke, incite, also (of the teeth) to set on edge. An- 
other form is Sw. nagga, to prick ; G. necken, E. nag, to 
irritate. 

E gl an t i n e, Eglatere. Fr. aiglaniin, aiglfintier, Lang. ga~ 
lander, agalancier, the dog-rose or sweet-briar.^ Prov. agui- 
len, a hawthorn ; aguilander, aiglentina, a thom-bush, ap- 
plied to tho burning bush of Moses. From aigutl^, aguilhe, 
a needle, with the sufiix ent. — Biez. 

Egret. See Heron. 

Eight. Sanscr. astan, Lith. Huss^ o»m, Lat. octo, 

Goth, aht^n, G. acht, "W. wyth, Fr. huit. ^ 

Either. The element ceg in composition signifies eirer, all, 
as eeghwet, every who, whoever ; dSghwcer, every where ; cegh- 
foanon, every whence, from all sides. In like manner from 
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hwcBther^ whi<jh of two, aighibcBihcTf cegiKerj every one of two, 
each, either. The oart^cle was also united with nouns. 

ft 

Yif ei ison other ei wummon xnis^^ith ou. 

If any man or«<vomau missaith you. — Ancren Hiwle, 124. 

The particle ceg corresponds exactly to Esthori.^»yf^a, Lap. 
ikke / ikke ka, whoever ; ikke kus^vfkicrexev ; ikke mi, what- 
ever ; Esthon. igga uks, every one ; igga 2 ^oaw, every daj', 
daily ; igga, Ein. ikd, lifetime, age, time. Lap. hagga, life. 

The k of iku is softened to a j (i. e. y) in the genitKo 
ijdn, leading us to Sanscr. ayaa, and thence Or.,ata>r, Lat* 
(eonm, Goth, airs, lifetime, age. Fin. ikawa, Esthon. iggatr, 
peapetual,* enduring ; AS. ver, everlasting. 

Eke. Goth, auk, ON. og, G. auch, also. Goth, aukan, 
Lat. augerc, Gr. av^avon, to increase, show the same root. 

Elbow*. AS. elnhoga, elhoga, the bow or bonding of the 
arm, from an obsolete cll, oln (preserved in AS. ellen, strength, 
and in ell, the mcaavure). Or. (oKivrj, I^at. ulna, the forearm. 
So PI. I), knehog, the bending of the knee, the knee. 

Eld, Elder.* See Old. 

Elder. AS. ellarn, PI. D. elloorn, G. holunder, hollder, 
OHG. holuntar, holder, the elder-tree, from its hollow wood, 
the final der, tar, sig^nifying tree, as in AS. appalder, an 
apple-tree. 

Eleven. AS. endhofan, <Ioth. ainlif, eleven ; ivalif, tcalih, 
twelve. Ijith. w^nolika, eleven, dwilika, twelve, from wenas, 
one, dwi, two. The radical identity of the second clement 
in the Goth, and Lith. forms has been generally admitted, 
in accoiffilifacc with the analogy of the parallel roots Kp 
and lik, in Gr. Keiveir, Kipiraveiv, to leave, Goth, laibos, 
relics, ajlifnan, to retain ; and in Lat. linquere, lictum, to 
leave, Lith. Ukti, to remain over. The sense required “for 
this element is indicate in the Lap. expressions for the 
same numerals, akta lokke naln, one upon ten, one in excess of 
ten, two in excess of ten,* and so on. But the word for ton 
might easily be left unexpressed, as. it actually is in Fin. 
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yxi toUtOt eleven, literally, one. in tlie second [ten]. The 
ellipse is supplied in the expression ,for twelfth, toinen toista 
kymmenihf the secQnd in the* second t^. The Esthon. uses 
indifferently the elliptic or the complete expression, uks teiat, or 
teiat ktimmen, one in the second, or one in*the second ten. 

No^ Lith. lykua signifies Surplus, remainder ; lekaa, what 
remains over, odd, anff t'he latter, in combination with the 
ordinals first, second, &c., is used to designate the numbers 
immediately following ten; pirmaa^ antraay &c., Vekaay the 
first, second, &c., esi^cess above ten, i. e. eleven, twelve, and so 
on. The radical identity of forms like these with the car- 
dinal scries, toenolika, dioilikay &c., on the one hand, and on 
the other with the verbal forms lekmi, likti, to rehiain o^hr, 
palikti, to leave behind, cannot be doubted ; and having,thus 
traced the meaning of the Lith. termination Hka to the idea 
of surplus expressed by the root of linquere, we have strong 
analogy for a similar explanation of the termination in Goth. 
ainlihy ainlify and E. elevetiy from the root of Gr. AetTretv, and 
E. leave. Philolog. Trans. 1857, p. 29. 

Ell AS. ceify elfy ON. alfty alfiy G. alp, supernatural beings 
of the Northern mythology. 

£11. The length of the forearm, the forearm taken as a 
measure of length. Gr. aKein), Lat. ulna, the forearm, Du. el, 
eln, Fr. aulne, an ell-measure, as cubit, a measure of the same 
kind, from Lat. cuhitua, the foreaAn. 

Elm. Lat. ulmua, Du. olm, Fr. orme, Bohem. gilm (yilm). 

Elope. From ON. hlaupa, Du. loopen, to ryp, verloopen, 
to run away from, N. laupaat, to run away, e^^e from 
home. 

Else. AS. ellea, otherwise; el (in composition), other, as 
eUt^eodig, of another people, foreign ^^llend, a foreign land ; 
O. Fr. el, Gr. aAAo$, Lat. alim, othc^. 

EmbargOe Sp. embargar, to imp^e, restrain, to seize 
process of law, sequester ; embargo, embarrassment, impedi- 
ment, indigestion, sequestration ; Prov. embargar, to embar- 
rass, trouble, hinder ; embare, obstacle, trouble. 
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De nulha ran no a’esmet ni imharga 
Ses bon yssir. * 

He does uot meddle nor trouble himself with anything 
without a good issdeT 

Diez* explanation through a supposed imbarmcare, from 
barra, a bolt or bar, is unsatisfiictory. The Lang^. em^ragar, 
to hinder, Prov. embregar, to clo^ or entangle, point to the 
true origin in Prov. brae, mud. It. bj^ago, a bog, puddle, 
quagmire. A person sticking in the mud before the days of 
road>making would afford a most familiar image of helpless 
embarrassment. 

Be us tenon embregats^ 

they hold* you well entangled (emp^tr^s). — Haynouard. 

Precisely the same metaphor is seen in Sc. laggerg, miry ; 
laggerit, bemired, also encumbered, impeded. Also in £. 
clog, to impede the action of a system by stopping up the 
acting parts with adhesive matter ; Sc. claggit, clogged, load- 
ed with clay (AS. clasg ) ; clag, encumbrance, burden u];>on 
proi)erty, in^ediment in the way of the possessor arising 
from the legal claim of another. Q. hummer signifies as 
well the mud of the streets as judicial seizure, arrest, seques- 
tration. — Kuttn. 

Embarrass. At first derived by every one from the notion 
of barring or stopping the way ; Prov. barras, a bar ; Sc. 
barras, barrace, a barrier. • Fr. Dormer barres cL, to stay the 
current of. Bagra, stopped, hindered. — Vocab. de Vaud. 
But the rascal meaning is somewhat different. Sp. embara- 
zo, confusion, perplexity, hindrance ; Ptg. emharagar, to mix, 
embroil* fiinder. We have seen under Barbarous that the 
element bar or bor is often xised to represent confused sound, 
as in Gt. fiopfiogvCto, to rumble, boil, grumble ; Ptg. bqrbo- 
rinha, a shouting of meii; Sp. barbullar, to talk loud and fast 
^th disorder and confusion; Fr. baragouin, gibberish; Sp. 
bardhunda, hurly-burly, confbsion ; It. baruffar, fray, alterca- 
tion; harusta, hurly-bui4y, confused bickering; Prov. ba- 
ro/^, dispute; Ptg. haralhar, Sp. barajar, to shuffle, entangle. 
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dispute, quarrel ; barajar un neffocto, to entangle or perplex 
an affair. The element harazo in embarazo seems another 
modification of the same root^ although we are not able to 
show it in an independent form. . 

Embassador. See Ambassador. » 

Embers. ^ AS. amyrian, Nj* eldmyrja {eld, fire), eimyrja. 
Dan. emmer, Sw. morJa,'>'^. myrja, glowing ashes. 

Ember*days. Day^ set apart for fasting at the four seasons 
of the year, viz. on the first Friday in every quarter. — Ado- 
luAg. From Lat. quatuor tempora, the four seasons, whence 
G. quatembfiT, a quarter of a year, or a quarterly day, or pay- 
ment. ITenco by farther corruption kottember, kottemer, 
PI. D. tamper, Sw. tamper-dagar, •member* or 

imber days. Quatuor tempora, dye fronfast, vicr fronfasten. 
— Dief. Sup. 

To Embeizzle. To spoil or waste, to pilfer or purloin. — B. 
Properly to squander, consume in riot, from bezzle, to guzzle, 
or drink hard. 

It is your fault if you have bezelled it away. 

Buxroughes on' Hosea, in N. and Q. 

So Swiss guggehi, to bezzle, or guzzle, to drink often, ver~ 
g ’uggeln, to waste one’s goods in drink. The notions of waste- 
ful consumption and unrighteous appropriation of other 
people’s property are closely connected, as seen in plundei', 
compared with Sw. pluttra, to squander. * 

To Embrace. Fr. emhrasser, It. tmbracciare, to infold in 
one’s arms, from.Fr. bras. It. braccia, the arms. 

Embrasure. Fr. braser, to slope the edge o^ a stone, as 
masons do in windows, &c., for the gaining of lighf;*6braser, 
embraser, the splaying or skuing of the opening of a door 
or window for such a purpose ; embrasure, the splayed open- 
ing of a window or door, and hence ^he splayed opening in a 
parapet for a cannon to fire through. 

Embrocation. From It. broca, Fr. broc, a jug or pipkin. It. 
etnbrocatione, a fomenting or bucketing of the head with waters 
or other liquor falling upon it in the manner of rain. — FI. 
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To Embrne. See Imbrue. 

• • 

Emery. Fr. esw^Hlf^merily the black hard mineral where- 
with ironworks are furbished, “an emrod^ or emeriU stone. — 
Cot. Gr. iTixvpis, -\bos. Mod. Gr. <rp,vpvrqf, emery ;• a-p.vptC<»>i 
to polish with*emery. In the Homance languages perhaps 
the word was understood as derived from pure, 

whence Prov. mer, mier, esmers, pilfre; fine ; esmerar, to piii’i- 
fy, refine. Aissi coma la lima esmera a pura lo fer. — Payn. 
As the file cleanses and purifies iym. Limousin emtra, to 
scou^with sand; Sp. esmerar ^ to polish,^ cleanse. ** 

Emmet, Ant. AS, amet, G. amcise, I’l. D. eempte, eemke . — 
Adelung. Doubtless from the proverbial industry of the ani- 
nial ; G.* emsig, assiduous, diligent. The AS. nmetta, 
eem^a, leisure, rest, and aimtig, vacant, empty, idle, seem to 
furnish exactly the contrary meaning of what is required for 
our derivation, but it will be found that leisure and occupa- 
tion are very constantly expressed by the same word. Thus 
Lat. ojiera, work, pains, is sometimes translated time, leisure. 
Deest mild oj^era^ I have no leisure. The possession of leisure 
is an obvious condition for the bestowal of our attention on 
any given object. W e see the connection of the two ideas in 
Fr. vaguer, to be at leisure, to cease from working, also to 
attend, apply, bestow time on, bend his study unto. — Cot. 
Du. moete is rendered by Kilian opera, labor, and also otium, * 
tempus vacuum. 

Empair. Yv.^empirer, to make worse; pis, f. gdt'c, worse, 
from Lat. ppor. • 

Empeaoh. To attach or fasten upon one the charge of a 
criminat accusation. Fr. empescher, empicher, to hinder, im- 
peach, pester, incumber. Empescher le fief, to seize on a fief, 
the lord take it into his own possession. — Cot. Prov. empaig, 
hindrance ; empachar, e^paytar, to hinder. Probably direct 
^rom the Celtic. Gael, bac, hinder, restrain ; ^acail, an ob- 
stacle (whence Fr. hacler, to bolt the door) ; ON. bdgi, diffi- 
culty ; baga, to hinder. 1?. boegja, to stop, to hinder. Lat. re~ 
papula, bolts, is doubtless from the same source. Bret, bac* ha. 
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to confine, imprison ; bae^hein, to disconcert, put out of counte- 
nance, to be compared with Sp. empa^harf to embarrass, con- 
fuse, make ashamed. 

To Employ. Fr. employer. It. impiegarey from Lat. pUcaref 
to fold or bend, as G. anwenden, to employ, make use of, from 
toenden^, to, turn. To turn to & certain purpose. 

Empty. See Emmet.* ^ 

Enamel. Fr. esmailt emails amel or enamel. — Cot. It. 
amaltOy G. schmelz, schm^Jlz-glas, smalt, colouvs produced by 
the melting of glass with a metallic oxide. G. schmelz^n, to 
melt. It. smaltarey Sp. eamaltart to enamel. Perhaps the loss of 
the final t in Fr. esmaillcr has arisen from the influence of 
Du. maelen, to paint ; maeler van glaa^ encaustes f maeletie, 
maeliet cncaustum, enamel ; mael^ren, to enamel. — Kil. , 

To Encumber. See Comber. 

To Encroach. Fr. accrochett to hook on to, from croc^ a hook. 

End. Goth, andeia, Sanscr. anta, end, death. 

Endeavour. To endeavour is to make it our duty to do a 
thing. Fr. se mettre en devoir de, se disposer a faire quelque 
chose. — Gattel. Debvoir, duty, devoire, endeavour. — Cot. 

To Endorse. Fr. douaaer (Cot.), endosaer, to back a bill, to 
give it the support of our credit by writing our name on the 
back. Lat. doraum, Fr. dos, the back. 

” To Endow. From Lat. dos^ dotia, Fr. dot^ a marriage gift ; 
dotdf doud, indued or endowed wifh ; douer, to give dowry 
unto. — Cot. An internal or / is frequently converted into 
a u in Fr., as Jt.^vedova, O. Fr. vedve, Fr. veuvey §. widow. 

Endue. Often treated as a corruption of endow but it is 
sometimes clearly from Lat. induere, to clothe. 

Thou lose! base. 

That hast with borrowed plumes thyself endeteed. — ^F. Q. in B. 

Sometimes Hiere may be a confusion with imbue. 

Enmny. Fr. ennemiy Lat. inimicu8y from m, negative, and 
amarey to love. 

Engine. Lat. ingeniumy innate, or natural quality, mental 
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capacity, invention, clever tbought ; It. ingegnoy Prov. 
geinhf Fr. engin, contrivance, craft. Mienx vaut engin que 
force, better be vdse thim strong. — Cot. The term was then 
applied, like Gr. to any mechanical contrivance for 

executing a pi^pose, and specially to marines o£ war. See 
Artillery. ^ , 

To Engross. 1. Fr. grossoger, V> «mte fair, or in. great 
(Fr. gros) and fair letters. — Cot. Oppqsed to the minute or 
small characters of the original drai^ht, hence called minutes 
of a proceeding. Fr. grosse, Du. gros, a notarial copy. !Lo 
notairc garde la minute ct en delivre \a grosse,^ keeps the 
minutes and delivers the engrossed copy. — P. Marin. 

,2- In the earlier period of our history the engrossing of 
commodities was regarded as an odious social offence, and 
was^ealously guarded against by the municipal law. The 
meaning of the word is misunderstood by Blackstone, who 
explains it as ** the getting into our possession, or buying up, 
large quantities of com, or other dead victuals.** The real 
gist of the offence was what was considered an unfair engross- 
ing or enhancing of the price by buying up what would 
otherwise have been brought to market by the producers 
themselves. Fr. engrossir, to greaten, increase, enlarge. — 
Cot. 

From signifying the buying up of a commodity in order to 
increase the price, eftyro«««is metaphorically applied to any 
invidious occupation of a matter which ought to be shared 
with other competitors. Thus we speak of a favoured visitor 
engrossing a^ the attentions of the host. 

To EnJudkoe. From Lat. ante, before, in antea, en avant, 
forwards, were formed Prov. anz, ans, before, enant, enans, 
forwards, and thence enansar, to put forwards, to advance, 
exalt, enhance. 

Ensample. Sp. enxiemplo (Ticknor), O. Fr. ensqmple, from 
'exemplum, as Ptg. enxame, from examen, Sp. ensago, an essay, 
from exagium. 
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Trestut le mond enlumina 
Par le sample qu’il* nus donna 
Pur nus garlR 

In the Harl. MS. eiisample. 

^ Benoit. Vie de Sl^ Thomas, 1 199. 

Enough,. Goth, binauhah, 'to be bound, to have it incum* 
bent upon one, to be lawful ; ffanatihan, to suffice, ffanohs, 
enough, sufficient ; . ganohjan, to satisfy. ON. nogr, gnogr^ 
abundant ; nwgia, to suffice ; G. genttg, Pu. noeg, genoeg, 
enough ; genoegen, to please, to satisfy. — KiL 

Ensign. „ It. imegnay Fr. enneigney a distinctive mark, from 
Lat. imignia, pi. of insigne. — Piez. It also signified the 
distinctive cry which was used in battle to encourage »the 
troops on different sides. Tlius T>eus aie ! God help ! was 
the cry of Normandy, while those of several adjacent pro- 
vinces are mentioned by £(Snoit in his account of a battle 
between the confederate princes and Duke Richard. 

Munjoio ! cscricnt si Pranccis, 

E Passavant ! Tiebaut de Bleis, 

Valie ! orient tuit'enfin 
Quens Geofrei e si Angevin, 

Baudoin e Plamenc, Arraz ! 

Chron. Norm. vol. 2. 215. 

Among chiefs of inferior consequence the name of each feudal 
lord was shouted out to rally his bwii band of retainers. 

Quant ces unt ja cri6 Venseigne de Vedaci, 

E, Glanville chevaliers ! e, Baillol ! autresi, ^ 

Odinel de Umfravile relevad le suen cri. .. 

Chron. Fantotnft. 

Than mycht men her ensegngeis cry. 

And Scottis men cry hardely. 

On thaim ! On thaim ! On thaim ! they failc. 

Bruce, iz. 385. 

To Ensue. O. Fr. emuivy from Lat. imequiy to follow upon. 

Entail. K fee-simple is the entire estate in land, when a 
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man holds the estate to him and his heirs without any con- 
tingent rights in anv one else not claiming through him. An 
estate-tail is a partial interest, cut (Fr. taille) out of the en- 
tire fee, when land ls*given to a mUn and Ihe heirs male of his 
body, leaving « right of re-entry, in the original owner on 
failure of male descendants of* the tenant in taiJtjas )ie was 
called, or person to whom the esiatfi-tail was given. The 
entail of an estate is dividing the fee into successive estates 
for life, or in tail, und6r such conditions as required by law. 

Enterprise. Fr. entreprisej from entrcprendrcy to undertake, 
an old* form of which, emprendre, gave our poetical emprise. 

To Entertain. Fr. entretenir (from Lat. tenere, to hold), 
mutually to hold, to hold in talk, to hold together. — Cot. 

To Entice. O. Fr. entisevy e-ntichei'y atisevy Norman entin- 
r^e/*(Decordc), J3ret. atizOy to instigate, incite. Satanas en- 
tichad David qu’il feist anumbrer ces de Israel. — L. des Rois. 

mult I’aguillone. 

Benoit. Chron. Norm. 2. 194. 

Scs gens r'amonestc c atise 
Li dux. — lb. 2, 205. 

Fr. attisery to kindle, to stir the fire ; attisc-querelle, a stirrer- 
up of quarrels. 

The origin is the hissing sound by which dogs are incited 
in setting them on to fightr* with each other or to attack an- 
other animal. These sounds are represented in F. by the 
letters as ! at ! ts ! being doubtless imitations of the angry 
sounds of a Quarrelling dog. In other languages they are 
more dietilictly articulated. Fin. haa ! haa ! cry used in 
setting on dogs ; haaittaay Fsthon. aaaatamay to set them on. 
Liap. has ! as ! Serv. osh ! cry to drive out dogs ; Lap. has- 
ketet'y hoskotety hotsalety to set dogs on to attack ; hastety hostel y 
to provoke, challenge, incite. FI. D. hiss, cry used in setting 
on dogs ; hiaaeny to set them on, to drive by the aid of dogs ; 
de achaop hiaaeny to drive sheep. — DannieL Du. hiaacn, hisa- 
chetiy hitaeny httaaeny to hiss, to set on dogs, to instigate. 
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kindle, inflame. — Kil. G. hetzeny anheizettf to set on dogs, to 
irritate, incite ; hilze, rage, heat.' At other times a ^ is taken 
as the initial of the imitative syllable,' giving G. ztschen, PI. D. 
tissen, Prov. E. tiss, to hios. To tice ts'used in Pembroke* 
shire, as PI. D. hissenf for the employment of sl dog in driving 
another animal ; to tice a dog at a pig ; to tice the pig out of 
the garden, to set a dog cat it to drive it out. Hence pro- 
bably the simple fo^ to iicey in the sense of inciting, allur- 
ing, was already current in the language before the importa- 
tidn of the Fr. entiser. Compare Sw. tussa, to set on dogs, to 
set people^ by the cars. 

The It. has forms corresponding both to hiss and tiss. The 
cry used in setting on dogs is izz! at Florence, apd ttzz l,.&t 
Modena, whence izzare and uzzare il cane (corresponding to 
G. /letzen), to set on a dog (Muratori, Diss. 33) ; (cor- 
responding to G. Aitze)t anger, contest ; adizzare, aissare, to 
hiss, set on dogs, provoke to anger ; tizzat'e, to egg on, pro- 
voke, to stir the fire ; iizzo tizzone, a fire-brand ; stizzare, 
•ire, to provoke, enrage, stir the fire ; stizza, anger ; stizzo, a 
fire-brand. Walach. atzitzare, to set on, incite, fall into a 
passion, kindle fire. 

In accordance with the foregoing analogies it is impos- 
sible either to separate It. izzare, uzzare, from tizzare, attiz- 
zare, or to doubt that the common origin of all is the hissing 
on of a dog against another animal. The idea of provoking 
to anger then must be taken as the original image, and that 
of stirring the fire as a figurative application, directly con- 
trary to what we should have expected ; and w^ find the ex- 
planation of Lat. titio, to which we have no clue inHlie ancient 
language, in the It. tizzare, Fr. attiser, commonly regarded 
as derivatives from the Latin noun. 

£iitire. It. intero, Fr. entier, from Lat. integer, whole, 
untouched.^ * 

Entreat. From Lat. tractare, to handle, Fr. traicter, 
meddle with, to discourse, debate,«or make mention of. — Cot. 
To Enure. From Fr. heur, hap, fortune, chance, was form- 
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ed E. urOf fortune, destiny, the experience of good or 
evil. 

Now late hir^ eome, and liche as Ood your ure 
For you disposeth, taketh your aventum. 

l^idgate, corrected from Hal. 

What was the cause of hi% so deadly wo. 

Or why that he so piteously ^ave cry 
On his fortune and on his ure also P 

Chaucer. Black Knight. 

And nane suld duell with him hot thai 
That wald stand with him to the end. 

And take the ure that God wald send. 

Bruce, viii. 405. 

Hence to have in ure, to put in ure, or to enure, iS to expe- 
rience, to practise, to take offi^ct. 

Salomon 

Tellith a tale — whether in dede done 
Or mekely feined to our instruccion 
Bet clprkes determine, but this I am sure 
Moche like what I myself have had in ure, 

Chaucer. Hem. Love. 158. 

He gan that lady strongly to appeal 
Of many heinous crimes by her inured, 

F. Q. in H. 

Inured to arms, pfactised* in arms. To enure to the ad- 
van tag^e of some ope, in legal language^ is to take effect to his 
advantage. ^ 

The Fr. heur is not to be confounded with heure, hour, 
moment, Ibelng derived (as conclusively established by Diez) 
from Lat. augurium, Ptg. agouro, Prov. augur, agur. Cat. 
ahuir, augury, omen ; whence Prov. bonaur, maldur, good, 
evil fortune ; It. aciaguirato, sciaurato (exaug^ratus), 'ill- 
omened, unlucky ; sciagura, sciaura, ill fortune^ disaster ; 
O. Fr. hienaureiz, fortunate. 

To Envelop. It. inmluppare, Fr. envelopper, the equivalent 
of E. wrap, wlap, lap. 

VOL. II, 


o 
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ENVELOr. ESCAPE. 

L’enfant envolupat en draps e pausat en la crupia.— Rayn. 

And schc bare her firste borun soiie and wlappide him in clothe^ and 
leyde him in a cracche. — VVicliff. ^ * 

See Lap. 

EnviroiL Fr. environ^ around, from tirevy to veer, turn 
rouTu}, whirl about. c 

Envoy. Fr. eiicoyony to send. See Convoy. 

Equerry. From Fr. ecuricy stables. Esenyer d’escurie, a 
quorry in a princess stables, the gentleman of a lord’s horse. 
—Cot. The Fr. £curie, a stable, is itself from esettyevy a 
squire, the attendant on a knight, part of whose duties was to 
look after his horse. Hence esctiyrie, a squire’s place, the 
estate of an esquire, also the stable of a prince o» nobleman, 
as the scene of the squire’s duties. The M. Lat. sruriffy a 
bam, from Du. seJmore (Kil.), G. scJienre, has perplexed the 
derivation of Fr. ecuriey with which it has no real connection. 

To Equip. Fr. ^quipevy to attire, provide with necessary 
furniture, set in array by full provision for a service. — Cot. 
Rightly referred by Diefcnbach to ON. ,sAv^«, to arrange, 
AS. sceapany scyppaiXy to form, G. Hchafferiy to create, provide, 
furnish. 

Ere, Erst. Goth, aivy early ; AS. (PVy wrosty early, before, 
first, heretofore ; Du. cer, before, sooner ; G. ehcy eheVy ehestvy 
before, soonest ; erstey first. 

To Err. Lat. errare, G. irrert^ to wa’lidor, go astray ; tVre, 
astray. Fin. criy separate, apart; eri~laipen, of a dificront 
nature ; ero, departure, separation ; ero-kirja,^ a writing of 
divorce ; erhetysy error, sin ; erhettyay erheiUhy to err, to won- 
der ; erheyn, wrong way, wandering ; era-maa {Aafiy land), a 
remote or desert place, wilderness, Gr. epripos. Fsthon. array 
separate, away. Lap. erity away, to another place. Lith. 
irtty to separate, go asunder. ^ 

Escape^ Immediately from Fr. eschapper (Picard escaper)y 
to shift away, scape, to slip out of. — Cot. Diez resolves the 
It. Bcappare into excapparcy to slip out of one’s cloke {cappa) 
in the hurry of flight; and the synonymous acmnpare into 
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excamparcy to jiuit tho field (campus). The separation of the 
two forms is wholly erroneous. Tho radical idea is simply 
that of slipping away, and scajJpare may bo compai’ed with 
"W^alach. scapare, to*lot slip, to slip, to fall, fall into error, 
also to slip away, escape ; or more distantly with ON. skrep- 
pa, to slii>, or fall, slip 'away, escape ; and scainpare^ wit^ Du. 
scharnpen, to glance aside, slip, graao, escape, fall ; scJiampiffy 
slippery, ifchampclep, to slip, to stumble. — Ivil. The nasal- 
ized form is also soon in Tt. sghemhare, to go aside from, 
aschemho, aside, while a different vowel is shown in It. sch!^r 
Xiit'Oy to escape.— 7 - Altieri. . Du. schuyjfeny scJivt/Jfcfen, schuy- 
ren, to slip, to shove, to fly; schuij'-knoop, & slij)-knot ; he 
giny schuiecn, he eScajped. Sc. to skijfy Hkifty to move lightly 
and ^moothly along, to skim ; to scheyffy to escaj^e. — Jam. 
ID. f^cipiy to slip over, to avoid ; It. schifare, to shun, avoki, 
palrry a blow ; I'r. estpdeery to shift away, slink, or slip aside, 
av'oid. Escape itself corresponds in form with Gf-. schabeiiy 15. 
share, to pass in close contact with a surface. A narx’ow 
jescajMj is oftei^ spqjcen of as a close shave. 

In its idtiniate origin the radical image is alight move- 
ment, or sudden start ; AV. ct]p, a snatch, a glance ; ysgipy a 
quick snatch ; Gael, sgiahy a quick or sudden movement. 

Escheat. From Lat. cadercy to fall, arose Pro v. caery O. F r. 
chaeit'y cheoir, cheir, escheir, to fall, to happen ; chacit, chajet, 
fallen (Chron. de Noim.) • cheitCy fall ; escheetey escheoUe, 
escheatey succession, heritage, the fulling in of a property, 
especially th^t to the lord of the fee, for want of heirs or for 
misfeasance of the tenant. 

Esohe'^. * Fr. eschevet'y to avoid, bend from ; esquicevy to 
shun, avoid, shift away, slip aside. — Cot. It. schifare, schicarcy 
to avoid, to parry a blow. Sw. skefy Dan. skieccy oblii^ue ; 
skietCy to slant, slope, s'^erve. The primitive image, as in 
escapo.y is slipping aside, sliding over a surface ^instead of 
striking it direct. G. scheiheuy to shove or push along a sur- 
face, sich scheiheny to slip* sideways, to become awry ; Du. 
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zchuyffeny achuyvent to slip, push forwards, to escape ; schuift 
a sliding shutter, drawer, &c. See Escape. 

Eseroll, Escrow, ScroU. Fr. escrouCf a scrowl, register-roll 
of expenses, written warrant, &c,— Cot. ON. skrciy Sw. skray 
a short writing ; gUdeskrOy the rules of a corporation. FI. D. 
schrA'^y schraay by-laws ; schragcy a written ordinance, formula 
of an oath, placard.— ‘Bfem. Wtb. The original meaning is 
doubtless a slip or shred of parchment. PI. D. sckrcideny 
scJiraeny to shred; Du. sehroode, sekroyey ?egmcn, pars ab- 
scissa, pagclla, segmen chartaceum, sceda; Ang.schrowe. — £il. 

Escutcheon. Fr. eacmsony dim. of escUy It. scudo, Lat. 
scutumy a shield. 

Espaliers. From Fr. palisy a pale or pole, eapali^ry a hedge- 
row of fruit-trees, their boughs interlaced and held in, with 
stakes, rails, or pales. — Cot. 

Esplanade. Fr. esplanadcy a planing of ways, by grubbing 
up trees and removing all other encumbrances. Msplanery to 
level or lay even with the ground. — Cot. 

Esquire. It. smdieroy Fr. escuyery (propv^rly a shield- 
bearer, Latt scutum, a shield,) an esquire or squire, who at- 
tended on a knight and bore his lance and shield. 

Essart. See Assart. 

Essay. See Assay. 

Essoin. Fr. ensoigney ensoin, a lawful excuse for an absent, 
or good cause of discharge for' an impotent, person. — Cot. 
From O. It. sogna, Prov. sonh, Fr. soin, care, industry, labour, 
pains. — Cot. Wall, sogn, business, occupatiqu, and, by a 
transition of meaning explained below, fear, dread. F4's 
sogn, to do his business ; sogn, to frighten ; ^kuitt pol 
sogn, quit for the fright. O. Fr. reasoignery to apprehend. 
To^the same stock belong Fr. besoin, need, want, and beaogne, 
work, business. The O. Sax. aunneo., is foimd in the Heliand 
in the seyse of business, need ; where it is said that the 
bearers of the paralytic were prevented by the press from 
biinging him in to Christ, 
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That lie so thurftigei 
fimnea g^sagdin ; 

that they might tell their ao pre&sing need^ or so urgent busi- 
ness. — Schmeller. 70? 13. Hence M. Lat. pinnis^ soinmy and 
(from the Fr. derivative ensoigny easoign) exoniunif such a 
necessary occupation os would sepve to excuse the vassal when 
summoned before the court of his dord ; the excuse itself, 
by a transition similar to that shown in G. nothf pains, trouble* 
need ; nothsache, a necessary thing, ^Iso a good and lawful 
excuse before a tribunal. — Kiittn. Fr. enaongner, ensonifTy 
to be occupied with; 

Quell forsennerie est ceu k* aprds 1* avenement de si grant roi se osent 
li home emomer de nul atre afiiure, &c. Quantte enim insanim est ut post 
tanti i^gis adventum aliis quibuslibet negohis homines audeant occuparit 
&c. — St. Bernard in Koquef. 

Ou il ont tel mot/^ que il ne pu6ent venir ; 

where they have such occupation that they cannot come.— • 
Coutume de Beauvoisis in Roquef. In quotations given by 
Oarpenticr thesexps'ession is in one place, 

Postquam ab exomo luo fuerint expediti, 
and in another, 

Postquam de negotio suo liberati esient. 

Eaaoine de corpSj bodily disability, something that occupies 
the body and preveufs exerliion ; hence mettre en esaoine de 
corpSf or de mart, to disable or to put one in danger of death ; 

Doubtant quo 4celui Bromon ne tuast le suppliant ou mist en exoine de 
son corps. 

Here probably we see the connection with the Walloon sense 

of frightening. The ideas of danger and necessity are closely 

united. * 

• 

loellui Hennaoho oouru bus auxdits supplians et les m^t en telle 
easoine et neceanti &isaat semblant de les tons tuer, qu’il convint qu’ils se 
meissent k defense. 

Enaonni^t encumbered with debts or expenses. — Carp. 
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Estoppel. A legal impediment. Identical with stojtplef 
stopper; O. Fr. entoujier, to stop. 

Estovers. Supply of needful wood for repairs, fuel, &c. 
O. Fr. estoceir, e^tocoir, to be needful. 

o . • . 

E pur ceo es/zte/ qe graunt achesoun i ait a jugger ccle lei. 

Lib. Alb. 1, 111. 

And on that account it behoves that there should bo great 
occasion to adjudge that mode of trial. Grisons stiwery stomir 
(c^G. musscH), to Iiavc* iiecd. Diez sug^sts an origin from 
Lat. sfudcrcy which is not sutisfactorj’’. 

Estre. ' Ji'iti'c, state, condition, place. Fr. estre, s. s. from 
estre, to be. „ • - 

IViiat shall I tell unto Silvesti’c, 

Or of your name or of your esfre ^ — Gower in Hal. 

Seid the tothir to Jak, for thou knowist better than I 
All the ealriit of this house, go up thyself and spy. 

Chaucer, Pardoner and Tapster, 663. 

Li vilains cni li rstres fu, to whom the pltvpc Ijelongcd. — Fab. 
ct Contes, 3, 118. 

Estreat. liut. extractum, the copy of any original writing, 
but esjjccially of tines set down in the rolls of a court, to bo 
levied of any man for his offence. — H. The recognisances 
are said to be estreated when the officer is directed to take out 
guch a copy for the purpose of levying \he amount. 

To Etch. To engrave by enrrosion ; G» atzen, to cause to 
eat, to feed, corrode, etch. ^ 

Even. G. chon, Du. even, effen, ON. jafn, equal, plain, 
level ; jafnnn, jamnan, continually, always. Lat. tequus, even ; 
o'qnor, the level surface of the sea. 

Evening. - Du. dvend, G.- abend, the sinking of the day. 
Swiss ahen, to fall off, decrease, fail ; from G. ah, offj away. 
Der wei^ im fiisschen abet, the wine sinks in the cask ; er 
ahet, ho dccline.s, falLs away ; es abet, it draws towards even- 
ing, the day falls. The ON. aptan, Sw. aftoh, evening, may 
perhaps be ultimately derived from the some root by a 
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different path., ON. aptarit after ; Sw. afeauy ofrtui, above, 
over; ofoanverdr da ^s, the latter part of the* day. — Ihre. 
ON., rfriy later ; ejri alldur, a lalcr age. 

Ever. Goth, aicn' time, Ipng time ; nia^c, never ; atreins, 
everlasting ; tiSaivJan, to endure. OUG. ewa, ewe, e, Du. 
eemo, ON. (pJI, Dat. cevum, Gr. enoav, an age, life ;,Sw<e (in 
composition), all, ever ; Lat. <etas, Genius, &o. Gr. am, aiev, 
ai€s, ever. AS. doa, d, (pfre, (pfer, auj (in composition), E. aye, 
ever. Fin. ika, Esthon. igga, age, life-jtimo, time. Fin. ijainen, 
perpetual ; ifati, ikn (in composition), for ever ; iki, altogether. 
Esthon. igga (in composition), each, every ; iggait^fnne, per- 
petual. 

Every. •AS. a^J^re, ever; wic, each, all of a scries one by one. 
Henge OE. erertelc, everilk, crercche, every. 

Evil. G. ubel, Goth. uhUs, Du. otcl, evel. 

Ewe. Gr. oVs, Lat. otvVj, a sheep. AS. eowii, Du. omce, oye, 
a female sheep. 

Ewer. Fr. aiguih'e, a water vessel, from Lat. aqua, O. Fr. 
aigiie, aice, eve^ iajee, cau, water. Fr. eauivr, corresponding 
exactly in form, has a somewhat different application from 
the E. word, signifying a gutter, sewer. — Cot. 

Exploit, Esplees. O. Fr. exploit, expleit, deed, execution, 
dispatch, matter performed ; (hence) an execution of a judg- 
ment and a seisin by virtue thereof, also the possession or 
holding of a thing. — -Cot. Hence in law language, Lat. ex- 
plectvtm, Fr. cxplets, E. esplees, rents and profits of an 
estate. - 

The origin is Lat. explicitum, in the sense of accomplished. 

His explicitiB rebus. — Ctesar. 

Versibus explicitum est omne duobus opus. — Martial. 

Excise. Fr. accise, excise, from Lat. excidere, excisum, to 
cut off. Sp. sisa, clippings, pilferings, cabbage, also (perhaps 
from being considered as a clipping taken by the l^ord on the 
article going into consumption) a tax on eatables. 

Eye. Goth, augo, G. ati^e, AS. cage, Lat. oc-ulus. 

I^let-hole, Oilet-hole. A hole in a garment wherein a 
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point is put.— -B. Fr. oeUletf a little eye, an oylet or eyelet- 
hole. — Cot. « One might suspect a confusion with aglet-hole^ 
the hole through which an aglets Fr. aiguillettef the tag .of a 
lacc is passed. ‘ ' 

Eyre. From Lat. itert itinerie, O. Fr. eirre^ a journey, the 
Justices in Eyre (in itinerc) ,were a court deputed every few 
years to make a tour of the royal forests and hear complaints. 
Champ. oirrCt way, road ; otrrer, to journey. 

Eyry. An eagle’s nest. See Egg. 

c ^ 

F. 

Fad. A temporary fancy. To fad ^ to be busy about trifles ; 
faddy t frivolous. — Hal. Formed from the ijorva. ,Jiddle-fad- 
dlCf signifying rapid movements to and fro, idle, purposeless 
action or talk. See Fangle, Figary, Fidget. 

To Fade. Bu. vadden, to wither, or fade ; vaddigh^ flaccid, 
faded, flagging, lazy. — KiL As the G. has fittich, as well as 
flittich, a wing, and as wo have fugleman from Qt. Jlugelmany 
ferret from Yv.flcurett to fag y and faggy^fopyg^ from flag and 
flaggy y so I believe Bu. vadden and E. fadCy as well as Bu. 
voddey a rag, are from forms like Bu. fladdereny Sw. fadra, 
to flap, flutter. A pancake, or flap-jack, G.fade, is in Bu. 
vaddey libi admodum tenuis et flaccidi genus. — Kil. See 
Fag. 

To Fadge. To agree, be adapted to, be made fit. — ^B. AS. 
fegan, gefegan, to join ; G. fiigeuy Bu. voegeuy Sw. foga, to 
join, to become, suit with, be proper, to accommodate. 

And al yet th®t i\\efeageth hire. — ^Ancren Ritrle, 68. 

^ « 

And all besides that belongs to her. Ifeigety ifeiedy compared, 
likened. — Ib. 90, 128. J.t.foggiay fashion, form. 

To Fag. From flagy by a change similar to that explained 
under Fade. To fag is to flag or become flaccid, to be weary ; 
and then, fictively, to cause to be weary, to tiro out. 

I was tandtifltgfged and exhausted by the heat of the weather.— Rich, 
Babjdon and Persepolis. 
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To fag is provinciully used in tlie primary sense of flapping 
or fluttering. 

With their skittering flimsy gowns veigging in ^e wind or reeping in 
the mud. — ^Devonshire Dialogues^ 

Cotgrave translates Fr. JtoHcke^ foggy, weak, sSft ; where 
foggy is obviously identical witfi Jlf^gy- S^avachity to slack- • 
en, grow Jlnggyy quail, fade, wax feeble. — Cot. Foggy y 
having hanging flesh ; fudgy^ corpulent, imwieldy. — Hal. 
Sc. fodgel, plump, fleshy. — Jam. • , 

It. Jiaccoy tired, drooping, withered ; • fiaccarey to weary, 
droop in body or mind, fade or wither. — ^Fl. • 

Fag-end. The latter end of cloth. — B. ; the lag-end, the 
end whicA ftagSy or hangs loose; the original flag passing 
ixAxftfag on the one hand, and lag on the other, in the same 
way that we formerly saw clatch passing into catch and latchy 
asklent into ascant and aulanty by the loss of the liquid or 
mute respectively. 

^ I could be well content 
TTo entertain the lag-end of my life 
With quiet hours. — H. IV. in Nares. 

The senators of Athens together with the common lag of people. 

Timon of Atliens. 

Fagot. Fr. fagot. It. fagotto, W. ffagod. Perhaps con- 
nected with jfdeguy fb bind,* tie ; jfasgelly a wisp, bundle. 

To Fail. Fr. faillir, to fail, slip, err, omit, want, miss, 
fade, cease. ^ W. ffaelu, Bret, fallout, to fail, to be wanting ; 
G. fehlen, to miss, go wrong, fail, be wanting ; Bu. faelen, 
to slip, *w&nt, be wanting ; faelie-kant, an oblique angle. 
Probably the fundamental idea is that of slipping. Gr. 
<r<f>aW(Oy to cause to slip or fall, to lead into fault or erroi^ de- 
ceive, mislead ; <r<l>a\X.oixai (as Lat. fallor), to be mistaken, to 
fail; €<r<f>aX.ri rq? eXaribos, he was deceived, or fgiled in his 
hopes ; (r^aXepo;, slippery, dangerous ; o-^taXyM, a slip, error, 
failure, fault. The notion of slipping away, slipping from 
under, will commonly explain the senses of "Lak. fallere. FaU 
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fere datam Jidem, to break his word ; — mandata, to fail to 
perform them ; — visum, to escape notice. Gael, /call, de- 
ceive, betray, fail. 

The root fal is probably a remnant of ‘fuller forms, gwall, 
dical, the first of which is seen in W. ‘defect, failing, 

want, ^erroneous, false ; the second in AS. dwelian, dicohan, 
to' err, mistake, lead intci error, deceive; PI. D. dwalen, to 
wander ; Pu. divaal-licht, Fr. feu-follet, a wandering or de- 
ceitful light. A similar change of initials is seen in Pu. 
dvdeil, feif, a clout, mop ; in Goth, dcalo, foolish, «ompared 
with Fr. /of, foil ; in Cumberland dwalloto, to fade, with F. 
fallow, and probably in PI, P. dwynen, to dwindle, compared 
with 'Ft. faner, to fade. • 

Pain, to Fawn. Goth, fayinon, to rtyoicc ; faheths, ^loy ; 
OIIG. yifean, to rejoice ; AS. fayen, joyful, fain ; fahnian, 
fagnian, faynian, OIS. fagna, to rejoice ; faynadr, joy, polite- 
ness, civility ; fagna einum vel, to receive one well. Hence 
to fawn on one, to carry to excess the appearance of plea- 
sure in his company. , 

Paint. One of the numerous cases in which words from 
different origins have coalesced in a common form. To faint, 
in the sense of losing the powers of life, can hardly be scj)ar- 
ated from Lat. vanns, empty ; Fr. vain, emi)ty, faint, feeble 
(whence s'eranouir, to faint) ; W. and Pret, gwan, fatm, 
weak, faint, vain ; fannaieh, to b^ome wWk, to faint ; Fr. se 
fancr, to fade, wither, wax dead. 

Put in other applications the word seems certainly to be 
taken from Fr. sc feindre, to make show of one thing and do 
another, to disable himself more than he needs, to do less than 
he can do. Sans se feindre, diligently, in good earnest ; fein- 
tement,faintement, falsely, feignedly, faintly. — Cot. ; faintise, 
idleness. — Pat. de Champ. 

And thq’ it com to the strengthe hii fougte feiateluhe. — R. Q. 

Li cuens auxi se combati, 

£t mourust sauntz faintise. 

—without cowardice. — ^Ritson, Songs and Ballads, i. 17. 
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Fair. 1. Beautiful. OJNT. fagr, bright ; /agur-hlar, light 
blue ; fagur-mesli, fai ■ speech, flattery. 

2. Bat. feria, holidaj’^s ; theUi, like It. feiHa, Fr. foire, 
applied to the market held on cei’tain imlidays. *‘Feriam 
quoque quam Aomine alio mcrcatorum nundinas appellant.”- -- 
T)uc. 

Faith. \jibX. JideSi Ht./ede, Fr. 

Faitour. 8oc Feat. 

Fairy. A supernatural being si^poscd to influence the 
fate of men. It. fatare, to chui*m as witches do, to bewitCh ; 
fata^ a fairy, witch. — FI. Sp. hado, fate, destiny hada, one 
of the fates, witch, fortune-teller ; hadar, to divine. Fr. f^o, 
fatal, apijoiiitod, destined, enchanted ; fee, a fairy, {/eerie, 
wit^iery) ; 2 )ar f eerie, fatally, by destiny. — Cot. Hence E. 
fairy.^ 

Probably also there may be some confusion with another 
designation, He. fare^folls, fairies. 

Thir woddis and thir schawis all, quod lie, 

S^pn '^me inhabit war and occupyit 

"With Nymphis and Faunis apoun every syde, 

Quhilk /itrt/Mis or than clfis elepin we. — D. V. 

Bu. vavrende teii/, hamadryas, sylvarum dea ; also, a witch, 
a whirlwind. Probably from going away, vanishing. See 
Fern. 

Falchion. Written as if from Itat./fdx, It. f alee, a sithe, 
sickle, weeding-hook ; falcioue, any kind of great Wclsh- 
hook, browij bill, or choj)ping knife. — FI. But it is very 
doubtful whether Fr. fanclion, the immediate origin of our 
word, a to be explained on this principle, as swords of scimi- 
tar-shape wore not used at an early period in Western Europe. 
It seems to be only another way of spellmg /augson. Mid. 
Eat. /also, apparently a short heavy sword used like the* mis- 
ericordia, for piercing the joints of the armoui^ of a fallen 
enemy, from/ausser, to pierce. Matthieu do Mommorenci 
tenoit un /aussart en sa*main et en derompoit les presses.’* 
Enscs non deferant nee cultellos aoutos nee lanceas seu,/»A- 
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sones.** ** Anna offcnsibilia, spata, fauda, misericordia, ran- 
chonum rrunconcs"] et his similia.** — Carp. “ JkxxsifauchonSf 
aux coutiaus a pointe.** — Due. 

To FaU, FeU. ON. falUiy Du. to fall ; ON. feUa^ 

Du. velleny^velden, to fell, or cause to fall, to throw down, lay 
prostrate. o 

The Gr. atfxtXKoi and. it's derivatives (see Fail) look as if 
the radical meaning of the word were to slip. 

Fallow. 1. The original meaning of the word is simply 
pale, in which sense it is used by Chaucer of the pale horse in 
the Bevelations. 

His eyen holwe and grisly to behold. 

His henre faUwe and pale as ashen cold. 

Qr.falbf pale, faded {falbes roth^ — grUn ; pale red, — green) ; 
then appropriated by custom to a pale* reddish colour, like 
that of deer ; der falhey the chesnut or dun horse. AS.yeafo, 
fealwe, pale reddish or yellowish. Fr. fauve, deep yellow, 
lion-tawny, light dun. — Cot. W. gweltjo, a pale hue, gwelwi, 
to make pale. Du. vael kleedj a faded garment, AS. wealo- 
toian, to wither, fade. The apparent equivalent in the Fin- 
nish languages has the sense of white, shining ; Fin. vealkia^ 
Lap. toelkeSf white ; welkotet, to grow white or pale ; Esthon. 
toalgCf white, clear, light ; walge-werrew, pale red ; voalJyaSt 
whitish. 

2. To fallow, is to plough land for the purpose of leaving it 
open to the air before it is cultivated for sowing, and we 
should not be without analogy in explaining th/) expression 
from the red colour of ploughed land. So Gael, dearg, red, 
and also land recently ploughed; as a verb, to redden, to 
plough ; Sc. faugh, fallow in colour and fallow land. On the 
other hand it see^ doubtful whether fallow in the sense of 
breaking up the sod or surface of the land may not be from 
So. fail, a s^ or turf, Sw. vail, sward ; valla tig, to gather a 
sward. In the W. of England veiling signifies ploughing up 
the turf or upper surface of the ground to lay in heaps for 
burning.— Ray. ip Jam. Drov. Dan. falde, fcelle, fudge, to 
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break up tbe ^sward, give a first sballow ploughing ; faM^ 
falle (PL "D. fallig-lant^ — Sdiiitzo), stubble or grass land once 
ploughed ; at saae i f aliens to f^ow on land so treated. — Mol- 
bech. 

To Falter. To speak in broken tones, to vacillate, totter. 
The formation of this word may •be illustrated by tlje a:falogy 
of one or two others closely resembting it in construction and 
signification. To patter is to make a light rattling sound, or, 
as the equivalent PI. D. paotern (pronounced pawtem), to re- 
peat in a monotonous, unintelligible manner. — Danneil. Tlie 
sound of the hroad vowel introduces an / (similar^to that in 
8c. nolt, from fiowtt cattle) in £!. paltett to stammer, shufile, 
trifle. 

One while his tonge it ran and paltered of a cat. 

Another while he stammered still upon a rat. —Gammer Gurton. 

Again Sc. hatter^ is to speak thick and confusedly ; to hotter^ 
to simmer, rattle, to shake, jolt, walk unsteadily. The in- 
sertion of an 4 OB in patter ^ palter ^ brings us to N. haltraf to 
limp, to walk by uneven jerks. Now a form with an initial 
analogoiis to patter ^ hatter t is seen in N. fatra^ Fr. fatrer^ 
to bungle up a piece of work (a sense constantly expressed by 
the figure of stammering) ; fatraa, a confused heap of trash, 
trifles (to be compared with Sc. hatter ^ a confused heap), 
JatraillCf trash, trumpery ; *fatrouiller, to botch, to trifle. — 
Cot. The insertion of the /, as in previous cases, gives E. /al^ 
ter, to speak Bor move unsteadily. 

In the case of hatter ^ haltra^ as well as falter y the frequent- 
ative is accompanied by simple though probably less ancient 
forms. So. haty hauty to hop, limp, N. haltOy to halt, and Prov. 
D&Xi.fautey to fail, to falter. j4.t faxite % sin talcy to falter in 
speech, to stammer. It. Sp. faltOy^ Fr. fautCy fault, defect ; 

altar y to fail, falter, be deficient. For the derivation of 
a fa\ilt from the notion of stumbling, compare G. stolperny to 
stagger, blunder. Has \oar gevoaUig gestolperty he has 
committed a great fault. — Kiittner. 
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To Faxoble, Fumble. Synonymous in the first instance 'with' 
fafflcy nurffiCf to speak imperfectly like an infant. Stameren 
other fainelen. — MS. in Hal. 13rc(iouillcr, to mtiffle, or fal- 
ter, speak imperfectly. — Cot. The signification is then trans- 
ferred to other kinds of bungling, imperfect action. “ In such 
staggering and majffling •wioe.^’ — Ilollinshcd in Hal. Dan’. 
famlc, to stammer, stuttcB, and also to fumble, to handle in an 
inefficient manner, to handle repeatedly, feel for ; Sw. famla, 
to feel for ; PI. D. fiiinnietcn, to fumble, lounge abopt ; in der 
teisken fummehiy to fumble in one’s pocket. Compare Sp. 
tartaniudenr, to stammer, falter, maffie, also to halt, to fum- 
ble. Gaol, manntach, stammering ; Manx moandaghf stam- 
mering, faltering, blunt, fumbling. 

Probably a baffling wind, a light inoffcctual wind, and 
hafflOy to mndor inofTectiml (erroneously treated in the first 
vol.), must be explained from this source. The Swab, has 
hampfen as well as mamp/viiy to mumble, and in like manner 
doubtless baffling is a parallel form with maffling. 

Fan. Hat. rannus, G. tcanne, a winnowi|ig ^fan, wannen, to 
winnow, from the same root with rentus, wind. Hret. gwenty 
wind ; gwenta, venter ou vanner lo bled, to winnow corn. — 
Lcgonidec. Gael, fannany a gentle breeze. 

Fancy, Fantom. Gr. tjiaivtOy to appear, tpavos, apparent, 
^airraCto, to make appear ; whence ^arrao-ia, Fr. /antasiOy 
imagination, fancy. Another fotmatioiT from the sumo root 
is <l>avTa(rfMa, It. fantasnidy Fr. faniosmoy fantomey an appear- 
ance, apparition, spectre, funtom. ^ 

Fang. Whatever seizes or clutches, especially the tooth of 
a ravenous beast ; also the roots or projections by \fhich the 
teeth themselves are fastened in the jaw. Gt./angetiy to catch, 
seize, take ; Goth, fahan, AS. foan-y fotiy pret. fengy ON. fUy 
pret. feck, pi. fengum, whence the derivative fanga, to get. 
Similar re^tions are seen in Dan. gm, G. gehen, to go ; NF. 
gang, ON. ganga, pret. geek, pi. gengum ; Goth, hahan, AS. 
hon, and E. hang. * 

Tangle, llew-fSEtngled. Fanglen, whimsies. — B. 
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A hatred to fopgies^ and liie French fooleries of his time. — Wood in 
Narcs. 

Fingle-fanglCf a trifle. — Hal. A nasalized form of G. ^vk- 
fackeny to fidget, move* to and fro without l^parent purpose ; 
Jick-fachcry a triflor, inconstant person ; Sw. Jick-facT^ juggling 
tricks. 

The radical image is light, rapid^mpvement to and fro, as 
with a switch. Q. Jickeny fiekeleuy to switch, move lightly to 
and fro ; E. Jicklcy inconstant. Another form of the verb is 
Swiss jieggen, in some cantons ficnggeriy to fig, fidge, or fidgt't. 
— Staldcr. 

^Ilnco new-f angle (properly new-fangoly as AS. ficoly 
fickle), or, new-fungledy inconstant, changeable, given to 
novelty. 

I 

The flesh is so petc-fangdl with mischaunce, 

That wc nc con in nothing have plcasauncc, 

That souneth unto vertuc any while. — Manciples Talc. 

This false Arcite of his neie-fapglcpesx. 

For V> him so low’ly was and trewe, 

Ytoko less deintc for her stedfastness. — Queen Annelida. 

See Figary. 

For. Goth, fairmy AS. feoVy faeorrany OlIG. fer, G. feruy 
Jiarriy Dan. fiern. 

Farce. A comedy stufled with extravagant passages of 
\vit. — B. Fr. /wree, a puddlug-haggis, the stuffing in meat; 
also a fond and dissolute play, interlude. II fait ses farceSy 
ho plaj's his pranks. — Cot. Jiat. /arcire, farsanty to stuff*. 

Fardel. Sp. fardoy fardilloy a bale, bundle ; fardagcy bag- 
gage ; IT*, ^lardes, baggage, furniture ; hardeCy a bundle, bur* 
den. — Roquef. Far do y clothes, furniture. — Diet. Corriize. 
"Ft. fardely fnrdeaUy a bundle. , 

To Fare, Ferry. Goth, faraviy ON. faroy Qc.fahrcny E. to 
farCy :^ndamentally to go, then to get on, to do, with refer- 
ence to the luck which we meet with in our progress through 
life ; to fare well or illy to bo prosperous, or the contrary, to 
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meet with good or bad entertainment, and hence farCy enter- 
tainment, food. 

From ON. fara, is formed* fary pervious, passable ; ain er 
fcBTy the river is ;|)assable ; feritty, to transport, set over ; fenay 
a passagejtboat. The O. fahreuy is not only^' to go, but to 
carry',' coijvey in a cart ; f 'dhry a fciTj', or place where people 
are carried over a strc&nK Du. vaer-schipy a ship of burden ; 
vaer-icntevy a navigable water ; recr, veery vaerdy a ferry, a 
port, or landing-place of vessels. — Kil. 

'Parm. AS. fporniy a supjjer, board, hospitality ; feormmriy 
to supply with food, to give hospitality to. The Latijused 
form of the word is Jirma. 

Yerum postquam tuta sunt opinati, convmis provincialiuu ques vulgo 
firmam appellant illccti, ad terram egrediuntur, ambo comitea ex impro- 
Tiso eos invadunt, epulos cruore confundunt. — Orderic. Vital, in Due. 

AS. ge/eormiatty to devour. — ^Beowulf. The modem sense of 
farm arose by degrees. In the first place lands were let on 
condition of supplying the lord with so many nights* enter- 
tainment for his household. Thus the Sax- Chiron. A.D. 775, 
mentions laud let by the abbot of Peterborough, on condition 
that the tenant should annually pay £50, and ams nikiea 
feormcy one night’s entertainment. This mode of reckoning 
constantly appears in Doomsday-Book. 

Reddet firmam trium noctium : i. e. 1 00 libr. 

The inconvenience of payment m kind early made imiversal 
the substitution of a money payment, which was called 
Jirma alhay or blanche fermCy from being paid in silver or 
white money instead of victuals. Sometimes the rent was 
called simply firnuty and the same name was given to the 
farmy or land from whence the rent accrued. Dare, or ponere 
ad ^rmaniy to let on lease. 

Parrier. Originally a blacksmith, one who shoes J^orscs. 
11. ferraro^ ferratorcy a farrier, horse-smith. — FI.; Fr./cr de 
chevaly a horse-shoe ; ferrery to shoe a horse. 

To Parrow. Sw. farrcy a boar^ faerriay Doxi.farey to far- 
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row, or bring forth a litter of pigs. AS. fearh, Du. rarkcn, a 
little pig. Lat. verres, a boar ; Sp. gtiarro, ~a, -illo, a boar, 
sow, pig. On the other liand, the Sw. far-gallty a boar, G. 
farrCf AS.^cor, a bull,* lead Ihre to derivythe word from 
ON. fara-y samjr^ast, to proci*eate, have intercourse with. 

Farthing, Ferlii^. AS. fcortJding, the fourth p£irt Of a 
coin, originally by no moons confine<^ te the case of a penny. 

This ycrc the kynge — made a ncwe quyne os the nobylle, half nobylle, 
and ferdyng-mhylle . — Grey Friars’ Chron. Cam. Soc. 

Farthingale. Fr. rertugadCf verdugalle, a fardingale. — Cot*. 
Sp. verdiigado, Ptg. t'erdi(gad<ty averdugaduy a hooped petti- 
coat, or stiffened support for spreading out the petticoats over 
the hips. The fashion seems to have come from the penin- 
sula, and the name finds a satisfactory explanation in Sp., 
Ptg. verdugoy a rod or shoot of a tree, in Ptg. applied to a 
long plait or fold in a garment. — Roquoto. Hence aver- 
dugada would signify a plaited petticoat in the same way in 
which from It. faldoy a fold, wo have jfaldiglia, any plaiting 
or puckering, a^o & saveguard that gentlewomen use to ride 
withal — FI., a hoop-petticoat. — Altieri. 

Fashion. 'Ft. fia^on (from IjoA,. facer e, to make), the form 
or make of a thing. 

Fast, Fasten. Fast is common to all the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian langiiages in the sense of firm, solid, mibroken, 
close-pressed. ON. Jctsta^laddy the continent. Du. vestingcy 
a fastness or strong-hold, a place of unbroken defence ; resfc 
dcr stadty the lyalls of the city. 

To follow fast on another is to come close upon him, to 
come without leaving an interval, to follow quickly. Hence 
fasty rapid in succession, and more generally, rapid in motion. 
QtoiFi. fastany to hold, to keep ; whence to fast, to keep from 
food. G. fassen, Du. ratten, to hold. 

Fat. G. fetty ON. feitr. 

Father. Sanscr. pitri, Gr. Ttarrip, Lat. pater, G. rater, 
ON. fadir. 

Fathom. AS. fcBthm, a bosom, embrace, whatever em- 
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braces or incloses, an expanse. Ofer mine foldan fcpihm ,• 
over all Ibo expanse of the earth. ON. fadma, Dan. fadme^ 
to embrace ; ON.yh^/mr, bosom, embrace, the length one can 
reach with the>>^wo arms expanded.' Sw. en famn hoy as 
much hay as can be held in the two arms. • Du. mdem, tho 
length of thread held out between the two arms, a fathom. 
— Kil. O. fadeuy a* thread of certain length; thread in 
general. 

The root seems to bo G. fassciiy Du. ratten, to hold. 

• Faucet. Fr. faulset, fausset, properly the short wooden 
pipe or mouthpiece that is inserted in a ban el for the purpose 
of drawing wine or beer, and is itself stopped with a plug or 
spiggot. Tho origin is Fr. faiilser,faasser, to majee a failing, 
fault, or breach in anything, to transpierce. Fattssec, a breach 
in a wall, a transpiercing ; faulser un cca, ttne troupe, ^c., to 
pierce or strike through a shield, to charge through a troop, 
&c. A fausset, then, is radically a piercer, and accordingly 
the term clepsidra, given as tho Latin for faunset in tho 
Promptorium, is explained in tho Ortus* as^, the same with 
docillus, Anglic^ a percer or a spygote. Tho expression of 
forcing a lock is probably a corruption of the Fr. fauUcr. 

Fault. \t.faUa, a defect, want ; ^p.falta, 'Fr.faulte,/aufe, 
defect, failing, omission, offence. According to Dicz, from 
Lat. fallerc, through a supposititious fallifare, Sp. /altar. It. 
faltare, to fail, to be wanting. •But seb Falter. 

Faulohion. Sec Falchion. 

Faulter. See Falter. 

Fawn. The OFr. faon, feon, was applied to the young of 
animals in general, as of a lion, bear, dragon ; faoher, feoner, 
to bring forth young, to lay eggs. Explained by Diez from 
Lot. foetus, through a derivative fedon, feon, as from fej^a 
(used by Virgil in the sense of sheep, properly breeding 
ewes), wfire formed Prov. feda, Piedm. fea, sheep. So from 
fetus, progeny, Walach. /"et, child, faV^, daughter ; f^ta, to 
bear young ; Sard, fedii, progonj»; Swiss fe, son, fede, daugh- 
ters. — Vocab. de Vaud. 
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Feal, Fealty. It. fedele^ Fr. from Lat. JideliH, faithful ; 
'Er.feelU, fealty, fidelity. 

Fear. AS. ./?/•/•, fear, and as rfn adj. sudden,- Violent ; fwr- 
cyh, intense cold ; /«•/■* iwmlm, fm'-death, slVyilfien death ; fa>r- 
liCf sudden ; fiA'inga, suddenly, by chance. Du. yaer, fear, 
terror, danger ; vner-Jit'k, terrible, dangerous ; vaeren, to^fcar. 
ON. ./ar, danger ; farlegr, dangeroui ; ^ar-siukr, dangerously 
ill ; ferlcgry hideous, frightful. 

He felt him hevy and ferly sick.~Il. Brunne. 

And on the next when we were far from home, 

A fearl^ chance (whereon alone to think 
My hand now quakes and all my senses fail) 

Gan us befall. — Gascoigtic, Voyage to Holland. 

And thet nes non veorlich wunder. — Ancren lliwlc, 112. 

Hence clliptically,^r/y, wonder. 

Sw../am, danger. Lifs-fara, danger of life, or as it might 
as well be translated, fear of life. JDcr hnr ingen fara, there is 
no danger, or there is no fear. OSw. fara, to fear. — Ihro. Q. 
fahr, gefahr, 4ltngcr. Fr. effitrer, to scare, terrify, appall. 
The logical order would seem to be, what comes suddenly 
upon one, fear, danger. Hire says that Sw. fara, to go, is 
applied to the production of misfortunes by magic art ; far- 
8ot, a sickness so produced; hence an epidemic, manifestly 
identical with AH. fer-cwealni. 

Feasible. Fr. fais^le, thaf may be done, from faire, to do. 

Feat, Feature, Faitor. From Lat. facere, factum, was 
formed OFr.^/tVe, faict, JMod. Fr. fait, made, done, a deed, 
fact, feat. Secondary derivatives are It. fattura, OFr. faic~ 
ture, the*making or workmanship of a thing, the lines or 
features by which it is distitfguished ; faictis facticius, 
0£. feiise), made after the fashion of another, well made, well 
featured, neat, feat, handsome. — Cot. Liqueurs fetisses, mode 
or compounded liquors. 

The OFr. faiteor, faite^ir, OE. faitour, properly only a 
maker or constructor (like* Lat. and forge, which 

originally signified simply to make or form), acquired a bad 
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eense, and was applied to one who makes for an ill purpose, 
who makes his appearance or conduct other than it naturally 
would he. See To Feign. "Faytowre, fictor, simulator ; ffiy- 
towre that feynj^h sekeness for trowandise, vagius. — Pr. Pm. 

To Fease, Feize, Fheeze. This word occifrs in two main 
senses, the connection of which is by no means obvious, though 
it is impossible to ti*cat them apart : 1, to whip, chastise, 
harass — Hal. ; and, 2, to ravel out the end of a rope. 

To /eanOy or feag, virgis credere.- -Skin. Fr. fesser, to whip ; 
Prov. Dan.^kke, G.^fzen, Du. veselen, to whip a child, Du. 
jijeken, ferire. — Kil. Prov. Yj.feaky a sharp twitch or pull. 
For the identity of Jtkke, and Jitzeny compare E. tweak and 
twitch. 

The primary imago seems to bo the sound of switching with 
a light rod. Swiss Jatisen, ^tzen, to switch, to reprehend, give 
a sharp reproof to ; Jitzer, rods for children ; fineluy to switch 
to and fro, to move to and fro with a light instrument, to 
fiddle, to write too fine and thin, or scrawl in writing, to 
rain fine and thin. — Stalder. Bav. fiseln, 'Uy f ddle or twiddle 
with the fingers as in undoing' a knot, passing on the beads 
of a rosary or the like, to do light minute work ; JiaVarwet 
(arbeit), fiddling work.— Schm. PI. D. ^sseln, to rain fine 
and thin, to ravel out threads; Jiss,Jissely a thread, fibre. — 
Danneil. Swiss Jisel, a thin, poor creature, loose hanging 
threads ; g'Jiesely scrawl, writing too fine and thin ; Jisern, to 
ravel out, rain fine and thin, scrawl in writing, work in a 
piddling waj% with too great attention to niceties ; fitzeruy to 
scrawl in writing ; Jitzeriy a single thin stroke, or thread spun 
too fine. — Stalder. Du. vcscy vesefy fibres, threads, straws; 
vescUnge der worteleUy fibres of the roots ; Prov. E. fassingsy 
any hanging fibres of roots of plant-. ZIJ.. ^ 

cloth, fractillus, villus. — Pr. Pm. I fasyll out as silke or 
velvet cloth, je raule ; my sleeve is fasylledy raucl6e. — Palsgr. 
Swiss to ravel out ; fatzeUy hanging threads or tatters ; 

E. faseingsy hangings, tnswAs'y* fattersy tatters. — Hal. G. 
fmenyfasehiy to ravel, fease. 
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To f ease is also tiscd in the sense of incite. 


Those eager impes whom food-v(ant fea^d to fight •amain. 

Mirror fojr in Nores. 


In this sense ft may bo from to exhort, q;cicourage, 

set on ; instigo, capere facio alium, calcar addo. — Gudme 
Feather. ON. Jiodury Sw. fjad^y iDan. Du. vcdei\ 

veer, Pol. pioro, Bohem. peitj, feathers. Gr. mepov, a wing. 
Probably from Du. vlcdern, Bav. J^dern, to flap, flutter, 
flitter. G. Jleder-wisch, a feather-broom, goose’s wing. A 
similar loss of the 1 is seen in J3. badger, from Fr.^ hladier ; 
hat or bak, from blatta, blacia ; fugleman, from G.fliigelmann, 
and -in G.fittich or Jlittich, a wing. 'Qo.x. Jlitschen, to flap, 
flutter, or as a noun, the pinion of a wing. 

Fee, Fief, Feudal. The importance of cattle in a simple 
state of society early caused an intimate connection between 
the notion of cattle and of money or wealth. Thus wo have 
Lat. pecus, cattle; pecunia, money; and Goth, faihu, posses- 
sions, is identitj;^! with OIIG. fhu, fehu, G. rieh, cattle, ON. 
fe, cattle, money, AS. feoh, cattle, riches, money, price, re- 
ward. Adopted into the llomanco tongues the word became 
It.^o, Prov. feu, fieu, Fr. fief. When it received a Latin 
dress the introduction of a as in many other cases, to avoid 
the hiatus, produced the M. Lat. feudum, signifying the pro- 
perty in land distributed by fhc conqueror to his companions 
in arms, as a reward for their past services, and pledge for their 
rendering tln^like for the future. Ilence the term fee, in E. 
law, for the entire estate in land ; feoffment, from 'Fv. fieffet', 
to conve^ tte fief, or^e, to a new owner. Fee has also been 
appropriated by custom to certain money-payments. 

Feeble. OFr. floibe, flcbe, fleble, Gris, fleivel, It. fierple, 
Fr. foible. The common derivation from Lat. flebilis, la- 
mentable, is unsatisfactory. • 

In words not far removed from a representative origin the 
preservation of parallel forms with a radical p and k, or h and 
g, is very common. Now we have E. flag, to grow limber. 
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decay, wither — B. ; Fr. flaque^ weak, feeble, faint, flaggy. — 
Cot. In the same way we pass from the image of a flapping 
sheet to the sense of want of stifibess in Fr. flappi (in a flap- 
ping condition) ^faded — c. nouv. nouv. ; flappe, soft, faded, 
over-ripe« — Gloss. Genevois ; E. flabby^ soft,* tending to fall 
togefher j Fr. flehcy fleve^ JiAce — Pat. de Champ., Du. flanwe^ 
weak, feeble ; Prov. ajiibirt afeblir, to weaken ; Lang, fibla, 
fipla, fepliy to yield, bend together, give way, become soft, 
lose courage. — Diet. Cqstr. 

To Feed. See Food. 

To Fe^. AS. /elan, G. fuhleny Du. roelcuiy to feel. ON. 
Jialluy to touch softly with the 2)alm of the hand. Thar hafa 
hagar hendur umjxallady skilful hands have touched that ; it 
is a work of art. — Hald. Pially a hill, also the promiijences 
in the palm of the hand between the fingers, in which the 
sense of touch is especially seated. 

To Feign, Feint. Lat. fingerey to form, frame, make, con- 
trive, pretend. "Ex. fvindrey to feign, and from the past ptep. 
feinty E. feinty a pretence. In like manner Mod. Gr. ica/xro), 
to do, to make ; Kapovopai, to feign, pretend ; Ka/xtaTrjs, a 
maker, a dissembler. 

Fell. Goth. yirV/*, ON . ^elly yelldXy Du. ve/y Jjat. pfi/lisy skin. 

To Fell. See Fall. To fell a seam, to turn it down, is 
Gael, filly fold, wrap, plait ; Sw. fdlly a fold, a hem, falkty to 
hem. * 

Fell, Felon. It. felloy cruel, moody, murderous — FI. ; Fr. 
fcllcy cruel, fierce, untraetable ; felony cruel, reugh, untract- 
able ; felonicy anger, cruelty, treason, any s^ch heinous 
olicnce committed by a vassal against his lord whereby ho is 
>vorthy to lose his estate. Cot. Dicz rejects the derivation 
fropa Lat. fely gall, but his suggestion from OHG. filloy a 
skinner, scourger, executioner, is not more satisfactory. The 
true origin is probably to be found in the Celtic branch. 
W. gwally defect ; Bret, gwally bad, wicked, defect, fault, 
crime, damage ; gwall-obevy to def ill ; gwallay to injure. In 
the some language bad, wicked, iU; faUaaty to make 
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worse, to weaken ; fallakry wicked, villain ; faUaeiiy weakness, 
fainting; fallenter, wickedness, malice, malignity; falloni, 
perfidy, treachery ; fallout^ or fellout, to fail/ *1x5 wanting. 
Gael./ca//, deceive, betray, fail, treason, tre&^Kery ; feallan^ a 
felon, traitor; yeall-duinet b. worthless man; fcall-leight a 
quack doctor ; fealltairy a traitor,* villain. ^ » 

Pelly, Felloe. G. felge, Du. velgh^ md~velghey the crooked 
pieces which compose the circumference of a wheel. 

Fellow. OE. felawy ON. felagi, a partner in goods ; sam- 
fic-lag-skaj), partnership, a laying together of goods, from^, 
-money, goods, and lag, order, society, community. At leggia 
lag vid einn, to enter into partnership with him. Uonumfglgdi 
konomat lagi, a woman accompanied him as concubine. So 
fink-l-agi, a partner in fishing, hrod-lagi, a partner at meals, 
a companion ; Sw. soig-laga, a bed-fellow. PI. D. gelag, a 
company of drinkers ; lages-hrocr, gelagea-hmer, a boon com- 
panion. 

Here now make y the 
Myn owne felow in al wise, 

Of w’orldly good and mvj'chandise. 

Chilli -of Bristowe, Lydgate. 

Felt, Filter. G. Jilz, Du. mil. It. felzc, felt cloth made 
by working wet wool together. Felzata, the stuff of which a 
barge’s tilt is mode ; foltro, a felt, felt hat, felt cloak. — FI. 

feutre, felt, also a*filter, if piece of felt, or thick woollen 
cloth to strain things through. — Cot. 

Pol. j»t%V,^elt ; Bohem. plst, plstenice, a felt hat. Gr. 
TtiXos, felt, or anything made of felt ; ‘TriA.oo), to 

make into ielt, compress, thicken ; Dat. pilous, a felt hat or 
cap ; Kuss. roilok, felt ; It. follare, to felt or thicken ; /olto, 
thick, close; foltrello, as feltro, a little felt — FI.; Lat. fuUo, 
a thickener of cloth. The invention of felt would proba\>ly 
be made among pastoral nations at an exceedingly early 
period, and the name would most likely be transmitted with 
the invention. The resemblance to several words of similar 
meaning may be accidental. Lat. pilus^ hair ; villus f a lock. 
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shaggy hair; Fin. wUXa^ wool ; W. gwallt, Q(SL^./altf hair of 
the head. 

Female, ^r./emellef from. JjQ.t.'femina. The form of the 
word has heen^S^iconsciously altered ‘in E. to bring it in re- 
lationship to male, with which it has no < real connection. 
Male and female were formorly written maule eLn.6.fetnelle. The 
designation of a worn oil is most likely to be taken from the 
characteristic of child-bearing, typified by the womb or belly, 
which are often confounded under a single name. The Lap. 
waimo signifies the heart or intestines, while in Fin. it sig- 
nifies a woman ; 'waimoinent womanly, feminine. Sc. wame, 
wainiy weanif the womb, belly; wamyt, pregnant. — Jam. 

Fen. OlS.fen, a morass ; fen-votry thoroughly „wet. poth. 
fani, mud. Tho OE. fen was also used in the sense of mud, 
filth. 

Fend, Fender, Fence. From Fr. defendrey to forbid, defend, 
protect; defemey prohibition, protection, fence. A similar 
omission of the particle de in tho adoption of a Fr. word is 
seen in tho rout of an army, from Fr. dero^te^ 

The art of fencing or sword-playing was termed the science 
of defence, as Fr. s^escrimery to fence, from G. schirm, protec- 
tion, shelter. 

The fence-months were those in which it was unlawful to 
chose in the forests, from defense in the sense of prohibition. 

Fenowed, Vinewed. Mouldy^ musty*. AS. finiey gefinegody 
decayed ; Du. vinnigy rancid, moiddy, aA'^aricious. Gael. 
fineagy fionagy a mite, a miser. The "primary meaning of 
fenowed would thus be moth or mite-caten, then moiddy, 
corrupt. "VV. gwiddoHy mites, small particles of i^hat is dried, 
or rotted ; gwiddonogy mity, rotten. 

Fere. AS. geferay a companion, one who fares or goes with 
one. 

Ferly. , "Wonder. See Fear. 

Fern. Du. vaereuy vaeren-krityd. Probably named from 
the reputed use of the seed in cmagical incantations, being 
supposed to confer the power of going invisible. 
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Tongen (fern), plante dont se servent Ics pretendus sorciers. — Vocab. dc 
Vaud. 

The Sw. verb^m, to*go, as ihre remarks, specially ap- 
plied to events produced by diabolic art. 'J^r-soty a sickness 
produced by iiftantation, thence an epidemic. AS. ftpr-deathy 
fcer-cwealnie, sudden death. Dn. vaerende-wiify a yitch, en- 
chantress ; Sc. fnre-folkisy fairies. 

Perrel, Ferule. Two words arc hero confounded. 

1. A ferrel or rerrily Fr. virolcy an iron ring put about the 
end of a staff, &c., to keep it from riving. — Cot. VtrcTy to 
veer or turn round. 

2. It. feniUiy Fr. feritley a rod or palmer used for correction 
in aphools« Lat. feriduy a bamboo, canc, rod, switch. 

Ferret. 1. Spun silk and riband woven from it. It. 
fior^tOy Fr. fleurety coarse ferret-silk — FI. ; floret-silk. — Cot. 
G. floretty the outer envelop of tho silk-cod, flirt or flurt-silk, 
forrot-silk, ferret. Florett-bandy a ferret riband. — Kuttn. 

2. It. furettoy ferettOy Fr. farety G. frettCy fretUwiesely a 
ferret, an ani|na| used in hunting rabbits or rats in holes 
otherwise inaccessible. 

It is commonly supposed that the name of the animal has 
given rise to tho verb signifying to poke in holes and comers, 
to search out. It. ferettarey furettarcy to ferret or hunt in 
holes, to grope or fumble — FI. ; Fr. fiiretcry to search, 
hunt, boult out, spy narrowly into every hole and comer. — 
Cot. It seems to me far more likely that the ferret (exclu- 
sively a tam^ animal) is named from the purpose for which it 
is kept, viz. for rooting or poking in holes for rabbits or 
vermin.* The G. fretticiesel would signify a weasel kept for 
tho purpose designated by the verb fretten. Now wo have 
Prov. fretary Fr. f rotter y Bov. fretten y to mb, to move to and 
fro over a surface. Moreover, fretten is identified with I*rov. 
E. froaty Du. toroeteny by the Xiommon use of the three in the 
peculiar sense of to drudge, to earn with pains and difflcidty. 
Wroeten is also to poke* the fire, to poke or root in the 
ground as a pig with his snout. The same train of thought 
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is found in Prov. fregar^ It. frcgare, to rub, frugarc, to rub, 
to pinch and spare miserably, to grope, to fumble, fuvegare 
(for ferugarejf. to fumble oT grope for, to sweep an oven. 
And as frcgare ^ y^ugare give rise to furegare by the insertion 
■ of an f! (as in umhcrella for anibt'ella), bo frettdh, /rotter, xoroe- 
ten, aVo convciiiod by a similar change into It. ferettare, {fe- 
riitare) furctare. * • 

The strongest objection to the foregoing explanation is 
Fr. furoH — Pat. de Champ., Sp. huron, a ferret. But fure- 
gare, furettare, to poke, grope, or search out, have so much 
the appearance of diminutives from a simple far are, that 
furon may well have been formed from that hypothetical 
form in the same way as Jt. furegonc from furegare, and with 
the same sense of poker, searcher-out. 

Ferry. See Fare. 

Fers. The Queen at Cliess. — Chaucer. OFr. fierce, 
fierche, fierge, from Pers. ferz, a general. The confusion of 
fierge with rierge may perhaps have led to the alteration of 
the Fr. designation to Dame, or Peine, F. Qupen. 

Fescue. A small straw used as a pointer in 8}>clling. Fr. 
fcHtu, Jt. festaca, a straw. 

To Fester. To putrefy, corrupt. — ^B. "Wall, s' (filter, so 
corrompre, s’empuanter; dialect of Aix fiesen, to begin to 
smell disagreeably — Grandg. ; PI. B. fistrig, fusty, ill-smell- 
ing, as a close chamber. — Danneil. * 

Festoon, feston. It. festone, any kind of great wreath, 

garland, or chaplet made of boughs, leaves, or [powers, much 
used in Italy on their church-doors at the celebration of their 
feasts. — FI. 

To Fetch. 1. Fetchyn, or fettyn, affero. — Pr. Pm. AS. 
fecean, fettan, fetigean. Fris. fetje, fetgje, to seize. — Outzen. 
Sw. fatta, G. fassen, to seize ; Bav. fessen, to bring home ; 
korn, wein fessen, to get in the harvest, vintage. “ He’s mar- 
ried a wife, and he’s fessen her hame.” ON. at fd {eg fas, 
feck, hefi fengid), to get. 

2. Fetch, a trick. 
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*TVas Justice Bramble's fetch to get tlie wench. 

'Qq.v. fatzctiy to jost, play pricks, jeer one with words or tricks. 
— Schmeller. G. ftiizen, faxen, ’tricks. The/Kidical image 
consists of rapid action to and fro, represen^^ by forms like 
fick-fackt fitHch^atsch, &c. See Fidget. . 

Fetch, Fetch-candle. The appsfritipn of one who is aliVe. — 
Hal. Fetch-lights, fetch-candles, tsorpse- candles, or dead- 
men’s candles, are appearances seen at night, as of candles 
in motion, supposed to be in attendance on a ghostly funeral, 
and to portend the death of some one in the neighbourhood. 
— 13raud’s Popular Superstitions. The superstition pbviously 
agrees with the notion of the Will o’ the wisp or ignis fatuus, 
whioh is known in Holland by the name of L>o(Hl-kee 7 'se, 
death-candle, or dead-man’s candle. 

^ The name might plausibly be explained as if the apparition 
were something sent to fetch the fated person to the other 
world, but probably it has a more ancient origin than would 
be indicatetl by such a derivation. The T'itFtt in Scandina- 
vian mythology is a kind of goblin supposed to dwell in 
mounds and desert places, and the ignis fatuus is called in 
Norway Vivtlc-tt/s, the Vmtt’s candle, the identity of whioh 
with the Pembrokeshire Fetch-light, or Fctch-candlc, can 
hardly be doubted. 

Fetlock. The hair that ^rows behind on a horse’s feet. — 
B. Now generally applied to the joint on which the hair in 
question grows. We shoidd naturally resolve the word into 
fooi-locky in a*5cordance with Sw. htrf-8ka>gg, hoof-beard ; but 
ISwiss fiesloch, Jialoch, Du. rithk, vitslok (Halma in v. fanon)^ 
the pastern of a horse, lead in another direction. PI. D.^«s, 
fine thread, fibres — Danneil ; Swiss Jisel, gejiset, loose, un- 
ravelled threads hanging from a garment, also the fetloclf or 
long hair growing on the pastern. — Stalder. See to Feaze. 

Fetter. AS. fcotuVi f cetera Du. vetei\ ON. fwty ffotr, 
shackles, bonds. Distinct from AS. feMy ON. fetilly G. f easel, a 
girdle, thong, belt, although G. fessel has also acquired the 
sense of fetter. ON. fiotra, impedire ; N. ff'etra, applied to 
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the act of hunters, who are supposed to stay by charms tho 
flight of the beast they are pursuing ; literally, to fix to his 
footsteps, to\qt dast, to render immoveable. ON. fetf Dan. 
J^'edf ws^tep. Lat. impedire’to hinder ; pedicOy Gr. 

w«d7, a shackle ; weSao), to hinder, to stop, f^tja Oorjv e-jrsbrjs’ 
ivi 'irevToOf stopped the swift ^hip in the sea. 

To Eettle. To setcia order, to repair anything that is 
broken or defective, to set about anything ; fettle, good condi- 
tion, proper repair. Perhaps the fundamental idea is that of 
binding up, binding together, from AS. fetcl, a girdle, Sw. 
fact ill, a girdle, band, handle of a sword, tho equivalent of 
G. fessei, a thong, from fassen, to hold. Thus fettle is ex- 
plained by Coles, »e accingere ad aliquid. 

Nor list he now go whistling to the car. 

But sells his team and fettlelh to the war. — Hall in Nares* 

— girds himself to tho war. To fettle to, to go about a busi- 
ness — B., to buckle to. ON. fiotla, nodare et renodaro ; fidt- 
lar, nooses, snares. — llald. 

Hie Scottys into gud aray 
Togj'ddyr knyt thaim, apertly 
Tuk the feld and manlykly 

Fetljft wyth thare fays in fycht. — Wyntoun in Jam. 

On tho other hand fettle is often used in a sense which leads 
in a totally diflferent direction. It is applied to the light 
work required to finish the prepllrationi§ of a thing. 

Swift desires the footman, when he knows his master to be 
most busy, to “ come in and pretend to fettle abfut tho room.” 
Here it seems to agree with ON. fail, actus levis, frivolus, 
fiddling action ; fiatla, to fumble — llald. ; fitta, ‘modicum 
tango vel apparo — Gudm. ; loviter digitos admovere j fitla, vid, 
leviter attingere — Hald. ; N. fitla, to labour at a thing 
one cannot get right, as in untying a knot — Aasen ; PI. D. 
fieeln, to pass tho fingers gently over ; fieseln, to bustle about 
in cleaning ; fissel-mdken (fettle-maid), an luider housemaid. 
— Brem. Wtb. « 

Feud. OIIG. gifehida, Goi^. fathva, enmity, from Goth. 
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fian, AS. fian,Jeant to hate. Qt.fehd, fehde, A^.fxhth, M. 
Lat. faida, the revenge pursued by the relations of a murder- 
ed man, and the legitimate state' of warfare m^mung thereon. 
** Vindicta parcntum, *quod ./aidant dicirn'i^fSl/* — Due. AS. 
fephth-bote, the'sum paid to the relations of the jnurdered 
man to make up a feud. Du. vied, veetCy rca, hatred, 

quarrel. — Kil. 

Pever. Fr. fi^vre, Lat. febns. From the notion of shiver- 
ing. Bav. fibem, fippern vor zorn, vpr hegierde, to tremble 
with ang^r or desire. — Schm. Lat. rihro, E. quiver, are 
closely related. 

Feverfew. An herb good against fevers. — B. Lat. febri- 
fugal fromfugare, to put to flight. 

Few. Goth, favs, pi. fatai, little, few ; Icel. far, fa, ftUf, 
OJlGr. foho, A&. feawa, ILat. paucus, 

Fewel. Mid. Lat. focale (from focus, hearth, fire), OFr. 
fouaille, supply of wood for the fire, or right of cutting it. 
** Et sunt spinsc crescentes in Lonedon pro focnliJ* — Mon. 
Angl. in Due. « In like manner fouage, fouce, from focagium, 
focafn. 

Fewterer. One who had charge of the dogs of chase. It. 
neltro, a greyhound; Fr. vauUre, a boar-hound; raultrcy, a 
kennel of rautres. 

Fib. An euphemism for a lie. It. fiahbare, to sing merry 
tunes and idle songs, 'as nurses do in rocking their children, 
also to tell flim-flam tales. — FI. Fabbin, flattering. — Craven 
Gloss. Fible^able, nonsense. — Ilal. Compare Pol. begka, a 
nursery tale^ a lie. 

To Fey* Te cleanse meadows, ponds, &c. — B. G. fegen, 
to cleanse, scour, sweep. 

Fickle. AS. ficol, versipellis, inconstans, vacillating ; , G. 
fcken, to move quickly to and fro. See Fidget. 

Fiddle. G. fiedel, Du. rcdele, veh — K!il., OHG. fidula, M. 
Lat. vitula, Prov. viula. It. viola, and thence the dim. violin. 
The designation is taken from the light rapid movement of 
the bow to and fro upon the strings. See Fidge. 
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To Fidg^e, Fidget. To make light involuntary movcmonts, 
to be unable to keep still. To jidge about, to be continually 
moving up down. — B. * Swiss fitschrn, to flutter to and 

fro, jump up ah^* down ; whence children are called fitschy 
JltschH. ,Fitzen, to switch with a rod. — Stdlder. Prov. E. 
to Jigy to, fidget about. — Hal. Swiss figgetiy to rub, shove, or 
move to and fro, to fidg»,t. Sc. /’Av?, to be restless, to be in a 
constant state of trivial motion ; fiok-facksy minute, trouble- 
some pieces of work ; OE. fgkyny or jiidiyn about in idleness, 
vagor. — Pr. Pm. to whip, to switch, 

fackeHy factitare, agitare. — Kil. Gt. fick-fachetiy to fidget, 

move about without apparent end, to play tricks. — Kiittn. 
Ficken, to make short quick movements, to rub te and fro. — 
Sanders. Pav. ficken, figken, to switch with a rod, ^mako 
short quick movements to and fro ; figkcln, to play on the 
fiddle ; figkel-bogen, a fiddle-bow. “ Figela, fidel ; figclator, 
fidelar.” — Schm. Swiss fisclcn, fieseln, to switch to and fro, 
to fiddle about a thing, work in a trifling manner, imdcr the 
appearance of business, do nothing ; fisel-hogcit, a fiddle-bow ; 
fiscler, one who strums on a stringed instrument. — Stalder. 
To fiissic, to fidget — llal. ; to bustle. — Jam. PI. D. vise-rase, 
empty talk — Brem. Wtb. ; Du. wisje-wasje, trifling. — Pere 
Marin in v. hcuzcling. E. fiddle-faddle, trifling work, non- 
sensical talk. Bav. fitschcl-fatscheln, to run tattling about. 

The occurrence of these reduplications, as fick-fack, fiddle- 
faddle, &c., with or without a variation in the vowel, is always 
evidence of a short descent from direct imitetion. In the 
present instance the original imago, or sound iirtended to be 
represented, is that made by a switch or some light instru- 
ment in rapid movement, and from the attempts to repre- 
seijt the sound are derived words which are figuratively 
applied to light trifling or inconstant action, tricks, ptirpose- 
less talk. 

Fie I An intcijection of disapprobation, G. /?/ut / W. ffi ! 
The origin is the act by which ■vfe are instinctively led to de- 
fend ourselves against a bad smell, viz. shutting the passage 
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through the noBO and expelling the breath through the Bcrew- 
cd-up mouth and protruded lips. Sp. pu ! exclamation of 
disgust at a bad smell ; fu ! interjection of ^sgust. — Neu- 
manif. * 

Fief. Sco , 

Field. G. /eld, Du. reld, the o|>en country, sqil, plain, 
level country. ON. riillr, field, mebdow; Sw. wall, grassy 
soil, meadow, plain ; walla nig (of the soil), to cover itself with 
a sward of turf. Prov. Dan. fallo,^C) green swarjl, land 
lying in grass that has to be ploughed ; /aid, an inclosed por- 
tion of cultivated soil, field of rye or potatoes. Sc. /ale, /eal, 
any grassy part of the sui'face of the ground ; /ail-dyke, a 
turf.wall. • Gael, /id, a sod. W. gwellt, grass. 

Field-fare. A kind of thrush. AS. /ealo-/or, from /ealo, 
yellowish, fallow-coloured. 

Fiend. Qoih.. /Jands, fiands, Gi./eind, enemy, from Goth. 
/Jan, /an, to hate. ON. /andi, a hater, enemy, the devil. 

Fierce. 'Ex. /croce, 'ijoX. /erox. 

Fife. G. p/^i/«. It. piffaro, Fr. /{fre. Like Lat. pipire, 
Gr. 'nvninCiiv, E. pil*f', from the representation of a shrill 
note. 

Fifteen, Fifty. See Five. 

Figary, Fegary, Vagary. As Sc. /gmalccry, a temporary 
fancy, a whim. Formed from the verb /g, to move to and fro, 
on the same principle on which a /ad, a whim, is formed from 
/ddle/addle, representing trifling action, action to and fro 
with a light iinstrumcnt. See Fidget. 

Fight. AS. /eoht, /yht, G. /echt, fight. Swiss /ecliten, 
/chten, ‘tb haste, to struggle ; Sw. /ka, to pursue w’ith eager- 
ness, ardently desire, strive for ; /kt, earnest endeavour. 

Ilan Btod emot then Lithurgium 
Med alia /kl. 

He opposed the Liturgy with all his might. Prov. l&./ck, to 
struggle or fight with the legs, as a child in a cradle. — Grose. 
Norse /kta mm haandom, to throw the hands about as if 
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striking.— Aasen. The radical idea thus seem^ the throwing 
about the hands and arms. See Fidget. 

Filberd. Q^msi fill-heard, a kind of nut which just fills the 
cup made by th^Sbeards of the calyx. In an ordinary'^asol 
the nut projects to a considerable distance beyond the beard. 

To Filch. To steal small matters. Swiss pioke, subducere, 
clam aufcrro. — Idioticon^Bemense in Deutsch. Mundart. N. 
pilka. Sc. pilh, to pick. “She has his pouch.” — Jam. 

KT. pliklfa, to pluck. , 

File. 1. OIIG. ^ih{la,figila, from figen, to rub. — Schwcnck. 
But Bohcm. pila, a saw ; pilnjk, a file ; piliti, to saw, to file. 

2. File, in the sense of rank, order, is from Lat. filmn, a 
thread, Fr. fil, a thread, line, streak, rank, course. Vow. — •Cot, 

Filigree. Formerly filigrain. Evelyn in the Fop’s Dic- 
tionary describes fiilgrmned work as “ whatever is made of 
silver wire- work.” — R. filigrana, a. kind of work in which 

the entire texture or grain of the material is made up of 
twisted gold or silver wire, from filo, wire, and grano, the 
grain or direction of the fibres of wood or ether fibrous mat- 
ters. — Neumann. 

To Fill, FuU. The primary meaning of Jill seems to bo to 
pour liquids, in which the G. Jullcn is still used. Wein in 
dn karaffe fullen, to decant. Fin fms tccin avf flasschen fal- 
len, to bottle wine. The connection with the notion of full- 
ness is obvious. Iiith. pillu, pilti, to pour, pour into, fill full ; 
pilnas, full ; showing that the radical meaning of Lat. im- 
plcre must be to pour into, y/honco plenas, identfeal with Lith. 
piluas, full. , 

Fillet. 1. Fr. filet (dim. of fil, thread), a little thread, 
string, or twist ; whence a fillet, a hair-lace, or ribbon to tic 
up Ihe hair. 

2. Tho'l'r. filet is also the band of flesh which lies along 
imder the backbone of animals, de boevf, de veau. When 
served at table, however, the filet de hoeuf appears as a solid 
lump without bone, whence perhaps the fillet of veal may 
have been so named, as being a similar boneless lump, although 
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taken from a different part of the animal. It may however 
be from being bound together by a fillet or banda^. 

FiU^ A phip, flip, or flirt with tho fingers/ 'irom an imi- 
tationBr tho sound. 

FiUy. See F^al. 

Film, Flimsy. AS. filnit a skin,«/^/msn, a membrane. Fris. 
firmly filmenCy tho skin of the body.— eBichthofen. W. pUeriy 
cuticle, rind ; pilioy to peel ; pilionen, a thin peel, a film. 

Flirnsy, of the nature of a film. ^rov. Dan. fiemSy tho 
skin on boiled milk ; fiimsy fitmaCy small bits of skin in milk. 

Filter. See Felt. 

Filth. See Foul. 

Fimble. *0. feitiely femel-hanfy fimmely the male plants of 
hemp which are soonest ripe, and have to be picked out by 
hand from among the female, left to ripen their seed. The 
larger and stronger growth of the seed-bearing plants pro- 
bably led to their being called in Fngland early or male~hempy 
and this perhaps has led to the supposition that fimhle is a 
corruption of femaley as the word is commonly explained. The 
real signification is the act of picking out the early ripe plants, 
which is termed fimmeln in G., and femeler in the North of 
France, while the plants so picked out are called fimeles . — 
H^cart. The Du. fimeleny or femeleny is applied to any light 
action with the fingers, to tease wool, flax, or hemp, to trifle, 
gesticulari digitis, frustra factitare rem frivolam. Femel, 
cannabis brovior, discerpta, convulsa, linum carptum, vulsum. 
— K.il. Tho Msrb is a dim. of Fris. fampley to grasp at any- 
thing with the hands — Outzen ; Sw. famla, to grope. See 
Famble. * To fimhle y to touch lightly and frequently with the 
ends of the fingers. — Forby. ON. fiplUy Prov. Dan. fipley to 
touch with the fingers, to handle. • 

Fin. AS. finnuy Dan. finncy Lat. pinnUy a feather, or fin. 
Probably from the sharp spines in such fins as those of a 
perch. Du. vimme, vinney vlirnmey pinna, squama et arista. — 
Kil. Vliemey the spine or fin of a fish, beard of com, lancet. 

VOL. ir. B 
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Bret. Jlemmt g^oad, sting of an insect; G. finne^ top of a 
mountain, mint of a hammer, fin of a fish. 

Eineh, G. finke^ Eat. fringilla, frigilla^ a sm^bird, 

from a represOTtation of the chirp ; 'fringutirey frigmU^y to 
chirp or^ twitter. It. frinco, frimoney frusSney Fr. frinson, 
pinsoHy 4 spink or chafiSncht The loss or insertion of the r 
in a like situation in knftative words is very common. Com- 
pare Lat. fricarcy to rub, with G. fickeriy to move to and fro. 

To Find. G. finderiy/andy gefunden. ON. finna. 

Fine, Finance. In the forensic language of ^he middle 
ages the Lat. finis was specially applied to the termination of 
a suit, and finalis digs, finale judicium, finalis concordia, were 
respectively the day of trial, the judicial decision, or the 
agreement by which the suit was terminated. Finis by itself 
is frequently used for the settlement of a claim by composition 
or agreement, as by Matthew Paris in the Life of H. III. 

** Olanculo captus fuit, et tacito facto fine, interpositis fide et 
juramentis et chartis, caute dimissus.” — Diet. Etym. Quod 
illi cognoscentcB et malum timentes accepcnunl; consilium inter 
se ut si quo modo possent feedus cum Imperatore componopent, 
d.icentes. Nullum ulterius ab co finem habebimus (we shall get 
no further terms from him), sed junCtus Bomanis omnes nos 
de partibus illis expcllot.” — Due. The clergy and females 
who held in capite, having been summoned to London to pass 
over with the king on military* duty ihto Franco, it was an- 
nounced, quod archicpiscopi, &c., servitium domino regi do- 
bentes possent facere finem pro eodem (mighi compound for 
it) si vellent.” — ^Bart. Cotton, p. 324. It was then transfer- 
red to the money paid as the price of settlemenfll and Lat. 
finarcy finire, 'Ft. finer, were used in the sense of paying an 
emotion or composition. ** Omnes voro plagae aut feritce — 
qu® evenerint — sicut supra decretum -est finiantur,* shall be 
compoimded for.-r-Duc. “ Lui dit qu*il ne le laisserait point 
aller jusqu’d ce qu’il eust/n^ a luy, et force luy lut fimr au 
chevalier d cinq cens livres.** — J^invillc. 
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Soixante mile doubles vous feral amener 
Se parmi ceste Jin, vous me volez quiter. 

' Cbron. Duguesclin^;l:d627. 


Hence" fine in and the derivative finance in Fr. were used 
in the sense of an exaction or compulsory paymenit. Mon- 
strelet informs us that Jacques* Cogur was made -prisouer, 
** pource quMl a extorque indeuement ftliisieurs grands finances 
sur le pays du Hoi, tant en Languedoc, Languedouy, comme 
ailleurs.’* The name of finance was subsequently extended to 
all monies levied on- the people for the bqhoof of the royal 
treasure or revenue. 

Fine. Q[. feinf It. fino, Fr. fin. Diez adheres to the de- 
rivation from Lat. finitus, finished, perfect, and in confirma- 
tion cites Prov. din from clinatvs^ Sp. cuerdo from cordatusy 
manso from mansudus. ** Quod excellentem vel optimum 
gradum bonitatis obtinet finum vel finissitnum vulgaritor ap- 
pcUatur.” — Johan, d S. Geminiano in Due. 

A more probable origin may be found in W. gwyn, white, 
fair, pleasant ; Gael, fionn, white, fair, fine, pleasant, sincere, 
true ; OH. ftnay to polish, to cleanse, finny bright, polished. 
The idea of white passes readily to that of pure, unsullied, 
unmixed, as xa. fine gold, on the one hand, or to that of bril- 
liancy, or showiness, as in fine dotltcs, on the other. The sense 
of small, delicate may arise from the application of the term 
to fabrics where smallness of purts is an excellence, or it may 
be a separate word, from W. main, slender, fine, thin, small 
(Lat. minor, Ff. menu, mince) ,« lliain main, fine linen ; diod 
fain, small b^r. It must be observed that the Qaaol. fionn is 
also used the sense of small, f 

FinioG, Finikin. Du. fijnkens, perfects, ooncinn^, belle. 
— ^Kil. Hence finikin, particular in dress, trifling. — Craven 
Gloss. Finical, over-i'bfined, effeminate. 

Finger. Q(dSa..figgrs,FTya.feng€ryfang€r. From the equiv- 
alent of G. fangen, to seize, the change of vowel from a to « 
perhaps indicating the light*action of a finger. 

Fir, Fnxie. G. fiihre, ON. fitra, E. fir is the general name 

. B 2 
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of trees with needle-shaped leaves. Then from the sharp 
spines, whifJx are the only apparenjt representatives of loaves 
in a plant of\.’holly different nature, ^e name of firres ovjirs 
was given to the hush now called or gorse. 

Fire. < Q.feuer, OlS.fyr, fur, Gr. Trvp. 

Firk. < Any smart mgveihent with a light object, as a blow 
with a switch, a jerk.* * 

— As tumblers do, when betwixt every feat 
They gather, wind by fir king up their breeches. 

A firk of law, a t^ck of law ; a firk of piety, a sudden fit of 
piety. .To firk, to beat, to whip. — B. 

The origin is a representation of the sound made by a 
blow with a switch. Fr. fric-frac, mot dont le pfiuplo so sert 
pour exprimer un bruit qu’on fait en frappant d droit et d 
gauche. — Trevoux. AS. frician, to dance. As jerk varies 
with jert, so firk may be considered as the representative of 
It. ferza, sferza, a whip, and may also explain Lat. virga, a 
rod. Other representations of the same original image are 
jick, flick, flirk (Du. vlercken, to flirt), fiirk, all signifying 
short rapid movements to and fro, from the somid of a blow 
with a switch or light implement. 

Firkin. A diminutive from four ; a vessel holding nine 
gallons, the fourth part of a barrel of thirty-six gallons. 
Compare Sc. firlot, a measure ^containing a fourth part of a 
boll of meal. 

First. What is most to the fore, most in front. ON. fyri, 
fyiir, for, before ; fyrri (comparative), first bf two ; fyratr 
(superl.), in front of all, first. Lith. pirm, before, pirmaa, 
first ; Lat. prae, before, primus, first. 

Firth. See Frith. 

•Fish. 1. Goth. Lat. piscis, W^.pysg, Gael, iasg, Gr. 

iX$vs. '' * 

2. Counters at cards. From Fr. ficher, to fix, the n. fiche 
is used for a gardener’s dibble, for the iron pegs used to mark 
distances in surveying, for bi%nches stuck in the ground 
•-.to mark positions in setting out a camp ; fie/ie or fichet, the 
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peg used in marking at cribbage or the like. Hence, in de- 
fiance of etymology, the term was transferred to the loose 
counters which serv<> to mark the state of the game at cards, 
and was adopted in K. \mder the form of^A. 

To Fisk. To* run about hastily and heedlessly. — B. A 
word of similar formation \xi fig, fidge^ firky whisk, ^yf.fjasha, 
to fidget. • . 

Fist, O^.fust, Oc.faust, the hand used as an instrument 
of striking. Swiss fausten, fuusten, to beat with fist or stick ; 
W. ffusto, to beat ; jffust-fa, a beaming, a boxing match ; 
ffust, a flail; "LaX. fastis, a stick; Bret. yWto, to give a sound 
thrashing. 

T<i Fit. » Fr. faict, fait, wrought, fashioned [for a pur- 
pose] ; faictis, made according to, neat, feat, comely ^faictisse- 
rmnt, neatly, featly, trimly, fitly. — Cot. Beficio, to again- 
stable, or to refete; refecyd, or ref ctyd, refectus. — Pr. Pm. 
Afaited a mes mains d bataille, he fitted my hands to war. 
— Livre des Rois. Du. vitten, conyenire, quadrare, accom- 
modare. — KiL ^ , 

Fit. 1. A portion of music or of song, a canto. fit- 

tian, to sing. Feond on fitte, exulting in song. — Csedm. Nu 
ic fitte gen ymb fisca cynn, now I will sing again concern- 
ing the races of fish. 

2. An attack of pain or illness, an intermittent period. It. 
fUta, trafitta, a thrust, a stdb, a sharp intermittent pain. — 
Altieri. From figgere, trafiggere, to pierce. 

Perhaps, hqpyever, on the whole a more probable origin may 
be It. fiata, OFr. fiede, foiz, intermittent period, turn, time. 
**Deu — Sli ^ace abandoned tuz jurs as bons e par fiedes as 
mals,** and. by fits to the bad. — ^St. Bernard. ** Tierce fiede 
Samuel apela e tierce 4 Hely retuma.” — Livre des Rois. 
In the Liber Albus foythe, foitz. Compare OFr. remitter, 
£. respite. 

The most obvious type of recurrent action would be found 
in the breath, \X. fiato, froni Lat.^ 0 /tt«. 

Fitohet, Fitohew. Fr. fissau, a polecat. Du. visse, fisse. 
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viisuhe, putorius, musteleef genus valde putiduxn. — ^Eil. Wal. 
9*iJUtert 8*^mpuanter. — Grandg. Fr. ewsewr, a fyster, a stink- 
ing fellow. 

EittorSv FragibentSj splinteis. 

“ CAt them upon the rocks and splittcd them all to Jitlera” 

* North’s Plutarch. 

• ^ 

“ Only their bones and ragged Jitters of their clothes remained.” 

Coryat in Nares. 

Fitters, fatterSy tatters. — Craven Gloss. The idea of breaking 
to bits is commonly expressed by words signifying violent 
shaking, which are themselves taken in the first instance 
from the representation of a broken, quivering sound. Thus, 
from shiiffr, to shake, wo have shivers, fragments ; and Dick- 
ens in the ** Haunted House ** uses dithers in the same sense, 
** all shaken to dithers.’* The Du. schetteren, to laugh loud, 
to make a rattling noise {scheiteringhe, sonus vibrans, fragor, 
sonus fragosus, modulatio — Kil.), is identical with E. shatter, 
scatter. The Sp. quebrar, to break (Port, qupbro, a shake or 
quaver of the voice), corresponds to E. quiver, Lat. vibrare, 
Bav. fibern,Jippem, to shake, tremble. The E. titter, repre- 
senting the broken sound of suppressed laughter, leads through 
the G. zittern, to tremble, to E. tatter, a fragment. In like 
manner the Swiss fitzern, to titter, seems related to E. fitter, 
fatter, Swiss fatzete, yefatz, tat^rs, verfatzen, to tear to bits, 
wear to tatters. See Flinders. 

Five, Fifteen, Fifty. Sanscr. panchan, Bol. piec. Boh. 
pet, G. vevre, ve^nre, W. pump, Goth, fimf, ON. fimm, G. 
funf, Du. vyf, Lith. penhi, Lat. quinque, Gael, coig.^ 

To Fix. In the American sense, to arrange. ** To fix the 
h&if, the table, the fire, means to dress the hair, lay the 
table, and make the fire.” — ^LyeH. Probably a remnant of the 
old Dutch colonization. Du. fiks, fix, regld, comme il faut. 
— Halma. Een fix sne^haan, a gun which carries true ; zyn 
tuigje fix houden, to keep oneselfi in good order. PI. J}. fix, 
quick, ready, smart ; fix un fardig, quite ready ; een fixen 
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JungCf a smart youth. Probably £rom flukSf ready, by the 
loss of the /, eajutich tov ^iUicht a wing. .* 

Flabby, Flap. The sound produced by tbOiidapping of a 
loose broad surface is represented by the syllable ^flaby flap, 
flag, flack, fla^, flat, varpng, as usual in like cases^ with the 
vowels u and i. Du. flabberen, •Jladderen, to flap, flutter—: 
Weiland ; PI. D. fladdrig, flaggy, Ottering ; Du. Jlaggeren, 
to flag, or bang loose — Kil. ; Qs.jladdern,flattern,flackern, to 
flap, flutter, flicker. 

From the first of the foregoing forms is D. flabby, of such 
a nature as to give the sound flab, soft anH limber, banging 
loose ; 'Dxk.fldbbe, a slap, a fly-flap, the flap of a wound ; PI. D. 
flabby a banging lip. 

In like manner from the second form, a flap is §ny broad 
thin body banging by one side so as to be able to give a blow 
with the flat surface, or a blow of* such a nature. Then, as a 
loose, flapping condition is a sign of a want of elasticity, or of 
a faded condition in vegetable or animal structures, Prov. Fr« 
flappe, faded, ^oft, rotten ; une poire flappe, — Gl. Gen^v. 
Flappi et terni, faded and tarnished. — c. nouv. nouv. It. 
flappo, flappy, withered. — FI. 

Flack, Flaccid, Flicker. The third and fourth of the forms 
mentioned in the preceding article give rise to a wide range 
of derivatives. Fr. flac, onomatop^e d*un coup qu’on donno 
sur un corps retentissant — H^cart ; a slat, flap, slamp, or clap, 
given by a thing that is thrown against a wall or unto the 
ground, and the report made by hands struck one against the 
other ; flacquer, to make a thing to flap or clap by casting it 
violently^gainst the ground. — Cot. Flack, a blow, especially 
with something loose and pliant. — Forby^ To flack, to hang 
loose, to palpitate. 

Her cold breste began to heat. 

Her herte also to flaeke and beat. — Qower. 

G. flacken, to move to and fro, to flicker. To flacker, to flut- 
ter, quiver ; ioflacket, to fl^ about, to flicker, fligger, to flut- 
ter. — ^Hal. 
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Then* signifying the quality of things which flap, Fr,^a~ 
gue, flncJiey Bret, flak. It. flacco, weak, flaggy, drooping, faint ; 
Bat. flaccere^^ be flaggy, flaccid, limber. From other modi> 
fications of the fome radical image we have F. slack, Lat. 
laxus (=lak-s-us), loose, and with the nsiasX,' languere, to flag, 
to be faint. 

Flag. 1. It has been shown under Flabby that flag is one 
of the forms by which we represent the sound of a cloth flap- 
ping. Hence a flag is a portion of cloth fastened by one 
edge to a staff* in order that it may be conspicuous as an en- 
sign floating in the wind. Then, as Lat. flaccere, ixiflag, 
to fall together, to droop, to become faint. 

Flag. 2. The name of Jiag, Dan. JUcg, is given to several 
sorts of inarsh and water plants with simple sword-shaped 
leaves. As the leaves are strong enough to stand upright of 
themselves it cannot' be from the notion of drooping. In most 
European languages the name is taken from a sword, G. 
schwertel, Sp. espadana, Lat. gladiolus, whence Fr. glaieul 
(also called couteau des tnotssons), com-flag,<swprd-grass. — Got. 
There can be little doubt that the name of flag also is intend- 
ed to mark the sword or flame-shaped figure of the leaves, pro- 
bably from the wavy motion of flame or of a brandished sword. 
Dan. flagre, to wave to and fro as flame ; Sp. Jlamear (of 
sails), to shiver in the wind ; Fr. flamhe, iris, water-flags ; 
Jlamherge, a sword.* The name of flUmmula is given to a 
rammculus with spear or sword-shaped leaves. Fr. flammule, 
spear-wort, or spear crowfoot. — Cot. ON. floj^hriosh (hriosk, 
gristle), cartilago ensiformis. In the dialect of Carinthia 
flegge is a lath. — ^Deutsch. Mundart. 2. 339. * * 

Flag, 3, Flaw, F^ke. The syllable flag is used to repre- 
sent other sudden^oises, as a squall, blast of wind, or wind 
and rain, a flash of lightning ; flato, a blast of wind, sudden 
flash of fire, storm of snow. — Jam. Sw. flaga, vind-flaga, a 
flaw of wind. — ^Wideg. Du. vlaege, a squall.—-Eil. 

Again, applied to the sound oflcracking or splitting, it gives 
Sw. Jlaga, a crack, breach, flaw ; flaga sig, to scale oflF, fly off 
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in ; fletga (us Fr. iclatf a splinter, from ^claler^ to 

crack), what separates in such a manner, the dross of iron 
driven off under the hammer, a flake of snow (provincially 
also called flag — Hal. J, the crust of a wound ; flagna afl to 
separate in scales, to flake off. Hence must he explained 
Prov. Dan. flag^ flavy E. flag, a* ttirf or sod peelod off from 
the surface of tho ground ; ON. flaga^ to cut turfs, and as a 
noun, a sod, chips, splinters. A flagstone is one that separates 
in layers or flakes. So Dan. flise, to splinter, and as a noun, 
a flaw, a flagstone, ON. flis, a flake, a splinter, Sw. snb-flisa, 
a snow-flake. 

No doubt the designation of a piece or separate lump of 
any^ing jnay be derived from the sound of a blow in a 
different manner, viz. from the sound of a Imnp thrown on 
the ground, as Sc. hlaud or dated, E. dod. So we have Bohem. 
flak, a blow, a good piece, a lump of meat or the like, and 
this perhaps may be the origin of ON. flak, a plank, a slice, 
E. fleaches, the portions into which a log of timber is sawn 
up. — Forby. Flitch. 

Flageolet, Flute. OFr. flagoUr, fl^geoler, to pipe. 

J’oi Robin flagoler 
Au flagol d’argent. — Rayn. 

Prov. Flagel, flageol, flagos, a pipe, and from the same 
verb Yt. flagomer, fldter aux oreilles, to pipe into one’s ears, 
to blab, tell tales, flai/ter. Liang, flagutd, to pipe, axt-A. Jlaguto 
(Diet. Castr.), OFr. Jlahute, flaute, Fr. flute, a flute. Fluher, 
to whistle, flute, whistle. — Vocab. de Berri. Ptg.^ra- 

guta, a shej^herd’s pipe. Oomp. Cat. flagel, OFr. fl4t^, fl^au, 
a calamfty. 

Flagon, Flask. Fr. flaeon,fla8con,fla8gtte, a great leathern 
bottle. — Cot. Probably from flagoter, to soimd like liquid Ir 
a partly empty bottle. — Vocab. de Berri. Flacket; Jlaget, a 
bottle, flask, flagon. — Hal. Comp. Swiss gungeln, to giggle, 
gunke, a flask. 

Flagrant. Burning, biasing, and thence conspicuous, sig- 
nal. Lat. flagrare, to blaze, flame, originally doubtless os 
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Dan. flagre, to flicker, flutter, flare, to flag, or wave to and 
fro. Bav. flaugezen, to flicker, to blaze ; Du. vtaeckerty to 
vibrate as flame, to blaze, to glitter.— 'Kil. Gr. ^Xo^, <l>\oyos, 
flame, to bum. See Flame. 

Flail. Q[. fiegelt dresch-flegel ; Jlayau, {iox Jkiyet)^ 

a flail, a scourge. See Flog. 

Flake. See Flag 3. < 

Flam. Flim-flam, an idle story, trifle, lie. The form of 
the word shows its imitative character, probably representing 
a flapping motion with some light implemenf*. Compare 
Uddle-faddle, Q. flck-fackcn, &c. 

Flame. The Fr. flumher, to blaze, is to be looked on as 
showing the origin of Lat. flamma, rather than as a deriva- 
tive from that word. The most obvious source whence the 
designation of flame could be taken is the fluttering sound by 
which it is accompanied, and on this principle wo have 
accounted under Flagrant for Lat. flagrarc, and Gr. <p\fy€iv. 
In like manner we have Swiss fladern, to blaze, jCadern, to 
flutter ; Bohem. plapolati, to flutter, blaze, bum, plapol, 
flame ; plati, to flicker, flare, plamen, flame. The Fr. flamber 
is a nasalized form of the root flab in Du. Jlabberen, to flutter, 
and the original sense is preserved in Sp. flamear (of sails), 
to shiver, flutter, and in the corresponding OE. form as used 
by Barbour. 

Baneris rycht fairly flatemanS 
And penaclys to the wind wawand. 

The Fr. flamme is a streamer as well as a flame. 

Flanoh, Flange. A flanch or flange % a tumed-up border 
of a plate of iron or the like. The fimdamental sohfie is pro- 
bably a flap. G. flataehe, flantsche, a piece, slice. — Sanders. 
So. Jlatck, to lay over, to turn down. — Jam. 

It may however be from Fr. flanch^e, a flanker, side-piece 
or flanked piece of timber in building.— Cot. 

Flank . It. fianco, Fr. JUtne, the part of the body from the 
ribs to the hips, a part usually named from the absence of 
bone, by which it is characterized ; G. die iceiche, from toeich. 
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soft ; Bohem. sladim, from alttby, soft, weak ; Prov. B. lesJt, 
from Fr. louche, Bret, laosk, soft, flaggy. Flank or leak, 
ilium, inguen. — ^Pr Pm.* On the some prinoi^^it would 
.seem that flank is a nasalize^ form of Bret, jlak. It. flacco, 
flaggy. .... 

Flannel. Formerly written flannen, as it still, is pro- 
vincially. YAetbx, flannen. — Cot. lit .is originally a Welsh 
manufacture, and is in all probability from W. gwlanen, wool. 

Flap. A representation of the sound of a blow with a 
limber, flat surface. Then applied to actions or objects adapt., 
ed to make such a sound. See Flabby. 

To Flare. To blaze with a flickering flame. Dan. flagre, 
G. flqekern^ to flicker, flutter, flack, flare. Sec Flagrant. 

Flash. A representation of the sound made by a dash of 
water or sudden burst of flame. Swiss flatschen, to splash, 
flatzgen, to blaze. A flaah is a rush of water from the locks 
on the Thames to assist the barges in their descent. — Grose. 
A shallow temporary pool of water is called a flaah or a plash. 
So from Fr. Jlaguar, to dash down water, flaque, a small shal- 
low pool. — Gattel. 

Flat. The train of thought to which this word owes its 
origin is the dashing down of something soft, the sotmd of 
which is represented by the syllables flac, fl>at. Fr. floe, a 
slat, flap, slamp, or clap given by a thing thrown violently 
on to the ground. II voiis la flacca Id, he squasht, slat, or 
squat her down there. — Cot. The term is then applied to 
the object thrown down ; Du. vlecke, placke, plecke, a blot or 
drop of ink, or the like. Thence, as moist things flung down 
on the gtoimd tend to spread out in width and lie close, we 
pass to the sense of flatness ; Du. vlack, G. flach, flat, plane, 
close to the groimd. So from Pol. plaak ! thwick-thwapk! 
representing the sound of dashing on the ground, plaski, flat. 

The same train of thought is repeated with the root JUU, 
plat, flat, ^o flatten, to slap.— Hal. Flatir, fairs flat, iospiil 
water. — Patois de Champ. OE« to flat, to dash down 
water, Ac. 
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And right with that he swowned, 

Till Vigilate the veille 
Fette water at his eighcn 
'* And Jlntte it on his face. — jP. P. 

r 

Prov. Dan. hlatte^ to fall down ;* a small portion of fluid, 
a blot. £v. se hlottir^ to squat, or lie close to the ground ; 
Dan. plett a blot or spot ; platt It. piatto. Ft. plat, flat. 

To tell a thing flatly is to blurt it out at once with a flop, 
like a wet lump thrown down ' on the ground before one. 
Dan. plat, flatly, bluntly, entirely. Dith. plopti, plopoti, to 
blurt a thing out.* 

To Flatter. The wagging of a dog’s tail is a natural image 
of the act of flattering or fawning on one. T^us we have 
Dan. logre, to wag the toil ; logre for een, to fawn on one ; d. 
toedeln, to wag the tail, and D. wheedle, to gain one’s end by 
flattery. ON. fladra, signifies both to wag the tail and to 
flatter. O. fladdern, fiattem, to flutter, Swiss fladelen, to flat- 
ter ; Du. vledderen, fiedderen, to flutter, flap the wings ; flet~ 
teren, fieteen, to flatter ; vleyd-steerten, to wa^ the tail, vley- 
den, to flatter. The original meaning of Fr. flatter seems to 
have been to lick, whence we readily pass to the idea of 
stroking an animal on the one hand or of flattery on the 
other. 

Ore donez le'chael a flatter 0<> lapyn^ 

Qy leche la ros^e [licket the deu] d^ le herber, 

give the puppy (water) to lap. — Bibelsworth, in Nat. Antiq. 
153. fl>otar, to stroke or rub gently, Fv% flatter, to pat, 
stroke, caress, flatter. Flatter un ckeval, un chien avec la 
main, to pat a horse or dog. Bret, floda, tb caress, 
cajole. 

flaunt. Properly to wave to and fro in the wind, then to 
move about in fine clothes, to let them bo Been like a banner 
flaunting in the wind. Bav. flandem, flandem, to move 
about, wave to and fro. Swab, flandem, to flutter, flantern, 
to sparkle, glitter. Swiss flantesr-twh, a flag. A nasalized 
tormoi fladdern, flattern,\xi See Flabby. Dialect of 
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Oarinthia flnnkty a fluttering piece of cloth, an idle wandering 
female. — Deutsch. Mundajrt. 2. 342. ^ 

Plavour. From "^x.^flairer, to smell, vent, -wind, also to 
breathe out a scent, yield a. savour — Cot.,' we had formerly 
fieur, Jleoure, flaware, a strong smell, a stink, from ^yhence to 
flavour would be an easy step, aided^ perhaps by the resem- 
blance of savour t which is applied tn*like manner both to 
taste and smell. 

Witli sa corrupit fleure nane mycht byd« ncre. — D. V. 75. 18. 

— ^tetrum inter odorem. ^ 

Ane tXxKo^Jleware thravis up in the are. — 207. 38. 

— seevamque exhalat opaca mephitim. 
l^lesit uy his lang herdc and hare 

Quhilk scaldit thus ane strange fleottre did cast. — 419. 21. 

Bret, fleria, to stink. 

Flaw. See Flag 3. 

Flawn. Q-. fladent any cake that is thin and broad. — 
Kiittn. Fr. flan^ a custard, or egg-pie. Du. vlaede, vlaeijOy a 
custard, pancake. • The origin of the word seems to be the 
sound made by the fall of something soft, represented by the 
syllable Jlady or hlad. Sc. hlad, to slap, strike with some- 
thing soft ; a blad of weety a heavy fall of rain ; Sw. ko-hlad- 
dcy Prov. Dan. ko-blat, G. kuh-fladeriy a cow-dung. See Flat. 

Flax. A.^. fleaxy Du. vlasy vltisch, Bohem. wlaknOy unspun 
flax or hemp, fibres, flock ; tolasy Russ, wolos*, Lith. plaukas, 
hair. Compare Dan. hHVy Austrian kaary flax, with F. hair. 
As parallel fovms with an initial f and fl are very common, it 
is probable that AS. feax, the hair, is radically identical. The 
fur of a flare is called flix. 

Flay. The origin of flag in the sense of a thin layer sepa- 
rating from the surface of the ground or other body has b^n 
above explained. Sw. jiagna afy to separate in scales or 
flakes ; 017. flaga, to cut thin turfs. The ON. fl&y flegid^ 
Du. vlaegen, vUteUy to flay, is a modification of the same root 
applied to stripping off the skin of an animal. 

Flea. G. Jloh. 
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Fleak, Flaik. FUyke or hyrdylle, plecta, .flecta, cratis.-— 
Pr. Pm. Du. vlaekf a hurdle ; G. flechte, a tress, braid, hur- 
dle, basket ; flechten, Dan. flette, to b^d, plait, wattle ; Lat. 
plecterCf plexus* Xo braid; Gr, wXokos, a lock, and thence 
-nXeKf tui to knit, plait, twine; 'irXoKovov, wicker or plaited 
work. ON. ^oki, a knot ;** fl(Bk{a, to entangle ; N. flokje, a 
knot, entangled lock ef hair, twine, or the like. 

Fleam. Fr. flamme, a lancet. Du. vlieme, a lancet, a 
sharp-pointed thing fhorUf the beard of corn ; — van den 
vischt the fin or s^ine of a fish. Bret, flemvn, tlie sting of a 
bee, tooth of a serpent. PI. D. flomen, scales of a fish. 

Fleck. ON. fleckr, Du. vleckey placke, G. flecks flecker ^ a 
spot, blot, stain. All from the sound made by tiirowing on 
the ground a portion of something wet, represented by the 
syllables flaky flat, hlat, plat. Fin. platti, a blot, also the dull 
sound of a blow, sclopus surdus, ictus levior. See Flat. 

Fledge. Q. flUck, flugge, feathered, ready to fly, from^ZiV- 
gen, to fly. Flygge as bryddys, maturus, volatilis. — Pr. Pm. 

To Flee. Supplanted in modem E. by fly in the present, 
though the preterite jled has held its ground. Goth, thliu- 
han, AS. fleon, flion, G. fliehen. The Lat. fugere, to flee, 
seems to point to a stage at which the senses of flee and fly, 
G. fliehen and fliegen, were expressed by a single verb formed 
from tho root^M^, from whence fugere was derived by the very 
common loss of the I ; compare AS. flugol, fugol, fowl ; G. 
Jleder and feder, feather, flittich and flttich, wing. 

From the present verb are formed AS. flea^, flight, exile, 
flyma, an exile, E. fleme, to drive out. ^ 

Fleece. AS. flyse, Du. vKea, PI. D. flm, fleece, tuft of 
wool; flusen (in plu.), fringe. G. fliess, flauss, a tuft of 
wqpl or hair. See Flax. 

To Fleeeh. To supplicate in a flattering manner, to whee- 
dle. — HaL PI. D. flook, an oath, a curse, flsken, to adjure by 
an oath. G. fluch, a curse, flehen, to beseech. 

To Fleer. To cast a disdainful or saucy look. — B. So. to 
fleyr, to distort the countenance, make wry faces, to whimper. 
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— Jam. Prov. Dan. flire^ to laugh at one, to sneer*; Norse 
flira, to titter, laugh out of season, fiiVy suppressed laughter. 
The t\r't false ones with grete gre 
Stode anh bihelde her riche atyr* 

^nd beganne to’lagli KaA.Jletjfe. 

Florence of Rome. RitsSb, 2. 75. 

W^e should have no hesitation in obosidoring it as a con- 
traction of flitjgei' or flicket\ to laugh scornfully or wantonly 
— ^B., were it not for parallel forms with an n instead of an r. 
Sw. flina, to show the teeth, sneer ; Piov. Dan. fliney to wry 
the mouth, smile, sneer ; Swab, flanneny ftenneriy as well as 
flarreny to cry. Norse flina, as well as flira, to titter ; Bar. 
flensclicn, wry the mouth, either in crying or derisive 
laughter. 

But probably as we have snigger as well as sneer, fligger as 
well as fl>e.er, all these forms are imitations of the inorticidatp 
sounds made in tittering, sneering, or whimpering. 

That they must fligger, scojR*, deride, and jeer. — ^Nares. 

Prov. to* smell, properly to draw up air through the 

nose, .to snift. 

La mesquina flaira e grina, 

the unhappy snifts and groans. — Rayn. Don. fniese, to tit- 
ter, giggle ; fnyse, to snort. Prov. Sw. flisa, flissa, to smile. 

Fleet. The meanings of fleet are very numerous, but they 
may probably all be derived from the notion of flowing water. 
OHO. fliozan, G. fliessen, ON. eg flyt, flaut, hefl flotid, at 
Jliota, to flow ; sSw. flyta, Dan. fl/yde, to flow, and also to floalT; 
flyta med strommen, to swim with the stream ; gulvet flyder 
med vand^y the floor swims with water. AS. fleotan, fluctuare ; 
Sc. tafl^ityflete, to flow, to float, and flg^uratively to abormd. 
— Jam. Natiger, to soil, to fleets. — Hollyband. • 

The same form appears as a noun in ON: fliot, a river ; E. 
fleet, a creek up which the tide flows. 

In a figurative sense to fleet is to flow away, to escape, 
move rapidly away, whence* the notion of transitory, swift, 
rapid. ° 
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NW at the last that fleit us evermore 

The forthir ooist of Italic have we caucht. — ^D.V. 164. 30. 

The participial fleeting in the sense of what passes quickly 
away is very common. It. fluasOf tr^sitory, fleeting— FI. ; 
ON. fliotr^ fliotlegr^ E. Jleett swift. 

The oi^ginal image is the* flapping movement of a resonant 
body, the reprcsentatiQnk>f which is made to express also the 
wavering of a fluid surface. PI. D. fluttern, fluddern, to flap, 
flutter, flicker ; Bav. flodern, to flutter, flicker ; fludernf to 
flap, flutter, to make to flow, to float wood ; Du. fl^dderen, to 
flap the wings ; fiodderen^ to flap as looso clothes ; Wallach. 
fluturare, to flutter as a butterfly or flake of snow. E. flutter 
was formerly applied to the wavering movement of a floating 
body. 

Thus in the Schippe alone left he 
Floteringe amyddes the hye sea. 

St. Graal. c. 24. 174. Roxburghe Club. 

From the frequentative form in which the word seems earliest 
to have appeared was formed a root flat, fl-od^ plud^ signify- 
ing undulating movement. G. plttder-hosen, wide flapping 
breeches ; Lith. pludurautiy to swim here and there, to drift ; 
pludas, what swims on the surface, flowing ; pludis, a raft ; 
pluditiy plusti, to float. Fr. d flot, floating, borne up and 
down by the waves ; flot, a wave, the flow of the tide ; flotter, 
to float ; ON. flat, the act or floating or swimming, and 
thence the grease swimming on the surface of broth or the 
like ; PI. D. flot, cream, bringing us to E. fliot, to skim the 
cream from the surface of milk. 

The AS. flota, a ship, PI. D. flote, a raft, is essentially the 
same word with ON. jloti, Dan. flaade, Fr. flotte, a fleet. The 
OFr. fl>ote, a crowd, may probably be from the notion of 
abundance, above pointed out as being expressed by E. Jlete. 

From the form of the root ending in a d instead of t we 
have Goth, flodus, ON. fl6d, Sw. Jlod, E. Jlood, a flowing 
water, river, inundation, tide, pnd thence ON. fleeda, Sw. 
floda, to inundate. ^ 
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The change ,of d into w gives AS. flowant fteotoar^, and E. 
flow. Du. vloederit vloeyei^'^X. D. ./Ziyew, to flow. ^With those 
latter forms xnay b< classed Bohem. plotoiiit to swim, Pol. 
plawic'f to floaty convey by water, to hover *in the air ; Huss. 
plawat't to swim, sail, navigate ; splavit*, to float ; pi^vok^ tho 
float of a net ; Serv. plaoitif to (fverflow, to skim milk ; pla- 
vitisot to swim, to float with the stfeam. Again, we have 
Kuss. pluit*, popluU't to swim, float, sail, flow ; pluiUoy swim> 
ming. Thus we are brought to \ja.t.fluer^ to flow,^aw«s, a river, 
and Gr. 7rA.e<o, to fluctuate, sail, swim, navi^te, TtKoiov, a ship. 

Some of the derivatives of Lat. fluoy as the participle 
oxid fluetuAy wave, would indicate that the original root of tho 
verb4iad a* final Cy instead of a ^ or as in floaty flood, but 
this is only another instance of tliat equivalence of labials, 
dentals, and gutturals in representing many kinds of natural 
sounds already exemplified imder Flabby, where it was shown 
that the roots flab, flag, flad, or flap, flack, flat, are used with 
apparent indiflerence in expressing a flapping, flickering, 
fluttering actios. * 

Fleet. The sense of shallow is probably derived from the 
notion of swimming on tho surface, skimming the surface. 
Shallow is what keeps near the surface. So we have Bohem. 
plauti, to swim, flow, float ; pluti, swimming, navigation; Pol. 
plyty a float or raft ; Bohem. Pol. plytki, shallow. PI. D. flot, 
shallow. * 

On this supposition we must regard the resemblance to 
flat as accidental;' though it must be confessed the words re- 
semble each other both in sound and sense in a remarkable 
manner. *Fr. plat and Fris. flaak signify both flat and 
shallow ; Du. vtack, flat, vlacke, a shallow estiiary ; Sw. fUxta 
i yon, a shallow in the sea. — Serenius. « 

Flesh. Du. vleeachy G. fleisch, AS. flceoc, flcec. In the 
Scandinavian tongues fleok is used for bacon, though some- 
times for flesh in general. Ihre regards fleec as the primary 
form, signifying a piece or apart separated. ON. flicki, a 
large piece of meat. A piece of bacon is sometimes called 

VOL. IT. y 
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Hyckia-anetd, and at others fleshy s-aneid. The Sw. flmk is 
used in the, special sense of a flitch ^of bacon, i. e. the half-side 
of a hog. ON.^asAflt, to split. See flitch. 

Fletcher. A maker of arrows. Fr. fleeh€» Piedm. Jleccia, 
It. freccic-, ftizzay PI. D. fiitZy an arrow. All from the whiz- 
zing sound of an arroy^ thirough the air, as arrow itself was 
shown to be derived frchn a similar representation. 

The Swiss jiitschen expresses the noise which a switch or 
an arrow makes in cutting through the air ; G. Jlitzeny to 
move rapidly, to fly. — Sanders. See Flit. Fr. frissement 
d’un traity the whizzing sound of a flying arrow. — Cot. 

Flew. 1. "Washy, tender, weak. — Hal. Du. fiaauWy lan- 
guid, spiritless ; Or.flau, faint, flat, slack. From^aft ct flag, 
in the sense of hanging loose, failing in elasticity and vigour. 
The degradation of the radical sound is well exemplified in 
Fr. flebe, fl^ve, flleuvcy flewe, weak. — Patois de Champagne. 

2. Shallow. Fleto or scholde, as vessel or other like, 
bassus. — Pr. Pm. This is only a secondary application of 
the notion of slackness. Slack water is when the water 
begins to sink, instead of flowing upwards, and of course be- 
comes shallower. G. JUtUy shallow, flat, stale ; flau werderty 
to sink in estimation, abate, become flat. ON. flkry N. 
flaay shallow, as a dish, wide and open, flat, as a valley with 
gently sloping sides. ^ 

Flews. The chops of a dog. P1.*D. flabbe, the chops, 
thick lips. De flahhe hangen laoteUy to be chap-fallen. — 
Danneil. The same change from a final b io w will be 
observed as above with respect to Jlew in the se:^se of weak. 

Flew-net. Du. flouwy vhuiOy a net hung to poles to catch 
woodcocks, or the like. 

«Flew, Flue, Fluff. Down or nap ; little feathers or flocks 
which stick to clothes. — B. W. UuwcKy motes, flying dust, 
spray, sand ; UuwehiOy to blow about as dust, to drift. Dan. 

fltg, the finest particles of wool, silk, down, &c., which 
when separated fly about in the air. Norse foky drift, what 
is blown about by the air ; sw> flaky sandfloky driving snow. 
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sand; fjuha^ io drive about with the wind; flue, 

dust. 

Fundamentally the same with AS. fleogan^ PI. D. flegerit to 
fly, whence flog, flok, whatever is light ani flies in the air, 
down ; flogask-Ot light ashes. — Brem. Wth. Lancashire 
flook, waste cotton. Probably W. joiw, plufl feathers, down, 
and G. pflaun^federn, down, may' fe*a parallel formation. 
Bav. flaen, flaweHf to move to and fro in water ; fl&en, fllad- 
len, to float, or move to and fro in .air ; die flAen^ flAtoen^ 
flaiwm, chafl* that flics away in winnowing jcom, flue, or light 
dust that settles on clothes. — Schm. 

Flick, Flip. Forms representing the sound made by a 
jerk“'teith if whip, the comer of a towel, or the like. Flick, 
a smart, stinging slap — Forby; a slight blow, especially 
with a whip ; flip, a slight, sudden blow. — Hal. Hence Han. 
flig, flip, the implement with which a blow of the foregoing 
description is given, the comer of a handkerchief, apron, &c. 

To Flicker. To flutter, as a bird or flame ; to fleer, or laugh 
wantonly or soenffully. — B. From a representation of the 
flapping or tittering sound. G. jlackern, to flare, blaze, flut- 
ter. Hu. fliggeren, to flutter ; flikkeren, to twinkle, glitter. 

Flight. See Fly. 

Flimsy. See Film. 

To Flinch. To shrink fron^ pain with a quick, convulsive 
movement. A nasalized form of flick, corresponding to G. 
Jlinken, to glitter, flink, smart, brisk ; Hu. flikkeren, flinkeren, 
to glitter, twii]tkle. — Marin. In the same manner Hu. wick^ 
en, vjincken, \xi vibrate, to wink ; essentially the same woid 
with frinSe or winch, to shrink from pain. Compare also 
twitch, a convulsive movement, with twinkle, to glitter, or wink 
the eyes. The frequentative flikkeren, flinkeren, represents 
in the first instance a crackling noise, then a glittering light, 
or vibratory movement. The fundamental syllable flick, flink, 
then becomes a root, with the sense of a sharp, rapid move- 
‘ ment. • 

Wo find in OFl, fl,eecl^, without the nasal, probably direct 
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from Fr. JUchiry to bend, turn, or go awry, or on the one side. 
— Cot. 

He ihurde sig^e wher cristene men in ^tounnent were ibroht. 

To confortie hem he wende ihider, that hi ne Jlepehede noht. 

Beoth hardi he seide and stedefast. 

St. Christopher. Koxburgh Club. 

c 

Flinders, Flitters, 'l^ese differ only in the nasal pro- 
nunciation of the former. FlinderSy pieces, fragments. Flit~ 
tersy pieces, rags, also, to scatter in pieces. — ^Hal. “HJlyt- 
teryt al abrodo.” — Morto d’ Arthure. Du. flentersy tatters ; 
Norse, flindrUy a shiver of stone, or the like j flindrasty to 
shiver, split to pieces. — Aasen. G. flitter y flindery a spangle, 
glittering little plate of metal ; flitterny to glitter, ^properly to 
quiver ; whence (as we speak of shivering a thing to pieces, 
breaking it to shivers) the sense of fragments. Compare Du. 
schitferetiy to glitter, with E. scatter ; Fr. SclateTy to glitter, 
with eclatsy fragments. And see Fitters. 

To Fling. From the root flag or flog, representing the 
sound of a blow, then applied to other kinda of sudden vio- 
lent action, ON. fleygiuy to cast, to fling; Sw. Jlenga med 
risoniy to beat with rods ; fl^ngy any violent action ; flmiga afy 
to snatch away, to make ofl^ fling out of the house ; rida % 
Jiang, to ride full speed ; Jlanga harken af tradeny to strip 
bark off a tree. Norse, flengja, to tear to pieces, whence Sw. 
flinga, a fragment, bit, flake. Lat. tnfligere, to strike on, 
confligerey to strike together, belong to the same root. 

Flint. G. flinSy flintensieiny flint ; fliescy fli,isey a flagstone. 
Dan. flise, to split. 

Flints may be considered as splinters or shivers of stones, 
from ON.^w, Ft. flitter y flindcTy a fragment. Or perhaps the 
name may be taken from their having formerly been used as 
spear or arrow-heads. Fris. JUn-stieny JUm-sUen, flint, from 
ON. Jleinn, AS. fl&n, an arrow, dart. 

Flip, Flippant. Flip, like flick, represents a smart blow 
with something thin and flexU>le. Hence flippant, nimble- 
ton^ed, jocund, brisk, airy. — B. It now implies over-smart- 
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Bess, sauciness, as PL D. flvtggy lively, spirited beyond what 
is becoming. — Danneil. Flipy nimble, flippant. — Hal. ON. 
fleipr, tattle ; fleipinu, flippant, port, petulant ; fieipniy preci- 
pitantia linguae; readiness of tongue ; jUipra% to speak incon- 
siderately; flep^nUy precipitate, thoughtless. ^ 

Flirt, Flurt. 1. Used in the same sense as bluri to re- 
present a pop with the mouth, and tlmnce a gesture of con- 
tempt or mockery. It. stromhettare, to blurt with one’s 
mouth ; stromhezzarey to hiss, or Jlurt at in scorn and reproach. 
—FI. 

I am ashamed, I am scorned, I am Jlurted. — & F. in R. 

2. It also represents the noise made by a jerk with a 
light-£jnplement. To flirt a fan, to open and shut it with a 
jerk. Fr. nasardp.y a flllip, rap, or flirt on the nose. — Cot. 
The same meanings are also combined in It. chtcchera, a 
flurt with one’s flngcr, or a blurt with one’s mouth in scorn. 
—FI. 

To flirt is figuratively applied to lively conversation between 
the sexes, and the term is used as a disparaging appellation of 
a young girl. In like manner Uav. flitscheny to flap, flutter ; 
flitacheny a young girl ; W. ffrity a sudden start or jerk ; 
ffritteny a flighty female, a little girl. In Du. vlerkeriy to 
flutter, flap the wings, the final t is exchanged for a k, and 
the same change is found pr<^incially in E. To flirk, to 
jerk or flip about. — Hal. We have flek (Q. fleken) and flicky 
flrk and flirky flsk and fliaky all used very much in the same 
sense. So Swisf fltschen, Bav. flitachen, to move to and fro ; 
Qc.fltiichy a-m^ flittichy a wing. 

To Fliak? To flick with a whip, to skip or bounce. — ^Hal. 
Ficky flaky flicky fliaky all represent the sound of a cut with a 
switch or the like, then rapid movement to and fro. 

To Flit. To remove from place to place.-*— B, "Daca.flyttey 
to remove. Swiss flitacheny to switch, representing the sound 
made by a rod cutting through the air. FI. D. flitzeny flit- 
acheny to move rapidly. Daoflitzt he heny there he flies by. — 
Danneil. Bav. fletzeny to change one’s abode. 
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In the same way without the Swiss fitzetij to switch^ fit- 
teheriy to move about, to fidge. 

To Elite. AS. fttiatif to scold, to quarrel. Perhaps from 
fiittery a rag, tatter. — ^B. Compare &. hadety a tatter, also 
wrangling, brawl; altercation. So also Swiss fdtzeny to ravel 
out, to tatter ; die fatzete, the shreds or tatters of a worn-out 
garment (provincially fitters or fatter s in E.) ; ' mit einem 
fdtzeny to flite or wrangle with one. Fitters and flitters have 
been -above identified as parallel forms from the same radical 
image. 

The same connection of ideas is seen in hacky to cut, and 
kagglSy to dispute about small matters ; Fr. chicanery to wran- 
gle, and chiquCy a jag, or shred; chipotery to hagglq^ and 
chippCy a rag. 

Fliteh. Sufiblk ' the outer fat of the hog cured for 
bacon, while the rest of the carcase is called the bones. — 
Forby. Fr. fiichey fiique de lardy a flitch of bacon. ON. 
fiickiy a large lump of flesh. PL D. fiicky fiickeny a piece, as 
of cloth or land. — Danneil. A flick or fieaefi is also in the 
East of England a portion of sawn plank or timber. Sw. 
fldckay to split, to open ; fldckt om, the imperial double-head- 
ed eagle ; Dan. ficekke, to split ; fkek-sildy a split herring. 
PI. D. fldk-heringy or fiik-heringy a split herring ; gose-fidky or 
fiik-goSy half a dried goose. See Flag. 

To Flizz. To fly off ; fiizzmgy a splinter. — B. FlizzomSy 
flying particles, or very small flakes in bottled liquors. — 
Forby. Norse fiu§, small fragments of very thin things, as of 
dry leaves or skin, chaff of com, dust of tobacco ; fiysfoy to 
peel. — Aasen. Sw. fiisay a shiver, scale, frag^&t^ sno-fUsOy 
a snow-flake ; filsig, scaly ; fiisay Dan. flissy to splinter. 

^ Float, Flood. See Fleet. 

Eloek. Lat. fioceus. It. fioccoy Fr. flocy a lock or flock of 
wool, flake of snow, &c. The word is also common to all the 
Teutonic stock. To be distinguished from flake. Norse fhkky 
a heap, collection, family ; flol^y knot, bunch. — Aasen. The 
primitive meaning of the word seems to be a coherent mass. 
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Gtael.ploe, strike, beat, and as a substantive, any round mass, a 
clod, club, head of a pin ; plue, beat, thump, and substantively 
a knot, lump, bunch Buss. puk*f a bunch, or tuft. Bohem. 
pluk, Vol. puik, ^xias.poiky a regiment of soldiers. lAth. pulkas, 
a flock, crowd, ^rd, usually of men or animals. Buss, klok*, a 
btuich, tuft, flock. Fr. folCf /ulc, jfbulc, /ouc, a flock, pr herd. 

When applied to a number of birdsfthe word is confounded 
with AS. ^oc, a flight. Perhaps, too, in a flock of snow it may 
be difficult to say whether the idea is taken from its light, 
flying nature, or from cohering in a niass. PI. J}. flog-mkct 
light ashes ; flock-fedemf down. * 

To Flog. From the sound of a blow, represented by the 
syllajjle flag, flak, Lat. flagrtim, flagellum, a scourge ; tVi- 
fligere, confligere, to strike one thing against another. Bohem. 
flakati, to flog. PI. D. flogger, n flail. See Flack, Fldg. 

Flood. See Fleet. 

Flook. Q.fluhen, anker-fliegen, — flunken, the flooks of an 
anchor ; from Mid. HG. vluc, Bav. flUg, PI. D. flunke, a 
wing. So Sw. flik, Dan. flig, a flap, lappet ; anker- flig, the 
flook of an anchor. The ultimate origin is the same in both 
cases, as the designation of the wing, as well as lappet, is 
taken from the idea of fluttering or flipping. PI. D. flukkern, 
flunkern, to flicker, sparkle. 

Floor. AS. jlor, Du. cloere, floor ; G. flur, a tract of flat 
country, floor. W. llawr, the ground, the floor of a house or 
bam. Nef a llawr, heaven and earth. I lator, down, down- 
wards. Gael.# /dr, the ground, earth-floor, ground-floor; 
lArach, site, habitation, farm. Lat. lar, a hearth, dwelling, 
home ; iMres, the tutelar deities of a dwelling. 

Flo8S4ilk. It. jloacio, Yenet. fl/oaao, Piedm. fltoa, faint, 
drooping, flaccid ; floscia-seta, floss-silk, sleeve or ravel silk. 
Walach. fleciu, soft; fleaceritu, flaggy, faded. Fr. floache, 
faggy, weak, soft, as a boneless lump of flesh. 

The origin of a root flak, signifying weak, limber, has been 
explained under Flag. Th^f is softened down in the Fr< 
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Jlache^yiaschet It. floscioy flosso ; while from the origiDal form 


We have llouchi Jlaque, weak, and G. Jlock-seide. The two 
forms appear in close proximity in the south of France. Li- 


mousin fla, {em.*Jlaquo, weak; Languedoc fern, 
soft, untwisted silk. 

To Flounce. To jump in; or roll about in the water, to be in 
a toss, or fume, with .anger. — B. The essential meaning is 
the same with that of the Norse fluma, to do anything with 
noise^and bluster, like one dashing about in water. Sw. 
flunstty to plunge in water. — Serenius. l)u. plonssetiy to 


plunge, piemen, btametiy to dash down water ; neer Jlameriy to 


dash down ; flanseriy to do a thing in a hasty, careless way. — 
Weiland. 


Flounce. The plaited hanging border with which a gown 
is ornamented, originally a pleat or tuck, from Fr. froncisy a 
plait, gather, wrinkle, Du. frormCy a wrinkle, by the very 
common change between fl and fr. So It. fronda, Langued. 
flonday a sling ; G. fleckeUy E. freckle / frocky and flochy &c. 
See Frounce. 


To Flounder. A nasalized form of Du. flodderen, to make 
a flapping or fluttering motion, as loose garments ; flodder- 
kou^e, one with loose trowsers ; then from the splashing 
sound applied to motion in water. Door V watery door de 
slik Jloddereny to struggle through wet and dirt. Langued. 
floundijhay to fling about the Idgs like an infant. 

Flounder. A flat fish. Sw. flundra. Perhaps from the 
peculiar flapping motion of this fish in the wa<»r. 

Flour, Flower. The finest part of meal. Fr. fleur de fa~ 
rincy literally flower or blossom of meal. The rfamo of flow- 
ers was given in chemistry to the fine mealy matter which in 
sublimation is carried to the head of the still, and adheres in 
the form of a fine powder.— B. In this sense we speak of 
flowers of sulphur. 

To Flout. To jeer, properly to blurt, or make an offensive 
jioise with the mouth. Dvi.^fluytey popysmus; fluyteny 
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popysmo et vocis blandimento demulcore cquuni. — Eil. To 
Jlurt or blurt with the mouth are also used in the sense of 
jeering. Prov. Dai^.^owi, gibe, sarcasm. 

To Ilow. Spe Fleet." 

Flue. See Mew. 

Flue of a chimney. A small "winding chimney ^ a fur- 
nace carried up into the main chimney. — B. Now applied 
to the chimney- shaft in general. Used by Phaer for the 
winding hollow of a shell. 

Him Tryton cumbrous bare, that galeon blew with whelkM shell. 

Whose wrinkly wreathed flue did fearful shrill in seas outyell. — B. 

Flume. A stream of water carried in a wooden trough, to 
driviv/i mill, or the like. “ The Jlum Jordan.” — Wicliflf. 

Norse Jlom^ flaum, a flood, overflow of water from the 
melting of snows ; flaumOf to flow in abundance, overflow. 
Flom-sav, a saw driven by water, explaining the modem ap- 
plication of E. flunie^ to a mill-stream, or the like. Dan. 
a morass, overflowed land. 

There can b^ little doubt that the m is a formative particle, 
as in Q. flaum, down, Bav. jlawmy chaff, light fragments 
driven oft* by the wind, or PI. D. ^om, the fat which rises to 
the surface in boiling. 

Flummery. W. Llymryt an acid preparation from the 
husks and fragments of oats, from //ym, sharp. It is the 
same as the Sc. sour sowens. 

Flunkey. An opprobrious name for a livery servant. 
PI. D. flunkermt ,to be gaudily dressed ; Du. flonk&renf flin- 
keren, to glitter ; G. flunkey a spark. 

Flush.* I!* To flush a water-course is to send a sddden flow 
of water down it, from the sound of the rush of water, as 
flasht above cited in the same sense. Prov. E. flosh-hole, the 
hole that receives the waste water from a mill, to flosSf to 
spill, to splash. Sc. fiuschy a run of wuter, the overflowing of 
a stream, abimdance ; floussy a flood, a stream. — Jam. Du. 
fluyseny Prov. Dan. flussy to^ow with violence, to rush ; Du. 
fluytoy a conduit ; ad fluse ud sent vandot qf en flodgydcy to 
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gush, c^t as water from a flood-gate. Norse flmty abund- 
antly ; liberal, open-banded, as we speak of being flush 
of money. 

A person looks flushed^ or flushed M the fucfi, wben be bas 
a flow of blood to tbe face, and figuratively, flushed with vic~ 
tory is efinimated by it, excited, as if by an increased flow of 
vital fluids. A flush at):ards. It. flussot Fr. fliun, Du. fluys, is 
a run or flow of cards of tbe same suit. 

A river is flush wben it fills its banks in time of flood, 
whence in carpentry fltish is used in tbe sense of level. A 
vessel is flush floret and aft wben tbe deck is level from stem to 
stem. B. 

2. A number, ^as a flusb of wild ducks. PI. D. flusch, a 
buneb of bair, wool, or tbe like. — ^Danneil. 

3. Immediate. 

Now the time is flush . — Timon of Athens. 

Du. flus, immediate, instant, from fluks, quick, ready, directly, 
immediately. 

Fluster. Closely allied with bluster / hurried, bustling, or 
swaggering conduct. *The fluster of the bottle,' ‘the 
flustering vain- glorious Greeks.' ON. flaustr, precipitancy, 
over-haste. Walach. flusturare, to raise a wind, to do any- 
thing in a turbulent manner, tumultuor, ventose ago ; flus~ 
turatu, ventosus, vanus, levis ; windy, turbulent, bois- 
terous. 

Piute. See Flageolet. A fluted column is one channelled, 
as if with pipes. Mod. Gr. avhou, a flute, avh'OKi, a channel, 
canal, fluting of a column. 

To Flutter. PL D. fluttern, fluddemf G. jiatternt to make a 
flapping, to flutter, flicker ; Du. Jledderen, to flap tbe wings, 
flodderen, to flap, as loose clothes ; Walach. fluturaroy to flut- 
ter, fly about ; fluturu, a butterfly, a flake of snow. 

A direct imitation of a flapping noise. 

To Fly. G. fliegeny Du. vliegeny ON. fliuguy AS. fleogany 
Jiah. flyvoy to fly. • Tbe immediate origin seems ON. flugy 
AS. flocy Du. vleugcy vlogcy flight, tbe act of flying, and that 
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from the root fiakt ov flag y representing the sound of flapping 
' the wings. In Lat. fugere the I has been lost. 

Fly. AS. fleogay ON. flaguy Du. vlieghcy a flying insect. 

Foal, Filly. . Qt>th. JUlOy G. fohletiy fvllexty It. puledroy Gr. 
irmKosy W. eh^B. young horse. Tfie diminutive form in Bav. 
flulcheHy Norse, fyllicy E. flllf/y distinguishes the fem^. Pule- 
AxBy fulihha. — Gloss, in Schmeller. i 

Foam. AS. faniy G. faum. Perhaps identical with PI. D. 
fradeniy f roomy steam, frameny to steam ; 'W. flfromiy to chafe, 
fume, fret, and with Du. hroemy scuih, foam, from hrodenty 
steam, vapour. See Froth. The loss of the r in such a posi- 
tion is not uncommon, as in G. weUy compared with Fris. 
wrah^y w(g:ld, G. wimmeln and Du. wremeltiy to swarm, N. 
fuhha and E. fruhy Du. wiggeUn and E. wrigglcy It. Fusberta 
and FrusbertOy &c. On the other hand the loss of an /, 
instead of an r, after the fy would connect our word with G. 
flauniy signifying what is light enough to float on wind or 
water; Jlaum-federy down; Bav. pflaumy down, loose foam, 
as of beer ; Pl.JD..^om, fat that rises to the surface in boiling 
meat. I believe, on the whole, that the last is the true re- 
lationship. 

Fob. Pruss. foppcy a pocket. 

To Fob. 1^0 fob offyXxi delude with a trick. To bob ov pop 
were used in the same sense. 

And do you pop me off with this slight answer P 

Noble Gentleman. I. 1. 

Disgrace me en the open stage, and bob me off with ne’er a penny P 

O. Fla}r8 in Nares. 

The fun&mental sense is a smart, rapid movement. TS.fubbOy 
to move to and fro. G. foppeny to banter, jeer, or play upon 
one. In the same way hob was used in the sense of a ta'mt 
or scoff. 

He that a fool doth very wisely hit 
Doth very foolishly (although he smart) 

Not to seem sensidess of the bob, - 

As You Like it. 
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1^1 should not make a laughing-stock, good brother, 

Of one that wrongs you not ; I do profess I won’t be fubbed, 

• The Ordinary, iy. 4. 

Fodder, Forage, Forray. AS. fodevj Du. voeder, voeyer^ 
G. futteTt Swiss fm\ fuM\ victuals, food. 2&o Mid. Lat. 
foderum,’ /odrum, was especially applied to the demand of 
provision^ for man and .horse made under cover of preroga- 
tive or seignorial rights, or by an army in an enemy’s coun- 
try. Hence foderarey forrare, OFr. fourrevy oiler en fuerrey 
or en fourragey to ex&ct ^oder-agey to forage, or forray. **Nec 
mansiones eorum Jiospitari vel invadero vel foderare prae- 
sumat.” — Bulla, a. d. 1036. Campaniam applicavit et earn 
totam foderaoitf laid it under exaction. — Chrou. a. d. 1194. 

“ Quidam de Francis discurrebant emolumentis ^ctualium 
intendentes quod vulgariter forrare dicitur.” — Matth. Paris, 
A. D. 1242, in Due. Fr. fourrager, to fodder, also to forrage, 
prey, forray, ransack, ravage. — Cot. “ Nobis,” says Frederic 
I., A. D. 1183, “intrantibus in Lombardiam ybdrt/m consue- 
tum et regale — pracstabimt.” — Muratori. Diss. 19. 

Foe. A&.fahyfuy enemy. See Feud, Fdul." 

Fog. 1. Dan. sne-fog, a snow-storm ; fyge, to drive with 
the wind ; Prov. Dan. fage, to rain fine and blow. ON. fok, 
snow-storm, flight of things driven by the wind ; fok-sandr, 
drift sand ; at fiuka, fyk, fokid, to drive with the wind. 
Swiss fugsen, to snow thick and^fast. Probably an I has been 
lost ; PI. D. flok, flog, light things that rise and fly in the 
air ; flog-aske, light flying ashes ; flock-federn, down. Com- 
pare Lith. pukaSy a flock as of ashes, or sno\^ ; pukai (pi.), 
down-hair, down. Don., fnug, fug, flock, flue. 

Fog, 2, Fog, Grass not eaten down in the summer, that 
grows in tufts over the winter. Fogagium, winter pasture in 
th^forests^ Perhaps from.^i;^, to flag or wither. The Swiss 
however has fdach, thick, tangled grass, such as is found here 
and there in the mountains and higher pastures ; f&tach, a 
mountain pasture mowed only every second year, reedy grass 
remaining uneaten by the cattle and then gathered. Here 
the radical notion seems the tufted nature of the grass. 
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The thick aod well grown fog doth maf my smoother slades. 

DraytopKhn Nares. 

To Fog. make shift ; to resort to mean expedients. 

Wer’t nc^or us thou swad, qu4^he. 

Where wouldst thou fog to get a fee. — ^Dryden in Nates. 

To to contrive to do. — Hal. d.fug, convenience, op- 
portunity. 

Foggy. Having hanging flesh. ** Whereas I was wont to 
be hlohbe-checked, or have foggy cHekes that shaked as I 
went, they be now shrunk up or drawen together.” — Pals- 
grave in Hal., a. d. 1540. Properly for flaggy. 

A stupid old person. Perhaps the same with Dan. 
a dull, stupid person. 

To Foil. Two Fr. originals are confounded in E. foil. 

1. Fouler^ to trample on, weigh down, oppress, foil, over- 
charge. — Cot. Fouler le piedt to sprain ono^s ancle. Fouler 
le cerf the dogs to worry him when they have pulled him 
down. ** Des cjievaux d nos gens estoient frds et Ics chovaux 
aux Turs estoient jd foul^s,” were already broken with work. 
— Joinville. Foul^Cy the slot or foiling of the stag, the mark 
of his footsteps. See To Fidl. 

2. Ajfbler, to foil, wound, spoil, undo, also to besot, gull, 
befool. The radical meaning is to render fol, which is some- 
times taken in the sense of foolish, and sometimes in that of 
ineffective, empty ; avoine foiled wild oats ; folz sejour, the 
furlough of a soldier, time allowed him to recruit in idleness. 
Hence affoler, to spoil, render ineffectual ; OCat. foliar ^ as 
l^.foilf to frustrate.— Esteve. Prov. afoktr, afolhar is some- 
times found in a neuter sense, to grow ineffectual. 

Car tota res que el mon ve 
Pot qfolar o,meUiurar.— Bayn. 

For everything that comes into the world may either spoil 
(grow bad) or improve. 

Bella, fi m’ieS, per trop plorar 
Afilkn cara e color. 
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A beauty, I said, by too much weeping spoils ber face and her 
complexion. ^ 

Foil. 1. The blunted weapon used in fencing, or learning 
the sword exercise. Th^p'r. equivalent is explained 

by Cot., .a sword with the edge rebated, where the term re- 
hated answers to Fr. refouU, dulled, blunted, the origin of E. 
foil. 

2. A piece of gold or silver leaf set behind a transparent 
gem in jewelry to giye it colour or lustre, then figuratively 
something used for the purpose of showing advantageously 
another object. Fr. feuille, Lat. folia, leaf. 

To Eoin. To make a pass or thrust at one in fencing. — B. 
The terms of fencing being taken mainly from the'Fr., ie-foin, 
may probably be from OFr. foindre, foigner, to feign, or 
make a feint, i. e. a movement with the sword intended to 
deceive the opponent’s eye in preparation for a thrust ; whence 
the expression might easily be diverted to the thrust itself. 

Foison. The natural juice or moisture of the grass or 
herbs, the heart and strength of it. — B. ' ** There is no foi- 
eon in this hay.” — Forby. Fieeen-less, without strength or 
virtue. The proper meaning is abundance, Fr. foison, OFr. 
fuson, from Lat. fusio, pouring out. Senes sane fusion, 
without effusion of blood. **Estoit dejil si foible pour la 
foison du sang qu’il avoit perdu.” — Boman de Garin in 
Bayn. 

Pain e char e bon peisson ^ 

Leur mit el nef a grant ^son. — Haveloc. ib. 

Ruschyt amang thaim so rudly 

Stekand thaim sa dispitously 

And in sic futoun berand down. — Barbour. Bruce ix. 260. 

To Foist. Fusty, intrude, or put in fallaciously, to in- 
troduce surreptitiously. — R. To foist, feist, fizzle, are all 
originally to break wind in a noisdess manner, and thus to 
foist is to introduce something tiie obnoxious effects of which 
are only learSed by disagreeable experience. 
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-Come 

Put not your fnata upon me, I shall scent them. — H. Ionian in R. 

O 

G. fistf 8- foist, fist, fizzle. — Kiittn. Du. veest^ v^st, flatus 
ventris. — Kil.^Fr. vesse^ a fyste. 4pot. The origin is'plainly 
an imitation of the noise. ON. fysa^ to blow, to breathe, 
also to break wind. Gr. 0v<rao>, to blow. * 

Foisty, fusty, frousiy, frowzy, havilhg a close, disagreeable 
smell. PI. D; Jistrig, ill-smelling, as a peasant’s room. — 
Danneil. . 

Fold. 1. A plait in a garment. Oiotio. fcdthan, Qe. fallen, 
AS. fealdan, Du. vouden, to lay together, to fold. In com- 
position, Goth, ain-falths, manag-falths, one-fold, manifold. 
Gael.yf//, fold; filleadh, a folding, wrapping, plaiting; fiUt, 
fillte, a fold, a ply ; filltich, multipl3^ W. ffill, a twist, a 
turn, filliad, a writhing, wreathing, or turning about. 

2. A place to confine sheep, or other animals. AS.fald, 
Gael, fdl, a penfold, circle, wall, hedge. W. ffald, a sheep- 
cote, fold, pound for cattle. 

Foliage. Fr® feuillage, from Lat. folium, Gr. ^vAAor, a 
leaf. 

Folio. A book is said to be m folio, in the sheet, when a 
sheet makes but two leaves without further folding ; in 
quarto, with an additional folding, which divides the sheet 
into four. 

Folk. AS. foie, Leit. vulgus, 027. fylki, or fulki, a troop, a 
district ; fylkir, king. At fylkia lidi, to arrange one’s men 
in troops. Pod. pulk, a regiment of soldiers. JSelido folo, 
turba virorum. — Heliand. See Flock. 

Folly. • Sto Fool. 

To Follow. G. fol^en, ON. fylgia, AS. fyligean, foU 
gian. 

To Foment. To cherish by warm applications, nietaphor- 
ically, to abet. Liat. fomentum, for fovementum, a warm 
application, from foveo, to warm, to cherish. 

To Fond. ' AS. fandian, to»try, tempt, seek. ** lo will fan- 
digan nu hwast tha men don,” I will see ndW what these 
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men. ate doing. — CsBdm. 109. Fanderey thp tempter, ex- 
plaining '^,an. fanden, Sw. fanen, the devil. 

Fond, Fon. Foolish, then foolishly attached to one; a very 
common sequence of ideaiH^ So. we speak of t^ang on one. 

When age approcheth on. 

And lust is laid, and all the fire is queint, 

As freshly then thou shalt begin to fonne 
And dote in lote . — Chaucer in B. 

Fr. soty foly foolish ttre asaot^y raffolery to be foolishly 
attached. Bohem. hlazeuy a fool, madman, hlazinti sicy to 
become mad, to be foolishly in love with. Malay ytVt, fool- 
ish, mad, foolishly fond. — Marsden. ON. ydm'y Sw. fanCy a 
fool. Gael, fdoiny vain, foolish, idle, empty ; fauin-oJieann, 
an empty head ; Lat. vanusy empty. 

Food, Feed, Foster. AS. foduy fodCy food, nourishment. 
Du. voederiy to feed, to bring up ; Goth, fodjany to nourish, to 
bring up ; OSax. fodjany ON., Sw. fcadMy Dan.yb’rfe, to feed, 
and also to bear, or give birth to. Dan. fddsely birth, deli- 
very. Du. voedsely food, nutriment. ' • 

The ideas of giving birth to, and feeding, or bringing up, 
are connected in other cases, as Gal. dlaich bring forth, 
noimish ; Sw. aloy to give birth to, to educate, to feed, and 
Lat. alere, to nourish. 

The Du. voedatcTy a nurse, vanedstereny to bring up, voedater- 
kind, a child intrusted to one to bring up, show the forma- 
tion of AS. foater, food, Sw. foatery birth, progeny, foatray to 
bring up, foatriy a foster-child. In the samd way Sw. alafer, 
progeny, from ala, to beget. 

Font. Lat. fonay fonttSy a well, spring of water, applied in 
English to the well of baptism, the vessel which contains 
the water of baptism. 

Fool. Fr. foly foolish, idle, vain. W. fhly foolish. Bret., 
OCat. foil, mad. The fundamental meaning seems to be a 
failure to attain the end proposed, a wandering from the 
straight path. It would thus be connected with the root of 
E. fail, and Lat. fallere, to deceive. 
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The Old Fsaljier of Corbie quoted by Raynouard ha*» 

Foleai si com oeille quo perit. 
t Erravi sicut ovis qus petit. — ^Pa. 118 . 

commandemens ne/oliai 
De mandatis tuis non erravi. — Ibid. 

FoUer en droiU en /ait, to err in* la^ or in fact. — Boquef. 
It is probably the true equiralent of wb Goth, dvals, out of 
his senses, where we see same connection with the notion 
of straying or w'andering, and also that«of deceiving or caus- 
ing to miss. AS. dtmla, dwola, error ; dweli^n, dwolian, Du. 
dolen, PI. D. dwdlen, to stray (identical with folier of the 
Fr. psalter above quoted), to wander, either in a literal or 
metaphorical sense, to err in judgment, to be out of his senses ; 
Du. dul, dol, out of his mind, mad; Frov. £. dull, foolish. 
Du. dwaalen, doolen, to stray, wander ; dwaalmde, or doolende 
ridder, a knight-errant ; dwaal-licht, ignis fatuus, ignis erra- 
ticus, Fr. feu-foUet, a wandering^ light, or perhaps an in- 
effectual light. Du. doUe-hezien, a ncuno given to different 
kinds of berries dangerous or unfit for eating. — Marin. Dolle~ 
kervel, hemlock, fools^parsley, properly fooUparsley, parsley 
which errs from its proper destination, which does not fulfil 
its apparent purpose, looking like a wholesome herb but 
really poisonous. So Fr. avoine folle, wild or barren oats. 

The same equivalence of an initial dw and f is seen in Du. 
dvoeil ox fell, a mop or clout, and possibly in Du. dwaep, and 
E.ybp, fool. 

Foot. Du. vdUkt, G. /ms, Gr. irobos, Lat. pes, pedis. 

Fop. A fantastical fellow, one over nice and affected in 
dress, speech, and behaviour. — B. A /op, or fool ; /oj^ery, 
foolery. — Minsheu. Du. demand voor de /op houden, to 
make a fool of one; /oppen, to deride, to mock. \t.fiappt, 
fiapparie, a flap with a foxtail, flappings, fopperies, an idle 
babbling, vain discourse ; ./io^a/oro, a flapper, fopper. — FI. 
See Fob. 

For, F<nro, Formor, Foremost* Qso^./awr,faura, ON. fiprir, 
TOb. u. a 
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before, ^ore, for ; G. vor^ fore ; for. The radical mean- 
ing in bd!>h cases is in front of. When we speak of one event 
as before or after another, our own progress in time is trans- 
ferred to the events of the world, which are t^ihed as a suc- 
cession of animated beings moving on in the opposite direc- 
tion, ai^d taking place in time at the moment when they are 
brought face to face, with the witness. Thus the event of 
the present moment is before or in fVont of the train of hitur- 
ity, and those which have already passed by the instant of 
actual experience are in front of the present event, by which 
they are succeeded. The events then which have passed into 
the region of memory, although in reference to our own pro- 
gress in life considered as left behind us, yet in the order of 
their own succession are more to the front than the present, 
and are therefore spoken of as belonging to for-mer or more 
fore times. 

In expressing the relation of cause or rational inducement, 
the cause or reason is considered as standing in front of the 
effect, or the consequence for which it is made to account. 
Lat. prcBy before, also in comparison with, by reason of, on 
accoimt of. 

For in composition answers to G. Goth, fair^ Fr. for^ 
and has the meaning of G. fort, Dan. hort, forth, away, Lat. 
foris, without, Fr. fors, out, without. Thus to ftyrhid is to 
bid a thing away; to forget, to away-get, to lose from 
memory ; to forgo, to go without ; to forfend, to ward off. 
In Fr. we have forbannir, to drive forth, for^hasser, to shoo^ 
forclorre, to shut out, to forclose,yb»ye<ar, to jut out, 
and in a figurative sense foroonte, a misrcckoning^ forfait, a 
misdeed, forjuger, to judge wrongfully, or amiss, as well as to 
deprive by judgment ; fatyurer, to renounce, abjure, while in 
E. forawear, to swear wrongfully, the particle has the same 
force as in Fr. forjuger, forparler, to speak ill. 

*In other instances the prefix for in the sense of out or 
utterly implies that the action has been carried to its utpiost 
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limits, that it is completely expended, and has finished its 
work. For wearied is wearied out ; forewmk aitd ^fiirawat is 
worn out with laboui and sweat. 

Force. It. Mid. Lat. forcia^ fear fortia, from fortie, 

strong. — Diez. . Fr. force, strength, virtue, effic^y, also 
store, plenty, abundance. — Cot. It is in this latter applica- 
tion that the word must he understood, in an expression for- 
merly common both in Fr. and F. Je ne fais point force de 
cela. 1 force not of that thing, I care not of it, I set no 
store by it, do not regard it as of consequence. 

To Force. To clip or shear. Forcyn, or •cl 3 rppyn, tondeo. 
— Pr. Pm. To force wool, to cut off the upper or most hairy 
part of it.— jB. Fr. forcer de la laine, to pick or tease wool. 
Forces, a pair of shears ; forcette, a cizar, or small pair of 
shears. — Cot. The 'Fr. fourches, forches, forces, were applied 
to different kinds of forked structures, as a gallows, a pair of 
shears. 

As forces fit pendre le con 
JPrds de la ville par defon. 

Foreke, ciseaux, tenailles, pincettes. — Iloquefort. 

For the same reason we call shears the tall gallows used for 
masting ships. There can be no doubt that the first syllable 
in "LaX,. forf ex, forceps, cizars, pinchers, has the same origin. 

Force-meat. Limousin ford, Fr. fardr, Lat. fardre, to 
stuff. •* * 

Forcer, Foroet. OFr. forder. It. fordcre. Mid. Lat. for- 
sarim, a strongjbox, safe, coffer. 

Fortune by strengthe the /breer hath unshete. 

Wherein was sperde all my worldly riehesse.-<-Cheucsr. 

Foreelet, strong place, fortalicium. — Pr. Pm. 

Ford. Ji, diallow place in a river. Quite distinct from 
W. ffordd, a way, and from the root fitre, to go. Qi furt, 
ON. hrot, Pol. hrhd, a ford ; bmac, to wade, to ford, Bohem. 
bredu, brysti, to be wet, to ford ; brod, a swim, a ford ; 
broditi, to swim or water horsj^, sheep, &o. ; broditse, to pad- 
dle in the water. Lith. brydis, a wading in the watoi* ; 
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braddf water or mud througH which one must wade in the 
road ; hrH^ta^ a ford. Serv. brchak, splashing sound of one 
wading ; brchkavitzUf road in a plashy state fipm snow or 
rain ; hrchkati^ bt^chnuti^ to splajsh. Russ. brui^^t\ bruiznuft 
to splash. 

To Pojdo. To do away ^ to be the occasion of one’s own 
death. — B. See For., '« 

To Forfend. To fend off, ward off. See For. 

Foreign. It. forenae, forene, foreae, foreaano, Fr. foraint 
outlandish, belonging 'to what is without; IjaX. form, forisy 
without, out of doors, abroad ; It. fuora, fuore, fuori, forth, 
without, out of, except ; Fr. hora, OFr. fora, out, without, 
except. Walach. fbrh, f&rh., without, besides, except. See 
For (in composition). 

Forest. It. foreata, Fr. foret, properly a wilderness, or un- 
cultivated tract of country, but as such were commonly over- 
grown with trees, the word took the meaning of a large wood- 
We have many forests in England without a stick of timber 
upon them. It is, I doubt not, identical with W. gores, gorest, 
waste ground, waste, open ; goreata, to lie open, lie waste, 
whence E. gorse, gorst, furze, the growth of waste land. 

To Forestall. To monopolize, to buy goods before they are 
brought to stall, or the place where they are to be sold at 
market. 

Forfeit. Fr. forfait, a criine, misdeed, from forfaire, to 
misdo, transgress. 

My heart nor I have doen you no forfeit, t 

By which you should complain in any kind. — Chaucer in R. 

Oro omnes quibus aliquid forefeci ut mihi per ilham gratiam 
indulgeant. — Pontanus in Due. I^he expression for a crime 
oi^ misdeed was then transferred to the consequences or 
punishment of the crime. Forisfactus asrvus, in the laws of 
Athelstan, is one who has misdone himself a slave, one who 
for his misdeeds is made a slave. Forfaire sea heritages ,* 
forfaire corps et acoir, to misdo ^a way his heritage, his body, 
and goods, i. e. to lose them by his misdeed. — Duo. For~ 
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faicturcy a transgression, also a forfeiture or confiscation. — 
Cot. nj' 

Forge. The Lat. fabery a smith, by the change of b 
through V intd^ gave rise to OFr. faury Walach. fauruy a 
smith. In the latter language we have di\ao f&uriey a smith’s 
shop, fburirey to forge, the t of which ffeema in the Western 
dialects to have passed into a y, producing It. forgiay Fr. 
forge. Or possibly the sound ^of the soft g may have been 
formed through the medium of a simp]p form corresponding 
to the compound orfaverieer, to do goldsmiths’ work. — Cot. 
The Sp. has a form fraguary which may have come from 
fahricare. 

To Eorgfr>on. In nautical language is for a ship to make 
its way slowly and laboriously on, as it were by successive 
shoves. Swiss, Bav. futschen, to slide, to shove on, as children 
on their rumps. — Schmeller. See Fidget. To fudge, to 
poke with a stick, to walk slowly, though with considerable 
exertion (to move by successive slips). — Crav. Gl. Du. 
fuycken, pellcrev trudere, protrudere. — Kil. To ftdch, to 
push, to gore, as a bull, at marbles to edge on unfairly ; fu/k, 
or fdlocky at marbles when they slily push the hand forward 
to be nearer the mark. — Hal. 

Fork. Lat. furca, W. fforch, AS. fore, ON. forkr, Fr. 
fourcJte. W. fforch’-droed, a cl<jven foot. The original mean- 
ing of fork seems a pointed instrument for thrusting with. 
It. frugare, to poke. See Fruggin. 

Forlorn. G. terloren, lost, from v^lieren, Du. verliesen, to 
lose. AS. forleosan and forleoran. 

Form. 1. I^T. forme, a ^rm, or fashion, also a* long bench 
or form to sit on, also a hare’s form. — Cot. The Ulster is" 
probably so called from the hare leaving a form or mQ0S^f. 
herself in the long grass where she lies. 

2. The name of forma waa also given to the seat of tl^ 
choristers in a cathedral and the desk in front of then^ 
Formula, a stool to kneel on.4r— Due. OFr. forme, a bench. 
There can be no doubt that this is essentially the same appli- 
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cation* with the name of the classes at one public schools, 
first /ot^; sixth form, &c., but ^whether the class is called 
form from sitting on the same bench, or whether the bench 
is so designated* from being occupied 1^ a /Sigle class, may 
be a question. It seems certain that forma was used for 
class or order in th^ lower Latin. Supemumerarii sacii 
ministerii primae vel* c^oundes formm,** of the first or second^ 
order. — Cod. Theodos. de Castrensianis in Due. 

To Forsake. Propprly to put away the fubject of dispute, 
to renounce or deny, then simply to desert. OE. sake, dis- 
pute, strife. — ^Layamon. AS. scuMn, sacian, to contend, strive ; 
voithersaca, an opponent. 

And if a man me it axe. 

Six sithes or seven, 

I fortake it with othes. — P. P. 

Forse. In the N. of England, a waterfall ; Stockgillforse, 
Airey-forse. ISoxw fors, foss, a waterfall, the spray or dash- 
ing of broken water. Das sto f assert fyre baat’a, the waves 
broke over the boat ; fossa, forsa, to break cs water, dash in 
spray; frosa, Syr.frusa, to gush. — Aasen. Vf.ffrwd, a tor- 
rent ; jfrydie, to flow, to gush. See Froth. 

Fort, Fortalioe,' Fortress. A strong place ; Fr. fort, Lat. 
fortis, strong. 

Forth, Further. AS. forth, forward; forth nihtes, far in 
the night. Du. eoord, forth, forwards, equivalent to Lat. 
pro, in composition ; voord^gaen, progredi, procedere ; voord-‘ 
doen, proponere, &c. Of*, fort, on, further, aWay, off, quickly ; 
fort machen, to make haste ; so fort, forth- with, immediately. 
^The sense of ybrtean^'connccts thps0 terms so naturally with 
'Si. fore, Du. voor, before, that we have at first no hesitation 
i^^pmdering them as developments of the latter root, but it 
jfflnSifficult to separate Q-. fort from Dan. hort, away, off, 
^^^ne ; ON. hraut, away, also a path, a road ; W. ffordd, a 
Foad, ffwrdd, away, off, hence, begone. See Truss. 

Fosset.jf oee Faucet. 

Fostar See Fodder. 
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Foiher. Prqperly a carriage load, but n6w only uebd for a 
certain weigkt of lead. ^ -f 

him tbo^e was a plowman was his brother* 

That*<kad ylaid of dong .full many a father . — Chaucer. 

PI. D. fodeTf foor^ Du. voeder^ voeyer^ voer, G. fuder, /uhr, a 
waggon*10ad ; whence respective]^ f^en, voeren, fVdireny to 
drive, convey, carry. * * 

The root is largely developed in the Slavonic lang^ges. 
Lith. toedUy weeUy to lead ; wadaSy a guide ; toezUy wesztiy to 
carry in a waggon, szenu toezimasy a load of hay. Esthon. 
weddamay to lead, to draw ; weddo^hargy a draught-ox. Fin. 
toedan, wetaiy to draw. Bohem. weduy Ajoestiy to lead, to 
brings wady a guide; wezuy weztiy to carry. Serv. woditiy to 
lead, wozatiy to cariy, wojenycy wozanyCy . carriage. 

Foul, Defile. Goth. fuUy ON. fitlly stinking, corrupt. 
This is the primary meaning of the word, which is then ap- 
plied to what is dirty, turbid, physically or morally disgust- 
ing, ugly, unfair. We speak of fouly as opposed to clear 
weather; of a ship running of another, as opposed to 
keeping clear of it. The ON. full was applied to one who 
has passed unsuccessfully through the ordeal’ by fire. The 
Du. ruily and ^.fauly have acquired the sense of lazy, sloth- 
ful. 

The origin is the exspiration by which we instinctively 
defend ourselves agaibst a disagreeable smell, shutting the 
nose and breathing strongly through the protruded lips, and 
producing a sofind represented by the Sp. fu ! inteijection of 
disgust; puj exclamation of disgust at a bad smell. — 
Neumanfi* Hence ON. ffti, putridity, fUintiy fltUy stinking, 
fyUiy stink, and as a verb, to putrefyt fukaiy befulany 
befylarty to rot, to corrupt ; Du. vuiletiy to dirty, to put^efv. 
In the same way from W.^/ expressive of disgust or eoii- 
ixmpty jfknddy loathsome, abominable; ffieidd-dra, loathsome- 
ness, disdain gsBichards ; jfleiddioy to loathe, to detect. Nor 
can we doubt, that the same form of the inteijection gives 
rise to th# Geth. to hate> in the same way that Serv. 
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oah ! a sty to drive out dogs, produces oahkati^ to cry esA, to 
frighten ^jit dogs such a cry ; and Russ, fu 1 interjection 
of disgust, fttkaV (to cry fu!)t to detest, abho^ The Lat. 
feetere finds its origin in a form, like ^ret. Jbei^ £axigh ! 

The derivation above explained is combated by Prof. MiiL- 
ler. ** If this were true,** he says (Lect. on Science of Lang, 
p. 371), ** we should -stippose that the expression of disgust 
was chiefly conveyed by the aspirate^ by the strong emission 
of the breathing with half-closed lips. But, as a Gothic as- 
pirate always corresponds to a tenuis in Sanscrit, the same 
root in Sanscrit would at once lose its expressive power. It 
exists in fact in Sanscrit as piy, to hate, to destroy.** He does 
not observe that the soimd of breathing and the interjection 
of disgust are represented as often by the combination pu as 
by /u. Thus we have E. puff^ Sw. pusta, to breathe, to blow. 
Pin. puhktia, puhkiay puhhata, to blow, to pant. The Sp. pu! 
inteijection of disgust, explains Lat. putere, Fr. puer, to stink. 
The Lith. has pui ! the Fr. pouah ! pouac ! and thence pou- 
acrOf nasty, filthy. „ 

The gradual development of the idea of hatred may be ex- 
emplified by Bret, louz, stinking, nasty, filthy ; E. loathe^ to 
turn from with disgust ; loth^ unwilling ; Sw. leda^ aversion. 

Foumart. Properly the heech-martiny but (with the usual 
laxness in the popular nomen<^ture of natural history) com- 
monly applied to the polecat. Fr. fauiney the foine, wood- 
martin, or beech-martin ; foine, the foine, or polecat. — Cot. 
From foine, faine (Lat. fagina), beech-mask Wall, fatoe, 
beech ; faw^ne, the beech-martin. 

The E. foumart is a compound of 'Sr.fouine and marte, or 
martin, but the meaning of the former element being lost in 
‘ E., the instinctive striving after meaning converted it into 
fidmerd, fulimart, when applied to the strong-smelling pole- 
. oat, as if the name were taken from the foul smell of the 
animal.^ 

Founder, Founderous. The ipeanings of E. founder are de- 
rived from two sources which it is sometimes impossible to 
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distinguish, alt]iough for the most port the senses caa be re- 
ferred with confidence to their proper origin. 

1. From Jjat. fundus^ Fr. fond, the groimd or bottom, <tfon~ 
drer, to sink a ship, to founder, or go to the bottom. 

Moult vtiMiez hamas floter 
Homines noler et afondrer. — B. R. 

The It. fondo and Fr. fond are also t^d for the bottom of a 
cask, and as the capacity of a cask for holding liquids entirely 
depends upon the soundness of the bottom, Bottom is taken 
metaphorically for persevering vigour, the principle by which 
one holds out in any exertion. 

The same metaphor is seen in It. sfondare, to break out the 
bottoiil}; sfondolato, bottom-broken; sfondolare, afondrare, 
to founder as a horse — FI., to destroy its bottom or capa- 
city for exertion. When applied to a road (fondaio is what 
is called in English indictments a foundcrous road, a hollow, 
broken way wherein a man sinks, a bottom-broken way. 
Brfondrer un cJiemin, to wear or make great holes in a way, 
to make a deep.,way ; chemin effondrb, a way full of holes or 
miry sloughs ; enfondrer un harnoia, to make a great dint in 
an armour. Cot. It. afondare una porta, to break open a 
door ; — uno aquadrone, to rout or break through a squadron. 
— ^Altieri. Hence we may explain a passage misunderstood 
by Ellice and Jamieson. 

Ha foundered the Saracens o' twaine 
And fought as a dragon. — ^R. Brunne. 

The other Hr. verb which we have borrowed, imder the 
shape of founder (as rendre under that of render), is fondre, 
to melt (And'* hence), to sink, fall, or go down ; ae fondre, to 
sink down on a sudden. — Cot. La terra fondit aoua lui, gave 
way under him. — Trevoux. «*In Cheshire a quantify of 
foundered and fell down a vast depth.** — ^Aubrey*8 Wilts 
in Hal. Se fondre <P enhaut,to fall down plump. — Cot. From 
this source we must probably, with Jamieson, explain his 
founder, to fell, strike down, ^ve such a blow as to stupefy 
one, and also the sense of stumbling, falling, or sinking down. 
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To foumder as a horse, trebucher. — Palsgr, in Way. The 
horse of Arcite, being frightened by a prodigy — 

began to turn 

And lepe aside and founderid as be lepe. 

And ere tliat Arcite may takin kepe 
He pight him on the pomell of his hede 
That in th^ place he lay as he were dede. 

In Douglas’ Virgil, when Camilla has received her death- 
woxmd her maidens ran to her and 

claucht and lappit in thare armes 
This queen that founderant was for her smert harmes. — D. V. 394. 

In another place Priam is said to founder ^ or slip down, in the 
new-spilt blood of his son. 

The Sc. and OE. foundered^ or f undied, stiff, or numbed 
with cold, probably belong to the Fr. morfondre ’ {moure, 
muzzle, snout, and fondre, to melt ; to run at the nose), 
to take cold. Turner, in his Herbal, 1562, says that pyre- 
thrum is good for any part of the body that is fundied, 
or foundered,*^ and recommends pepper for limbs fretished, 
foundered, and made numme with cold.” — Way. Pr. Parv. 

Founder, Foundry. A brasafounder is one who melts and 
casts brass, from Lat. fundere, to pour, Fr. fondre, to melt, or 
cast in moulds. 

Fo undlin g. An infant found deserted. So bantling from 
hand, darling from dear. 

Four. AS. feother, feower, Goth, fidvor, W. pedinar, Qr. 
werropes, Tnavpts, teatrapee, Walach. patru, Lat. quatuor, Lith. 
keturi, Sanscr. ehattoar, Ir. eeathair. 

Fountain. Yr. fontaine, Jj/at. fona, fontia, a spring of water. 

, Fowl. Goth, fugh, G. vogel, AS. fugol, flugol, a bird, from 
flight, by the loss of the /y as in modem times, Asmara 
fpem G. flUgel~mann, from flugel, a wing. The same degrad- 
ation seems to have taken place in Lat. fugere, to fly. Com- 
pare AS. flugol, a fugitive. ^ 

Fax. QoiAi.fauho, O.fucka. 
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Frail. OFr^ frayely freau, a. mat-basket. “ Fyggys, ray- 
sins in frayeV^—OcPVLT de Lion in "Way. 

FraiL-^ Er. frelCy from fragilcy Lat. fragilisy easily broken, 
from frangty^ to break. 

To Frame. To contrive, to effect. **And he said Sibbo- 
leth, for he could not frame lo prdnounce it aright. - Judges. 
AS. fremmafiy to form, make, effect ; •ON. fremiay to bring to 
pass, from framniy Dan. fremy forth, forwards. 

Frame. Structure. Bret, framma^ to join, to unite, to 
solder, to put together ; framniy the joining, union, the tim- 
ber framework of a house. The^rame is what holds a thing 
together, or a union of several parts, as the bodily frame, the 
structure 'combining all the members of the body. Du. raenty 
G. rahmeiiy compages, a frame. The same relation is seen 
between Yr. frapper and E. rap. 

Franchise, Frank. Fr. frnncy free, liberal, courteous, val- 
iant, sincere. — Cot. Supposed to be taken from the name of 
the Franks, the conquerors of Gaul, the only free men remain- 
ing when the ^former inhabitants were reduced to a servile 
condition. ON. Frackry a Frank, Frenchman, also free, free- 
born. In charters of the year 799 ingenuus, nobilis, and 
francus are synonymous. ---Due. 

It seems however more probable that the name of the 
Franks should have been tt^en from the idea of freedom 
rather than vice versd., and the original sense of the word is 
probably shown in Bret, franky spacious, wide. A person in 
freedom is said in Fr. to be au large. Bret, frankaaty to 
enlarge, make or become wider, free from, deliver. 

Frand^^ A bird of the partridge kind. Diminutive of 
Ptg. frangOy a hen. Compare W. tar, a hen ; eor-iat (dwarf- 
hen), a partridge. 

Frantio, Frenzy. Fr. frenetique, fr^nestiy Lat. phrmeiicusy 
Gt. ^ptfpiTis, disorder of the mind. 

Franzy, Frangy, Fraay. Commonly aj^lied to children, 
peevish, fretful. Fris. terete, to complain as young chil- 
dren, to be peevish ; wrannigy iU-tmnpered, peevish.— Outzen. 
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Pray." See AflGray. 

To Fra^v. Fr. Jrayer^ to rub, or ^fret by often rubbing, to 
wear, make smooth by much using.— Cot. deer fray» 

its head, rubs its horns against .a tree. IX. /rtyarct Lat.^»> 
care, to rub. 

Freak A sudden wanton whim or caprice, a dighty 
humour, or fancy. — Bw 

O but I fear the fickle quoth she, 

Of Fortune false. — F. Q. in B. 

Freak like caprice expresses an act without apparent motive, 
and is therefore referred to a violent internal desire. It. 
frega, a longing desire, or itching lust — FI.; fregola, longing, 
fancy, humour, itching desire. ^ 

Gli venne la fregola d’andare alia campagna. — Alt. 

The freak took him to go to the country. ^ 

The origin is the verb fregare, to rub, to move lightly to 
and fro, expressing the restless condition of one under the in- 
fluence of strong desire, as in Fr. fretiUer, to wag, stir often, 
to wriggle, tickle, itch to be at it. — Cot. ** 

2. Another sense of freak is seen in Milton’s ** Pansy 
freaked with get,” i. e. streaked. This also is from It. fregare, 
to streak, frego, a dash, stroke, touch, line. — Alt. Fr. fric- 
frac expresses the sound made by strokes to and fro with a 
switch. See Firk. 

3. A third sense of freak was a man. 

By Chryst quod Favell Drede is soleyne freke. — l^elton in B. 

In this sense the word is a modification of ON. reckr, OHG. 
reeke, OE. renk, rink, ON. drengr, a warrior. See Drake. 

Freckle. Provincially freckens or frackem. frekna, 

l^mfrukne, frokle,Jlukr, freckles. — Aasen. G. Jleck, Jleeken, 
a blot, spot, stain ; flecken von der sonne, freckles. Gael. 
hreae, speckled ; hroice, hroicean, a mole, a freckle. W. hrith, 
hrych, Bret, hriz or bric*h, speckled, particoloured. 

Free. A&.Jreo, ON..^, Got|i.,^^o. 

Freebooter, FiUibaster. Freebooter is one who without the 
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authority of national warfare makes free to appropnate as 
booty whatever falls imder his hand. The name was dispecially 
given to the, buccaneers who infested the coast of America in 
the 16th an^>L7th cenWries, and was prcnoonccd by the 
Fr. flihustierst by the Spaniards JiUbuster. From the latter 
has arisen in the present age the term filibuster, a name 
given in America to adventurers mdb'ng piratical expedi> 
tions against states of Spanish race. 

To Freeze, Frigid, Frost, Frieze. It has been shown under 
Caprice and Chitterling that the representation of a vibrating 
sound is used to express ajquivering, vibratory motion, and 
thence an undulating, wrinkled, or curly surface. A further 
development of the train of thought applies the forms signify- 
ing shivering to the affections of cold or fear, as most dis- 
tinctly characterized by the symptom of shivering. On this 
principle may be connected a numerous series of words found- 
ed on the representation of a rustling, simmering, twittering 
noise, by the ByYLahXea frks, frit, frik, frig . 

In the original sense we may cite Sw. frasa, to crackle ; 
frasa, to whizz, roar, hiss ; Sc. frais, to make a crackling or 
crashing noise — Jam. ; Fr. frissement d’un trait, the whiz- 
zing of an aiTow; Sp. frez, the rustling of silk- worms on 
mulberry leaves, fresar, to growl ; Piedm. fridole, the noise 
made by things frying ; frige, frise, the noise of things be- 
ginning to boil, simmering; *It. friggere, fresso, fretto, to 
whimper as a child, to fry ; Lat. frigere (originally to twit- 
ter or fizz, as shpwn by the derivatives frigilla, a finch, frig- 
utire, to chatter), to fry; Gr. ^piararm, <f>ptTTa>, to rustle, 
^pvyto, <l>pta-trit>, <l>pvTTm, to parch, or fry. 

In the sense of shivering ; Fr. la voile frise, the sail shivers 
in the wind ; frisson, a shudder ; Q. ^ptortro), <l>piTT<o, -to shiver 
from cold or fear ; <t>piKri, shuddering, chill, fear ; Du. vriesen, 
to tremble with cold — Overyssel Almanac; PI. D. vresen, 
vreren, to tremble for cold, to be cold ; E. freeze, applied to 
the effect of cold in solidifying liquids. There can be no 
doubt that the Lat. frigere, fngutire, to bo cold, have the same 
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ori^n thus oddly enough are radically identical with 
frigercy tt>, fry. 

Frieze. 1. The transition from the idea of phivering to 
that of a rough, imeven surface is exemplified iu Lat. horrerey 
to shudder, horriduSy rough ; £. shagy or sfiogy to shake or 
jog, and shaggy y rough, tufted ; and (in the case of the root 
we are now considering) in Gr. <lipi$os, bristled, rough, with 
curled hair ; Fr. /riser y to frizzle, crisp, curl (as water blown 
on by a gentle wind), to wriggle — Cot. ; E. frizzUy to curl, 
or wrinkle up. Qn t£e same principle the name of frieze is 
given to coarse, shaggy cloth, by false etymology supposed to 
have come from Friesland, in the same way that a frizzled 
hen is called a Friesland hen, or a kind of duck with musky 
odour, a Muscovy duck. Fr. friscy esp^ce do toile de laine 
fVis^ ; toile forte de la province de Frise. — Gattel. 

2. The application of the root to a surface plaited or 
roughened with ornamented work gives Fr. fraiscy frezey 
Piedm./resay a ruff, or frill; Fr./rizonsy frizzled, or raised work 
of gold or silver wire, &c. — Cot. ; Sp./res, gold or silver lace ; 
M. Lat. aurifrasiumy aurifriaiay aurifregiay OFr. orfraisy E. 
orfrayy a border or fringe of gold, band of gold lace ; It. 
fregioy Fr. frize, E. friezcy frizey the ornamented border run- 
ning beneath the comice in architecture. Pied, frisy frieze ; 
also a band or border for the ornament of garments or furni- 
ture ; fris d’ jhrety a ferret *band, fns d* Uinay a worsted 
border. Mid. Lat. frisarey to ornament with borders or 
embroidery, “ Item quod pannos earum nosi possint aliter 
frisare vel omare nisi cum duplonis aureis vel argenteis seu 
setft.” — Carp. “ Pallium unum cum friso et idargaritis.^* — 
Due. 

^ It is remarkable that the conversion of frieze into Frisian 
oloth is only a repetition of the same etymological blunder 
vrhioh in ancient times seems to have given the name of 
Phrygian work to wriggled or frizzled work, embroidery or 
tissue ornamented or roughened with needlework, showing 
that the It. f regie is of ancient standing in the Latin Ian- 
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guago. Pictas vestes acu facere Phrygcs invoneruiit ideoque 
PhrygioniaD appellato sunt. — Plin. Phrygio^ an em- 
broiderer. In Mid. ijat. phrygtum, and phrymm, were used 
fora border' jf embroidery. **Planetam purpuream aurcis 
phrygiis mensium duodecim signa in se babentibus omatam.” 
“ Planetam purpuream cum phryeo et cum aquilft ex mar- 
garitis contexts..” — Due. • , 

Freight, Fraught. Q. frachl, Fr. fret, the loading of a 
waggon or ship, and secondly the money paid for the con> 
veyance. Qs.ferchen, to despatch, to eJtpedite ; Swiss 
ferggeUy to forward goods, to convey thorn in a waggon ; ferggy 
gferggy conveyance, waggon ; ferggetCy transport of wares. 

Fresh. ,AS. Jersey Du. versch, frisehy ON. friskry It. JrescOy 
Fr. fraische, fmisy recent, new, and sweet, cool, in full vigour. 
The Fr. has another modification of the same word (probably 
from a northern source) in Jrisqucy lively, brisk, spruce, gay. 
— Cot. And hero I believe we are led to the fundamental 
meaning o£ fresh, viz. a condition of complete activity, whence 
the other applications of the word naturally follow. The 
first step in the process is explained under Frisk, which is 
shown to signify a state of agitation or multifarious move- 
ment. Then, as movement is the typo of activity and health, 
we have N. frisk, sound, healthy, lively, fiery — Aasen ; 
whence we pass to the negation of the incidental failings, 
\mtired, unfaded, unheated, unspoilt by keeping. 

Fret. We traced under Freeze the development of a num- 
ber of forms having a wide range of signification, from the 
representation of a rustling, quivering sound by the radical 
syllable ftf^yfrij, frig, and a series separated from the above 
by no definite line, but solely by the convenience of practical 
illustration, may be deduced from the same originid image 
represented by the syllables /rtV, fric, frias. 

1. Fret, the stop or key of a musical instrument. The 
direct representation of sound gives Lat. fritinire, to twitter 
as a swallow ; fritillus, the box in which the dice aro rattled 
previous to being thrown dn the board ; It. frizzare, to 
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quaver svith the voice, or run nimbly on an instrument — ; 
Fr. Jred6nnert to shake, divide, quaver in singing or playing ; 
fredon, a semiquaver in music, and hence division and a war- 
bling or quavering. — Cot. Hence E. fret, proj^CTly a note in 
music, then the stops on a stringed instrument by which the 
note was sounded. The monkish poet, in a Life of Bishop 
Amandus, who as a bo}* had a wonderful gift of singing, uses 
fritilloa in the sense of notes. 

Quts docuit puerum, qui sensus quseso suasit, 

Hebraico sonitu ignotos proferre fritilloa. — ^Ducange. Henschel. 

2. To fret, to work, as liquor in a slight state of fermenta- 
tion. From direct^ imitation of the simmering sound made 
by the small bubbles rising and breaking. It. frizzare, to 
spirt or startle, as good wine doth being poured into a flat 
glass. — FI. Pied, fricioli, the noise made in frying. — Zalli. 

3. Fret, to rub, wear, consume, eat up. Fretted, worn by 
rubbing; vexed, discomposed, ruflled in mind. — B. From 
the sense of a quivering soundj^ as in the series mentioned 
under Freeze, the root passes on to signify ac quivering mo- 
tion. Fr. f retiller, to move, wag, stir often, wriggle, tickle — 
Cot. ; 'Et. fritters, shivers, fragments ; \xifrit, to rub or move up 
and down ; W. ffrid, ffrit, a sudden start or jerk ; It. frizzare, 
to frisk or skip nimbly. — FI. Du. toritselen, vritselen, moti- 
tari, subsilire — ^Kil. ; wrikker^, Dan. vrikke, to wriggle or 
joggle ; Lat. fricare, to rub. It. fregdYe, to rub, frig, frit, 
friggle ; fregagione, rubbing, or fritting up and down gently, 
as is the custom to sick people. — FI. Prov. fregar, fretar, to 
rub ; Fr. froter, to rub, chafe, fret, or grate against. — Cot. 
Bav. fretten, to rub (as a key wearing a hole in one*^ pocket), 
and figuratively, tO plague, to worry. Swiss, fretten, f ratten, 
tQ. become sore by rubbing ; Bav. fratt, Du. vraet, a place 
galled by rubbing, whence probably a wart, AS. vrat, origin- 
ally the callus produced by rubbing. 

The sense of wearing away, consuming by rubbing, i>as8es 
into that of gnawing, eating ajvay, eating up, so that it is 
often impossible in the figurative use of the word to say 
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whether it has reference simply to the annoyance and soro> 
ness produced by rubbing, or to tho more exaggerated figure 
. of eating up,^ 

Hiins Sacm^ uses freiten for drilling a hole in a coin. — 
Schmellcr. as cloth, is to wear by rubbing, but when 

we sjKsak of fretting by moths we p*ass to the notion of^catiug, 
as in G. ton nuttten gefressen^ moth-eaf!bH. 

These MTormea nc these mothes ne tliese mites 
Upon my paraille fret hem never a del ; 

And wost thou why P for they wele used welL 

AVife-ofBath. 

Goth, f agios jretimy the fowls consumed them. Sw. fratay to 
corrode, toj^proy upon ; frata sig af sorgy to fret with grief, 
as G. von gram gefresscUy consumed with grief. 

"We have the same connection between tho senses of con- 
suming insensibly and eating, in G. zehren (tho equivalent of 
K. tcar)y to wear away, waste, eat and drink ; Sw. taray to 
consume, corrode, w’ear away, eat ; tara sig sjelfy to fret one- 
self ; tara sig af sorg, to fi*ct tidth sorrow. In both cases the 
fundamental meaning is the notion of wearing away ; con- 
sumption by eating, a secondary application. The possibility 
of resolving the word into a compound of the particle ver or 
fra {ver-eteUy ver~esseny Goth, fraitany to eat up), exhibits a 
source of eonfusion which not unfrequently perplexes tho 
etymology of words u^^th an ihitial fr. So Hilian explains 
vriezeny to freeze, as ver-ijseny to become ice, and the Brcm. 
Worterbuch, vreseny to fear, as without doubt ** from ver and 
aiseny eiseuy to shudder. And see Fright. 

4. Frety^ ornamented work in embroidery, or carving, 
synonymous with Sp. freSy gold lace ; It. fregipy Pied, fris, 
hr. ftHsumy frisiumy list, lace, ornamented lx>rder. 

About the sides shall run a fret 
Of primroses. — Drayton in R, 

Iclothid was this mighty God of Love 
In silk embroidered full of grene greves, 

In which there was ifxt of red rose-leaves. 

Chaucer. Legend Good Women, 228 . 

H 


voi. n. 
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In tho eamo poem tho Queen of Liovo is said to ivear on her 
hair a fi^et of gold surrounded with a crown of pearls, the com- 
parison of which to tho yellow centre of a daisy set off by 
the white {X}tal» of the ray shows that tho tierm is by no 
means constantly applied either to a border or a circlet. 

Thoworigiii, as above explained in tho case of frieze, is to bo 
found in tho notion, of qtiivoring or shaking, conceived as 
curling tho surface of a liquid and throwing it into vibrations, 
offering a type of embroidered or sculptured omamentation. 
So Fr. fringotor, to quaver, or divide in singing, also to fret 
or work frets in gold, silver, &c. ; fringoteries, frets, crank- 
lings, wriggled flourishes in carving, &c. — Cot. In like 
manner It. frizzare, Fr. frMonner, to quaver in ginning, E. 
fritter, to shiver, lead to frizons, fiazzlcd or raised work 
of gold or silver wire, &c., and E. fret, in tho sense of carved 
or embroidered work. 

5. Fret in Heraldry and Architecture is from a totally 
different root, signifjdng tho interlacing of bars or fillets. 
OF. freter, croiser, cntrclacer. —Roquefort. ^ Frets in herald- 
ry are bars crossing each other in lozenge-shape, and inter- 
lacing ; fretted, interlaced. A chevron fretted with a barrulet 
is represented as a chevron or pair of united rafters riding on 
a horizontal bar, one arm of tho chevron passing in front of 
the bar, the other behind. A fretted roof is one ornamented 
by bands or fillets crossing each ot;her in different pat- 
terns. 

Roses and other decorations ore allowable under the 
corona with this rule — ^that whether hero or under any roof 
or coiling interlacing frets be ever made at right*angles.” — 
Evelyn in R. In the expression fretised roof, fretise is a 
collection of frets, as lattice a cellection of laths, brattice, 
of brets, or boards. 

Tho sense of interlacing is taken from tho notion of an iron 
grating. The It. f errata, the grating of a window, or the like, 
becomes in Piodm., while in the latter dialect cor- 
responds to It. ferretto, any little implement of iron. Hence 
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Vr.fretey the verril, or iron ring that keeppatool froTRcriving, 
iron hoop round the navo of a wheel; freteSy tEe bands 
forming the body «f a sfiield— Neumann ; and Fr. frettes 
(pi.), according to Diez, an iron grating. 

Fribble. A triflor; apparently from Fr. frivoU, trifling. 

Fiivolus, Jribtilus, onnutz, ydcll vcl lugenhaftig.”-*- Dief. 
Sup. 


Fricassee. "Fv. fricassery to fry. JjBLt. frigercy frixuniy from 
the hissing sound. 

Friday. AS. Frige-daegy O. Frcy-iagy the day sacred to 
Fi-igga, or Freya, the Saxon Venus, as Lat. Dies Veneris y 
Fr. Vendredi. 

Fridge, «Frig, Friggle, Frit. To fridge or frig about. — 
Skinner. Hapid vibratory movement is expressed by a 
numerous series of syllables, fiehy fg, fip {phip)y fidgcy fitseh 
(Swiss JHscJten)y fit {Jiiter)y fiichy fligy fiip> fiitsch (Bav. fiit- 
sc7ien)y flity and (with an r instead of an l) fHck (LAt.fricare)y 
frigy fritsch (It. fricciare)y frit (W. ffrity Fr. fretilhr')y imi- 
tating the soun^ of switching to and fro with a light imple- 
ment, or the crackling sound of frying, or rustling of flames, 
or the like. frizzarCy to quaver with the voice, to fiy or 
parch, to frisk or skip nimbly ; fricciarey to rub, claw, wrig- 
gle up and down — FI., are precise equivalents of E. fridge, 
^•ffi/'id, ffrity a quick start or jerk. 

Friend. From Goth, frifouy to love, as fiendy an enemy, 
from fijoft* to hate. 

Frieze. See 

Frigate. Fr. fregate-y Sp. fragatOy originally a light row- 
boat. I)ie2PBuf>po6es it may be from fabricatUy a construction, 
as Fr. b&timenty applied to boat, ship, or vessel in general, 
from hatiry to buUd. 

Fright. Goth. timid; faurhteiy fear, to 
fear. OSax. forohtiany fordhtiany forhtiany to fear. AS. 
forhty G. furchty Sw. fruRtay fear. The O. Saxon forms might 
lead us to suppose the word to be a compound of Goth, ogany 

pret. ohtey to fear ; ON. bga, to shudder at, oitay to terrify ; 

Z 2 
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but tliisiis probably a false scent of tbo class mentioned under 
Fret 3. Tlie true origin is the notion of shuddering, express- 
ed by the root fric. Gr. (f>piKr}, a shuddering from cold or 
terror ; Mod. Qr; <f>piKTos, frightful ; ^pirru), to be frightened ; 
Walach. frichy fright. 

Frill/ A plaited band to a garment. For the logical con- 
nection between a twittering sound, a shivering vibratory 
motion, and a curly or wrinkled surface, see Chitterling, 
Crisp, Caprice. So from ^ . ffrilly twitter, chat+cr, we pass 
to Fr.^/77/cr, to shiver for cold, and thence (as from chitfer, 
to shiver, to chittet'Ung, a frill) to E. frill. The same relation 
is shown under Freeze between Sw. frum, to crackle, Fr- 
f riser, to shiver, and fraise, a frill or niff. And -Sw. frasa, 
f riser, lead through frizzle io 'Ft. friller, in the same 
way in which Sw. brasa, Fr. brcsiller, representing the crack- 
ling sound of fire, lead to briller, to twinkle ; or in which 
grisser, gre^iller, grisler, to crackle, lead to griller, to wriggle, 
curl, frizzle. 

Fringe. Fr. f range, Fouchi, frinche. It. frangia, Sicil. 
frinza-, G. fransc, an ornamented border of hanging threads 
or plaited work, originally probably of the latter construction. 
The word may be accounted for in several waj's, all leading 
back to tho fundamental notion of a wrinkled structure, ex- 
pressed by the figure of a vibj^atory sound, as explained under 
Freeze. 

Thus wo may consider the word as a nasalized form 
of It. fregio, Fr. fraise, a rufiP, Pied, fris, a list or border, 
or, what comes to nearly the same thing, wo may derive it 
from Du. fronssen, Fr. fr oncer, to plait or wrinkle.* Compare 
Du. grysen, grijnsen, to grin ; E. ct'ease, and It. grinza, a 
wrinkle. 

On tho other hand the Walach. forms fimhrie and frimhie 
show that/nmim may have been the original form of Lot. 
fimh'ia, whence would follow, as cangiare, from earn- 
biare, Fr. songer from somniat^e. And frimhia might be ex- 
plained from a form like Du. wrempen, wrimpen, E. frumple. 
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“ Frang&, fringbd, also wrimpled, snipt or jagged* on llio 
edges. * ’ — Cot. 

Fripery. ^5^om-out .clothes, then the place where old 
clothes are sold, or such faded finery as is sold by dealers in 
old clothes. 

Fr. fripery to rub, to wear to rags ; JDu. tcrij-ceti, vr^ven, to 
wear, to rub ; G. reihen, to rub, wipe, *grate ; Sw. rifea, to 
scratch, tear, grate ; N. ripa, to streak. The origin seems a 
iorm. f rip y related to the fric in Lat. fvicarCy to rub, or AS. 
fricimiy to dance, as clap to clacky or flip to flick. Light 
rapid reciprocating movement is represented by a number of 
similar syllables pointed out under Fridge. 

Frisk*. The use of tho rooisfriCy frity flicy flity in the ex- 
pression of smart, rapid, repeated movement, has been men- 
tioned under Fridge, Fret, Firk, and in other places. ^Fho 
addition of an a cither before or after tho final consonant im- 
proves the effect in representing tho broken rustling sound of 
multifarious or continued movement. Hence It. frizzarc 
(=Jrit-s-are)y tcT quaver with the voice, to fry or parch, to 
spirt, as effei’vescing wine, to fi^’isk or skip nimbly. Tho 
same idea is conveyed by F. frisk. “ Put water in a glass 
and wet your finger and draw it round about tho rim, — it 
will make the water frisk and sprinkle up in a fine dew.*’ — 
llacon in Todd. The same connection between tho senses of 
spirting, starting, and a crackling sound is secn^in Huss. 
pruiskat*y to spirt ; pruigat'y to leap or spring ; Serv. prigatiy 
to fiy. Compare also Bret, fringoli, to quaver with tho 
voice ; frii^gafEr. fringueVy to frisk or frolick ; Serv. vrtzitiy 
to spirt, gush ; vrlzitiscy to move quickly to and fro. 

As flick and frick are of like cficct in expressing move- 
ment, we hsive flisky to skip or bounce, synonymous with frisk'. 

' — Hal. See Fresh. 

Frith, Firth. An arm of the sea, mouth of a .great river. 
ON. fjordTy ffordry Dan. fjordy an arm of the sea. Pro- 
bably identical with Lat. fretum, a narrow sea, from Gael. 
frith, small, little, subordinate. FHth-bhaile, a suburb ; frith- 
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cJieiim, '‘a by-patK ; frith-ministeir, a curate J frith-mhuir (a 
little sea), an arm of the sea, loch, frith. 

The origin of the Gael, term may be traced^ further back 
in W. brith, Bret, brtz, speckled, particoloured, mixed, haAung 
the character indicated by the term with which it is joined 
in a partial degree. brith ailnabod dyn, partly to know 
a person ; brith-ddiod, table-beer, small beer. Bret, briz-ticky 
a poor cultivator ; briz-klenvcd, a light illness. 

Prith. A freeth in jPf. Wales is a tract of rough land in- 
closed on the skirts of tho mountain and hold as common by 
the proprietors of the district. Frith, unused pasture-land ; a 
held taken from a wood, young underwood, brushwood. — Ilal. 

Elies foweles fedden hem in frifthes Iher thei woneden. — f . Pi in R. 

** By frith and fell.’* Out of forests and frythes and all 
fairo wodes.** — William and tho Werewolf. Gael, frith, a 
heath, deer-park, forest ; frithne, an uninhabited place ; Ir. 
frith, a wild mountainous place. 

It seems tho same word with Fr. f riche, uncultivated con- 
dition. Jiois en fricke, wood newly lopped and let stand till 
it be grown again. Terre en friche, land untilled or neglect- 
ed, whereby it becomes overgrown with shrubs and weeds. — 
Cot, FrescJte — Roquof. ; frestiz / Mid. Lat. fresceitt/n, fre- 
schium, friscum, frostium — Carp. ; frauetnm, fransta tet'ra, 
frusca terra — Due., waste laiid. Fra^tis, uncultivated land, 
pasturagfK — Boquef. Frees, free, froux, common or void 
grounds. — Cot. Fraux et pasturages. — Buc. fraoch, 

heath, tho growth of waste places. Bret, fraost, uncultivated. 
Xt.frasche, boughs, bushes, underwood ; qny thicket 

of brakes, brambles, bushes, or briers. — FI. 

Fritter. 1. A fried cake. Fr. friture, a frying ; frire, 
part, frit, Bret, frita, to fry. It. frittare, to fry in a pan, 
make fritter-wise. — FI. See Fry. 

2. Fritters, fragments, shivers. To fritter a thing away 
is to dissipate it by bits. A parallel form with flitter, finder, 
of the samo meaning. The pl'imary origin is the use of frit, 
in expressing a crackling sound, as in 'Lis.t.fritinnire, to twit- 
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tor, then a rattKng or vibrating motion, as in Lat. a 

dice box ; Fr. fretiV r, to fidget ; Gr. ^piTTca, to tremble from 
cold or fear.s To fritleiCf then, would signify to shiver, and 
thence to break to shivers. Compare Du. hcJiateren, to re- 
sound, to rattle, with F. shatter. 

To Frizz, Frizzle. Fr. frizer^ to curl, frizzle, ruffle, 
wriggle. For the connection between the idea of curling and 
a rustling or crackling sound, see Freeze. Gr. origin- 

ally represents a rustling sound, such, ns that of tho wind 
among trees ; it is then applied to the ruffling or curling of tho 
surface of water by the breeze, whence ff>pi^os, rough, curled. 

Frock. Froc de moinc, a monk’s cowl or hood. — Cot. Mid. 
Jjat. flscuS', Jioccum, froctis,-froccns, Itroccas, rocetts, originally 
a shaggy cloak, from Lat. floeeus, Ptg. frocco, a fiock, lock, or 
tuft of wool. . G. rock, an overcoat. The derivation of coat 
is precisely similar. 

Frog. 1. (3t. frosche, Du. rorsch, Gr. (iarpaxps. 

2. The ornament of an embroidered coat. Ptg. froco, a 
flock of wool or'of silk, chenille do broderie ; frocadura, orna- 
ments of embroidery. 

Froise. A pancake ; AV. ffroes, an omelet. From the 
noise of frying. 

Whanne he is full in suche a dremc — 

lie routeth with a slepic noyse 

And broustlcth as a monke’s frotfse 

When it is thrown into the pan. — Gower in It. 

Froliok. dx^froh, frohlich, in good humour; frohloclccn, 
to sport, ^o frolick. The syllable lick, lock, is probably tho 
AS. termination lac, ON. leik, signifying state or condition, 
and preserved in a corrupted form in knowledge, wedlock. 

OTLQc. fraw, frawa, joyful, G. freuen, PI. D.frauen, to re- 
joice ; Or. freude, joy, ** Qrotjromte sela sina.” God bless his 
soul. — Brem. AVtb.' frofer, comfort. 

From. The primitive sense seems that of ON. framm, 
Dan. fretn, forth, forwards j whence the secondary use of tho 
£. term in indicating tho commencement of motion* Goth. 
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Iddia ho went on, went further ; framfrumay from the 

beginning, i. e. as to the beginning, onwards. 

Front. Lat. froiiSy frontia, Pol. ^przod, fornpart ; przod 
glowyy the foreh^d. Na przodzicy in front. Przedy before. 

Frontispiece. TuioX. frontispiciiimy the forefront of a house. 
Now ajfiplied to tho front page of a book, and by corruption to 
the picture in front of a book. 

Frost. See Freeze. 

Froth. ON. fraudie froda, scum, froth. PI. D. /ratlien, 
fraoduy fradem, frauniy steam, vapour ; framcn, to steam. Tho 
analogy of the G. broden, hrodem, steam, Du. Woetn, foam, 
scum, leaves little doubt that tho origin of froth is a repre- 
sentation of the sound of boiling or rushing water.' The sumo 
train of ideas is repeated with little variation of sound in W. 
hroch, din, tumtdt, froth ; brochi, to fume, to chafe, to bluster ; 
Gael, hruichy hridthy to boil, E. broth y boiling water, and some- 
times steam, as when we speak of being in a broth of sweat. 
Du. bruyseuy to murmur, give a confused sound, and also to 
foam ; bruySy foam, scum. — Kil. * 

With an initial fr we have ON. fry say fryssay frussuy to 
snort as a horse ; N. frosUy to snort, also as Sw. frusGy to 
gush ; W. ffrwdy Bret, froudy a stream, a torrent ; "W.jffrydiOy 
to stream, to gush, bringing us to frothy as the result of tho 
gushing or dashing of water. < 

Frounce. Fr. fronccry fromery to plait, wrinkle ; fromcr 
le fronty to knit tho brow ; fronser la bouchcy to twinge tho 
mouth. It. fronza di corda, a coil of cordage, “ knot of strings. 
Du. fronsseny fronsseleny fronckeleny to plait^ to wrinkle; 
wroncky a twisting, contortion ; toronckelen, to twist, to 
wrinkle. — Eil. Tho series of expressions for the idea of 
wrinkling is very numerous, but they may usually bo traced 
to the image of a crackling, frizzling noise, or to the snarl- 
ing sounds expressive of ill temper ; while it must bo re- 
membered that the latter arc only a particular instance of the 
broken soimds which offer the most general type of a broken 
or rugged surface. Evidence of the imitative origin of 
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frounce is shown, in Fr. fronchert to snort like angry 
horse. 

Ley destrier 

Fronel ct henist, et regibe des pieds. 

Uoman de Garin. 

On a similar plan are formed La^ frenderey fresum (for 
frensum), to make angry noises, snarl/grind the teeth ; Fr. 
frinsont a finch or twittering bird. And, with an initial gr 
instead of fry Du. grindenf to snarl ; Fr. groncery to roar as 
the sea ; grincevy to grind the teeth ; Du. grijnzeny to snarl, 
grumble, frown, knit the brow ; It. grinzuy a wrinkle. 

Frown. Immediately from Fr. frogner (preserved in re- 
frognefy to frown, look sourly on — Cot.), which must origin- 
ally have had the same signification as It. grignarcy to snarl, 
Fr. grognevy to grunt or grumble. Compare grognard, grunt- 
ing, also pouting or frowning. — Cot. 

Froward. From- ward, turned away from, unfavourable, as 
to-wardy turned in the direction of an object, favourably dis- 
posed to it. ‘•'Mo turnoth thet neb blithelich touward to 
thinge thet me luvoth and frommard to thinge thet ino 
hateth.” — ^Ancren Riwle. 264. One turns the face willingly 
toward to things that one loveth, and froward to things that 
one hateth. 

To Frub, Fruggan. As friji and fricTc are found in the 
sense of light movement to and fro, frub and fritg seem to 
represent movement of a heavier nature. 

Like many words beginning with fry or tor, frub passes 
into rub qp the one side, and^& on the other. W. rfiwbioy 
to rub ; N. fubbuy to wriggle to and fro. The root frugy in 
the same sense, has many relatives in E. {friggloy wrigglcy &c.), 
but appears most distinctly in It. frugarcy to wriggle up and 
down, rub, burnish — FI. ; to poke with a stick, to sound, to 
fiunble — Alticri ; and with inversion of the r, in furegarcy to 
fumble, grope for, to sweep an oven ; furegone, a groper, also 
a malkin or oven-sweeper. "Ev.fourgony fruggauy fruggin. 
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an ovenVork, by which fuel is put into an OTen and stirred 
when it is in it. — Cot. « 

l^roin the same root we must derive the Lafe furca^ pri- 
marily an implement for poking, and only incidentally one 
with divided prongs. See, Furbish. 

Fnuhenty, Furmenty. Fr. frumentee, furmenty (a kind of 
wheat gruel). — Cot. ' ^'oment^ TjvA,. frumentum, wheat. 

Frump. To flout, jeer or mock, taunt or snub. — B. A 
contemptuous speech « or piece of conduct. — Narcs. It also 
expresses the ill temper of the person who gives the frump. 
Frumpy y frumpishy peevish, froward ; fntmpy a cross old 
woman. — Hal. 

The origin is the same as that of the synonymous flouty 
viz. an imitation of the pop or blurt with the mouth, expres- 
sive of contempt or ill humour. The same imitative sylla- 
ble with a somewhat different application is seen in It../)’0W/- 
harCy to whizz, while the radical connection between the two 
ideas is shown by It. frullarey to make a rumbling or whiz- 
zing noise ; frullay a flurt, lirp, l)hip with' one’s fingers, a 
trifle, toy. — FI. 

Then as the mouth is screwed up in thus giving vent to ill 
tamper, the radical imitation of the sound produced gives rise 
to forms expressing screwing up the mouth, wrinkling the 
nose, which are afterwards extended to the idea of wrinkling, 
twisting, or contraction in general. Du. wrempeny wrhrpeny 
G. rumpfctiy to distort the mouth or make a wry face in con- 
tempt; Bav. rimpferiy to shrink or crumple, to twist as a 
worm, to wrinkle as the skin of an old woman ;r E.^ wrimpled, 
ci'umplcd ; frumpUy to wrinkle, crumple, ruffle — Hal. ; AS. 
hrympeUcy a rumple, fold ; E. rimphy rumpUy to wrinkle, 
fumble, or throw into irregular folds. 

As G. rnmpeln is to rumble or make a rattling noise, E. 
rumhlcy to make a low broken noise, it is quite possible that 
the sense of wrinkling may come direct from that connection 
between the idea of a brokeif surface and the imago of a 
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broken sound, of which wo have had so many instanutes. See 
Frounce. Bret, fromma^ It. fromharCy to whizz ; rombo, any 
rumbling or roaring noise, the dubbing of a drum, rattling of 
thunder, &o.; romiolarCy to roar, clash, clatter, make a thun- 
dering, whtirring, whizzing soimd. as if the air and earth did 
rattle, shake, and resound. — FI. ^ 

To Fmsh. From a direct represenfation of the noise of 
things breaking. Fr. Xroisser, to crash, crush, knock, or clat- 
ter together. — Cot. It. frmciarey to frush or crush together. 
~F1. 

To Fry. From 'the sputtering noiso of things cooking in 
boiling grease, Lat. frigerCy Ft. frirCy hrire (Vocab. do 
Vaud.% €6 fry. 

Fry. Properly the spawn of fish, but now applied to the 
young brood lately spawned. Fr. frayy spawn of fish or frogs. 
Goth. fmiVy seed ; ON. friofy friby seed, egg ; friofsOy to fecun- 
date. 

Fub, Fubsy. Fuby a plump child. — B. A word of analo- 
gous formation 'to boby dab, dod, signifying a lump, anything 
thick and short, from the noise of a lump of something throvm 
on the gi’ound. Fump, a slap, a blow — ^Hal. ; Prov. Dan. 
fompe, a blow, a fat fleshy person ; fompet, fat, fubsy ; fuddet, 
thick, and full in the face. 

To Fuddle. To make tipsy, to stupefy with drink. A cor- 
ruption of/uzzle, to make fuzzy, or indistinct with drink. 

•• The first night having liberally taken his drink, my fine scholar was so 
fusled that,” &c.— ^nat. Melanch. 

PI. D. fyssig, fuddig, raveled, fuzzy — Brem. Wtb. ; ftsslig, 
fussUg, just tipsy enough to speak indistinctly — ^Danneil ; Q-. 
faseln, to feaze, ftizz, ravel, to rave or dote. — ^Kiittner. 

Fudge. Prov. Fr. fuche ! feuchc ! like E. pish ! an inter- 
jection of contempt. Fudge I who cares ! ** Picard, ta maison 
brule. Fetiche ! j’ai Pcl^ dans m*poque.” Fudge I I’ve the 
key in my pocket.— linear t. From this inteijection is the 
vulgar Fr. se ficher d^une chose, to disregard it. Je nCen 
fiahe, I pish at it, pooh-pooh it, treat it with contempt. Fichez 
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le d la bid him truss or trudge, turn him out. Fichu, 

awkward, unacceptable, absurd. Zl est fichu, he is gone to 
pot. — Gattel. Precisely similar expressions are PL D. fut&ch I 
begone ; datt is futsch gaon, gone to pot — Danneil ; Swiss 
futsch werden, to fail, to come to nothing. 

Full. See FiU. 

To Full, Fuller. L&t. fullo, a fuller, a dresser of cloth. It. 
follare, to full or tuck woollen cloths, also to press .or crowd ; 
folia, a throng or crowd. Fr. fouler, to tread or trample on ; 
fouller, to full, or thicken cloth in a mill. Du. vollen, to 
work and thicken cloth by stamping on it in a trough (called 
voll-kom), with water. — Kil. Vo\.folowac, to full; folusz, a 
fuller. Serv. valgati (volutare), to roll about, to lull cloth. 
Puss, ral*, a roller, cylinder ; ralek*, a washing beetle ; valyaV, 
to roll, to throw down, to full cloth. 

Fulsome. Distasteful, loathsome, luscious. — IL ON.fullsa, 
to show disgust, from full, foul, stinking. Sec Foul. 

Fumadoes. Our pilchards salted and dried in the smoke 
arc so called in Spain and Italy. — D. Transformed by the 
salt-iish dealers into Fuirmaids. 

To Fumble. To handle a thing awkwardly. — B. Sec 

Famble. 

Fume. A smoke or steam. Lat. fumvs, smoke. Hence 
to fume, to chafe with anger, from the strong breathing of 
anger. "Wall, foumi saiu pip, to smoke without pipe, to bo 
out of temper. 

Fim. Sport, game ; to fun, to cheat, deceive. — Hal. In 
the South of France is smoko, and figurati>iply^any thing 
vain and frivolous, chose vaine, frivole, passag^'re. — ^Dict. 
Castr. In like manner Sw. fiun, down (anything light as 
vftpour) ; Prov. Dan. fiun, foolery, nonsense. 

On the other hand the word may be the same with OH. 
fdni, AS. and OE. fon, a fool. Compare Fr. folatrer, to sport, 
with fol, foolish ; Q. narr, a fool, with Fin. narri, sport ; nar~ 
rata, to sport, jest, deceive. « 

Fund. Lat. fundus, Tv.fond, bottom, soil, land, a piece of 
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ground, also a merchant’s stock, whether it be in money or 
monej^’s worth. — Cot. From land being the ultimate source 
of all wealth, fund is used* to signify a permanent source of 
income. 

Funk. 1. A strong rank smell as that of tobacco. — B. 
Properly an exhalation. Lang, futiy smoke. — Diet.. Castr. 
llouchi, funqueTt Wall, funkiy funkety^ to smoko, funquet'on 
(fumoron), imperfectly burnt, charcoal. Honco the meta- 
phorical sense of perturbation, fright. Jn defonk ziin (to be 
in a funk), in perturbatione esse. — Kil.* Si commen9a k soi 
fumer (began to bo disturbed), et couleur changier, et so 
douta do,” &c. — c. nouv. nouv. xli. 

2. Toiy;hwood. — llal. Properly a spark, in the same way 
that spunk is used both for spark and touchwood. Funkcy 
or Ij’^tyllo fyre, igniculus. — Pr. Pm. Du. ronckcy a spark; 
vonckcy vojick-houty touchwood, tinder. 

O. funkCy a spark, ftinJcebiy to sparkle, from flimkerny flin- 
keruy flinken, to glitter. 

Funnel. 1. An implement for pouring liquids into a nar- 
row orifice. Lat. infundihuhimy Limousin eufounily Bret. 
flounily from funderCy to pour. 

2. A chimney-pipe. Limousin fournely a chimney — Bc- 
ronio ; from Lat. furnusy an oven. 

Fur. The proper meaning of the word is lining, and then 
tho woolly skins of* animals used for lining clothes, the 
coating of planks with which the side of a ship is lined, &c. 
It is a contracted form from foddevy which in all the lan- 
guages of tho Gothic stock is used in tho double sense of food, 
and case»or*lining. To fodder a garment, to lino it with 
cloth or skins. — Junius. Goth. yiScfr, a sheath, OTLQ. fuQtar, 
a sheath, and fodder for cattle; 0^.f6dry sheath, lining; Du. 
t'oedevy fodder, sheath, lining, fur ; vocyery fodder, lining. — 
Kil. So in the Bomance Languages, It. foderoy fodder, 
sheath, lining ; Sp. forroy lining, sheathing. 

The difficulty is to connect the two meanings by a natural 
transition. Florio regards *the sense of victuals as the 
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figiu'ative one. Fodere, by metaphor used among soldiers for 
victuals V)r provant, serving as it were for a lining for their 
bodies.’* The same figure occurs in the old song : 

“ Then line your worn doublet with ale, Gaffer Gray.” 

But fodder in the sense of victuals is imdoubtcdly connected 
\n\\ifood, while philologists are quite at a loss for any de- 
rivation of the word jLn the sense of a sheath ; and the act of 
putting food into the stomach might bo taken as the type of 
stowing away, placing within a receptacle. Fr. foiirrery to 
put, thrust, or throw into, to lodge in, or hide within a 
hollow thing, hence to case, to sheath, to fur. — Cot. 

Furbelow. Fr. falbalas^ Sp. farfuld, a flounce. Leduchat 
derives it from/ahl-^dat, a kind of petticoat used in the North 
of Germany. The Danish word is falhlader, Sw. falholaner, a 
furbelow or flounce. 

Whatever the latter part of the word may bo, the first 
seems to bo Sw. /ally a hem ; It. falda-y any kind of fold, plait- 
ing, wrinkling, or doubling, or puckering, in a garment. 
FaldcllUy faldiglia, any plaiting, wrinkling.^ or puckering, . 
also a safeguard that gentlewomen use to ride withal ; also a 
kind of thick-gathered frock or upper garment. — FI. 

To Furbish. Fr. foiirhir, It. forbire, to frub, furbish, burn- 
ish.— FI. See Frub. 

To Furl. Also to farthcl — ^B. ; fartlielKng lineSy the lines 
used in furling. From tying up the sails in a fardcly or truss. 
Fr. fardeleVy to truss, or pack up. The Fr. fresleVy to furl, 
may be taken back again from E. furl. % 

Furlong. A furrow-long y the length of a furrow. 

Furlough. Leave of absence given to a soldier. 'Du, rer- 
lofy leave, permission. 

, Furnace. Yr. fotnrtaisey \t.fornacey \xeA,. fumusy an oven. 

Furrow. AS. furhy G. furchcy Lat. porca. 

To Furnish. It. fomirey to store with, provide unto, finish. 
— FI. Fr. enfoumery to set in an oven, to begin, set in hand, 
set on work ; parfoumivy to perform, accomplish, fulfil, also 
to supply, furnish, moke up. — Oot. Tho thorough baking of 
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the loaf would thus seem to afford the typo from whence /or- 
nire acquires the sense of finishing or completing. ‘Xiat. fur- 
nus, an oven. 

Furze. Properly fir^, from the prickly leaves common to 
the two kinds of plant. FyrrySy or quice-tr^, or gorstys- 
troe, ruscus. FyrCy sharp brush {f rrCy whyn), soliunca. — Pr. 
Pm. Brosse, browzings for deer, xii\aoJ^ur-hus1u:8, — PI. 

Fuse, Fusee. 'Pr. fm£e, a squib, fire-work of sputtering 
gunpowder, from the fizzing sound of the discharge. O. 
pfuschen, Swiss, pfusen, pj^yaen, to fizz os hot iron in water, or 
luoso gunpowder . set on fire. Mod. Gr. tpvcrtKt, ^vtreyyior, a 
squib, cartridge, rocket. 

Fusee. The conical or spindle-shaped wheel in a watch 
round which the chain is wrapped. Fr. fuseau, a spindle ; 
fusee, the barrel or axle of a crane ; Lat. fmus, a spindle. 

Fusel oil. A fetid oil arising from potato spirit. Prov. G. 
(Fallersloben) fusseln, ^ssehi, to touch lightly with the 
fingers ; Bav. fuseln, to trifle, dawdle, piddle, work hastily 
and ill ; Pyroifuslerei, fuselwerk, bad, useless work ; fiiselobHf, 
poor, small fruil;. — Deuisch. Mundart. vol. v. Bav. /hsc/, bad 
brandy, bad tobacco. 

Fusil. Fr. fusil. It. facile, a fire steel for a tinder-box, 
then the hammer of a fire-lock, the fire-lock or gun itself. 
From M. focus, It. fuoco, Pr. feu, fire. *E fu do kay- 
loim fert fusil (a firo-hiren).* — Bibclsworth. The steel strikes 
fire from flint. 

Fuss. Swiss pfusen, to make a fizzing noise lilce wind and 
water in violent motion ; aufpfusen, of the working of fer- 
mented liquefrs, metaphorically of one breaking out in a pas- 
sion. Sw. fids, stir ; gora mycket fids, to make a great stir ; 
fidska, to fuss, to bustle, fairo I’affaire, I’empress^, ^tre 
inutUement actif. Prov. Dan. ficesseri, occupation with 
trifles. 

Fustian. "Li. fustagno, Pv. fustaine. Fusco- tincti,yh«#fl»iV. 

- — ^Neccham. According to Diez, from being brought from 
Fostat or Fossat (Cairo) in E^pt. 
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Pnsty. "Fr.fmte, fusty, tasting of tho cask {ftiste)^ smelling 
of the vbssol wherein It has been kept. — Cot. Also^tV^y, ill 
smelling, and thence decaying, mouldy. ** I mowldo or fust 
as come or bredc doth, je moisis.*’ — ^Palsgr. IVall. s'tjistery 
s^empnantor — see Fester, Foist. 

Ta2i!B, Fuzzy. G. pfusohen, Swiss pfusen^ pfiseny E. fi&Zy 
represent the sound qfrwater flying off from a hot surface, of 
air and water in intimate mixture and commotion. Ilenco 
fuzZy having the nature of things which fizz, a frothy, spongy 
mass, a confused mixture of air and water, as champagne 
foaming out of a bottle. Prussian, fossetiy fossemy to fuzz or 
break up into a fuzz or spongy mass of filaments. Fuzzy or 
fozy turnips {voose raepen — KiL) are soft and sppngy. A 
fuzzy outline is woolly and indistinct. Metaphorically to fuzz 
or fuzzle is to confuse tho head with drink, to muddle with 
drink. “ The University troop dined with the Farl of 
Abingdon, and came back fuzzed'* — ^Woodin Todd. Sec 

Fuddle. 

Note to Flatter. For the derivation of Fx. flatter, ^rom the notion of 
licking, compare Frov. lepar, to lap, lick, cajole, flatter. — liayn. 


G. 

Gab, Gabble. Gahhle represents a loud importunate chat- 
tering, as tho cry of geese, rapid inarticulate talking. 

Forthwith a hideous gabble rises»loud 
Among the builders*; each to other colls. 

Not- understood, till hoarse, and all in r^ge. 

As mocked they storm. — Milton. 

In tho same sense are used gabber (—-Jam.), jabber y gibber. 
Then passing from the frequentative form (which in imitative 
words is often tho original) wo have gahy prating, fluent 
talking ; tho gift of tho gaby the gift of talking. Qab is also 
in Sc. and Dan. the mouth, the organ of speech. Pol. gebuy 
the mouth. 

The quotation from Milton shows the natural transition 
from the notion of talking , witllout meaning to that of mock- 
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ory, with, whiclj, the idea of delusion and lying is closely con- 
nected. Du. gabbereny to joke, to trifle. — Kil. ON. gdbba, It. 
gabbare, Fr. gabety OF. g(^, to mock, cheat, lie. 

Gabel, Gavel, Gale Gahely a rent, custom, or duty. — B. 
It. gabeUtty a custom or imposition on goods ; Fr. gabeltcy any 
kind of impost, but especially applied to the duty on. salt. 
AS. gafoly gafely tax, tribute, rent. Mid. Lat. gabulumy gab~ 
lum, gaulumy rent, tax. ** Wallingford continet 276 pagos 
reddentes 9 libras de gablo.** ** Oxford. Hooc urbs reddebat 
pro theolonio et gabloy regi, &c.” — Doomsday in Due. ** Vil- 
iam — et totum gaulum, ejusdem villao.** — Charta Philippi 
Com. Flandr., a.d. 1176. The gaveller in the forest of Doan 
is the pf^r whose business is to collect the mining dues. 
The primary sense is doubtless rent paid for the tenure of 
land. Gael, gabhy take, receive, seize, hold, whence gabhaily 
seizing, taking, a lease, a tenure. — Armstrong. W. gafaely a 
hold, gripe, grasp. As the Gaol, bh is often silent, gabhail 
becomes galoy still used for the taking of a mine in the West 
of England. T«» gale a mine, to acquire the right of working 
it — Hal. ; and gale is the common word in Ireland for a 
payment of rent, or for the rent due at a certain term. 

Gaberdine. A shepherd’s coarse frock or coat. — B. Fr. 
galvardine, galleverdine (Pat. de Champ.), It. gavardina\ Sp. 
gahardina. 

Gabion. A large basket used in fortification. It. gahbiay 
a cage ; gabbioney a great cage or gabion. See Gaol. 

Gable. Qtoih^giblay a pinnacle ; OHG. gihiliy gipiliy front, 
head, top ; G. giebely the ridge or pointed end of a house ; 
ON. gafly the sharp end of a thing, as the prow and poop of a 
boat, gable of a house, peak of a chest. — Gudm. 

* The origin is probably preserved in Gael, gob, a beak, 
whence Manx gibbagh, sharp-pointed; Pol. dztob, a beak, 
dziobac'y to peck. 

Gaby. A simpleton, one who gapes and stares with won- 
der. Dan. gabe, to gape, gabe paa, to stare at. N. gapay to 

gape, to stare, gap, a simpleton. So Fr. hadauU, a fool, dolt, 
VOL, n. I 
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OSS, from tlio old form hadarcy to gape, to staro. Bret. genoU) 
the mouth ; genaoni^ lo open the mouth like an idiot, to be- 
have like a fool. Prov. E. to gaiivoy to stare ; gattvyy a 
dunce ; gatmsony a young simpleton ; gaupy to gape or stare, 
gaupSy a simpleton. — Hal. 

Gad, Goad, Gadfly,* to G&d. Gady a rod for fishing or mea- 
suring, pole, tall slender person. — Hal. “ A gadde or whip.” 
— ^BaroPs Alv. Goady an ell English. — B. Goth, gaziiy 
OHG. garty stimulus ; gardeoy a rod, sceptre ; gertutty virgis, 
flagellis. — Graff. * 

The loss of the r in gad and goad (which differ only in 
the more or less broad pronunciation of the vowel) conceals 
the fundamental identity of the word with G. gevf.e and E. 
yard. The primitive moaning is a rod or switch, probably 
from the sound of a blow with such an implement. See Gird. 
Then, as a cut with a flexible rod, or prick with a pointed one, 
are equally efficient in urging an animal forwards, the nome 
is extended to the implement used for cither purpose, and a 
goad is the pointed rod used in driving bullocks. A further 
step in abstraction gives N. gaddy a prick, or sharp point, 
Prov. Dan. gaddy a prickle, thorn of a tree, sting of an insect. 
Hence E. gad-flgy the fly that goads or sting-s the cattle, and 
thence again the verb to gady to go restlessly about, os cattle 
flying from the attack of the gadfly. 

A fierce loud buzzing breeze, their Aings draw blood, 

And 'drive the cattle gadding through the wood. — ^Drydcn. 

Gaff, Gaffle. These terms and their equivalents in the 
related languages are applied to different kinds of hooked or 
forked instruments, which arc classed under a contmon name 
from their aptitude in seizing or holding fast. The origin is 
q)rcserved in Gael, gabhy take, seize, whence gabhlachy forked ; 
gobhaty a fork, a prop ; Ir. gobhlogy a hay fork, a forked sup- 
port for a house. W . gafaely a hold, gripe, grasp ; gafly a 
fork ; gaflachy a fork, a lance. Lang, gafay to take, to seize ; 

gain, profit, also a hook. Sp. gafar, to hook ; gafa, the 
gegff^ or hooked lover by which a crossbow was drawn up. 
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hooks for lowermg casks. Dan. gaffel^ a fork, and nauilcally 
’ the gaff or prop used in extending the upper comer of a fore- 
and-aft sail, originally doubtless provided with a fork at the 
lower end, with wlt’ch it embraced and slid on the mast. 
GqffOf a dung-fork. — Hal. G. gahel, a fork ; fleisch-gabcl, 
a flesh-fork, flesh-hook ; gabeln der weinfeheriy the tendiils of 
vines by wliich they lay hold of the support ; gdbel-ankery a 
cramp-iron in architecture. Dith. kabe, kabeley a hook ; 
kablgSy a hook, snag, crooked fork. 

Gaffer, Gammer. A designation of elSlerly people in hum- 
ble life. From good-father y good-mother. The Fris. hasher 
for father. — Outzen. Fin. fari (from the Norse), father, 
grandfather, venerable old man. N. moTy moty mother ; 

gummoVy gummcTy gnmmay grandmother. 

A remnant of the same mode of address is seen in the 
designation goody, of an old woman. 

Gag. The inarticulate noises made by one endeavouring to 
speak, while suflbring impediments either from the imixsrfcc- 
tion of his own organs or from external violence, are repre- 
sented by the syllables gag, gag. Swiss gaggen, gagneUy to 
stutter, speak in an incoherent manner ; Bi‘et. gagei, gagoula, 
to stutter, gabble ; Gael, gagach, stuttering. E. gag is to 
cause one to make inarticulate guttural noises, cither by stop- 
ping the mouth or external pressure: Gaggyn, to streyne by 
the throte, suflbeo. — ^P<r. Pm. 

Gag- tooth. A projecting tooth. — Hal. ON. gagr, promi- 
nent. See Goggle. 

Gage. Fr. gage, a pledge. See Wage. 

Gail-olesir, Gyle-tub. Gail-clear-, gail-fat, a wort tub ; guile 
(of ale or beer), a brewing. — B. GaH-dinh, a vessel used in 
brewing ; gyle-tub, the vessel in which the ale is worked. N 
gily ale in a state of fermentation ; gil-kar, gil-saa, the tub in 
which the wort ferments. Du. ghijlcn, to boil, to effervesce ; 
gyh gyl-bier, beer in which the fermentation is going on. 
T" bier staat in*t gyl i the beer ferments. — Halma. 

Gain. 1. It. guadagnare, to gain ; Prov. guazanhy ga- 
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mnhy Qmnh, gain) profit; OFr. gaagnety Fr. gagner^ to 
gain. 

The primary meaning of the word seems to be labour^ from 
whence to the idea of gain the transition is obvious, in accord* 
auce with the primeval warning, In the sweat of thy brow 
thou bhalt gain thy bread'/ OFr. gacign&ry to till the groimd, 
labour in one’s calling? — ^Roquefort. 

Se tu veus labourer en terre 
Vir^e dois lire et enquerre 
Chit te saura bien ensignier 
Ques terres tu dois gaagnier. 

GaigneuTy a husbandman, labourer. — Cot. 

In tho some way K. vinna, to labour, and alsa-to win or 
gain. Walach. loucrarey to work, do, complete; loucrmty 
labour, work, thing; Lat. lucruniy gain. 

Tho ultimate origin of tho word is to bo found in tho 
biblical metaphor by which children are compared to branches. 
Gaol, gasy a bough, a young boy ; gasariy a little branch, 
yoimg man. Then, as in the case of Lat. pr^evy we pass from 
the sense of boy to that of servant. 'W'. gwasy gtoasany a 
youth, a servant, gwamnaethy service ; Bret, gwm, a man, 
vassal, servant ; Prov. guazauy a vassal, guasandoTy a culti- 
vator. 

A sing^ular agreement is seen between the Prov. forms and 
Turk, gazanjy kazanjy gain, profit, conjings; gazanmeky ka- 
zanmeky to gain, to cam. The puzzle is augmented by tho 
ON. gaguy gain, profit, victory ; at gagna, gagnaz, to profit, 
to avail, which must be traced to a totally different origin 
from Fr. gagnety notwithstanding tho striking identity both 
in form and meaning. 

• Gain. 2. Gain (in composition) is G. gegeuy against, ON. 
g^i^i g^^g^i against, through ; in composition, thoroughly, as 
well as opposite, (q>p 08 ed to ; Dan. gieny Sw. geny gain, in re- 
turn ; Bret, gtny opposite ; ann tu giuy the opposite side ; gin~ 
ouch^giny directly opposite, explaining the reduplicate form 
of G. gegen, N. gegny E. gain. 
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The sense of opposite readily melts into that of direct, im- 
mediate, as the object opposite is that with which we are in 
immediate contact. Bience Sw. direct, short ; 

genaate wageuy the shortest way, Prov. !E. the gainest way. 
Sw. genastf directly, immediately ; gmt etnoty gent ofwery over 
against, directly opposite ; genwdg, Dan. gienveiy a short out, 
way leading directly through any* fntervening obstacle, 
whence may bo explained the sense of through, belonging to 
ON. gagviy igegnowiy gegnty Sw. genonty &p. 

It is impossible to separate the foregoing from Du. gheney 
yon I ghendeVy ghinder, yonder ; gindSy out there, by which tho 
attention of tho hearer is directed to a certain object. Tho 
spcaker«'p‘ronounccs a word signifying “ opposite,** ** before 
your eyes,** while he indicates the object intended by a bodily 
gesture. AS. gean, geoHy gain (in composition), again ; geondy 
through, over, as far as, beyond. Geond to tham stanCy up 
to the stone. Ilidcr and geondy hither and thither. Geond 
feowertig dagay after forty days. Frani geondan srr, from 
beyond sea. Tbe effect of the syllable geon is to indicate a 
position in time or space, separated from the speaker by an 
interval of forty days, an expanse of sea, &c^ 

Cbtin, 3, Gainly. Sc. to gane, or gainy to belong to, to last, 
to suffice ; to be fit or suitable. 

For I brought as much white monie' 

As gane my men and me. — Border Minstrelsy. 

The coat docs na gane him, does not fit him. A ganand 
price, a fit or becoming price. Gainy ganey fit, useful, direct. 
— Jam. Gail), applied to things, is convenient ; to persons, 
active, expert ; to a way, short. — Bay. Gainly in like senses 
is out of use, but we still have ungainly y awkward, unhandy. 

The immediate origin is ON. gegny convenient, suitable, 
gegnoy properly to meet, then to answer, to fit, to suit. N. 
gjegnoy to meet, to set oneself against, turn one back, also to bo 
fitting or suitable. Datta kann ikje gjegnay that will not do, 
will not answer. — ^Aasen. Th^same relation of ideas is seen 
in E. meety which is used in the senses both of coming face to 
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face with one, and of fit or suitable. A fit or meet arrange- 
ment is one which meets the needs of the occasion. On the 
game principle the meaning of behovehsis been traced from N. 
homy to meet. T’hus we are brought back to the N. gaguy 
gfigUy Q. gegetiy against, treated under the second head, where 
gain in the sense of direct or short is also explained. 

Gait. See Gate. * * 

Gaiter. Fr. guestroy guetre ; Bret, gweltren, geltren. 

Cbda, Bf^ipale. It., far galay to bo merry, to eat and drink 
well; regcUarey to feast, or entertain; vestirse di galay to 
dress fine and gay ; galay ornament, finery, dress. Sp. dia 
di galay a court day, holiday. OFr. gale, good cheer, jollity ; 
galeVy to lead a joyous life. — Hoquef. 

The origin is the metaphor by which a person in a state of 
enjoyment is compared to one swimming in an abundance of 
good things, of which he can take at pleasure. 

I bathed still in bliss, I led a lordly life. — Gascoigne. 

Long thus ho lived, slumbring in sweet delight, 

Bathing in liquid joys his melted sprite. — Spenser, Britain’s Ida. 

■ ■ This soft fool 

Must swim in ’s father’s wealth. — The Ordinary, I. 3. 

By the same metaphor we speak of buoyant spiritsy of going 
on swimminglyy and in Fr. one in high delight is said to 
** nager dons la joie, dans les plaisirs.’^ 

Jfow It. gala signifies a bubble (see" Gall) ; andare a galuy 
galaroy galleggiaroy to float; gaUeggiare nel giubilo. as Fr. 
nager dans la joicy to give oneself up to pleasure. So also dim. 
galluzzay gallozzoy a water bubble, gaUuzzarOy to, float as a bub- 
ble, to be in a high state of enjoyment. By this not very 
obvious train of thought, gakty a bubble, is taken as the type 
•of festivity and enjoyment. 

Gale. So. gale-windy gall-windy a gale, strong wind. — Jam. 
From N. galeny angry;, mad, raging. Ein galen stormy eit 
gale very a furious storm ; Prov. Dan. galmy a strong blast of 
wind. ON. Gdliy a fool ; at ghlazy to bo mad ; Dan. galy mad. 
See GaU, 3. 
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To Oale. To>cry, moke an outcry. 

Now tellith forth and the sompnour gale. — Chaucer. 

ON. galfiy to sing, to crc«v, exhibits the origin of Lat. galluny 
a cock, os wcU as oi nightingale y the bird that sings by night. 
Dan. Itanegaly cock-crow. ^ 

Gall. 1. AS. geallay from the yellow colour. G. galley 
gall; gclhy yellow; Pol. zolcy gall; zoflyy yellow; zolcicy to 
make yellow ; Bohem. c/wc, gall ; slutyy yellow. Perhaps 
however the derivation may run in tho.opposito. direction, as 
fuhuSy yellow, seems derived from gall. 

Gall, 2, Wind-gall, Gall-nut. G. gall-ajp(fely an oak apple, 
the light, round, nut-like excrescence produced by insects on 
different %inds of oak, and used for ink, or in dyeing. 

It. galay gallUy gullozzay galluzzay an oak-gall. The original 
meaning is a bubble, from the guggling sound of boiling or 
bubbling water. This sound is represented in Piedmontese 
by gogaloy us in E. by guggle ; gogaluy the bubbling up of boil- 
ing water, or simply a water-bubble. — Zalli. Gael, goily to 
boil ; Sc. gnlleri or butler y for the gurgling sound of water 
rushing through a confined opening, belong to the same 
imitative class. The It. diminutives galluzzay gallozzay are 
commonly used in the sense of a water-bubble, but the simple 
form of the noun is iised in the samo sense in the expression 
andare a galay stare a gala, to float on the water. 

Then, os in other cases, whore a bubble is taken os the 
typo of globular form, the designation is transferred to a ball, 
round lump, aiiH. specially to an oak gall, from its singular 
lightness, floating on the water like a bubble. Pol. gala, 
galeczka, galka, a ball ; galka mnszkatalowa, a nutmeg ; galas, 
a gall-nut ; Bohem. hatha, a knob, dubpwa halka, an oak-gall 
{duboteay oak) ; Bitb. galwa, head, boll of flax, &o., the dim. 
of which, galwuze, is nearly identical with It. galluzza. Huss. 
galushka, a dumpling, lump of meal ; "W^aloch. galka, a gland, 
kernel in the throat. Sp. gaUa, agalla, oak-gaU, gland in the 
throat, wind-gall, or elastic tumour in a borse*s leg. • Fr. gad, 
gaiety a pebble, or small round stone. . 
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^aU, 3. To gaily to make a sore place, to rub off the skin. 
Fr. gctUery to gall, fret, itch, also to rub, scratch where it 
itcheth ; galle, an itching of the skin, .dry scab or scurf. — Cot. 
It. galla, mangel scab. In W. gwall, ON. galli, the word 
has the more general sense of a fault or imperfection ; gal- 
/«r//*,’^'having some fault; Sw. galen, faulty, bad, wrong. 
Hatt eller galet, right* or wrong. Dan. gcU, wrong, ill, and 
provincially sore. Min fod er gal, my foot is galled or sore. 
Prov. E. gcdly a fault jor imperfection, spring, or wet place in 
a field, bare place in a crop, a sore place. — Hal. 

As under Bale we ventured the suggestion that a boil or 
botch (ON. hola, a bubble, blister, boil) was taken as the typo 
of bodily illness, and thence of suffering and evil in general, 
so the possibility of a like origin for gcdl in the sense of evil 
may be supported by the Piedm. gogala, a bubble, gogala, 
gola, a bump raised by a blow, often confoimded with a boil 
or blain. 

Gallant. This word is used mainly in two senses, 1st, with 
the accent on the first syllable, showy in t* dress, spirited, 
bravo in action, and 2nd, with the accent on tho second 
syllable, attentive to women. They may perhaps have differ- 
ent origins. 

The first of these senses is undoubtedly from It. galano, 
quaint and gay in clothes, brave and gallant in new fashions 
and bravery ; galantc, brave, handsomS,«quaint, comely, gal- 
lant to tho sight. — FI. Gallaunt, a man fresh in apparel. — 
Palsgr. in Way. The origin is gala, a stat^ of festivity or 
enjoyment, of which the derivative galano wquld naturally 
be applied as well to the gayness of apparel as to tho high 
spirits characteristic of festivity. It will be observed that 
brave was formerly used in the sense of handsomeness of 
dress, though now, like gallant, applied to spirited action. 

As a person courting a woman is naturally attentive to 
dress, the second of the senses above mentioned may be an 
incidental application of the fipst. Sp. galan, gay, neat, well- 
dressed, lively, courtly, eepecially with respect to ladies, a 
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gontloman in full dress, courtier, lover, wooer. It is possible 
however that the double fopn of tho It. gal&no and galante 
may arise from confusion of a different word, the equivalent 
of iSc. callarii callan \ a youth. 

And eik ane hundreth followis Jredy boun 
Of young gallandia with purpure orestis rede, 

Thare giltin gcre made glittering evAry stode. — D. V. 

Gael, gallan, a branch, a youth, tall or handsome young man. 
Pol. galqz, Ftg. galhoy Sp. gajo, a branch* shoot. The dcsig* 
nation of a youth on the same principle from comparison to a 
branch is also seen in Gael, ogariy a branch or twig, a yotmg 
man ; gas, a stalk, bough, boy. See Gain. 

Gallery The ordinary E. sense of a balcony or upper 
stage within an apartment, a place where tho occupier is de- 
fended by rails from falling, seems the original one. Lang. 
galarie, tho rails of a staircase, balustrade or parapet, terrace 
before a house. As access to the different apartments of a 
house was conamonly given by a passage thus constructed, tho 
term was transferred to any passage or long apartment. 

Sw. gallery lattice, balustrade ; galler-Jvnstrt a lattice win- 
dow, jalousie, blind. Probably from an equivalent of Gael. 
gallan, Ptg. galho, a branch, rod, shoot.' 

Galley. ON. galleyddt OSw. galeida^ galejat M. Lat. 
galeidaf galea. It. gallera, a galley ; galleone, a galleon or 
great galley ; g^ItteoUa, a handsome big galley — FL, a 
galliot. 

Galleys are explained by William of Tyre, naves rostratw, 
and Dan. gallion, is the beak of a ship. Lith. gala, end, 
point, tip.*‘ 

Galliard, Goliard. Fr. gaillard, lusty, frolick, jocund, 
gamesome, also rash, or somewhat indiscreet by too mucl» 
jollity. — Cot. OFr. galler, gedier, to live jovially, to take 
one’s pleasure. The primary type ...of jollity is eating and 
drinking, an idea expressed in caricature by a representation 
of the sound of liquor pouring ^own the throat. Swiss gudeln, 
guddeln, godeln, to shake liquids in a vessel ; gudeln, gudem, 
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gultehiy gutzelHt to guggle or pour out of a» narrow-nocked 
vessel with a gurgling noise. Hence Fr. godaillcTy It. goz~ 
zavigliarey to guzzle, tipple, to make good cheer. In the same 
way from the same sound, as represented by Piedm. gogaloy^ 
bubble, boiling of water, E. gugghy is produced Swiss 
gttggelriy to tipple ; frdlick und gdgel — Hans Sachs ; Fr. go- 
gailloy merrymaking,® frolic ; faire gogaillcy to make merry, to 
di'ink merrily. From the former half of this word is formed 
gogtieSy jollity ; etre aes gogueSy to bo frolick, lusty, in a 
merry mood ; goguery gogayety to make good cheer, take his 
pleasure ; while the latter half seems to give rise to the term 
gaillardy one making merry, enjoying himself, a good fellow. 

The word is closely allied in form and meaning 'with the 
OE. goliardy a loose companion, from Fr. goulardy goliardy a 
gully-gut, greedy feeder — Cot. ; bouffon, glouton, mauvais 
sujet ; goulardisBy raillerio, plaisantcrie — Roquef. ; gouluy 
gluttonous ; goxddCy a mouthful ; Lat. gula-y the throat, glut- 
tony ; guloy a glutton ; all originally from the sound of liquid 
pouring down the throat. See Gala, whore tbo idea of merry- 
making is deduced from the same radical image by a diiicr- 
ent figure. 

Oallig^skms. Fr. GreguesquCy Greek; cJt aliases d, la Gar-^ 
guesqucy grogs or galligaskins ; gregvesquesy slops, grogs, 
gallogascoines, venitians ; greguesy wide slops, gallogascoins, 
great Gascon or Spanish hose. — Cot. *©1# reference to Gas- 
con is a piece of mistaken etymology. The word is simply a 
corruption of GreguesqueSy Grecians. Gfeguesques, glo- 
guesques, galligaskes, as gallipot y from Du. gleypot. 

Gallimawfiry. Fr. gallimafrdey a hodge-podge, dish made 
of remnants chopped up. Probably lengthened out from a 
^orm like glamafrdCy or glamjireey representing a confused 
sound, analogous to Sc. cUti^amfryy nonsensical talk, trum- 
pery, tag-rag-and-bobtail. Gael. glam,y bawl, cry out ; glam- 
aireachd, continued 'babbling, making a noise ; clamras, 
clamhras, brawling. 

Gallipot, Galley-tile. Du. gUyy day ; gley-poty earthen pot. 
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vessel of earthenware, galli-pot. So galley-tUCf an earthen- 
ware tile. ** About the year 1570, I. Andries and I. Janson, 
potters, came from Antwerp and settled in Norwich, where 
they followed theix trade, making g alley -ttles and apothe- 
caries vessels’* [gallipots]. — Stow. 

Gallon. Fr. jalU, jaillcy JalCy jalee, an earthen jar, bowl, 
tub. This must have been pronounced. *in some dialects galct 
the hard and soft g frequently interchanging, as in galet and 
Jalet, a pebble, gamhe and jambe, a leg, E. garden^ and Fr. 
Jardin, &o. Tho evidence of such a change in the present 
instance is left in galot, a pitcher — ^114cart ; OFr. gahn^ a 
gallon ; galoiCy identical 'Vfiih.Jalaie, a measure of wine, a soc, 
a tub.— ^ot. 

Je Tous donral du mcillor vin, 

Qui soit ceans unc gaioie. — Carp. v. gale. 

Gallon is also written /a/e in Fleta, **Pondus octo librarum 
frumonti facit mensuramya/owi«, et Sjalonato} frumenti faciunt 
bussollum.” — Due. The original sense of the simple word 
seems to have boon a bowl ; Jale de cervoiee^ a bowl of ale ; 
and wo learn from Carpentier that it was also applied to a 
solid bowl or ball. ** Le jeu do boules quo I’on nommo (en 
Doulcnois) le jeu Aq jalee.** — a.d. 1453. If then we were 
fonnerly right in tracing howl or hoJ^ to btdlat a bubble, it is 
probable ihatjale or gale, a bowl, murt be identified with Pol. 
gala, galka, a ballj Xt. gala, a bubble, an oak-gall. See Gall, 
Gala. The Fr. gal, galet, ox jalet, a pebble, a little round 
stone, galet, a chke (a round lump of dough), are other ap- 
plicatiens^of the same root. 

Chdloon. We have, under Gala, traced the process by 
which that word came to signify festivity. Hence it was in 
It. transferred to the ornaments of a festive occasion, such 
puffs, knots, or roses of lawn or-tiffany, or ribbons, as women 
wear on their heads and breasts — Flo^o j ** now-a-days used,” 
ho adds, ** for all manner of gallantn<i99 or garishness in orna- 
ments and apparel that is fair«to look on and yet not costly.’* 
In French the derivatives galon, galant are used in the same 
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sense. Oalonnerjes cheveux, to deck the hair, to ornament 
it with lace or ribbons ; galmdert omer, couronner. — Pat. do 
Chump, llibbons used to ornament the hair or dress were 
called galon^ or* galant. — Trevoux. At a later period the 
term was appropriated to gold or silver lace, the most showy 
matenal of which such ornaments were made, and hence £. 
galloon. " 

Gallop. Fr. gallopper ; Fland. waloppe, vUegh-waloppe^ a 
gallop. — Fill. From the sound of the footfall of a horso 
galloping repeated at regular intervals like the walloping 
or boiling of a pot. So natural is the comparison that it is 
taken in the converse order to express a complete state of 
ebullition, when the bubbles are thrown up in rapid suosession 
and the pot is said to hoil a gallop. 

Galosh, Galago. Originally a wooden sole fastened by a 
strap to the foot. Solca, a shoe called a galago or paten, 
which hath nothing on the fete but only lachettes. — Elyot in 
"Way. Galache, galeggOf galochot undersolynge of mannys 
fote, crepita. — ^Pr. Pm. A corruption of E. clog, or the equiva- 
lent Fr. claque, a kind of clog or patten worn in wot and dirt 
— Gattel, the pronunciation being softened by the insertion of 
an a between the g and /, os in galley-pot, from gley-pot, and 
in other cases {gloc, a log. — ^Pat. de Champ.). In the 
same way from G. klota, a log, ** cloczcn, calotzchon, vel fuss- 
solchen qui induuntur in hyeme (Mod! O. klotz-schuh), cre- 
pida.** — ^Dief. Supp. The Mid. Lat. calopodimn seems formed 
in the same way from Du. klopper, a clog, with a blundering 
introduction of the Gr. pod, foot. Cedopodium, )iolz-schuoch, 
klompe. Calopifiex, holz-schumacher. — Dief. Supp. 

Gallows. Goth, galga, G. galgen. According to Ihre, from 
GiN*. gagl, signifying the branch of a tree, the earliest substi- 
tute for a gallows, as in the Kentish proverb. The father to 
the bough, the son to the plow. So in the Salic law ad ra- 
mum incrocare, to hang; ramatue, hanged. OSw. haengia a 
gren, to hang. But the sense jattributed by Ihre to gagl ap* 
pears very doubtful, and Outzen with more probability con- 
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nects guligt the Frisian term for gallows, with Lat. guhiy E. 
gullet y the throat, the most natural expred^on for hanging 
being wringing the neck, laquco gulam franget'e. — Sallust* 
The neck verse we the verso of the Psalms which the 
criminal had to read in order to give him benefit of clergy, 
and save him from hanging. A ^milar connection is seen 
between PI. D. Nikkery the hangman, find E. neck. In the 
ODanish law the term for gallows is galig. 

Another origin of tho word may bo suggested in the Huss. 
glagoly the letter F (so colled from being the first letter of 
glagoly a word), and from the form of tho letter, a gibbet or 
crane. 

Bracgg^re in some parts of England called gallotosy as in 
G. (Fallerslobcn), hangels, as the implement by which the 
trowsers hang. 

To Gkdlow, Ghdly. To terrify. AS. agailwany agcellan. 
Tha wearth ic agelwed and switho afacred. Then was 1 terri- 
fied and sore afeared. — ^Boethius. Pol. galuszycy to stun or 
astound. , 

Gamashes, Gambadoes. From W. gary the shank, is Lang. 
garamachoy a legging, and thence (rather than from It. gamhuy 
tho leg). It. gamasde (for gramascisy as Sc. gramasJies — Jam.), 
Fr. gamacheSy E. gamasheSy spatterdashes. Tho corruption 
to gamhages probably took efiect under the supposition of a 
derivation from Fr. jamhcy It. gambe. A further corruption 
converted gamhages into gambadoes. 

know not whether he (James I.) or his son first brought 
up tho use of gambadoes y much used in the West, whereby 
when one tides on horseback his legs are in a coach, clean 
and warm in those dirty countries.” — Fuller in R. 

Gambison. OFr. gamhoisony gambesony toambaiSy a wadded, 
coat or frock worn under a coat of mail or sometimes alone, as 
armour of defence. Armati roputabantur qui galeas ferreas 
in capitibus habebant et qui wamhaskiy id est tunicam 
spissam ex lino et stuppd et veteribus pannis consutam, &c. — 
Ghron. de Colmar in Diet. J^tym. G. wammsy a doublet. 
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Commonly derived from OHG. toamhay the vrame or belly, as 
signifying a de^l^ce for the belly; but this explanation is 
founded on too nam>w a meaning of the word, which was 
applied to othor wadded structures as well as a body-coat. 
Haymond des Agiles in his history of the siege of Jerusalem 
mentions that the walls were protected against the machines 
of the besiegers by Buttresses, ** culcitra de gambasio** In a 
bull of Innocent IV. the name is given to a wadded rug. 
** Abbates quoque in dormitorio cum aliis super wambitios 
jaceant.” — “Tunicas' gambesatas sivo gambesones,” ^‘Uiie 
sellc — gamboisiee.” — Carp. ** Cotes, houppolandcs gam- 
boisi^es. * ’ — Due. 

The word is in fact a simple adoption of the Gr. ^aji/SaKiov 
or ^ofi^aKivov, a fabric stuffed with cotton, the Gr. pro- 
nounced like a v, being rendered in the Western languages 
sometimes by b and sometimes by w, passing into g. The 
latter mode of >vriting gave rise to wambasia, gambeso, and 
similar forms, while the former produced It. bambasina, bam- 
bacinay any bumbaste in stuff or cloth (i. e. any stuff wadded 
with bumbaste y or cotton). — FI. Now bombicimumy like gam- 
boisoriy was specially applied to a wadded jacket. ** Bom- 
biciniumy pourpoin vel aqueton, — pourpoinz fait de coton.” — 
Gloss, in Carp. “ Ab hoc nomine quod cst bumbace dicitur 
humbacinuniy quod est gallico 2>OBrpoinz.” — John do Gar- 
landi&. It should bo observed that thcds^onymous haequotony 
Fr. auquetoriy hoquetony Prov. alcotOy is named in the same way 
from the cotton with which it is stuffed. ^ 

Even without reference to the ambiguous nature of the 
Gr. ^3, an initial b and g often interchange, hs Fr. busarty 
Prov. gusarty a buzzard ; G. belferriy and gelfen/iy to bellow ; 
JSp. bazofiuy and gazofiay offal ; Sc. buUer and gutter y to make 
a babbling sound. 

Gamble, Gambol, Game. It is impossible to separate these 
words, although gambol has probably come through a French 
channel, and gamble from a Saxon ancestry. 

The radical image is that of a sudden and rapid movement 
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to and fro, junjping, springing ; then the 'state of excited 
spirits, which spends itself in muscular exertiUn, and is witness- 
ed by such expressions as (?. vor freuden hupfen, E. to jump 
for joy. Thus the expression for jumping is applied to joy, 
sport, merry-making, amusement, and as the two main resources 
of amusement in an uncultivated slSite of society are thcf*pur- 
suit of wild animals, and the indulgence of the passion for 
gain, afforded by the staking of valuables on concerted issues 
of skill or hazard, the name of sport or game is emphatically 
given to these two kinds of pastime, tHe term gamCy in the 
case of the chase, being accidentally confined to the object of 
pursuit. 

The i^ t kipf giji, gih, in the sense of a sudden movement, 
is widely spread. W. cip, ysgipt a sudden snatch, pull, or 
cflbrt; Gael, sgiat), a quick or sudden movement, snatch, or 
pull; E. skip, a sudden jump, a word intimately connected 
with the idea of sportfulness and play. 

Then all their gladness doth begin. 

And J^hen their skips and then their play ; 

So falls their sadness all away. — Uncertain Authors in R. 

Again wo have E. gi6, on jib, to staii; suddenly backwards ; 
OFr. regiber, to wince or kick ; giber, so debattre des pieds et 
des mains, s*agiter, luttcr — Roquef., to play — Patde Champ.; 
degibicr, agitare sc festive, oblectare se ; gibber, giboyer, to 
play or sport. ** Et ^quant le enfes fu venuz do gibeier et do 
joucr.** — Due. Then as hawking was formerly the sport par 
excellence of gentlemen, the term was chiefly applied to that 
exercise, and the modem gibier, while it has ceased to signify 
the actual pdrsuit, is used, os E. game, to designate the 
produce of the chase. 

The nasalization of the vowel in the modem regimher, to 
kick, brings us nearer our principal mark. Lang, ghimba, 
to jump ; jhimbcla, to tumble ; Prov. Dan. gimpe, to rock, tp 
swing. Sw. gitppa, to rock or pitch, to tilt or strike up, and 
wi^ the nasal, Dan. gumpa, skwmpe, to jog^ to jolt. Swiss * 
gampen, to rock, to l* gampiross, a rocking-horse; 
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gamp-brunnenf a draw- well ; gampfen^ to shako or joggle ; 
gumpenf to jiin$. Bav. gampevij gumpen, to jump, hop, 
sport. *‘Mit o* lar’n wampm is net gued gampen.’* It is 
hard to be merry with an empty holly. Giiniel, mirth, sport, 
enjoyment ; gamliehe leutCy gumpeUUe, persons diverting 
themselves or others, galuhlcrs, players. ** Die gumpeliUef 
gyger und tambiirei;r.'** Players, fiddlers, and tahourers. 
**Loter und gumpelliite.** Idle packs and merry-makers. — 
Schm. Swiss gammel, merry-making, noisy enjoyment ; 
gammeln, to make merry, sport, romp; gamnilery merry- 
makers. The Swiss and Bav. forms are obviously identical 
with E. gatnhlerSy properly merry-makers, but used in a bad 
sense. 

The simple form game is found in OEiis. in the sense of 
joy. ** Alsa dede God use hera cna grata gama** Thus God 
our Lord did us a great joy. — ^Bichthofen. AS. gamany 
meny-making, sport. Sw. gammatiy joy. 

The Fr. gamhillery to leap, dance, limp — Boquef., is essen- 
tially the same word with E. gamble y but used in the original 
instead of the figurative sense. It is always supposed, very 
naturally, to be derived from It. gamhuy Fr. jamhcy the leg, and 
there can be no doubt of the direct relation between the two, 
but the connection through the Lang, jhimhelay to tumble, . 
ghimbay to jump, with Fr. regimbery regiber y to kick, and E. 
giby shows that the derivation must lie .in the opposite direc- 
tion. In the same way from Fr. gigmry to run, jump, skip, 
E. Jig (a closely-allied root with the foregoii?g Jib)y is form- 
ed giguBy gigCy the thigh ; from gigotery to shake one’s legs, 
jump about — Boyer, gigoty a leg of mutton. * * 

Even It. gamhata (Fr. gambadcy OE. gamhaudy gamhauld, 
gamboldy gambol) is probably direct from an equivalent of the 
Bav. gampetiy to jump, and not from gamba. Oambadoy a 
gambol, yew-game, tumbling tiick. — Cot. 

Gammon. 1. A vulgar exclamation signifying nonsense ! 
you are joking! Obviously identical with Dan. gammeny 
sport ; and singularly enouglT the word is used inteijection- 
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ally in Fris. pr^isely as in E., although not preserved in the 
former language in the sense of sport. Gammm ! interjec- 
tion of contempt. — Epkema. See Gamble. It. gamha! is 
also used for tush ! p*sh i in mockery, to signify that one is 
very far from the mark in what he is saying. — El. 

2. It. gambay a leg ; gamhom» aiiy great leg, thigh, gigot, 
gammon or pestle, viz. of a beast. — Elv • Er. jamhony a gam- 
mon — Cot. ; a ham or thigh of cured pork. 

The It. gamha is commonly derived from W., Gael, camy 
It. ghemhoy crooked, Fr. gambiry to crook; but crookedness 
does not seem a likely characteristic from whence to take the 
designation of a limb like the leg. It would rather bo named 
from its ^]):io8t energetic action, jumping or springing; Bav. 
gampeny gumpeuy to jump or spring. — Schm. See Gambol. 

Gamut, Gamma. Er. gammcy the musical scale. Said to be 
derived from gammOy the Greek name of the letter G, used 
in denoting the notes of the scale, but the accounts of the 
reason why this letter was adopted for the purpose are con- 
fused and contrg,dictory, and why the Greek name should 
have been used at all is not explained. 

The real origin is in all probability the Er. game or gammCy 
a chime of bells, which would supply the most familiar ex- 
ample of the musical scale. The addition of the iini^ ut in 
gamut arose from the use of that syllable to mark the first 
note of the scale. , " 

The ultimate origin is the representation of a clanging 
sound by the syllable glamy gamy or the like. N. glam, clang ; 
glamhuly window in a belfry to allow the sound to spread ; 
It. ghumcy ° the shrill-sounding note of a huntsman — FI. ; 
Esthon. kummamay Fin. kommatay Gr. KoiMneiv, to clang ; It. 
campanay a bell. 

Gang. See Go. 

To Ganeh. A way of executing malefactors by throwing 
them from a height on a s]^rp stake or hook. Turk, kanjay 
It. gancioy a hook ; inganzarey to torture in t^je Turkish fa- 
shion. — El. * 
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Grander, Goose. Q-. gans, ganserich ; PI. J). goos^ gante j- 
Du. ganse^ gamers or ganserich f VoX. ges^ gesioTt goose and 
gander respectively. Lat. anser, Gr. goose. Lith. guz ! 
guz ! cry to call geese. 

Gannet. The Solan goose. AS. ganota, the wild-gooso; 
ganotes hcethy the sea. The application to a particular species, 
as the Solan goose, is 'a modem refinement. “ Hahuit ctiom 
beatus Loudomirus culturam soepo ab avibus, qui Ganitce 
vocantur, depastam.’* — Carp. It is certain that no damage 
was over done to com by Solan geese. 

Gantlet, Gauntlet. Fr. gautelet, an iron glove; gant, It. 
guantOf ON. vottry a glove. 

In the phrase to run the gauntlet the word is a corruption 
of gantelope, arising from the possibility of thus giving mean- 
ing to the term in E. ears, under the supposition that the 
punishment consisted in a blow from the gauntlcted hand of 
each of a lane of soldiers through which the criminal was 
made to pass. But the blow was always given with a rod, as 
appears in the G. durch die spiesa~rut1imja,ufm {sintz- or 
spiess-h'uihey a switch) ; Fr. passer par les verges. To run 
the gantlet or gantelopCy to run through a company of soldiers 
standing on each side, making a lane, with each a switch in 
his hand to scourge the criminal. — B. 

The punishment was probably made known to us from the 
wars of Gustavus Adolphus, as the exprqfssion is pure Swedish ; 
lopa gatlopp, from gata, a street, or, in military language, a 
lino of soldiers, and lopp, course. « 

Gbol. It. gabhia, gaiola (for gahhiola), a cage; Sp. gavia, 
a cell for mad persons ; gayola, Jaula, a cage, *a cell for mad 
persons ; Fr. g^ole, a cage for birds, a gaol or prison. Lat. 
*cavea, a cage. The origin seems Gael, gabh, to take, seize, 
make prisoner, hold or contain ; gabhar, a gaol. — ^Armstrong. 
Ir. gabhalil, to take, make prisoner, bind in fetters ; gabhann, 
a gaol, a pound for cattle. 

To Gape, Gap. It may be doubtful whether the more com- 
plete form of the word be not glape, in accordance with G.> 
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glaffetit compared with gaffen, to gape, to stare ; ON. glapa, to 
stare ; gapa^ to gape ; N. glqpt gop* a gap or passage. Prov. E. 
glop, to stare. — Hal. Eyidcnce of the fuller form remains in 
Chaucer's galp, corre.>poixding to glap, as E. yelp to Fr. gla- 
pir, or as N. pilka to the i^nonymous plikka, to pluck. See 
Gate. 

Pol. gapic sie, to gape. 

To Ckur. To make one do a thing. ON. gera, gora, to 
make or do. I3ret. gra, do, affair, business. 

€burb. Formerly applied to the mode of doing anything, 
but latterly confined to the fashion of dress. 

And with a lisping garb this most rare man 

Spsfiks French, Dutch, Spanish, and Italian. — Drayton in R. 

“ The garh and fashion of his conversation." — ^Scott in R. 
Sp., Cat. garbo, grace, air with which a thing is done; It. 
garho, comeliness, behaviour, carriage — Altieri ; Fr. garbe', 
gracefulness, good fashion. — Cot. The primary meaning is 
simply fashion, the make or shape of a thing, then the right 
shape, agrceoble^ashion. The primary sense is preserved in 
It. garbo, garbatura, the curvature or make of a thing ; gar~ 
halo di nave, the model of a ship ; OHG. garawi, ornament, 
preparation, dress, habitus,- cultus ; wib^gnratci, mundus mulie- 
bris, feminine habiliments; wig-garawi, habiliments of war; 
garawjan, to prepare ; AS. gearwa, preparation, clothing, 
gear. 

Garbage. Refuse, waste. Tara, the tare, wcuite, or garh~ 
ish of any’ ware er merchandise." — FI. The guts of an ani- 
mal killed for food. 

To Oarbld. To cleanse from dross and dust. Sp. garbUlo, a 
coarse sieve ; garbiUare, to garble, to sift, to separate the bad 
from the good. — ^Neum. Garbled evidence is when we select • 
what suits our purpose and suppress the rest. Tenet, garhelo. 
It. crivello, crivo, Iiat. cribrum, a sieve. 

There is so much analogy between the processes of sifting 
and combing that we may confidently connect the foregoing 
forms with W. crib, a comb, a wool-card ; cribin, a hay-rake ; 
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Bret, crihin, a heckle or toothed instrument for dressing flax ; 
eribelf a cock’s- comb ; scrirely a cuny-comb ; Bohem. hreh^ a 
nail ; hrebeUf Pol. grzebien, a comb. The radical image is 
shown in Pol. ‘gr&ehacy to scratch; Gael, sgrioby to scrape, 
scratch, curry, agreeing with the foregoing forms with a 
thinVowel ; while W. ernfuy to scrape or scratch (giving rise 
to crafelly ysgrqfelly a Vjurry-comb), more exactly accoimts for 
those with a broad vowel, like It. garbellarcy to sift, or Lat. 
carminarOy to card wool. 

Garboil. It. garb'ugliOy embroilment, confusion; Fr. gar^ 
bouily hurliburly, great stir, horrible rumbling. — Cot. The 
word is originally framed to represent the dashing of water, 
lying midway between Fr. gargouillcy a water-buj>blc, and 
barbouilleTy to blot, bedash all over, to jumble, confound, 
mingle ill-favouredly ; It. barboglioy a tumultuous hurly- 
burly, any confused or clattering noise. In imitative words 
of this nature an initial- h and g interchange with great 
facility. Lang, gargata as well as barbatay to boil. Grisons, 
garhugliary inbarhugliary to confuse, ent^gle ; garbuigly 
harhugly confusion. ^ . 

Garden. It. giardinOy 'Er.Jardiny G. garteny Du. gaerdcy a 
garden. See Yard. 

Gargle, Oai^oil. To gargle is to make liquor bubble in the 
throat without swallowing it, from a direct imitation of the 
sound produced. Lat. garganzaroy Turk, ghargharaety gar- 
gle. Fr. gargouilliry a gargling or gurgling noise ; gar- 
gouilleTy to gargle, to rattle in the throat. .Hence gargouillCy 
the throat, also a spout or gutter voiding the rain-water of a 
house ; and E. gargoUy the name given to the alitic figures 
into which the spouts were worked in Gothic architecture. 

To Gare, Ganre, Garish, Gaze. OE. gate or gauroy to stare; 
whence garhhy staring, glaring, showy. 

With fifty goring heads a monstrous dragon stands upright. 

Phaer in R. 

Doun fro the castel cometh ther many a wight 

To gaurin on this ship, and on Custance. — Chaucer. 
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Fr. garer, to ware, beware, take heed of ; Oare ! Look out ! 
Out of the way ! o 

To gaze and gare are modified forms, differing only as Du. 
vt'iesen and vrteren, to freeze, verliesen and verlieren, to lose, 
kieaen and hiererif to choose — Kil. ; or as Dan. glizs and glar, 
^■lass. And hero indeed we have a cluo to the relations of 
the E. terms. Tlie characteristic feature of glass is its trans* 
paroncy, and the radical meaning of the word is doubtless to 
shine, of which wo have evidence in the provincial glaze~%o<yrm^ 
synonymous with glare-wornit glow-worm — Hal. ; glasgrit or 
make a thing to shine, polio. — Pr. Pm. Thus glass would 
originally be that which allows the light to shine through, a 
sense actually preserved in N. glasy a window ; glisay glira, to 
shine through, to be open so as to let one see through. The 
point of view is then changed from the object which emits the 
light to the organ which receives it, and the expression for 
shining is transferred to the act of gazing or staring. Thus 
wo have N. glosa^ to gaze, or stare ; glora (as E. glare), to 
glitter (explaining Lat. gloria), and also to stare ; Huss. gla:^, 
®yc J glazgaf, te stare. Swiss glas-auge, a staring eye. Prov. 
E. glowre, glore, to stare. Swiss glare, to stare ; glarig, con- 
spicuous, garish, glaring. — Idioticon Demense in Deutsch. 
Mundart. 

How the instances are very numerous where words be- 
ginning with gl or cl wo accompanied by parallel forms with- 
out the liquid, whether wo suppose the ^ to be lost in the one 
case, or to be inserted in the other, or whether they have 
arisen independently from direct imitation. Thus we have 
clatter ah(f chatter; clack and chack; clink and chink; Sc. 
clutch and catch; So. glaum, NE. goam, to snatch at a thing j 
Dan. glamse, as well as ganise, to snap at — Haldorsen in v.* 
glepsa ; H. glana, to stare, E. gane, to gape or yawn ; H. glam, 
clang {glam-hul, the window in a belfry to let the sound out), 
and Fr. gamme, a chime of bells ; N. glingra and E. gitigle ; 
N. glapa and gapa, to gape or ^tare, and in immediate con- 
nection with the very root we are now treating, H. glisen and 
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yisen,^ what allows the Hght to shino through. — Aascn. In 
the same way we find glaze and glare, or glotore, parallel with 
gaze and gare, or game. For the ultimate origin see 
Gloss. 

Chtrland. Cat. garlanda, Sp. guimaMa, Fr. guirlande. 
From It. gala, feeitivity, festive apparel, were formed Fr. 
galan, galant, gattanS, ornament of the head or dress. Galon- 
ner see cheveux, to deck the hair jiirith lace or ribbons. — 
Boquef. Galender, omer, couronner. — Pat. do Champ. Gal^ 
lande, guirlande, couronne. — Koquef. Henco by the con- 
version of the' first I into an r, garlande. Sometimes the two 
modes of spelling arc found in the same document. ^'Le 
suppliant trouva im petit cofTre ouvert ouquel il troaiya deux 
garlandes, I’uno boutonn^e et I’autre plaine. — ^Dans I’un des 
petits coflfres avoit trois gallendes ou chapeaux d’argent.” — 
Chart. A. D. 1409 in Carp. A silver wreath due by custom 
to the wife on the death of her husband was in some provinces 
of France called chapel, and in others garlande d*argent . — 
Due. - 

An intrusive r of similar naturo may be observed in It. 
gazza, garza, a pie, and in Fr. guementer, guermenter, to 
lament. 

Oarlick. lAck or lock is a frequent termination in the 
name of herbs, os hemlock, charlock, garlick, Swiss komliige, 
galeopsis ladanum, weglUge, eichorithn intybus, from ON. 
laukr, E. leek, a pot-herb, Gael, luibh, formerly luigh, a plant. 
The W. llgH, a plant, was no doubt also Uyeh, the correspond- 
ence between ch guttural and z in two of the Breton dialects 
being of frequent occurrence. Garlick then, in *Gael. gair- 
gean, from garg, pungent, acrid, would be garg-luigh, the 
‘'pungent plant. — Rev. I. Davis. 

Garment. See Garnish. 

Gamer. Fr. grenier, a gamer or com-lofb ; grene, g^ain. 
— Cot. 

Garnet. The Gr. kokkos, q grain or kernel, was applied to 
the kermes, or insect used in dyeing a red colour, thence call- 
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ed KOKKivos, Lat. coccineus. In tlie samo way from Lat. 
granum is Sp. grana, the ipsect used in dyeing, and thence 
scarlet cloth, tbe crimso^ of tho choeks and lips. It. granato 
Jiuo, fine scarlet ; granatay a garnet or precious stono of a 
fine crimson, formerly called granate stone. 

It is extremely probable that the Sp. name of the insect 
descends from Latin times, ^d that cVen then granatus was 
used in tho senso of esjmson, whenco malum granatum^ It. 
granatOy Sp. granaduy tho pomegranate, although, as that fruit 
is equally distinguished by the number of grains .with which 
it is hllcd and the fine crimson of tho juice, it must remain 
uncertain which of these features is the ono intended. 

Ganush, Garment, Garrison. It. guarnircy Fr. garnivy to 
provide, supply, deck, adorn, set forth with. — Cot. Hence 
It. guarnimentOy guarnigioncy Fr. gamementy garnisotiy any 
garnishing, decking, or trimming, any habiliment, munition, 
or provision of war. — FI. Tho n is lost in tho corresponding 
E. terms garmenty garrisoUy the meaning of which*is restrict- 
ed by custom in tho former case to tho senso of clothes or 
bodily habiliments, in the latter to a provision of soldiers for 
guarding a fortress. GarsonCy strong place. — Pr. Pm. 

Tho root of garuir is seen in a simpler form in Fr. garery 
to ware, beware, look out — Cot., whence garnir (as the E. 
equivalent warn) would properly signify to make another 
ware or aware of somMhing,«to make him look out, and so 
provide against danger. Tho original senso is preserved in 
the legal garnisheCy a name given in the Lord Mayor’s court 
to a jmrty, who having money in his hand belonging to some 
one else, deceives notice, or is wamedy not to part with it 
tmtil tho claims of a third party are satisfied. See Gare. 

Garret. Fr. garitCy a place of refuge, and of safe rctiral in 
a house ; hence the dungeon of a fortress whither the belea- 
guered soldiers make their last retire ; also a sentry or little 
lodge for a sentinel built on high. — Cot. In E. garrety trans- 
ferred to an apartment in the rpof of a house. Oaryttef high 
seller : specula. — ^Pr. Pm. 
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Tho origin is Fr. garir^ to take refuge, to put oneself in 
safety, from the connection between looking out and defence, 
safety. See Gare. And compare Lat. tueri, to look, to de- 
fend ; tutus, safe. 

Mais ne saveit qUeu part allcr ; 

N’osout des grantz foresz eisair, ' 

£a» lx ne saveit ou garir. 

Benoit. Chron. Xorm. v. 2. 399. 

lie dared not leave the forests,- for he did not know where to 
take refuge. 

Se garw dessous, to take shelter under. — Cot. 

Garrison. See Garnish. 

Ctoter. Fr. jarretibre, jartier, or in the dialects -of tlie 
North of France, gartier — Uncart, from jarret, garet, the 
ham, or back of the leg. W, Bret, gar, ham, shank, leg. 

Gas. A word coined by Van Helmont to signify a spirit not 
capable of being coagulated, or tho most subtle and volatile 
parts of anything. — B. ** This I will call gas,*^ he says, as 
he gives tho name of hUxs to body of another kind. “ Cum 
chymici prorsus ad libitum sine uUo significaths aut proprie- 
tatum rorum respectu nomina imponant ; ut in Fucstrum, 
Cagastricum, Gas, Bias, Dueloch ct scxcontis aliis portentosis 
vocabulis apparet.” — Skinner in Kelp. 

Gash. 1. PI. D. gatsken, to cut a larg^ hole, to cut deep 
into the flesh, from gat, a hole. Said 'of hJbold decisive incision, 
as one made by a surgeon, or a tailor. — Brem. Wort. See 
Gate. 

2. Prattle, pert language. — Jam. This i§ another in- 
stance, in addition to those mentioned under Barbarous, of 
the tendency to designate by the same word tho splashing of 
water, and the confused sound 'of idle talk. Fr. gascher, to 
dash, plash, flash, as water in rowing ; gascheux, plashy, 
washy, bcspatling. — Cot. 

To Gaqp. ON. geispa, to yawn ; Ban. gispe, to gasp. Pro- 
bably not from a modification of but a direct represent- 
ation of the sotqiMl made in snapping for breath. Compare 
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Flanders ghespcy a snap, or clasp. Parallel forms 

with an I inserted after the^ initial g are ON. glepsay N. glefmy 
to gape, to snap at with the mouth. See Gare. 

(late, Oait. Goth. gatvOy G. gaase, Dan. gade, a street ; ON. 
gata, street, path ; Sw. gaia, a street, way. Han gick sin 
egen gata ; Sc. he went his ain gate. Hence metaphorically 
the way, means, or manner of doing a*thing. OE. algates, 
always, by all means ; Sc. stcagates, in such wise ; mony- 
gates, in many ways. ~ Jam. Applied to the carriage, pro- 
cedure, or gait of a man, it has acquired a distinctive spelling. 

Peter the Apostel parceyvede hus gate, 

And as he wente upon the water well hym knewe. — ^P. P. in R. 

The original meaning seems a narrow opening. ON. gat, a 
hole, gata, to perforate ; Du. gat, a hole ; int gat zijn, in arcto 
versuri, to be in a pinch, in difficulties ; PI. D. gat, a hole, 
the mouth of a river. From a narrow hole the sense is trans- 
ferred to a narrow passage or way. In ODu. gat, E. gate, an 
opening in an enclosure, or the door which commands it, the 
word approaches nearer the original meaning. Compare Lat. 
foris, a gate, vfiiih forare, to pierce. 

For the derivation of gat see next article. 

Qat-toothed. 

Gat-toothed I was, and that became me W'ell — ^Wife of Bath. 

This word has given much trouble to commentators. I be- 
lieve it to be the equivalent of Sw. glea-tand, N. gleatent, gia- 
tent, having teeth separated from ono another, from Sw. glea, 
N. gliaen, giaen^ open in texture, thinl^ scattered so as to 
allow the light to shine through. A similar loss of an I is 
seen in Cal. glasaa, Fr. gaze, gauze, a texture with open in- 
terstices, from the some original root with the Scandinavian 
forms above mentioned, viz. glm, or glia, in the sense of shine/ 
as shown under Garo. N. glisa, to shine through. The 
chang;e of the final s or z into a f is found in many ramifica- 
tions of the root, as ON. glita, to shine ; N. glett, an opening 
among clouds ; gletta, glytta, t§ peep, to make an opening ; 
glytt, glott, an opening, hole, clear place aa^ong clouds ; G. 
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glaitf shining, polished, smoothed. The loss of the I as in the 
foregoing examples would give & root gat, git, signifying 
what admits the light to shine throj^gh, open, separated, ex- 
emplified in E. 'gat-toothed, in gatter, gitter, a lattice, par- 
tition with open interstices, and in ON., PI. D., and Du. gat, 
a hole. See Glade. 

Cfather, Oadroon. -G. gattern, Du. gaderen, gaeren, to draw 
to a heap, to gather. 

An article of dress is said to be gathered when it is drawn 
up in pleats, whence must be explained Fr. gauderon, godei'on, 
the set or pleating of a ruff, also a fashion of imbossement 
used by goldsmiths, and termed knurling. — Cot. A gad- 
rooned edge is one worked with imbossments like tha pleats of 
a ruff. 

A calf’s gather is tho chitterlings or intestines of a calf 
named in many languages from their pleated structure. 
Gaddre, as a calf’s godre or a shei)es ; fromure. — Palsgr. in 
Ilal. See Chittcrling. 

Gaud, Gaudy. From Lat. gaudium, joy, OFr. gaudir, to bo 
frolick, jolly, merry, to play the good fellow, make good 
cheer, to jibe, jest. Se gaudir do, to £out, scoff, bo pleasant 
with. — Cot. Hence E. gaudy, showy, bright-coloured, like 
clothes worn on festive occasions j gaudy-day, a festival ; and 
from tho latter applications, to gaud, to sport, to jest — Hal., 
and gaud, a toy or trifle, a scoff. — ^B. ' . 

In tho same way Vxo'v.joias d*enfanz, playthings. 

GfaveL 1. Anything paid or done by w^y of rent. See 
Gabel. 

2. Fr. javellc, a gavel or sheaf of com, also a bavin or 
bundle of dry sticks. — Cot. Sp. gavilla, sheaf of corn, bundle 
•of vineshoots, gang of suspicious persons. 

Probably a diminutive of gob ox job, a lump or portion, as 
bavin of bob, Gael, hab, a lump ; Prov. E. jobbel, a small load. 
—Hal. 

To Gauge. To measure the liquid contents of a cask, sub- 
sequently applied to the measurement of other kinds of 
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quantity. From Yr.Jale, a \)Ovr\, Jaugert gaulger, to estimato 
tho number of bowls in a vessel. Jalagium^ tbo right of 
selling wine by retail or the. duty paid on that account. Sco 
Gallon. 

Gaunt Gawnt or lene : macer ; — or slender ; gracilis. — 
Pr. Pm. Ganiy scanty. — Moor. 

Oauntree. A frame to set casks on in^i cellar. Fr. chantievy 
a support for vines, gauntry or stilling for hogsheads, trestle 
to saw timber on — Got. ; also the stocks on which a ship is 
built. From Lat. cantheriusy a horse of burden, then applied 
(as in modem languages a horse, ass, or goat) to a wooden 
support for various purposes. CantheriuSy a prop for a vino, 
rafter .of a roof, trestle or horse to saw timber on. — Littleton. 
Tho Germans use hocky a goat, in the last of these senses. In 
like manner wo speak of a clolhes-Jiorse, and Fr. chcvalcty a 
littlo horse, is a painter’s easel (G. esely an ass), tho framo 
which supports his work. 

Gauze. A name given to a woven fabric of transparent 
texture. Fr. gazcy cushion canvas, tho thin canvas that 
serves women for a ground for their cushions or purse work. 
— Cot. 

Among the numerous examples given under Gare of paral- 
lel forms beginning with gl and g respectively, are included 
glaze and gazCy with the sense originally of shining. To tho 
first of these classes belong N. glisay to shino through ; gliseuy 
gleseUy Sw. gles, what admits of tho light shining through, 
open in texture, thinly scattered (et glest mlly an open or 
coarse sieve), explaining the Cat. glassOy gauze ; and to the 
second, ET gazey to look, N. open in texture, leaky, 

standing in the same relation to Fr. gaze and E. gauzcy as 
N. glesen to Cat. glassa. 

Gavel-kind. The custom of Kent by which all tho sons of 
a family divided the inheritance equally. Doubtless from a 
British source, although the word is of Gaelic rather than W. 
form. Gael. take ; gcAhmly taking, tenure ; cwic, kin, 

family, clan. Thus gavel-hind would mean fiftmily-tenure, in 
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accordance with the nature of the custom. W. gafael, tenure ; 
cenedl, kindred, family. 

Gay. It. gajo, Fr. gaiy merry, jolly, quick, ready, prompt 
in action, light *or bright of colour. — Cot. It is not easy to 
speak decisively of the radical signification. There is cer- 
tainly much resemblance m form, and to a certain extent in 
meaning, with Bav. ghh, gachy Q-. gahe, Jahe, PI. D. gaiy goje-y 
goicy quick, hasty, sudden ; Du. gayy gaychy alocer, alacris, 
color, subitus, praeccps. — Kil. But it is not easy from this 
somco to explain the notion of brightness or diversity of 
colour which the word expresses in the Homance languages. 
Sp. gayat'y to freak, variegate, chequer ; gayOy stripe of dif- 
ferent colour on silks, ribbons, &c. ; Ptg. verde-gaisy -bright 
green ; Bouchi gayole, variegated. 

Perhaps the true origin may be found in the analogy by 
which the expressions of conceptions dependant on the faculty 
of hearing are extended to those of similar character depend- 
ant on sight. Thus the designation of broken conspicuous 
colour would naturally be taken from a broken chattering 
sound. So from PI. D. kikel-kakely idle chatter, we have 
kaJcel-hunty or kikel-kakel-hunty many coloured, disagreeably 
chequered ; Bav. gikkel-vechy gcgkerichty particoloured j Swab. 
gakkerty to cackle ; gakkeligy particoloured. In the same way 
Fr. cageoleVy to chatter, explains Wal. cajold, variegated, 
cajolery enjoliver, to embellish (with Ifinght colours P). The 
It. gracchiarcy to chatter os a daw, stands in the same relation to 
Wal. cragoU (Bemacle), crajoU (Grandg.), mottled, speckled ; 
and on the same principle may be compared Fr. garioleVy to 
warble as birds, Sp. garlavy to chatter, with Prov.’E. garledy 
variegated, streaked, spotted, and (with the change of b and 
«o common in imitative forms, G. helferriy PI. D. gelferny to 
yelp ; Lang. hrmtUiay to warble, Fr. grezillcTy to crackle ; Lang. 
gargata and barhata, to boil) with Fr. bariolcy variegated, 
speckled. So also Fr. piolery to pule, cheep or chirp like a 
sparrow or young bird, piol^y speckled, piole-riol^y gaudy or 
jned, diversified with sundry colours. — Cot. And again Dan. 
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spragle, 8w. sprafikla, to crackle, Dan. spraglett Sw. spracklig^ 
particoloured, speckled. 

Now Sp. gayo or grayo, a jay, gaya or grayuy a magpie, 
Fr. gait geai, Wal. caike, a jay, Bav. gagfeery gacklory a 
finch, are all from their chattering or twittering voice. Serv. 
gakatiy to caw as rooks ; Buss, gaty croaking. The sense then 
of variegation, liveliness of colour, may« either come from the 
figure of a broken importunate sound, or the Sp. gayary to 
variegate, may be from gayay a magpie, just as in E. we have 
piedy chequered with white and black, from the same bird. 
The idea of liveliness may either be from the liveliness of 
chattering birds, as jay and magpie, or it may be transferred 
from tljp ground of colour to that of action. 

Gazette. Commonly derived from gazzettay a small Vene- 
tian coin supposed to have been the jjrico of the original 
newspaper. But the value of the gazetta was so small (** not 
worth a farthing of ours ” — FI.) that it never coidd have 
been the price either of a written or printed sheet. The radi- 
cal meaning of the word is shown in It. gazettOy gazettcy all 
manner of idle chattings or vain prattlings, but now gener- 
ally used for running reports, daily news, intelligences, and 
advertisements os are daily invented and written unto foreign < 
nations, viz. from Venice, Home, and Amsterdam. — FI. The 
object of the gazette was to communicate the political chit-chat 
of the day. The origin of the word is a representation of the 
chattering sound of birds or voice, constituting a wide- 
spread root in very different classes of language. Prov. 
gasavy gazalhavy Fr. jasery to tattle. It. gazzOy a magpie or 
chatter-pi<f (as it is provincially called from its chattering 
voice) ; gazzet'arey gazaolarey gaz^eUarCy to chatter os a pie 
or a jay, to prate — FI. ; Fr. gazouillery to twitter, to murmur ; 
Pol. gadacy to talk, gadu-gaduy chit-chat ; Malay kata-katay 
discoutse ; Hung, esatoray noise, racket ; csacaogniy to chatter 
or prattle, emesoganyy a chatter-box, magpie, jack-daw. 

Gear. ON. getdy AS. gearway habiliments, whatever is 
required to set a tWg in actioA. See Oarb. 
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Gtoason, Oizen. Oeason, rare, scarce. Gizen, to open like 
tlie seams of a cask, to stare intently. — Hal. Gizzen, to 
sneer, laugh, or smile in a contemptuous manner. — Craven 
Gloss. The connection between the meanings is furnished by 
H. fflisa, to shine through, to show interstices, as between 
bom^ that do not meet close ; glisen and (with loss of the 1) 
gisen, opening, leaky.' 

Then since the individuals of a collection become rare as 
tho interstices increase, the word implying interstices comes 
to signify rare. Sw. gles, open in texture, thinly scattered ; 
ON. gisinn, hiulcus, rarus (gaping, rare, gmsou). — Haldorsen. 

The sense of sneering or contemptuous laughter is from tho 
parting of tho lips and lotting the teeth be seen . tlj^ugh. 
N. glisa, to sneer, laugh at, show the teeth. Compare N. 
glan, a bright opening between clouds ; glana^ to open so as to 
let one see through, also to stare ; glanen, open, separated. 
In tho same way from ON. glinmy to shine, shine through, 
gima, a crack, transmitting light ; gima, to gape, or open. 

To Geek. To toss tho head with disdain, ,.io sport, deride, 
mock. Geek, a taunt, a gibe. — Jam. Gael, goic, tossing up 
tho head in disdain, a scoff, taunt. 

To Geek. To sport, deride, mock. Du. gheck, foolish, 
vain, mad ; gheck-hayr, Fr. poil folet, down ; ghecken, to 
sport ; Sw. gack, fool, buffoon, laughing-stock. G. geek, a 
fool ; gauch, a simpleton ; gauch-haarj down hair ; gauch- 
hafer, wild oats, folle avoine ; gauch, a ghost, phantom, vision. 
Apparently identical with Gael, caoch, empty, W. coeg, 
empty, vain, good for nothing, insipid, foolish; coegio, to 
make void, to trick. 

Gee. To agree, to fit, to suit with. — Hal. From geei 
«the exclamation to make a horse go on. In G. hott I is the 
word to make a horse go on, and hotte^pard, in children’s 
language, a horse, os gee-gee with us. — Danneil. He^ce hot- 
ten, to make to go, to get on, to go — Staldor, to go forward, 
to succeed, to gee. Es will nickt recht hotten, it will not go, 
or advance rightly, it won’t do, won’t gee. — ^Euttner. 
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To Gold. OSiv. gdllf Gaol., W. catll, G. geile, tho parts on 
which tho capacity of offspring depends, tho tostos, ovaries. 
. OSw. galla, ON. gelda, G. geilen, to remove tho parts in ques- 
tion, to castrate. Cad. cailleadhy castration ;v caillteanach, a 
eunuch. 

Gem. This seems one of tho words whose derivation is 
obscured by tho loss of an 1. Sco Gaie,. ON. gitnlir, splon- 
dour ; gim-steinn, a shining stone, from gtma, for glima, to 
shino. It would seem that Lat. gemma, a gem, was a bor- 
rowed word, only accidentally agreeing with gemma, a bud. 

Gemini ! By Gis. The wish to avoid the sir^ of profane 
swearing without giving up“tho gratification of the practice 
has led tg the mangling of the terms used in exclamation, so 
as to deprive them of all a])parent reference to sacred things. 
Hence Fr. mort bleu, corhleu, for mart, corps de Dieu y sap~ 
perment ior sacrament ; Swab, mein echel, for mein eid / Alsace 
bi Gobb ! hi Golle ! bi Gosch 1 Gotz ! Botz ! Votz ! O Jeses ! 
O Je! Jorum, Jero, Jemcr, Jeigger, Jegcsle, Jemine. — Dcutsch. 
Mundart. iii. 50,3. PI. D. Jes ! llcrr Jes ! Jemine ! — 
Hanneil. 

Genteel, Gentle. Fr. gentil, gentle, tractable, courteous, 
comely, pretty. — Cot. Lat. gentilis, of a nation or family, 
and kot’ of good family, as we say a person of family 

for a well-bred person. 

Gesses. The shorty etraps with a ring attached round the 
feet of a hawk, which were cast loose when ho was let fly, 
wore called gesses. It. getti, Fr. gects ; from gect, a cast or 
throw, Lat. jacere, to cast. 

Gest. 1*. I'rom Fr. giste, a lying or lodging, tho appoint- 
ed rest for the court on a royal progress; thence used in 
** WjfttcFs Tale ” for the appointed time of departure. Strypo. 
says that Cranmer entreated Cecil ” to lot him have tho new- 
resolved-upon gests, that he might from time to time know 
where tho king was.** 

Gest, 2, Jest. From Lat. gerere, gestum, to do, a feat or 
deed done, and thence a relatioh, stpry. The Gesta Homan- 
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orum was a celebrated collection of stories in vogue in the 
middle ages. 

The Bomain gestes makin remembrance 

Of many a veray trewe wif also. — ^Merchant’s Tale. 

A gestour was a person whose profession was to entertain a 
company with the narration of stories. 

f 

Do coinc, he saied, my ministralis 
AnAjestora to tell us tales 
Anon in mine arming, 

Of Romancis that betl roials 
Of Fopis and of Cardinals, 

And eke of love longing. — Sir Thox>as. 

GeestCy or romaunco : gestio, gestus. — Pr. Pm. AYli^en the 
telling of stories became a professional occupation the subject 
of the gestor would embrace everything adapted to excite in- 
terest or to raise a laugh, and as the latter in those coarse 
times was the easier and more popular line of endeavour, it 
seems gradually to have narrowed the meaning of jent to a 
subject of laughter. ** Gcaty a tale ; gestgngy bourde.”-^ 
Palsgr. in "Way. 

At the same time it is very possible that geat in the senso 
of joke had an independent footing in the language. Sp. 
chiatavy to mutter, to utter a slight soimd; ni chistar ni mis- 
taTy to be perfectly silent ; chistCy a jest, on the same principle 
probably that we have Ptg. zumbiry to hum, zomhaVy to jeer 
or jest. O^N*. gisy jeering, bantering, teasing. 

To Got. Tho fundamental sense seems to be to seize, to 
become possessed of, to acquire offspring. Tloforgety to away- 
get, to lose one’s mental acquisitions. Goth, digit^ny to find. 
AS. andgitariy to understand ; higitany to got, acquire, obtain. 
/DN. getay to conceive, beget, acquire, to be able, also to%iake 
mention of a thing. 

Got, Jot. Gety or manner] or customo, modus, consuetudo. 
— Pr. Pm. Gettdy a custom ; newe iettCy guise nouvelle. — 
Palsgr. in Way. Perhaps from gait or gatey a way. JU- 
gaitedy having bod habits, peWorse, froward. — Jam. But it 
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is more probably- an application of the verb get in the sense of 
devise, contrive. So it is used by Chaucer with respect to the 
contrivance of the alchemist who, having filled a hollow stick 
with silver filings. 

With his stikke above the crosselet 
Ihat was ordained with that false get, 

He stirreth the coles. 

Gewgaw. A plaything, trifle. Fr. babiolct a trifle, whim- 
wham, guigaw, or small toy for a child to play withal. — Cot. 
Tlie sense of a toy or trifle is constantly connected with that 
of chatter,, jesting, idle talk, as Fr. babiole 'vriiAi^j^billet', to 
babble ; trifle with Fr. truffcTy to jest ; Fr. fariboleSt fond 
tattling; idle discourses, trifles, flimflams, whywhaws. — Cot. 
N^ow gewgaw seems a word of this latter class, like flimflam, 
whimwham, whywhato, representing sound without mean- 
ing. Swiss gugage! like C. larifarii or E. tillyfally t 
exclamation of contempt at senseless chatter. 

Gherkin. G. gurke, Pol. ogorek, pi. ogorki. Boh. okurka, 
a cucumber. ^ 

Ghost. AS. gaet, G. geist, a spirit. 

Giant. Fr. geant, Lat. gigas, gigantia. 

To Gibber, Gibberish. Qibber, like gabber, jabber, and gab~ 
ble, represents the sound of rapid talking without reference 
to meaning, whence gibberish, gibbering, an utterance of arti- 
culate sounds without, sense. ON. gifra, to jabber. 

Gibbet. The gibbet seems originally to have been not a 
mere projecting a-rm of gallows to which a man must be 
raised in order to hang him, but a contrivance like the wipe 
of a well, by which the sufferer could at qpco be swung up 
into the air. We find it spoken of as actually raising the 
sufferer from the ground. 

Vultibus erectis turtum tollente gibeto 
Digna Jovi fiunt oblatio, jure levati 
A tellure procul. — ^Willelm. Brito in Due. 

And Matthew Paris designates it as ** maohinam illam jptena- 
fem quse gibet appellatur,’* languihge implying some mechan- 
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ical contrivanoe beyond what would be applicable to a simple 
support. The root (somewhat disguised by an initial to, 
which is so commonly found interchanging with a g) ^ seen 
in Du. wijj, indicating any sudden reciprocating movement, 
as a wink of the eye ; toippen, to toss, jerk up into the air — 
P. Marin ; wippe, tolleho, a toipe, or lever for lifting water 
out of a well, patibulam toUcnonis instar constructum, a gal- 
lows made like a wipe, i. e. a gibbet. — Kil. Sw. wippa, to 
whip or trice up ; toippkarra, a tumbril ; toipp-galge, a gib- 
bet. The exact root is preserved in E. gib, to start suddenly 
back, or ^m side to side ; Du. gijpen (dcs voiles), se tour- 
ner subitement — P. Marin; Sw. gippa, to whip up into the 
air — Serenitis ; guppa upp, to strike up, tilt up ; . guppa, to 
move up and down, to rock as a boat ; Prov. Dan. gimpe, to 
rock, to swing ; Fr. regimber, OFr. regiber, to wince. 

Oib*oat. A male cat, as we now say Tom-cat. ** Thibert 
le cas in P. P. is translated by Chaucer, ‘^Gibbe our cat,*’ 
Gib being short for Gilbert, the equivalent of Fr. Thibert. 

Gibe, Gib. As gabble, gabber, vary with gibber in repre- 
senting the sound made by rapid, senseless talking ; so we 
had formerly gib as well as gab in the sense of the mouth or 
muzzle. ** We’ll call him Cacodeemon with his black gib 
there,” — B. and F. in P. 

Hence to gibe, properly to wry the mouth, to make faces, 
as froln the equivalent W. gtoep, beak, face, gwepio, to make 
a wry face, grin, mock. H. gjetpa, gleipa, Sw. gipa, to wry 
the mouth, make faces. — Aasen. As the N. gj is pronounced 
nearly as E. j, the foregoing gjeipa is probably the immediate 
origin of OE.yape, mockery, joke. 

Giblets. The odds and ends cut off in trimming a goose 
for roasting. Probably this meaning is simply bits, scraps, 
a further dim. of Fr. gobeau, a bit, gobbet, morsel. — Cot. It. 
gobbo, gibho, a hump. In the same way Prov. E. gubbins 
(gubbings), fragments, parings of codfish, &c. — B., in It. 
minwati di peace, scraps of fish. Fr. menu, the head, feet, 
and paunch of a sheep. P^v. E. guh, gump, a lump. 
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Giddy. Uustei^yj on the verge of falling. Gael, godacht 
giddy, coquettish. N. gidda, to shake, to tremble. From 
the notion of rapid reciprocating action represented by the 
parallel forms gib, giu, gig. See Gibbet, and next article. 

Gig, Jig, Giglet. The fundamental idea is rapid recipro- 
cating or whirling action, whence the OF. gig, a top. 

To see great Hercules whipping a L. Labour Lost. 

A whirligig, a top or plaything. The It. ghiga, giga, G. geige, 
a fiddle, is from the reciprocating action with which it is 
played. To jig is to move rapidly to and fro. Fr. gigue, 
gige, a jig, or rapid dance ; gigtter, to run, leap, jun% ; giguea, 
a light, versatile girl, a giglot or giglet. Oiglet Fortune, in- 
constant, Fortune. — Cymbeline. Swiss gageln, to joggle ; 
gagli, a girl that cannot sit still. Sec Jag. 

Giggle. From direct imitation. Du. gicken, gickelen, 
cachinnari. Kil. Swiss gigelen, gigeren. 

Gfill. 1. A small measure of liquids. GyUe, lytylle pot, 
gilla vel gellus vel gillungulus. Hsec habentur in vitis 
patrum. Pr. Pm. Gillo, vas fictile. — Gloss, in Due. Vas- 
cula vinaria quae mutato nomine guillones aut flascones appel- 
lant. — Paulus Diaconus in Due. 

2. Sw. fiek-gel, the gills of a fish. AS. geajlas, geaglas, 
geahlas, Fr. gifle, the chaps, jaws, jowl. Gael, gial, jaw, 
cheek, gill of a fish. OHG. chela, guttur, brancia — Gl. in 
Graff ; G. kehle, Lat. gitla, throat ; AS. ceole, faucis. 

Gimoraok. See Gimmal. 

Gimlet. Langued. jhimbelet {jh pronounced as £. soft g), 
Fr. gimbelet, gibelet, a gimlet, from Langued. jhimbla, to 
twist, E. gib, to turn suddenly, as wimble, an auger, from Du. 
wemelen. Sc. wammle, to turn round. 

Gilly-flower. Formerly written gilofer, gillover, gillow- 
flower, immediately from Fr. giroflee, and that from It. garo- 
falo, Lat. caryophyllue, a clove, from the dove-like smell of 
the flower. 

Gimm al s , Gimmers. Gimmal, annulus gemellus — Coles, a 
twin or double ring. The term was generally applied to 
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rings, or corresponding members of a joint working into each 
other, as the rings of a hawberk or coat of mail, the arms of 
a tongs, two portions of a hinge, ai^d thence the hinge itself. 
Gimetoea (or joints) of a spur, membres or membrets d’^peron. 
— Sherwood. Gitnmow of a door, cardo. — Hidoet in Way. 
Trevisa speaks of an iron ** made as it were a peire tonges 
i-iemetede (ygemewed) as tonges in the myddes.*’ Jimmers, 
jointed hinges. — Ray. 

From Lat. gemelli, Fr. jumeaux, jumelles, twins. In the 
same way the Bret, gevel, a twin, is applied to each of the 
parts in a flouble instrument, as a pair of toiigs. The term 
was then applied to the separate members of the works in a 
complicated piece of machinery, or to any mechanical device 
for producing motion. 

My acts are like the motional gimbalx 
Fixed in a watch. — Vow-breakra: in Xares. 

** The famous Kentish idol moved her hands and eyes 
by those secret gimmera which now every puppet play can 
imitate.’* — Hall in Todd. “But whether , it were that the 
rebel his powder failed him, or some gimbol or other were out 
of frame.” — Hollinshead in N. Hence gimeraek. 

Gimp. A kind of lace made of threads whipped or twisted 
round with silk. The corresponding Fr. is guipurcy from 
gwipeVy to whip. — Boyer. The same correspondence between 
a nasalized form and one without tb^ nasal is seen in Fr. 
gibelety E. gimblety from a different application of the same 
root with the fundamental meaning of turning or twisting. 
O. gimfy a loop, lace, or edging of silk, gold, or silver. 

Gin. A mechanical contrivance, a trap, or ‘snave. 

And whan ye come ther as ye list abide. 

Bid him descend, and trill another pin 
(For therein lieth the effect of all the gin)y 
And he wol ^own descend and don your will. 

Squier’s Tale in R. 

TyphsBus’ joints were stretched upon a gin. 

F. Q. in K. 

So, so, the woodcock’s gintfd.—'B. & F. in R. 
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From Lat. ingenium, natural disposition, talents, invention, 
Fr. engint an engine, instruinent, also understanding, policy, 
reach of wit, also [when .the contrivance is applied to a. bad 
purpose] fraud, craft,, deceit. — Cot. Prov. g4nht geinh^ ginhy 
Cat. enginy, giny, skill, machine. 

In the sense of a trap or snare we might be tempted to look 
to the ON. giiMa, to allure, deceive, the agreement with which 
is probably accidental. 

To Oingle. See Jingle. 

Oipsire. A purse, from Fr. gibhecihref a pouch, and that 
from gibbet a bunch, anything that stands poking out; gib- 
basae, a great bunch, or hulch-like swelling, a pouch, or bud- 
get. — Cot. 

To Oird, 1, Girth, Girdle. ON. gieird, a belt, girth, band ; 
tunna-gidrdy the hoop of a cask ; girda, to gird. Goth, gairda, 
G. gurt, gurtely a girdle. Perhaps from the notion of going 
round ; Mod. Gr. yvpos, a bend, a turn ; yvptoy round about. 
Lat. gyrare, to turn. 

To Gird, 2, Grf de. To gird or gride was formerly used in 
the sense of striking, piercing, cutting; and thence, meta- 
phorically, girdy a sharp retort, a sarcasm. 

And girdeth of Gyle’s heed. — P, P. 

As one through-ggrt with many a wound. 

Surry in Nares. 

Last with his goad amongst them he doth go, 

And some of them he grideth in the haunches, 

Some in the flanks, that pricked their very paunches. — ^Drayton. 

The primary image is the sound of a smart blow with a rod, 
or the like,^ giving rise to a root which under numerous modi- 
fications is applied to the act of striking qr cutting, or any 
sharp sudden action, as kicking, starting forwards. 

Qamelyn — 

—gert him full upon the nek 

That he the bone to brak. — Gamelyn. 698. 

OHG. gartotuny perfodiebant [jlia]. — Graff. G. gertcy Du. 
gardy gaerdey F. yardy a rod. Bav. gurty garteny switches ; 
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hirkene gartn, a birch rod. E. jerty synonylnous with girdy 
a sharp touch by word of mouth. Attaintey a reach, hit, 
homestroke, also a gentle nip, quipf or j&rty a slight gird ** — 
Cot. Then, ^th a change of the final t into A, jirky yirky 
yark, to strike, kick, fiing. To jerkey fouetter avec des verges. 
•—Sherwood. Girky a rod, to chastise, or be^. 

You must \ie jerking at the times forsoom. 

The Ordinary, iv. 4. 

To yerky to kick like a horse ; yarky to strike, to beat, a stroke, 
jerk, snatch, pull. — ^Hal. Comp. Fr. rwer, to hurl; ruer 
coups mTy to pour blows on ; ruer des pieds, to kick, wince, 
jerk, fling. — Cot. A yark with a whip. — FI. 

Girl. Formerly applied to children of both sexes. ■ 

Grammar for girles I garte firste to write 

And bette them with a balys but if they wolde leme. — P. P. 

In milke and in mele 

To maken with papelottes (pap, gruel) to aglotye with her gurlee 

(to satisfy their children). — P. P. 

# 

PI. D. goTy gorsy a child ; goren-kraam (ksnderey), childish 
tricks; gUren-snaky childish talk. — Brem. Wth. In Ham> 
burgh gorr is now vised for a girl. Swiss gurrCy gurrliy a de- 
preciatory term for a girl. 

To Give. Goth, gibafiy to give ; Gael, gahhy take, lay 
hold of, seize. Of this perhaps give is the causative, to cause 
another to take. In the same way to''take was formerly used 
in the sense of deliver up to, or give. 

— to Progne he goth 

And prively taheth her the cloth. — Gower. 

Gizzard. Fr. gesievy Lang, grezicy from Lang, gres, Fr. 
gresily gravel, the gizzard being filled with little stones. 
For the same reason it is also colled peridy ot peiri4y in Lang;, 
from peiroy stone. 

To Glabber. To 'speak indistinctly as children that have 
not learned to articulate properly. — Jam. Cat. parlor a glops y 
to gabble, praepropere festiijanterque loqui ; from glopy the' 
scnixid of a gulp of liquid. 
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Olaois. The slope outside a fortification, from the parapet 
of the covered way to the g;pncral level of the field. Fr. gUtcia^ 
a gentle sloping downwaj^s. From OFr. glacer^ glacier ^ to 
slide, in which is apparently preserved the root of Lat. glacies, 
ice. Glacier f to slip, slide. — Pat. de Champagne. Glacynge^ 
or wrong glydyng^ of boltys or arrowis. — Pr. Pm. 

Qlad. Du. gladf glaty smooth, polislfod, slippery, formerly 
burning, bright (gloedende). — Kil. Then metaphorically 
applied to a bright and cheerful coimtenance. Sw. glad^ joy* 
iul, cheerful. Glada rume i et httSf lightsome rooms in a 
house ; glattig, cheerful. Dan. glat, smooth, slippery ; ghad^ 
joyous. ON. gladr, bright, shining, cheerful, glad. In the 
same jvay Gr. (paibpo^, brilliant, shining, cheerful, joyful. 
Oculi hilaritate nitescunt et tristiti& quoddam nubilum 
ducunt. — Quint. Connected with a numerous class of words 
founded on the notion of shining. ON. glita, to shine, £. 
glisten, glitter, &c. See Glass. 

Glade. A light passage made through a wood, also a beam 
or breaking in of the light. — B. Glatuls, hot gleams between 
showers. — Baker. The fundamental meaning is a passage 
for the light, either through trees or through clouds. N. 
glette, a clear spot among clouds, a little taking up in the 
weather ; ghtta, to peep ; glott, an opening, a clear spot 
among clouds. ON. glita. So. gleit, to shine. 

In the same way F? lawn, synonymous with glade, may be 
compared with N. glenna, a clear space in a wood, glan, an 
opening among clouds ; glanen (of clouds or trees in a wood), 
open, allowinj^ one to look through ; glana, to separa^ as 
clouds, to*clear up, to look, to peep. 

The loss of the / obscures the fundamental identity of 
glade with Dan. gade, a street, ON. gala, a street, a footpath. 
A similar equivalence of forms with an initial gl and g 
respectively is seen in Sc^ glabber and gabber, to gabble, G. 
glaffen and gaffen, N. glapa and gapa, to gape or stare, ON. 
glingra, E. gingle, Dan. glam, clangour of bells, Fr. gamme, 
peal of bells; N. glantri, J)&a.^ganteri, foolery, and in nu- 
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znerous other cases mentioned under Gaze, Geason, Gat* 
toothed. , 

Glaive. . A long sword or bill. — A halbert-like weapon, 
consisting of a ‘blade mounted on a long handle. W. cUddyfy 
Gael, claidheamht a sword ; claidheamh-tnor (cla3rmore), a 
broadsword. W. glaift a bill-hook. Sw. glafverit glame^ 
a lance, spear. Prov'. E. gle&oey en eel-spear. — Baker. 

Probably direct from the Celtic, although Diez supposes 
Fr. glaive to be formed through the medium of Lat. gladius, 
whence Prov. gladi, glasif glavi, as from adulterum, azuUerif 
avulteri. 

Glair. The white of an egg. Sc. glair, glar, ylaur, mud, 
slime, saliva. 

Sliddry glar so horn the wallis went, 

That of thair fete were smytin up on loft. — D. V. 

Glorg, a nasty mess, glorgie, bedawbed. — Jam. Glorgyn, or 
wyth onclene thynge defoylyn, maculo, deturpo. — Pr. Pm. 
Bret, glaouren, slaver, glaouri, to slobber; W. glafoerion, 
slaver ; Fr. glaire, white of egg, sumy soil. — JCJot. 

From the idea of slipperiness, always closely connected 
with that of shining. Swiss glaren, gloren, to shine, glarig, 
glorig, shining, smooth ; Fris. glar, slippery. ** E iis er gl&r,** 
the ice is slippery. — Outzen. Prov. E. glire, gleer, to slide ; 
PI. D. glirrig, slippery. — Schiitze. Fr. Terre glaee, fat 
earth ; glazeux, clammy, fat, clayish. * . 

Glamour. Properly false shine, deception of sight. To 
cast glamour o’er one, to cause magical deception. 

It had much of glamour might. 

Could make a lady aeem a knight. 

Lay of Last Minstrel. 

'Dan. glimmer, glitter, false lustre. In like manner G. 
gleisen, to cast a faint lustre, to play the hypocrite, to make a 
false show. ^ 

Originally, like all words expressing visual ideas, as ex- 
plained under Bright, derived from the faculty of hearing. 
Gael, glam, outcry, ON. glam, clash, clangour ; glamra, to 
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rattle ; Sc. glamer^ noise, clatter. For the passage to the 
idea of glitter, compare O^. glingra^ to rattle, gingle, also 
to glitter, give a false shine. 

Glance. The fundamental idea is the shining of a polished 
eurface, then the shpping aside, as of an arrow striking against 
a polished surface, or of a xvf of light rejected from it, then 
a sidelong or momentary look. 

Du. gUmUt G. glanz, lustre, splendour ; ON. glis, glitter ; 
Sc. gleisy splendour ; G. Du. gleisseny to shine ; glissen, gliateny 
G. glitschen, Fr. glissery glinsery eaclincery glass&Ty ghicery 
glacier, to slip, slide ; OE. glace, to polish, to glance as an 
arrow turned aside. — Pr. Pm. Lat. glaciea, ice, from its slip- 
periness, and £. glaea, from its transparency, belong to the 
same root. Du. glisteren, glinateren, to glisten, glister. Other 
-forms are Du. glad, G. glatt, shining, polished, smooth ; N. 
glita. Sc. gleit, to shine ; to glcnt or glint, to glance or gleam, 
to pass suddenly as a gleam of light, to glide, to peep, to 
squint. — Jam. “ The stroke glented down to his belly.” — 
Berners’ Froissart. W. gsglentio, to slide. 

Dan. glindae, to glisten, gives an intermediate form between 
glint and glance, while Dan. glimt, a gleam, glimx>se, flash, 
would unite glint with gleam instead of glitter. The truth 
seems to be that the words signifying shining are derived 
from a number of representations of the same kind of sound, 
having commonly m^re or less resemblance to each other, 
and this general resemblance in the roots causes a network 
of relationship in the words derived fram them. 

Glanders. OFr. glandre, a swelling of the glanda, a soi:e. 

£n col nues glandres out, 

K’em escrovele numer seout. 

Tn her neck she had naked sores, which men are used to* 
call scrofula. — Life K. Edward in Benoit. 2612 . 

Glare. A dazzling light ; to glare, to shine with excess of 
brightness, to stare intently upon. Glare, to glaze earthen- 
ware. — Hal. N. ghra, to shine, to stare; Swiss glare, to 
stare. Applied in the first in^nce to phenomena of hear- 
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ing. Oael. gldvy noise, speech, gldretch, noisy, clamorous; 
Lat. gloria^ renown, claritas nomjfnis, splendor, amplitudo.-*- 
Facciolati. Compare Bohem. hlask, the voice, fame; Pol. 
glo8t the voice glosny, loud, famous, notorious. Bat. darust 
which is applied as well to visual as to audible phenomena, is 
another modification of the same root. See next article. 

Glass, Glaze. O^'. gler, Dan. glar^ glas, glass. From the 
notion of transparency ; what allows the light to shine 
through. N. OlaSt a window ; glisa, to shine through ; 
glira, to be open so that one can see through ; glosa^ gtora^ 
to gaze, to shine ; Sc. gloae^ glozct to blaze, Du. gleysetiy G. 
gleysseUt to shine. To glaze, in the sense of making a thing 
to shine, is now confined to the surface of earthenware, but 
was formerly used in a much more general application. 
Glacyn or make a thynge to shine, pemitido, polio ; glacynge 
or scowrjmge of barneys, pemitidacio. — Pr. Pm. Fr. glace, 
polished, shining, is familiar in the expression glad silks. 
Glaze-worm, glass-worm, a glow-worm. — Hal. Booking here 
to like origin with that of the twin form glare, we find Fr. 
glas, noise, crying, bawling ; Russ, glas*, the voice, Serv. glas, 
voice, news, fame ; Bohem. hlas, voice, fame, hlasyty, sonor- 
ous, clear ; Pol. glos, sound, voice, speech ; glosny, loud, 
famous, notorious ; Russ, glaz*, the eye, gUdanie, sight, seeing ; 
Serv. glati, gledati, to see, to seek. Swab, glascht, the voice, 
glast, brilliancy, splendour, glasten, *to shine, to glance. — 
Schmid. 

To Glaver. To soothe or Batter. — B. To glaffer, to flatter. 
— Hal. To glaver, to slaver — Hal. ; to tt^k foolishly. — 
Brocket. The sense of flattering is commonly expressed by 
the figure of stroking an animal. Sp. floiar, to stroke ; Fr. 
'flatter, to stroke, to flatter. Bohem. hladHi, Russ. gladiV, 
glajivaf (Fr.^), to smooth, stroke, flatter; Pol. glaskac, to 
stroke, to fondle ; gladH, Bohem. hladky, Du. glad, G. glatt, 
smooth, polished. Then with a change of d for v (as in It. 
hiada, biava, corn), W. glc^g that is smooth, or glistening-— 
Jones ; Prov. glafe, smooth, polite— Hal. ; liat. glaber. 
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smooth ; E. gUh, smooth, voluble of tongue ; Du. glihheren, 
to slide ; and from forms lifce these, to glaver, to make smooth, 
to soothe, flatter. Lith. glebti^ to be slippery, paglebti, to 
coax, flatter. The sense of slaver and thence of childish talk 
is from the smooth and slimy nature of saliva. W. gla^’ 
foerion, slaver ; Bret, gtaourcny giaour ^ slaver, glaoureJit 
slavering, talkative. See Qlair. 

We are however puzzled by the resemblance of Sc. glabbevy 
to speak indistinctly, as children ; Ir. glafaire, glagaire, a bab- 
bler ; glifrim, to prate. 

To Olee, Gley, Gly. To squint. Glyare^ ghyere or gogyl 
eye, limus, strabo. — Pr. Pm. 

The elder sister [Leahj he forsoke, 

For she gliyed seith the boke. 

Cursor Mundi in Hal. 

She had sore eyes. “ Such speech becomes a king no more 
than glide eyes doth liis face.” — Princes Cabala in Nares. 
Sc. to gleyt gly^ to look obliquely, squint. “ There’s a time 
to glye and a time to look even.” ** That was gleyd,** it 
stands obliquely. NE. Glea aglea^ crooked ; to gledge, to 
look asquint. — Jam. Gr. yXotos, slippery ; yXoiafco, to cast a 
side glance. PI. D. glidetif glieitt to slip or slide. 

Glead. A kite. The names of hawks are often from their 
gliding or hovering motion. So W. cUul, a kite, from cudio, 
to hover ; cudyll y gtibyntf the kestril or wind-hover. Lith. 
lingct the kite, from lingotiy to hover. Dan. glente, kite ; 
0£. glent, W. yttglentio^ to slide, and in like manner E. glead 
from glide. . 

Gleam, trimmer. PI. D. glimment glimmern^ to shine ; Sw. 
glimma^ to glitter ; N. gUma, to shine bright, dazzle ; glimay 
a beam of light ; ON. liomiy splendour, AS. leomany to shine; 
OE. leemy liamy a gleam. 

This light and this teem shall Lucifer ablend. — P. P. 

Du. glimmeny glimpeny ignescere, candere — Kil. ; ON. glampay 
to glitter, shine. The origin^ image, as in all these ex- 
pressions for the action of light, is a loud sound. ON. Glammy a 
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ringing, rattle ; glymia, to resound ; glymr, gbimr^ resonance ; 
Mjomr, Bonus, clamor ; hUoma, to resound ; N. glym^ Ijonit 
resonance, echo. Gr. Aaju.7ro>, to ring loud and clear, as well 
as to shine; Xa^Ttpos, brilliant, sonorous, clear. ISee Gla- 
mour. 

4 f 

To Glean. Fr. glaner, from glane, galeyne, a handful; 
glenon, a bunch of hay, straw, vegetables. — Hoquef. 

Deus meyns ensemble, vodes ou ple3mB, 

Sount apel6s los galeyna. — Bibclsworth. 

Ainsi que lo suppliant batoit un pou de glaines, ou gerbes de 
bled. — Carp. Glean (in Kent), a handful of com tied toge- 
ther by a gleaner. — Hal. Qlane d'otynonSy a bunch of 
onions. — Diez. Qlana, gleba alliorum ; gelina, gelima, geliday 
geliha, eyn schouff off garve (a sheaf or bundle), eyn kleyjl^ 
garbe. — Dief. Sup. Du. gluye, a bimch of straw or sedge, 
vulgo gUniay gelima. — Kil. The form gelima. leads to AS. 
gelmy gilm, Prov. £. yelmy a sheaf, handful of corn or straw. 
To yelm straw, to lay it in order for a thatcher (i. e. in hand- 
fuls). — Hal. For the change of the m to n ^compare garner 
for germeTy to bud. — H4cart. 

Glede. A hot ember, live coal. — B. ON. gl6ay to glow, 
bum, shine ; ghdy live coal. G. gluhen, to glow, be red-hot ; 
gluthy the glowing of fire, hot coals, great heat. Du. ghedy 
hot coals, gloedeuy gloeyen, to glow. See Glow. 

Glee. AS. Oligy gliwy music, sport, joke ; gligmany a 
minstrel, buffoon ; gliowiany gliwiany to sing, jest, play. It 
is difficult to speak with confidence of the origin. On the 
one hand we might find a plausible explanation in ON. glyvy 
laughter ; glyarCy scurra, ludio, a buffoon ; at hkeay hefi 
hlegid, to laugh, to rejoice ; hlady laughter, sport, probably 
Connected with leika, Dan. legey to play ; ON. leikariy a 
musician, juggler ; Prov. Dan. leegy a musical instrument, 
music. On the other hand Fr. glaSy noise, crying ; glayy a 
cry, song, chirping of birds, noise, joy, instrument of music. 

Mais d’oysel n’oy chi^nson ne glay. — Roque£ 

And see next article. 
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To Oleek. To jeer, joke, jibe, or banter. — B. Du. glwken 
(parallel with hlicken), to shine ; Sc. glaika, reflection of the 
rays of light from a lucid body in motion ; to cast the glaiks 
on one, to dazzle, confound; glaik, a deception, trick; to 
play the glaiks, get t.ue glaiks, to cheat, be cheated. To glaikt 
to iritie, glaiking, folly, wantonness. ON. leika, to play; 
OE. to lake, to play ; Idkin, plaything. 

Olejrme. Slime, glue. Gleyme or rewme, reuma ; gleyme 
of knyttynge or byndynge togedders, limus, gluten ; gleymyn 
or yngleymyn, visco, invisco. — Pr. Pm. Viscus, gleme or 
lymo. — Ortus in Way. NE. glime, the mucus from the 
nostrils of cattle. — Hal. Belated to slime, as Du. glihherig 
to slihberig, slippery ; glippen, to escape, to E. slip ; glide, to 
slide ; Sc. glent to Sw. slinta, to slide. Probably the radical 
image is the slipperinoss of a viscous liquid. 

Olib. Slippery, smooth. — B. PI. D. glippen, N. gleppa, 
to slip ; Du. glihherig, Prov. E. glaher, glihbery, slippery ; 
glafe, smooth, polite. — Hal. Dan. glippe, to slip, to miss, to 
wink ; Sc. gliff, a glimpse, a glance. Lat. glaher, smooth, 
without hair, seems from the same source ; and without the 
initial g, lahi, to slide, lubricus, slippery. Lith. glehti, to be 
slippery. 

Olidder. Slippery. — Hal. B. Jonson speaks of a galley- 
pot being well gliddered, i. e. glazed. Prov. Dan. glidder, 
slippery ; gluddre, to ^smooth a wall plastered with clay. Sc. 
gluddry, gloittry, imctuous, slippery ; to ghit, to work with 
the hands in something liquid, miry, and viscous. Prov. E. 
glut, the slimy substance in a hawk’s pannel ; Er. glette, the 
froth of air egg, phlegm or filth which a hawk throws out at 
her beak after her casting ; gletteux, slimy, flegmy, filthy. — 
Cot. PI. D. glett, slippeiy, E. gleet, a slimy discharge. 

Glunmer. See Gleam. 

Glimpse. A flash of light, transient glance. Swiss glumsen, 
a spark, glimmen, glumsen, to glow under the ashes; Du. 
glimpen, glinsen, to glow, to sparkle. 

And little glowworms glimpilHg in the dark. — ^Nares. 
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Dan. gUmtey to gleam, flash. Det hegind^r at glimte af 
dagen ; the day beg^ins to dawn. PL D. gli&mken, to wink, 
to peer. X>e dag gliemket all ; -the day begins to peep. 

To Glisten, Glister, Glitter. Du. glwteren^ glinaterenf to 
sparkle, AS. glisiant glisniatiy glistenan, to glisten, ON. glgssa, 
glgita, glttra, to sparine, glitter. A number of related forms 
are seen under Glass. « 

It would doubtless be an error to suppose all these forms to 
be successively developed from any one root such as glm or 
glat. We should rather suppose that the noises, which con- 
stitute the original image in the expression of visual concep- 
tions, were represented independently by forms bearing a 
certain resemblance to each other, which was preserved 
through subsequent modifications when the terms were ap- 
plied to visual phenomena, giving them the false appearance 
of descent from a common root. Thus we have Fr, glas, 
noise, bawling ; Prov. glat, yelp, cry, chatter of birds, E. 
clash, clatter, which when appropriated by the faculty of sight 
produce forms like glass, gloss, glat (polished^, glitter, glister. 
A form closely allied with glisten and glister is applied to 
phenomena of hearing or the sense which apprehends them in 
Du. luysieren, to whisper, or to listen, PI. D. lustem, glustern, 
AS. hhfstan, to listen, i. e. to attend to low whispering or 
rustling sotinds. In the same way Dan. knittre, to rattle, 
crackle, knistre, to crackle, titter, ma^ be compared with 
gnistre, ON. gneista, to sparkle. The Fr. eclater is used 
with reference to both senses. JEsclat, a clap, crack ; esclat 
de lumiire, a glimpse or flash of light ; esclatant, crashing, 
cracking, ringing, glittering, flashing. — Cot. * « 

To Gloat, Glout. Doth words are explained by Hal., to 
^look sulky, to stare. 

He gon to moome and held him stylle, 

He glowtyd and gan to syke 

Rich. CcBur de L. 4771. 

She lurks in midst of all her denne, and streakes 
From out a ghastly vrhiHepoole all htf necks, 
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Where Rioting round her rock) to fish she falls. 

Chapman in B. 

The word, like Du. glkpdHf ^gluipen, signifies in the first 
instance to look covertly from beneath the b^ows, then, like 
E. glop, to stare, e> ended to other cases of regarding fixedly, 
whether from desire or absorption in thought. Sw. glutta, N. 
glytta, gletta, to look out of the corner of the eye, to peep ; 
glott, a bitter smile ; G. glotzen, to regard with fixed staring 
eyes. See to Lout. 

Gloom, Glumpy, Gloaming. To glombe, to look gloomy, to 
frown. — B. 

It is of love as of fortune, 

That chaungeth oilt and nill contune, 

Which whilome well of folke smile. 

And glombe on hem another while. 

Chaucer. R. R. in R. 

Now smiling smoothly like to summer’s day. 

Now gloming sadly so to cloke her matter. — F. Q. 

A darke and a glominge day. — Bible. 1551. 

Whereas before ye sat all heavy and glommyng. — Chaloner. 

To glump is still used in familiar language for sitting 
sullen and out of humour. The origin is seen in PL D. glu- 
peth, to look covertly from underneath the brows, not to look 
one full in the face, as if with evil thought against him ; 
gluup-oge, one who looks covertly ; ON. gliupr, tristis vel 
vultu nubilo ; glupngt% to be downcast, animum demittere. 
The insertion of the nasal produces E. glump, glunthe, glumpae, 
to frown or look surly. Again the sound of the final con- 
sonant is absorbed and the final p of the original root seems 
converted ^td an m. Thus we obtain Prov. Dan. glummende, 
insidious, scowling ; E. glomming, downcast ; glum, scowling, 
and in PI. D. with a figurative application, thick, turbid;. 
G. glumm, gloomy ; Prov. Dan. gUmune, Swiss glumsen, to 
glow in a covert way, as coals beneath the ashes ; E. gloom, a 
condition of covered light ; gloming or gloaming, the time of 
day when the light shines obscurely from below the horizon, 
like a person looking up from* beneath bis brows. It is “a 
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repetition of precisely the same metaphor when we speak of 
a louring sky, the meaning of louring (FI. D. lureny gluuren) 
being precisely the same as * Du. Vuijpen, glnipen, to look 
covertly, as if threatening mischief. It will doubtless be a 
shock to the preconceptions of most persons to find expres- 
siohs taken from the affections of the mind and their bodily 
manifestations appli^ figuratively to the condition of exter- 
nal things, but I believe that the types used ii) the desig- 
nation of the objects of inanimate nature are much oftener 
found in the moral world than is commonly supposed, a 
striking example of which is pointed out under Heat. 

The radical image is probably shown in Dan. glippe, to 
wink ; Lat. lippus, blear-eyed, properly winking. The initial 
g is lost in the same way in Du. luipen, luimeny to peep, look 
covertly. 

To Olop, Oloppen. To glop, to stare ; to gloppen, to 
frighten, to feel astonished. 

Thou wenys to glopyne me with thy grete worde. 

Morte Arture in Hal. 

»* 

ON. gldpa, N. glaapa, to stare, gaze, gape. Hence ON. 
gl6pr, glappi, fatuus, D. glouping, silent or stupid, to be com- 
pared with ghut, to stare at, to pout, look sulky, as gloppen 
with glotten, startled, surprised. — B. See Gloat, Glout. 

Glory. Lat. gloria signifies fame, but the E. glory has 
quite as much reference to visible splendour as to spoken 
renown. ON. glora, to glitter. See Glare. 

Gloss. Lustre. ON. glosai, hlossi, flame, brightness ; 
gloam, blossa, to blaze, sparkle, glow. Sc. to gliss, to cast a 
glance with the eyes. See Glass. * 

Glove. ON. glo^. Probably identical with Prov. E. 
^glave, a slipper, from the same root with gHh, glaber, slip- 
pery ; smooth. — Hal. 

To Glow. Sec Glede. 

Ghie. Fr. glu, birdlime; W. glud, tenacious paste, glue> 
Lat. gluten, glue. The fundamental idea is s hining , then 
slippery, slimy, tenacioiis, ghiey. Sc. gleit, glett, to shine, 
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glid, glady glaid^ PL D. glett, slippery. ON. ghstay wet. Fr.* 
gleife, Prov. E. glut, phlagro, slime ; Sc. glidder, slippery, 
gludder, to do dirty work; to gloit, to work in something 
liquid, miry, or viscous. Lith. glittus, smooth, slippery, 
slimy, sticky. Compare also Gr. y\L<JXpos, slippery, tough, 
glutinous ; yXoios, slippery, nasty, clammy. 

Glum. Soo Gloom. • 

To Glut, Glutton. The sound of swallowing is represented 
by the syllables glut, glop, glttp, gluk, gulp, gtilk, giving Lat. 
glut-glut, for the noise of liquid escaping from a narrow- 
necked opening; glutire, tq swallow; Fr. glout, ravenous, 
greedy ; W. gloth, glwth, gluttonous ; Cat. glop, a mouthful ; 
N. glupa, gloypa, to swallow, eat greedily ; Sw. glupsk, raven- 
ous ; E. gluhbe, to swallow up, glubher, a glutton ; gulp, gulk, 
gulch, glutch, to swallow. — Hal. Fr. gloug/louter, to guggle, 
sound like a narrow-mouthed pot when it is emptied. 

To Ghiarr, Gnarled. To gnarc or gnerr, to growl, snarl, 
grumble. “ Bettor is a morsel of bread with joy than a house 
full of dclices wi^h chiding and gnerring” — Chaucer. Du. 
gnorren, Tcnarren, knorren, grunnire, fremere, frendere, to 
growl, snarl ; Sw. kn^rra, to creak ; knorra, to murmur, 
growl, Dan. knurre, td growl, to purr as a cat. Then, because 
a body spinning rapidly roimd makes a whirring sound while 
the string to which it is suspended knots and twists, Sw. 
knorla, to twist, to curl^ E. gnarr, a hard knot in a tree — 
B. ; gnarled, knotted. In the same way PI. D. snarren, anir- 
ren, anurren, to whirr ; anarre, a spinning-wheel ; Sw. snorra, 
to hum like a top, purr, sound the r strongly, also to whirl, 
to turn ; E. %narl, to make a grumbling sotmd, to make knots 
like an overtwisted cord. 

To Gnash, Gnast. From a representation of the sound made 
by the clapping of the teeth. Fin. naakata, to clap or knap 
the teeth ; naakia, to smack the jaws, as a pig in eating ; Dan. 
gnetake, knaake, gnidake, Sw. gniaala, to crunch, gnash, grind 
the teeth ; Du. knaaachen, knaapen, knaraen, knarren, to 
gnash ; G. knaatem, knattern, to crackle, rattle. OE. gnaate / 

VOL. II. K 
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lo gnaste, or gnasshe with the teeth, grincer. — Palsgr. in 
Way. ON. gnista tdnnumt to g?iafh the teeth. 

Gnast or Knast. The wick or snuiF of a candle. Lichinus, 
of the candell — Mod., — candell weyke — Ortus in Way. 
Qnast, knast f emunctura^. — Pr. Pm. Your strengthe shall ben 
as a gnast of a flax top (favilla stupae — Vulg.) — Wicliff. In 
the later versions gnast is replaced by deed sparke, or deed 
sparcle. — Way. I should without doubt refer it, with Way, 
to ON. gneisti, a spark, were it not for the Pol. knotat the 
wick or snuff of a candle, Lith. knatasy wick. Thus the OE. 
gnast, or knast, may probably be identified with Dan. knast, 
a knot, knag, gnarl in wood, originally signifying (like wick) 
a knot, or tuft of fibrous materials dipped in grease. Sec 
Knot. 

Gnat. From the humming sound with which it signals its 
attack. N. gnette, knetta, to crackle, rustic, give a faint 
sound. Dsb gndlt ikjc ’ti’naa, there was not the least sound 
from him. G. mucke, a midge, stands in the same relation to 
mucken, synonymoxis with N. gnette. Nich^ einon muck von 
sich geben, not to give the least sound. 

To Gnaw. ON. gnaga, Dan. gnave, G. nagen, Du. knagen, 
knauwen, to gnaw. To n aggie, to gnaw. — Hal. From the 
sound of the teeth against a hard substance. Fin. nakkia, G. 
knacken, to rap. 

The same sound is also represented* with a final p or b, t or 
d. G. knappen, to crackle, gnaw, eat ; knanpeln, to gnaw a 
bone, Du. knahbelen, to gnaw, gnash, E. nibble ; Fin. napista 
leviter crepo, inde murmuro (knarren, murxpn) ; natista, to 
sound like gnawing mice, natustaa, to gnaw, G. knattem, to 
crackle ; Dan. gnaddre, to grumble. 

To Ck», Gang. ON. ganga, perf. geek, hefi gengid; N. ganga, 
gaa, to go on foot, walk. G. gehen, gegangen, Du. gaen, to 

go- 

Goad. Properly a rod. Goad, an ell English. — ^B. See 
Gad. 

GoaL Gael, geal, white, anything white, a mark to shoot 
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at. The Gael, hofwever se^ms an unlikely source for a word* 
of this nature, nor docs it appear that the mark in shooting 
was ever known by the name of goal in E. The true origin 
is to be foimd in the figure of a bubble rising to the surface 
and overtopping the water, by which its progress upwards 
seems to be resisted. It. galla or galOy a bubble ; stare a 
galla, to float, and metaphorically, to prevaiil, to get the upper 
hand, to carry the day. The Er. avoir le gal is used in pre- 
cisely the same meaning, and the expression was introduced 
into E. as to get the goal. “ There was no person that could 
have won the ring or got the gole before me.” — Hall. Rich. 
III. 

Ci^nara birds come in to bear the bell. 

And goldfinches do hope to get the goal . — Gascoigne in K. 

It is obvious from the form of the expression that neither in 
E. nor in Fr. was retained any consciousness of the original 
image, but the expression being specially applied to success 
in an athletic contest, such as racing or football, the term gal 
or goal was aflixed by a literal interpretation to the boundary 
or standard the attainment of which was the test of victory. 
Fr. galy the goal at football. — Trevoux. 

Ch>at. ON. geity a female goat ; geit-hnfry a male gout. 

To Gobble, Gh>b, Gobbet. To gobble is to eat voraciously, 
from the noise of liquids pouring down the throat, as E. gut- 
tle y guzzle y Fr, godaillery gogaillcy from other representations 
of the same sound. In Du. goheleriy Fr. degohillery ON. gubhuy 
to vomit, the term is applied to the gush of liquid upwards 
instead of downwards. 

The force of the representative sound is here as in most 
other cases clearest appreciated in the frequentative form, 
ftom whence the simple gobcTy to gulp down, swallow, eat 
greedily, is a subsequent abstraction ; and gob, a gulp ; amler 
tout de goby to sXeallow at one gxilp ; gohety a morsel swallow- 
ed greedily, a gobbet or mouthful. From the same verb E. 
gob (properly the swallow, then Fr. gueul^ of the same 

original meaning), an open or wide mouth. — 11. H. gobbio, 

u 2 
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a goitre, or swelled throat. Gael, goh^ as irf £., is ludicrously 
applied to the mouth of a mgn.i Pol. g^ha^ the mouth ; 
Bohem. huha, the mouth, chops ; Russ, guha, the lips ; Serv. 
gubitzay the snout of an animal. 

, Another application cf £. gob, as of the dim. gobbet, is to a 
bit, a lump. To work by the gob, to work by the piece. 

Ooblet, Gotch. Fr. gobeau, a vial, or strait>mouthed vessel 
of glass, a great goblet ; gobeUt, a goblet, or wide-mouthed 
bowl to drink in. — Cot. 

The names of vessels for containing liquids are often taken 
from the image of pouring out water, expressed by forms re- 
presenting the sound of water guggling out of the mouth of 
a narrow-necked vessel. Thus It. gozzare, to revel, properly 
to guzzle, Swiss gotscheln, to plash, sound as water shaking 
in a vessel, aro connected with It. gozzo, a cruse, any glass 
with a round body and long narrow neck, — FI., and E. gotch, 
a large pitcher, — Hal. ; Fr. godatllet', to guzzle, or make good 
cheer, Swiss gudeln, gvtteln, to guggle, sound as water in a 
vessel, with Fr. godet, a jug. It. gotto, a pot, or drinking- 
glass ; and Swiss guggeln, to guzzle, E. guggle, with E. jug. 
In the same way from gobble, representing the sound of liquids 
in the throat, Fr. gobeloter, to guzzle or tipple, are gobelet, 
gobeau, a drinking glass, Bret, gdb, ctp, a cup. The OE. jub, 
a jug, shows the change of the initial g to j, as in jug, com- 
pared with guggle. * 

Ooblin. Fr. gobelin, a Hobgoblin, Bobin good-fellow, 
Bug. — Cot. The Goblin was generally conceived as a super- 
natural being of small size but of great strength, dwelling 
imderground in mounds or desert places, not generally ill- 
disposed towards man, and in some cases domesticated with 
him and rendering him service. Hence the frequent addition 
of a familiar appellation, as in Hob-goblin, Hob-thrush. — Oot. 
in V. Lutin. It was known in Germany by the name of Ko- 
bold, and was supposed particularly to frequent mines, being 
thence called ^erg-geist, ^erg-mannehen, or Hine-spirit, 
Mine-dwarf. Another German name is Matthew Eobalein, 
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equivalent to !E.« Hob- goblin. The Goblin is mentioned by 
Ordericus Yitalis, ** Dsemon enim quern de Dianse fano expulit 
adhuc in eddem urbe dd'git, et in variis frequenter formis 
apparens neminem Isodit. Hunc vulgus gohelinum appellat.” 
He is known in Brittuay by tho name of gobilin, and is there 
ftlso supposed to engage in household drudgery like Milton's 
Lubber-fiend, to curry the horses of a nig}it, for instance. It 
is among the Celts probably that the origin of the name is to 
be looked for. The Welsh appellation is cohlytit properly a 
knocker, from cobio, to knock, to peck ; coblyn y coed, a wood- 
pecker. 

An explanation of the name is given in a passage which is 
the more satisfactory from the fact that the writer seems to 
have no idea of any connection between the word goblin and 
tho superstition he is describing. ‘‘ People will laugh at us 
Cardiganshire miners,’^ says a correspondent quoted in 
‘ Bridges* Guide to Llandudno,* “ who maintain the exist- 
ence of knockers in mines, a kind of good-natured impalpable 
people, not to bo seen, but heard, and who seem to US' to 
work in the mines. The miners have a notion that these 
knockers or little people, as we call them ’* (compare G. berg- 
mdnnchen — Adclung), “ are of their own tribe and profession, 
and are a harmless people, who mean well.’* It will be 
observed that the Kobold in Germany is peculiarly a mincr*8 
superstition, while Canliganshire has been a mining district 
from the times of the Homans. From his knocking propen- 
sity the Kobold is sometimes called Meister Hammerling. 

Ood. G. gott ; Pers. khoda. 

Gog, Goggle.' To gog, cog, Jock, Jog, shag, shog, are paral- 
lel forms expressing motion brought to a sudden stop. See 
Cog. Gog-mire, a quagmire, or shaking bog. Gael, gog, 
nod; gogach, nodding, wavering; gog~cheannack, nodding, 
tossing the head in walking ; gog-shuU, a goggle-eye, a full 
rolling eye. — B. To goggle is thus like coggle ox Joggle, to be 
tmsteady, to roll to and fro. “ Then passid they forth boystly 
goglyng with their hedis.” — Chaftcer, Prol. Morch. 2nd Tale. 
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Swiss gagen, to rock, gageln^ to joggle. A& such expressions 
as twitter y chittery signifying a broken, tremulous sound, are 
applied to a tremulous motion, so if seems the representation 
of a broken sound, the separate elements of which are of a jar- 
i^g nature, are applied to a rougher and more disjointed 
movement. Bav. gagkern, to cluck like a hen, to stuttef, 
stammer ; Swiss g^ggi, the clucking of a hen, gigagen, to 
hihaw, bray like an ass. In the same way are related Bav. 
gigketiy to make inarticulate noises, giggle, stutter, and gig- 
kelriy to palpitate, shiver, tremble. 

Gold. ON. gully gold, giilvy yellow. 

Ooit, Oote, Gowt. A ditch or sluice. — Hal. A mill-stream 
or drain. Hu. gate, G. gossCy a kennel, conduit, spout, sink. 
One of the numerous cases in which there has been an intcr- 
changpe of an initial d and g. Prov. dotz, Fr. doit, doiz, M. 
Lat. doitus. Concessi dictis fratribus stagnum de Placeio 
et nemus, cum terra quae est per duos doitos usque ad molen- 
dinum de Placeio, sicut doitus exit de voile de Tesneres.” — 
Carp. See Dosil. ^ 

Lang, goussa and doussa, to give a douche. 

Good. G-. gut. Or. aya^osr. 

Gool, Gully. A ditch, trench, puddle. — B. Gully-kole, a 
sink. Swiss guile, mist-giille, a puddle, the drainings of a 
dung-heap. Du. Guile, palus, vorago, gurges. — Kil. Limou- 
sin gooullia, gaoullio, a puddle. From the sound of water, 
guggling or splashing. Prov. Fr. gouiller, to splash, dirty ; 
gouillat, a puddle ; goule, a throat. — Jaubert. Gloss, du Cen- 
tre de la Fr. goulot, the pip^pf a sink or gutter. See Gxdlet. 

Goose. See Gander. ' 

Gooseberry. Corrupted from G. kraus-beere, hrdmelheere, 
otherwise stachel-heere, Du. kroes-, kruys-, kroeseUhesie, Lat. 
uva crii^, from the upright hairs with which the fruit is 
covered. G. kraus, crisp, Du. kroesen, kruysen, to curl, the 
notion of curly and of bristly hair being commonly expressed 
by the same term. Compare It. riccio, a curl, also the bristly 
husk of a chesnut ; arriccihrsi, to stand on end. The form 
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kroesel-hesie givps rise to Mid. Lat. groastdat croaelUit Fr. 
groiaellef groaelle. 1 

The idea of an undult^ing, curly surface is commonly ex- 
pressed by the figure of a broken, quivering sound. Fr. gre- 
zUler, to crackle, 'Shi ivel ; Prov. graztllar, to twitter ; G. 
krauaeln, to trill, quaver, warble, also to curl. See Cutl; 
Frizzle. 

Oorbelly. A glutton, or greedy fellow. — B. AS. and N. 
gor, filth ; in N. also applied to the half-digested food in the 
stomach of a ruminating animal, or generally the contents of 
the intestines ; gorvaamb, the first stomach of a ruminating 
animal ; gorkaggje, gorpose (a gore- tub, or gore-sack), a glut- 
tonous^ lazy fellow ; gora, to stuff oneself. E. Gorcrow (a con- 
sumer of gorcy or filth), ON. got'bot', a raven. 

Gore. 1. Clotted blood.- -B. AS. gor, wet filth, mud, 
dung, blood ; N. gorblaut, gorraa, thoroughly wet and raw. 
N. gor, wet mud j gorhotn, a muddy bottom, gormyr, a soft 
swamp of mere mud. OHG. horo, mud, oose; horawig, 
muddy, dirty. 

2. To Gore. The lap or skirt of a garment; a pointed 
piece let in to a garment to widen it. 

Me dremed all this night parde 
The elf quene shall my lemman be, 

And slepo under my gore, — Chaucer. Sir Thopas. 

— sleep in my bosoni, under the^lap of my garment. The 
Du. gheere was used in both these senses ; gheere, gheerene, 
lacinia, sinus vestis, limbus, et pars qua largfior fit vestis. — 
Kil. It. gherone, the gusset, gows of a shirt or smock, side- 
pieces of«.jr cloak ; also the skirts of a coat. — FI. Fr. giron, 
the lap or bosom. 

The original meaning seems to be a point or qpmer, then, 
the comer of a garment, lap, comer-shaped piece let in to a 
garment. Compare Lap. akaut, a point ; dkyo^akaut, the 
point of an axe ; akautek, pointed, angular ; ON. akaut, lap, 
lappet, skirt, identical with G. achooa, bosom. The sense of 
point is preserved in AS. gar, ON. geir, a spear, or javelin ^ 
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N. garet garret a point, peak, sharp stalk of grass or heath. 
Hence E. gorSt to pierce, transfix wth a pointed instrument 
as a spear or the horn of an anima|, now almost confined to 
the latter application. Fin. kairi, a borer, also a gore or 
angular piece in a garment. AS. navegar^ an instrument for 
bdring, where the sense of piercing is expressed by the sylla- 
ble gar, the former ,part of the word- being explained under 
Auger. 

Gorge. Fr. gorge, a throat ; It. gorgo, a gurgle, a bubbling 
or swallow of waters, a gulph, whirlpool, a roaring noise, or 
vehement boiling of waters, a spout or gutter — FI. ; gorgoglio, 
a gargling or rattling in the throat ; gorgare, gorgheggiare, 
to gtirgle with violent boiling, to purl and bubble. Obviously 
from a representation of the gurgling or guggling sound 
made by the motion of air and water intermixed. Lat. gurges, 
a whirlpool. Arab, gharghara, a gargle, rattle in the throat. 
Esthon. kurk, O. garget, the gullet, throat. 

Closely allied to a series of forms in which the r is replaced 
by an I, gulch, gulp, gulf, gully, &c. 

Gorgeous. Fr. gorgtas, goiirgiaa, gawdy, flaunting, sump- 
tuously clothed ; glorying or delighting in bravery, also 
proud, lofty, stately, standing on his pantofics. — Cot. Se 
gorgiaser, to flaunt, to be proud of the bravery of his apparel. 
Probably a metaphor from the strutting self-importance of a 
peacock or turkey-cock, fite fromjabef, the craw, faire jabot, 
se glorifier, faire I’orgueilfeux.— Diet, du bas Dan gage. In 
the same way ee rengorger, to bridle, to hold back the head 
and thrust forwards the thapat and chest (gorge) ; to play 
the important, aflect an air of-pride. So Q-. properly 

to hold up one’s breasf, figuratively to be proud, to be pomp- 
ous, to bridle up oneself. Sick auf etwas briteten, to be 
proud of a thing. Bohem. hrdlo, the neck, throat, hrditi se, 
hrdnauti, to be proud, to be puffed up, to strut. 

Gonuandue. Fr. gourmand, a glutton. The verb must 
have signified to eat greedily, though only preserved in 
Rouchi gourmet, to taste wine, Sp. gormar, to vomit. Com- 
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pare Du. gobelen, Fr. degobiUer^ to vomit, with £. gobble, to 
eat voraciously. Gournhuylha, gourmouira, to make a noise 
with water in rincing th» mouth. — Dict.^Castrais. 

Oorse, Oorst. A prickly shrub, the growlhof waste places. 
From W. gores, gorest, waste, open. A gorsty bit, in the 
Midland counties, is a piece of ground overgrown with furze. 
Limousin gorsso, placd'^ covered with stones and brambles ; 
degourssa, to clear land for cultivation. Bret, lann, g^rse ; 
lannou (in the pi.), waste places. In the Fr. parts of Brit- 
tany the plant gorse is called lands, the name given to the 
barren, shrubby plains about Bordeaux. 

Goshawk. A hawk used in the chase of geese. G. ganse- 
«<f/cr,^oose-eagle. '*Auca, gos ; aucarius, go8-kafuc.**^G\, 
MMt. 

Gossip. Godfather or godmother, related in the service of 
God. AS. sib, peace, alliance, relationship; sihscipe, Du. 
sihhe, gesihhe, G. sippschaft, relationship ; OH. gudsifiar, 
spiritual relationship. 

Gossomer. Properly God-summer. G. der sommer, fiie- 
gende Sommer, sommer-faden (summer- threads), Marien faden, 
JJnsrer liehen frauen faden, from the legend that the gosso- 
mer is the remnant of our Lady’s winding-sheet, which fell 
away in fragments when she was taken up to Heaven. It is 
this divine origin which is indicated by the first syllable of 
the E. term. In likomanner th^ Lady-cow is in Brittany la 
petitsik vache du bon Dieu, in G. Marien-kiifer, or Gottes 
kuhlein. 

Gospel. AS. Godspell, OJ^. g^ds-spiall, the word of God. 
Goth, sp^n, to tell ; AS. spt^, ON. spiaU, discourse, tidings. 

Gotoh. An earthenware drinking vessel with a belly like a 
ju^. It. goz&o, a glass with round body and narrow neck 
gotto, a drinking-glass. See Goblet. 

Gouge. Sp. gubia, Fr. gouge, a hollow chisel. Pol. kopac, 
to dig, hollow, scoop out. 

Gourd. Lat. cucurbita, Fr. cougo/urde, gourde. 

Gout. From gutta, a drop.* A remnant of the medical 
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theory which attributed all kinds of disorders to the settling 
of a drop of morbid humour upon tlb part affected ; of which 
we preserve another instance in t};|e gutta serena^ or loss of 
sight without visible affection of the eye. The Sp. has gota 
arterica, or gout, disease of the joints ; gota caduca, the falling 
sickness, or epilepsy ; Du. goetot the palsy. 

Gown. It. gonna^^ W. gton^ a gotrn; gwnioy to sew, to 
stitch. 

To Grab, Cfrabble. A large number of words are found in 
English and the related languages, apparently springing 
from the root grah^ grapy graft with senses having reference 
to the act of seizing or clutching. To grab, to seize ; to 
grahhUy to handle untowardly, to feel in muddy places — B. ; 
“ Grabling in the dark without moonlight through wild olive- 
trees and rocks.” — Norjth’s Plutarch in R. To gr apple y gripe y 
grasp y g ropey to gravely to go clutching the ground. 

Sw. grabba, to grasp, Du. grabbeleriy to seize greedily, to 
scramble for; lAih..' grebii, to seize or grasp at anything; 
graibytiy to feel, handle, feel for ; greblys, a rake ; Pol. grahic y 
to seize, to rake, grabki, a rake, or fork; Bohem. hrabati, 
to rake or scrape ; Russ. grablit\ to pillage, steal ; G. grap~ 
peltty grapsefiy to grope ; It. grapparCy to seize greedily upon, 
grapple, or catch with a hook ; Goth, greipan, ON. greipOy 
Dan. gribe-y G. greifen, to seize ; Dan. greby a dung-fork ; 
Fr. griffcy claw ; It. graffiarey to hook, scratch, scrape, 
gripe. 

The radical image seems the sound of scraping or scratch- 
ing, suggesting the idea of scraping together, obtaining pos- 
session by violent means, seizing. Hence a 'designation is 
found for tho instrumehts of scratching or clutching, claws, 
hooks, forks, rakes, and thence again are formed verbs ex- 
pressing the actions of such implements. Lat. creparcy to 
creak ; Ptg. carpiry to cry, to scrape ; ON. skrapay to creak, 
grate, jar, skra/Uy to sound as dry things rubbed together ; 
N. skrapay Dan. skrabsy to creak, make a harsh grating noise ; 
Pol. skrohacy to scrape, to 'scrub. Bret, skrabay to steal ; 
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sA-rqpa, to clut«h, to seize, to rob ; hrafa^ kraca^ to scratch, to 
seize ; krapay to hook^ to seize by violence ; W. krafu, to 
scrape ; Lang, grapa^ lightly to scratch the earth ; Gr. 
Ypa<f>€tv, to write (properly to scratch) ; Gael, grhbh, sgriobhy 
write ; sgrioby scrape, scratch, comb ; N. gravay to scrape, to 
rake together ; G. graberiy to grave (i. e. to scratch) in stone 
or metal, to dig. ' ' , 

Grace. Lat. gratiay from gratus, pleasing ; It. aggradircy 
to please. Lith. graz uSy fair, agreeable ; grai ilasy ornament. 
Gael, gradh, love, fondness ; gradhachy lovely, dear ; .4 graidhy 
my dear. 

Graff, Graft. Fr. greffcy a slip or shoot of a tree for graft- 
ing;^ Du. grejffiey a cutting either for g^rafting or setting in 
the ground, also a style for writing. From Lat. graphiuniy a 
styl^, or pointed instrument for waiting on waxen tablets. 
“ Graphium vel scriptorium, grcef.’* — Gl. -^Ifr. In like man- 
ner Sp. mugrojiy a sprig or shoot of a vine, from Lat. mucro / 
Mod. Gr. Kewpiaixa, a graft, Kevrpovoi, to graft, from Ktvrpov, 
anything pointed. Grafting was often called the penning of 
trees. 

Grail, Greal. The San-greal {saint~grealy the holy dish), 
was the dish out of which our Lord ate at the Last Supper, 
and in which Joseph of Arimathea caught his blood at the 
crucifixion. 

Yet true it is* that long before that day 
Hither came Joseph of Arlmathey, 

Who brought with him the holy grayle they say. 

And preacht the truth. — P. Q. in U. 

Lang, gth&aly grezaly a larg^ earthen dish or bowl, bassin de 
terre de gr^s. GraiSy grezy pottor^s earth, freestone. Prov. 
grasaly grazaly ** un grasal ou jatte pleine de prunes.” — Eayr 
nouard. Qraia or gria seems the Latinized form of the Bre- 
ton kr&gy hard stone ; eur p6d kr&gy un pot de gr^s. So N. 
grytay a pot, from grioty stone. 

Chrain. Scarlet g^rain or kermes is an insect found on cer- 
tain kinds of oak, from whicH the finest reds were formerly 
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dyed. The term grain is a translation of Gr. jcokkos, given to 
the insect from its resemblance to i seed or kernel, whence 
the colour dyed with it was callecT k§kkivos, or in Lat. cocci^ 
neuSf as irom Aermes, the-oriental name of the insect, It. car- 
mesino, crimson. 

The term grana is applied in Sp. as well to the dye itself 
as to the cloth dyed ^ith it, and also metaphoi'ically to the 
fresh red colour of the lips and cheeks. Hence probably the 
grain of wood or of leather, the ornamental appearance of the 
surface dependent on the course of ^the fibres. The grain of 
leather is the shining side, in Fr. grainy or fleur de cuir ; 
fleur in the sense of brilliancy, lustre. The Sp. tez is ex- 
plained by Neumann grain, shining surface, bloom of the 
hiunau face. No doubt the term may have its origin in the 
finer or coarser grains pf which stone is composed, and the 
expression may have been transferred from stone to wood and 
leather, but the former explanation appears to me most pro- 
bable. 

Grains. Brewers’ Grains. See Drain. 

* 

The Grains. A harpoon, fork for striking fish. Dan. 
green, branch, bough, prong of a fork. Sc. grain, grane, 
branch of a tree, or of a river, prong of a fork. See Groin. 

Gramary. Magic. — Jam. Fr. grimoire / mots de la gri- 
moire, conjuration, exorcisms. — Cot. Prov. E. grimgribher, 
the technical jargon used by a lawyen^ — Hal. The radical 
meaning is muttering, a repetition of words not understood. 
Fr. grihouillis, the rumbling or croaking of the bowels, gri- 
bouri (G. poltergeist), “^a rumbling gobHn. AS. grimetan, to 
miirmur, grumble ; G. griesgramen, to grind or chatter with 
the teeth. Du. gromnien, Fr. grommeler, to mutter. 

. Grange. A bam, receptacle for grain or com, then the 
entire farm. Mid. Lat. granea, granica, a bam, from granum, 
com. ** Si enim domum infra curtem incenderit, aut souriam 
(4curie) aut graneam vel ccllaria.’* — Leg. Ala.Tn. in Dies. 
**Ad casas dominicas stabulare, fenile, granicam'* — Leg. 
Baiuw. ibid. From the first* of these forms It. grangia (a 
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bam for corn, a country farm — FL), Fr. grange j from the 
second the C^Fr. grancme, ^in. the same sense. Fr. granger^ 
grangier, a farmer. DaS/v lade, a bam, is applied, as E. grange, 
to the farm belongirg* to a monastery. * 

To Grange. To truck or deal for profit. *^The rufiianry 
(brokerage) of causes I am daily more and more acquainted 
with, and see the manner of dealing which cometh of the 
Queen’s straitness to give these women, whereby they pre- 
sume thus to grange and truck causes.” — Birch. Mem. of Q. 
Eliz. in It. 

From grange, a farm, Sp. grangear, to farm, till, and thence 
to g^in or acquire ; grangeo, gain, profit. 

Granite. A kind of stone formed of grains of difierent 
minerals compacted together. It. granite, kemelly or corny, 
as honey, figs, soap, or oil in winter also a kind of speckled 
stone. — FI. 

Grant. Much difficulty is thrown on the et 3 anology of this 
word by the concurrence of forms which can hardly be traced 
to a common origin. 

From Lat. gratae is formed It. grade, Prov. grat, Fr. gr6, 
will, liking, consent, and thence It. gradirc, aggradare, aggra- 
dire, Fr. grder, agreer, E. agree, to approve, allow, give 
consent to. In Mid. Lat. gratae, or gratum, was used as a 
substantive ; ** sine grata mco,” without my consent. ** Idem 
feodum a manu raonaiifiiorum alienare non possumus nisi grate 
et voluntate Ducis Burgundise.” Nos dedimus in alio loco 
prsedicto Balduino excambiura illius terras ad gratum eaum,” 
to his satisfaction. The insertion of the nasal converted gra- 
tum into ^rantum, in the same sense. ** Et si non possim 
warantizare dabo ei escambium alibi ad mum grantum et vali- 
tudinem illius terras,” to his satisfaction according to the value, 
of the land. “Ad grantum et voluntatem Archiepiscopi 
Bemensis.” Facere gratum andfacere grantum, or gratificare, 
are found indifferently in the sense of making satisfaction. 

** Et si debitor inventus fuerit in civitate antequam gratum 
euumfeeerit, tamdiu tenebitur In carcere donee redimatur de 
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centum solidis — ^tum jurabit so non roversul'um in dictam 
ciyitatem ^onecfccerit gratum maiori.s et creditoris/' until he 
shall have made satisfaction to the '^ayor of the town and 
the creditor. " Solvat dominis decern libras vcl alias grati~ 
licet cum eis,” or otherwise come to agreement with them> 
make satisfaction to them. ** Icellui Guillame compta et Jit 
gre & I’oste de F^cot de lui ot ses compagnons/* satisfied the 
host for the scot of him and his companions. 

^‘Faciemus vobis grantum nostrum de dictis mille et 
quingentis marchis et tenebimus ostagia apud Leydununi 
donee integre do dictis 1500 marchis fuerit safisfactum 
where facere grantum is obviously to make satisfaction by 
actual payment of the money. 

We have next the verbs gratare, grantare, gratijicare, Fr. 
gr4er, in the sense of doing an agreeable thing, bestowing a gift, 
making over an interest, assenting to an arrangement. 
“ Quia illud dictis abbati et conventui gratavi et in verbo 
veritatis concessi.” “ Ego in bono proposito et sano concessi 
et gratatuLs mm pimceptori et fratribus militin Templi unum 
sestarium mestillii.” “ Item nos cpiscopus supradictus gran- 
tamuSy laudamus, committimus et concedimus domino comiti 
in feudum.” The corresponding terms in French are 
** loons, grionsy approuvons.** 

If the foregoing forms had stood by themselves, the deriva- 
tion from gratus would not have been doubtful, but parallel 
with these are found graantum {ad suum graantumy to his 
satisfaction — Carp.), graantagium (Fr. granteisy payment, 
satisfaction — Ibid.), Fr. craantery creanter, creamery to pro- 
mise, engage for, to bind oneself, crianeiey criancHey creanty 
cranty assurance, contract, engagement, obligation. Now it is 
hardly possible that grant could be converted by mere corrup- 
tion into graanty creanty the double a in the OFr. being an 
almost certain sig^ of the loss of a dy as in aage from edagey 
caable from eadahley haery hecTy from badare. On this princi- 
ple Fr. cr4ance would be the equivalent of a Lat. credentiay 
trust, confidence, assurance. £go B. archiepiscopus accipio 
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te Ilayniunduiu* in fide et credentia mea loco sacramenti.*’ — 
Chart. A. D. 1157, in Caro.^ OFr. craantf believing. “ Sire si 
com c'est voirs et s’en semes craant.** — Roquef. The Bret. 
credj the root of credu Lat. crederef to believoj is used in the 
sense of assurance, obligation, security, crSance, caution, 
garant. — Legonidec. The pronunciation of the N. of France, 
which regularly changes an initial into cr (converting gras, 
g^appe, grand-dieu, into eras, crappe, crand>dieu — H^cart) 
would leave so little difference between cranter, to confer an 
advantage, from grains, and craanter, to assure, from credere 
(both used with equal frequency in legal instruments in the 
act of transferring a right), that it is not surprising if the 
two were confounded. We find accordingly the g of grafus 
united with the aa of craanter, and gratare, grantare, used 
in the sense of creantare. ** Super istas pactiones omnes 
ssepe nominati Domino de Degniaso graantarerant (engage, 
pledge themselves) quod tenebunt, &c.” Proomissa omnia 
et singula immobilia tctiere et fideliter adimplere promiserunt 
et grataverunt.’^ 

Grape. Fr. grappe de raisins, a bunch of grapes ; It. 
grappo, a seizing ; dar di grappo, to seize ; grappa, the stalk 
of fruit, the part by which it is held ; grappare, graspare, to 
seize, grappola, a handful, as much as one’s hand can g^asp at 
once, grappo, graspo, grappolo, graspolo, a bunch of grapes. 
See Grab. •* 

Grapnel. A small anchor composed of hooks turned in 
^opposite directions. Fr. grappil, grappin, the graple of a 
ship. — Cot. See Grab. 

To Grap|>le. It. grappare, aggrappare, to clutch, to grap- 
ple ; dar di grappo, to seize. See Grab. 

To Grasp. Another form of the frequentative from Grab.- 
Gr. grappeln, grappsen, to grope, feel about for. It. gras^ 
pare, to grasp, to grapple. 

Grass. AS. geers, grass, Du. gars, gras, grass; grass, 
groense, groese, the green sod, cespes gramineus. — ^Kil. The 
N. gras applies to every green herb ; gras-brum, a nettle ; 
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greH-ffardr, a kitchen*garden. There can. be little doubt that 
the word is from the same root wi^linroto, of which also Lat. 
gramen is a participial form. Du.7 groese, vigour, growth, 
increase ; Dan. 'grode, vegetation, g^wth. 

To Orate. To make a shrill, harsh noise, as the creaking of 
a wheel, and thence to rub harshly, to scrape, on the same 
principle that, as shown imder Grab, the rascal meaning of 
scrape is to creak or jar. Fr. gratter, to scratch, scrape, rub ; 
G. kratzeriy to scratch ; ON. krassay to scratch, tear. ON. 
grata. Sc. greet, to cry or lament, from the high pitch of a 
crying voice. With inversion of the vowel, Walach. cartire, 
to creak as an imoiled wheel. 

Orate. A frame composed of bars with interstices. . Lat. 
crates. It. grata, grate, a grate, hurdle, lattice. Lith. kratas, 
krotas, a grate, grated window; Pol. krata, grate, lattice. 
See Crate. 

Orave. A burying-place. * G. grab, Du. graf, grave, Pol. 
grbh, grave, tomb. Lith. grahas, a coffin, grabs, growa, a 
ditch. Du. grave, a ditch, furrow, anythingodug, a spade ; 
graven, to dig. See Grab. 

To Ghrave. Fr. graver, to carve ; G. graben, Du. graven, to 
carve, to dig. Compare Bret, krof, krav, scratch, and (with 
inversion of the vowel) AS. ceorfan, to carve. 

Oraves, Oraving*dook. Graves, the dregs at the bottom of 
the pot in melting tallow'. To grave a*" ship is to smear the 
the hull with graves (for which pitch is now substituted), 
and a graving-dock is a dock from which the water can be 
let off in order to perform that operation. Sw. Lgus-grefwar, 
tallow graves ; PI. D. grebe, greve, G. gruben, grieben, grief en, 
(in W^estphalia) sgreven, scfireven, schroven, graves. Smalz- 
•grib, smelcz-griffe, cadula (dripping) ; criebo, grieho, grieben, 
griemen, kromel, Lat. cremium, gremium (quod remanet in 
patella de camibus frixis). — Dief. Sup. Bav. gramel, fett- 
graupe. — Schm. 

It is not easy to separate the above from It. gruma, grovna, 
grotnma, the scurf or dirt that sticks to anything, tartar, arg^al, 
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dregs, .^r iiiatter 4hat remains at the bottom of liquid, slime 
of fish ; Sc. grummely S-wl grutm, grummely dregs, grounds, 
mud ; ON-, grubby grtiggy \regBy sediment ; It. greppoloy grip- 
pokty tartar, dregs, lees dross ; Fr. gravel^Cy tartar, old lees of 
wine. 

On the comparison of these with Chomp, gravey stone, Fr. 
gravBy graveUcy sand, gravel. It. greppOyA rugged stone, or 
clod of earth, grebaniy lumps of stone, rubble, G, graupen 
(Ilolstcin grubeuy gruven, pearl-barley), small broken bits, 
groats {fett-graupeHy graves). It. grumo'y a cob or lump of any- 
thing, we arc led to believe that the fundamental meaning of 
the* word is simply lumps, the lumpy matter remaining when 
the liqqid grease is poured off or sinking to the bottom, then 
somewhat violently transferred to muddy sediment, slime, and 
even foam or scum. Lang, grumo, foam of beer, groumely 
mucus ; Du. broem, foam, sordes seu strigmata rerum decoc- 
tarum. — Kil. 

Orisons grommay grammay cream ; gromm^fy agramery a 
scummer ; sgarniigry sgrommary sgramery to skim the cream. 

Gravel. It. gravellay gravel, sand, grittiness, also the 
gravel in a man’s bladder or kidneys. — FI. Fr. grave y grove y 
sand or gravel, a sandy shore ; gravellOy gravievy small g^ravel, 
sand ; graveUr.y tartar, the stony sediment that forms in wine. 
Venet. gravay bed of a torrent; Champ, gravey stone. See 
last Article. 

Gray. ON. grary AS. greegy PI. D. graagy grauy Du. grauwy 
groutOy gray. Gr. ypaisy ypavsy ypaiUy an old woman. The 
Graiaiy according to Hesiod, were so called firom being bom 
with gray hair. 

Fris. graveling, twilight, the gray of the evening ; Dan.. 
grcevling, Du. grevel, grettnek, Sw. grafsvin, a gray or badger, 
as Fr. grisardy from gris, gray. Fris. gravel-graa, gray. — 
Outzen. 

The original meaning is probably particoloured, as seen in 
Fr. grivele, speckled, black and white, or dun and white, — 
Cot., whence grive, Prov. E. gfay-hird, a thrush, from its 
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speckled breast. So also, in the same way that we speak of 
taking something down in black jaJb. white for committing it 
to writing, Fr. griveleej a scroll or i^bhedule. — Cot. Probably 
also it is from' its p^icoloured face that the badger is called 
gray, as the general colour of the fur is not more gray than 
that of the rabbit or hare. 

The question arises whether G. gran, F. gray, can be 
fundamentally distinct from It. griso, grigio, Fr. gria, Du. 
grys, and it is to be remarked thAt there is the same equivalence 
of analogous forms in Du. grouwen, G. grauen, grausen, 
grieseln, to shudder at, to feel horror ; Prov. E. grow, growze, 
grudge, to be chill before an ague fit. — Hal. See Grisly.* 

To Ghraze. To scratch, to rub, to pass along the surface ; 
Dang, grata la tere, to scratch the ground, to skim over the 
surface (effleurer). Sc. grose, to rub off the edge of a tool, to 
rub one’s skin, I have grosed the skin aff my thumb.” — 
Jam. See Grate. 

Grease. It. graacia, grassa, grease ; Fr. graa, fat ; graisse, 
grease ; Gael, creis, grease, tallow. La^ craasus, thick, 
fleshy, fat. 

Great. G. gross, Du. groot. 

Greaves. Armour for the leg. Fr. greve, the shin, shin- 
bone ; grevihre, wound on the leg. — Pat. de Champ. Sp. 
grevas, greaves. 

Greedy. Goth, gredags, hxmgry ; ffrpperly crying for food. 

Papelotes [pap, gruel], 

— ^to aglotye with here gurles. 

That greden after fode. — P. P. 

— 4o satisfy their children that cry after food. 

In like manner gieren (G. begierig, desirous), according to 
Japix is used in Friesland in the sense of crying. 

Green. The colour of growing herbs. ON. gree, at groa, 
to g^ow, to flourish ; greenn, green. Du. groeyen, to grow ; 
groen, green. In like manner Lat. virere, to flourish, viridis, 
green. Lith. z Sthts, green, s* elti, to become green, to sprout, 
grow. 
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To Greet. Du. groeten, gruetent to salute, also to irritate or 
provoke, to accuse. — ^Kil.^ OHQ-. groyan^ gruozjan^ irritare, 
provocare, salutare. W. '"gresaw, welcome. 

(hrenade, Grenadier Fr. grevtade^ a,.]|^megfranate, also a 
ball of wild-fire made like a 'pomegranate. — Cot. An iron 
case filled with powder and bits of iron, like the seeds in a 
pomegranate. 

Greyhound. ON. grey, grey-hundr, a bitch. 

Grid-iron, Griddle. IV*. gr^dio, to scorch or singe ; greidyll, 
a griddle, an iron plate to bake cakes on, gridiron, bakestone ; 
Gael, gread, burn, scorch ; Sw. gridda, to roast, bake ; gradd- 
panna, a frying-pan. 

The . terms for roasting, broiling, frying are commonly 
taken from the crackling sound of the grease dropping in the 
fire. Fr. greziller, to crackle as flesh on coals, to frizzle, 
grediller, to frizzle, crumple, or pucker with heat. — Cot. 

Grief. Fr. grief, aggrievance, oppression, trouble ; grever, 
to oppress, overcharge, disquiet. — Cot. It. gracare, to ag- 
grieve, oppress. From Dat. gravis, heavy. We speak of 
heavy-hearted, heavy in spirit. ** And he took with him 
Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to 'be sorrowful 
and very heavy.” 

Grig. A small eel, taken as the type of merriness from the 
perpetual wriggling motion, from which also the name is 
taken. An initial fr-,sjor, and gr are constantly interchanged* 
The line of thought may be traced in Fr. fringoter, to quaver, 
fringoteries, wriggled flourishings, gringoter, to quaver or 
warble, gringalet, a mei*ry grig; PI. D. wrikken, wrikkeln, 
and with tBe nasal, wringen, to wriggle. !^k wringen as ein 
fourm. 

The same initial change is seen in Du. toremelen, Dan. 
vrimle, to twist about, to scrall, and Du. grimmelen, PI. D. 
kremelen, krimmeln, to swarm. 

GxiU. Cold, shivery. 

While they han sufiired cold Aill strong, 

In wethers grille and deriie to sight. — ^R. B. 
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In the original, par le froid et divers temps.* 

Du. grillen^ to shiver ; grilUgy friAeux, shivery, griUig loeer, 
cold, raw weather. ^ 

The origin *is the representation of a crackling or chirp- 
ipg sound, by Fr. gresiller, grisler, grillert to make a noise 
like broiling meat, or the note of a cricket; gresillon, 
grillon, a cricket. From the notion of a broken or quavering 
sound we pass to that of a quivering movement, in Fr. griller, 
Du. grillen, to shiver, or tremble; griller d* impatience^ to 
tremble with eagerness. 

To Grill. Fr. griller ^ to broil. From the noise of frying 
or broiling. See lost Article and Brilliant. 

Grim. G. gnmm, fury, wrath ; Du. grim, G. grimmig, 
crabbed, grim, enraged, cruel ; Du. grimmen, to snarl, growl, 
rage, grin, cry, grind the teeth ; Bav. gramen, to grind the 
teeth, griesgramen, to murmur ; W. grem, murmuring, 
grinding or gnashing of the teeth ; Prov. grim, sad, morose ; 
grimar, to groan, sigh. 

Grimace. Fr. grimace, a crabbed look, wry mouth. The 
noises made by an angry animal are represented by the 
syllables gram, grim, grom, which arc thence applied to the 
various expressions of anger, vexation, ill-temper ; Du. grim- 
men, to snarl, grin, cry, make faces, pucker up the face, 
wrinkle. — Kil. It. grima, wrinkled. 

CMme, Begrime. It. groma, gromnda, the scurf or dirt that 
sticks to anything, slime of fish, dregs, or mother, roughcast 
of a wall, crust that forms in wine vessels ; Sc. grummet, Sw. 
grum, grummet, dregs, gix>imds, mud ; Prov. E. grom, dirty. 
The spent grains in brewing were formerly called brewers* 
grames. ON. grom, inveterate dirt ; gromtekinn, crusted 
with dirt, fixis sordibus inqriinatus ; N. grima, a spot or 
stripe, halter, patch on a shoe; grimut, spotted or striped, 
especially with dirt' on the face ; Dan. grimet, striped, streak- 
ed (of cattle), begrimed. Du. grimsel, soot ; gremel, spotted, 
variegated. 

Observe the analogous relation between Fr.^ gtiveli, speck- 
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led, and E. graves^ the dregs or grounds of tallow. See 
Graves. 

To Orin. The representation of the sounds expressive of 
ill-temper gives rise tf' a series of forms of muoh general re- 
semblance. Du. grimmen, griisen, griinsen, to grin, snarl, 
grind the teeth, wry the mouth, cry, grirmen, grindent to 
grin, or snarl, grynen, to grumble, grynig^ ill-humoured ; N. 
gritia, to wry the mouth, curl the nose, grinall, sour-looking, 
harsh, raw (of the weather). Fr. grander ^ grogner, to snarl, 
scold, grumble, groncer, to roar aS 4he sea, grincer, to grind 
the teeth ; It. grtgnare, to snarl as a dog, to grin. Lat. 
rtngty to snarl, to bo angry, to grin, or open the lips, whence 
rictus^ the open mouth, gaping jaws. 

To Grind. The same term is commonly applied to the 
different expressions of ill-humour, snarling, grumbling, 
grinding the teeth, as shown in the last article with respect 
to Du. grimmen^ grinnen, grinden. From grinding the teeth 
the term is transferred to the breaking small by a mill. In 
these imitative words the interchange of an initial fr and gr 
is very common. So Lat. frempre, to murmur, grumble, rage 
at, corresponds to Du. grimmen^ as Lat. frendere, to gnash the 
teeth, also to grind or break small,- to E. grind. 

Grip, Groove. Du. gruppe^ grippe^ groove^ a Turrow, ditch, 
groove, gruppel, greppely a little ditch, kennel. G. gruhcy a 
pit, ditch, hollow dug in the ground, from grahen, to dig. 
See Grab, Grub. 

Ghripe. Du. grijpen, G. greiffetiy to seize ; Fr. griffey claw, 
talon, griffeTy gripper, to clutch or' seize ; It. greyffiare, to 
scratch, sciape, hook, gripe ; grifo, a gripe, claw, or talon, 
grifarcy to clutch. See Grab. 

Grisly, 1, Agrise. Grisly , fri^tful, ugly ; to agrise, to 
shudder at ; grouze, to be chill before the ague-fit. — ^Hal. G. 
grausen, to shudder at, to dread ; grausi hKOtor,^ shuddering ; 
Bav. gruseln, G. grieseln, to shudder. 

-The radical image, cus in most of the expressions for the 
idea of shivering, seems a rustling or twittering noise. Prov. 
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grctzil, the twittering of birds ; grazillart < Fr. greatUer^ to 
crackle, twitter; Du. grijaen^ grijhsen, to snarl, grin. — Kil. 
E. gryzCf to grind between the t^tTn. — Hal. See Fright. 

Grisly, 2, Grizzled.^ OHsly^ speckled, of mixed colour ; 
grizzled, of mingled white and black, gray. It. griso, grigio, 
fV. gria, Du. gtys, gray. G. greia, an old man, gray. 

The original meaning is probably powdered, sprinkled, 
speckled. From the rustling sound of things falling in small 
particles we have G. grieaeln, grUaeln, to fall in morsels, and 
thence graua, griea, PI. J). gruua, Du. gruia, dust, rubbish, 
morsels ; Fr. greailler, to drizzle, sleet, reem to fall ; grcaille, 
drizzled on, covered or hoar with reem — Cot., with which may 
be compared Pol. tnrozny, frosty, mrozotmty, a gray horse ; 
Swiss grieaelet, grieaselig, gritzelig, grainy, lumpy ; grieaelet, 
griaaelet, griaet, speckled. See Gray. 

Grist. Grain brought to a mill to be ground. Fr. gru, 
grua, grut, gmat, grain either for grinding or for making 
beer. Le suppliant conduisit une charret^e de grain ou gru 
pour mouldre au moulin. — MS., a. d. 1477, ^n Due. Hensch. 
In the same sense gruat, a. d. 1383. Sometimes the word 
has the sense of bran. The grinding of com is taken from 
the grinding or gnashing of the teeth, and in the same way 
griat, com to be ground, seems properly to signify grinding, 
Griat, to gnash the teeth— Hal. ; griat-bat, gnashing of the 
teeth. — Iia 3 ’'amon. Pol. gryac, to gnaw, nibble ; Du. krija~ 
aelen, krijasel-tanden, to grind the teeth. 

Gristle. Sofb bone that makes a peculiar emnehing sound 
when bitten. Swiss krdapelen, to crunch, kroapele, gristle ; 
Du. knoapen and knoapeUbeen, gnaraaen and* gnarabeen ; 
Bohem. chrauatati and chrv.atacka, respectively. Alban. 
kertaelig, I crunch, kertae, gristle ; Bret, grigona, gristle, 
grigonaa, to g^rind the teeth. In the same way we pass from 
Pol. gryac, to gnaw, Du. krijaaelen, Prov. E. griat, to grind 
the teeth, to E. griatle. 

Grit. The dust of stones.— B. Sand, or gravel, rough 

hard particles. — Webster. * AS. greet, sand, dust, earth. 
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Thu scealt great etan^ thou shalt eat dust. ON. griot^ stones. 
G. grauSy rubbish, fragnfents, ruins, grwsy chips of stone, 
gravel, grits, or gp’oats ; Bu. grieSy gruySy gravel, chips, sand, 
bran ; PI. D. Gruty gruus, grit, gravel, sand, fragments ; 8w. 
gruSy gravel, rubbish ; Pol. gruzy rubbish, shards ; Lang. 
gresy gravel ; Fr. gres, gritty stone, greatly gravel ; Swiss 
griisely coarse sand and gravel. Prov. Ban. grutiey grottey 
PI. D. gr&sen, G. griesetiy Du. gruysetiy to crumble, to reduce 
to fragments, must probably be regarded as derived from the 
corresponding noun, and not vice 'vexek. In like manner Fr. 
grugeTy esgfugery to grate small, crumble, would be from 
Lang, gruty a grain. On the other hand the act of biting 
affords the most obvious figure for the notion of a bit or mor- 
sel, leading us to the Pol. grysc or gryzcy to gnaw, bite, fret. 
Puss, gruizty to gnaw, bite, break with the teeth, crush small, 
words of like origin with Swiss gritzeny to crunch, Fr. grisaery 
grinccTy to grind the teeth. 

It must be admitted that forms like G. grieseuy grieaelny to 
break, or fall intp small pieces, Fr. greaillery to hail or drizzle, 
Swiss kriesm, to drizzle, would lead us to an origin like that 
explained under Dredge, from the pattering sound of things 
falling in small particles. 

Ghrits, Grots or Groats, Grout. Du. gruty gorty G. grittzey 
Pol. gructty Lith. gruczcy Lang, gruda, grain husked and more 
or less broken, or sometimes the food prepared from it. N. 
grauty Dan. grbdy porridge. Prov. E. grouty ground malt, 
also the incomplete infusion of which ale is made. — Hal. Du. 
gruytgeldy dues paid by brewers for the water used in brew- 
ing. — Kil. AS. gruty meal, wort, or new ale. Lith. grudaa, 
a grain of com, seed of fruit, drop of dew. Langued. grudoy 
to separate the grain, to husk or pill com^ .to skin beans, 
pick grapes, from gruy gruty a single berry, a g^in, UTa un 
gruty he has a grain of it (of folly). — Diet. Castr. AS. Nan 
grot andgitea; nihil prorsus intelligenti8B.^Boeth. The 
same fundamental sense of grains is seen in Du. gruete. 
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gruyte,^ dregs — Kil., the grainy or lumpy matter left in de- 
coctions or infusions, as the grain^ in beer, or the grouU 
(corruptly grounds) in tea and coifee; grout-ale^ poor ale, 
run from the 'grouts or grains of the first brewing ; grouty ^ 
dreggy, thick, muddy. Du. gruyten, to mud, or clean out 
canals. — Kil. Swiss grieselet^ gritzelig^ grusen, grainy, 
lumpy, as curdled milk. 

The same connection between the designation of a grain 
and those of grits or ground corn, and of gravel or small 
stones, is seen in K. grjon, food prepared of com or meal, 
gruel ; Sw. gryn, grits, groats ; Swiss grim, pebble*', gravel. 

Oroan. Directly imitative. Du. groonen, gemore.- W. 
grton^ a broken or trembling noise, a groan, the coping of 
doves; grwnan, to make a droning noise, to hum, murmur. 
Fr. grander t to snarl, grunt, groan, gmmble. Prov. gronhiry 
groniry Fr. grognery to mutter, murmur. 

Groat. PI. D. grotey originally groie-schtoarcy the g^eat 
schware, in contradistinction to the common or little schware 
of which there were five in the grote. — Bren;, Wtb. 

Grocer. Fr. grosserisy wares uttered, or the uttering of 
wares, by wholesale ; marchant grassier y one that sells only 
by the great, or utters his commodities by wholesale. — Cot. 

Grogram. Fr. grosgrain (coarse-g^ain), a kind of stuff. 

Groin. 1. The snout of a swine. From the grunting of 
the animal. It. grugnirCy grugnarcy to, grunt ; grugnoy grug- 
noloy snout of a pig; Prov. gronhiry Fr. grognery grongnery 
OE. to grainy to g^nt ; Fr. groing, groin, snout ; Prov. E. 
grunny, snout of a hog ; gruntle, muzzle. 

The gallows grapes after thy graceless gruntle. — Diftibar. 
Metaphorically OFr. groing, cape, promontory, tongue of 
land jutting it^ the sea. — Boquef. Hence E. groin, a wood- 
en jetty built into the sea for the purpose of letting the 
gravel accumulate against it for the defence of the coast. 

From the same source is the old name of ** The Groin,** 
erroneously supposed to be a corruption of Corunna. 
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Fortum Verrinum sic intravere maiinum. 

QVocatur le Groyne, et est in mare ut rostrum porci ubi intraverunt 
terram.J — Polit. Poems, Cam.tSc>c. 112. 

Betwix Cornwall and Bretayne 

He sayllyt ; anu left the grunyie of SgainjfB [Corunna] 

On northalff him ; and held thaif way 

Quhill to Savill the Graunt cum thai. — Barbour. 

« 

2. Groin, formerly more correctly grine, the fork of the 
body, as Fr. fourchure, a fork-like division, the part of his 
body whence his thighs part. — Cot. Dan. green, branch of a 
tree, prong of a fork ; Sw. gren, branch, arm of a stream, the 
fork of a pair of trowsers ; grena sig, to fork, or separate in 
branches ; rida grensle, enfonreher un cheval, to ride astride. 
Sc. grain, grane, branch of a tree or a river. 

Ghroom. Du. grom, a youth. — Kil. Grome, grume, a lover, 
a warrior, and like puer in Lat. and gargon in Fr. it is also 
used for servant. — Jam. 

Every man shall take his dome 

As well the mayster as the grome. — Gower. 

Fr. gromme, serviteur, voiturier ; gromet, grometel, serviteur, 
gar9on do marchand ou d’artisan. — Roquef. In modern £. 
it is appropriated to a servant ^ttending on horses. In our 
old Parish Registers it is sometimes used for bachelor, or im- 
married man. A parallel form with Qoth. guma, OIIG. gomo, 
OF. gome, man. QSax. brudigumo, £. bridegroom. But 
whether the r is inserted in one case or lost in the other we 
cannot say. 

Groove. Du. groove, a furrow, ditch, pit ; G. grube, a pit, 
hole, graV‘e, from graben, pret. grub, to dig. See Grab. Du. 
groeven, to engrave, hollow out. 

Grope. To feel with the hands. lAi^f^gr'ebti, to grab, 
(greifen nach etwas), to seize, graibyti, to grab, handle, 
grope. Cat. grapaa, claws, hands, a ^uatre grapaa, on all 
fours. See Grab. 

Gross. Thick, coarse. Lat. craaaua, Fr. groa. 

A Gross. The great hundred of twelve dozen. 
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Orotto, Grotesque. It. grotta, a cave, dan, cellar. — FI. 
Prov. Fr. crotteTf to dig, encrottery to bury — Vocab. de Berri ; 
crottot, pit, little bole — Pat. do Cha/np. ; orottony a dungeon. 
— Boquef. From the sense of scratching, expressed by grot 
(Fr. gratter, to scratch), as G. graby gruhcy E. grave; irom the 
same sense expressed by grab. 

Grotesque is the style in which grottoes were ornamented. 
Ground. Goth, grundus {grundu-vaddjus, ground-wall, 
foundations) ; ON. grunnr ; Lith. gruntas ; Pol. grunt / 
Gael, grunnd. 

Group. It. gruppoy a knot or lump of an3rthing. "W. crwby 
croby a hunch. 

Grout. To fill with rubbish in building. Du. gruete^. chips 
and fragments of stones. Pol. gruzy rubbish, rubble, shards ; 
Gael, gruidy lees, dregs, grounds ; Du. grays, dregs, fragments 
of stone * PI. D. griius, broken stone, grouts, or corruptly 
grounds of tea, coflFee, &c. Tee-gruus, dregs of tea. N. grut, 
dregs ; gruten, thick, muddy. See Grit. 

Grove, Grove. Greaves, trees, boughs, grooves. — Hal. 

So gladly they gon in greves so green. 

Sir Gawaine and Sir Gal. in Jam. 

AS. graefy a grove. 

To Grovel, Groof. ON. grufa, grufa nidr, to stoop down ; 
Liggia a grufu, to lie face downwards. 

Sterte in thy bed about full wide, ^ 

And turn ful ofte on every side. 

Now downward grmfe and now upright [i. e. face upwards]. — B. R. 
He thus lay in lamentacyon, 

Grouffe on the grounde. — ^Black Knight. .. 

Properly the position of one groping about on the ground 
^with his hands. ON. grufla, to feel with the hands, to grovel 
on the ground. Oat. a quatre grapas, on all fours. Bret. 
mond tear h4 grabanou, to go on all fours. See Grab. 

To Grow. 1. ON. groa, Du. groeyen, to grow, flourish, 
heal. 

2. To grow, to be troubled. — B. To grow or gry, to be 
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aguish ; growame, fearful, loathsome. — Hal. Dan. gru, 
horror, terror, grue, to shudder at ; G. grauen, to have a fear 
united with shivering or i^hu^ddering ; Du. grouvoen^ grouwelen, 
horrere. The idea shuddering or shivering is taken from a 
quivering or muttering sound represented by the syllable 
gru; Gr. ypu, a g^nt, mutter. The' addition of an ? to 
express action (as in Fr. miaulcTf from t^iaUf the cry of a cat) 
forms Houchi grouler,‘to growl, mutter ; Fr. crosier, crouler, 
grosler, to tremble, shake, totter ; N. gryla, to growl ; Gr. 
ypv\os, a pig. The grouting of an ague is the shivering 
which marks the first approach of the fit. So from grudge, 
mutter, the grudging of an ague, the premonitory shiver. In 
the Jura grouler, to shiver. — Hdcart. 

Orowl. A muttering, snarling sound. Houchi grouler, to 
grumble, mutter, rumble ; gryla, to grunt, growl, bellow ; 
Gr. ypuAXi^co, to grunt ; Fr. grouller, grouiller, to rtbnble. 

The growling of on ague is the shivering or ereoping feel 
which marks the approach of the fit. Fr. grouller, grouiller, 
signifies not only to rumble, but to move, stir, scrall ; 
grouillis, a stirring heap of worms. See last and ensuing 
Articles and Crawl, 2. 

Grub. The origin of this word may perhaps be illustrated 
by It. gorgogliare, to rumble or growl in the bowels, to bub- 
ble, boil, purl, or spring up as water, also to breed ve^roin or 
wormlets ; whence ^orgoglio, gorgoglione (Lat. curculid), a 
weevil breeding in corn. The root, representing a broken 
confused sound, is applied to an object in multifarious move- 
ment, as boiling water, then to the. general movement of 
swarming' insects and to an individual insect itself. Lang. 
gourgouHa, Fr. grougouler, grouiller, grouUer, to rumble or 
croak as the bowels, the two latter also to nx>vo, stir, swarm,^ 
abound, break out in great nujpbers; grouillis, a stirring 
heap of worms ; It. garhuglio, Fr. grdbuge, a great stir, coil, 
garboil, hurly-burly, gribouiUer, to rumble ; PI. D. hribheln, 
to simmer, to bubble up, to stir, crawl, be in general motion ; 
G. krieheln, to swarm, crawl? grvheln und grabbeln, to be 
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stirring and swarming in great miiltitudes, as maggots or ants. 
— Kiittn. Hence E. gruh^ a maggot, as It. gorgogUoy from 
gorgogliare. In like manner grig may be compared with Fr. 
grougouler. 

To Grab. To muddle in the dirt, to dig. Du. grubbCy 
gruppCy a pit, ditch. — Kil. PI. D. grubbelrty to root about 
with the hand, grubbel' or grubbeUgreps, a scramble, begrub- 
beln, to fumble ; G. grUbeln, to pick ; <It. grofolare, grufolare, 
to snatch one’s meat greedily, to shift for by hook or by 
crook, to grub or root, as hogs do. See Grab. 

Grudge. Grutchyn, gruchyn, murmuro. — ^Pr. Pm. Fr. 
grugeVy grusety to grieve, repine, mutter — Cot. ; groucer, 
grotichiery grouchery to murmur, reproach, complain. “ No 
man was hardi to grucche (either to make pryvy noise, mutire 
— Vulg.) agenus the sones of Israel.” — Wicliff in Way. Gr. 
ypvCeiv, tS say ypvy grumble, mutter ; p.rjTe ypvCeiv, not 

to let a syllable be heard. Then, as grumbling is the sign of 
ill-temper, to grudge y to feel discontent ; grudgcy ill-will. The 
It. cruccMy coruccioy Fr. courrouxy wrath, has the same origin, 
although much obscured by the insertion of the vowel be- 
tween the c and r. Fr. courechier is found exactly in the 
sense of E. grudge. 

That never with his mowthe he seide amys 
Ne groched agens his Creatour iwis, 

[sa bouche n’en parla un seul vilain mot encuntre son Creatour,] 
And like in the same manere tho ' 

Suffirede Nasciens bothe angwische and wo — 

And nevere to his God made he groehehenge, 

Nethir for tqrmentis n6 none other thinge. 

[tout autresi soufiri Nasciens ses grans peines — assez en boin g^e sans 
courechier ne a Dieu ne a autre.] — St. Oreal, c. 27. 63. 

. On the same principle, G. grolly ill-will, spite, may be com- 
pared with E. growl. 

In the grudging of an ague, the premonitory shiver, or 
the equivalent grousCy to be chill before the beginning of a 
fit — Hal., the sense of shivering is developed from the figure 
of a murmuring sound, as shown above under Growl. ** I 
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groudge as one dothe that hath a groudging of the axeB,je 
JHhnne and je /remia.** — Palsgr in Way. Grudge^ grouse. 
Ft. gruger, gruser, Gr. ypvCeiv, are formed from yfw with a 
verbal z, as growl an'^ ypvXeiv with a verbal 1. Grouting, the 
first approach of an ague-fit. — Hal. 

Gruel. Fr. gruau, gruant, oatmeal, groats — Cot. ; gruel, 
gruez, meal. — Boquef. Bret, groel, gourel, groats ; W. grual, 
gruel. grant, Dadl^rod, porridge ; Lang, gruda, husked 
oats or grain, more or less broken in husking ; gruda, to 
husk or pill grain, to pick grapes, skin beans, from gru, grut, 
a single berry, a grain. — Diet. Castr. Lith. grudas, a grain 
of com, pip of a fruit, drop of dew. 

The derivation of grut, a grain, has been discussed under 
Grit, but the form gru agrees in a singular manner with Gr. 
ypv, a muttered sound, the least sound, a particle or bit. 
Ovbe ypv, not a syllable, not a bit. Sc. No a gru meal, not 
a particle. He has na a gru of sense, not a grain of sense. — 
Jam. 

Gruff. Churlish, dogged. — B. Properly hoarse in tone. 
To grujffle, to growl. — Hal. Grisons grvfflar, to snore. 

Grum, Grumble, Grumpy. Grum, sour-looked. — B. Dan. 
grum, atrocious, fell ; AS. grom, grum, fierce ; Gael, gruaim, 
gloom, a surly look, gruama, sullen, gloomy, morose ; Manx 
groam, a sad or sullen look, groamagh, sorrowful, sullen. 
From the grumbling, tone of a person out of temper, as G. 
brumm-bar, a surly, ill-tempered man, from brummen, to 
growl or mutter. W. grwm, a murmur, a growl. — Spurrel. 
Du. grommen, grommelen, Fr. grommeler, to murmur, mutter ; 
"W. grymihl, to grumble, to scold ; AS. grimman, grimetan, to 
rage or murmur ; Sc. grumph, to growl or grumble ; E. 
grumpy, out of temper j G. gram, anger, displeasure ; Swab. . 
grambig, out of temper, grumpy. . 

It is remarkable that we have the temb confusion here as 
in the case of glum with the idea of thick, troubled. Swed. 
grum, grums, dregs, sediment; grumsig, grumlig, muddy. 
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troubled ; Swiss grumsigt out of temper ; Bav. sich grumeny to 
trouble oneself. 

% 

To Grunt. Lat. grunnire, Fr. gro^ner, grongner, G-. grunzetiy 
to grunt, growl, mutter ; Fr. groncety to roar as the sea in a 
storm, grondery to snarl, grunt, grumble. 

Guard. Defence, protection. It. guar dare y to look, guard, 
ward, keep, save, to beware ; Fr. gardery to keep, g^ard, 
watch, heed, or look unto ; gar cry to ^xe, beware, take heed 
of. — Cot. The senses of looking after and taking care of or 
guarding against are closely united. “ Now look thee Our 
Lord.” — P. P. To look seems to have been the original sense 
of Lat. servare. Tuus servus servet Venerine faciat an 
Cupidini,” let your slave look. — Plautus. Serva ! as Fr. 
gare ! look out ! take care ! 

For the origin of the word see Gaure. 

Gudgeon. Lat. gohioy Fr. gouvion, goujoriy a small slimy 
fish. Rouchi Cha passe come un gownoriy that is easily 
swallowed. Faire avaler des gouvions, to make one believe a 
lie. — H4cart. Hence to gudgeon, to deceive, Jbcfool. 

Guerdon. Fr. guerredon, guerdon. It. guiderdone, recom- 
pense, reward. From OHG. widarlbn, AS. witherlean, with 
a change from I to d, perhaps through the influence of Lat. 
donum. AS. wither, against, in return for, and lean, reward. — 
Diez. 

Guess. Du. ghissen, to estimate, reckon, guess ; ON. gtska 
(for gitshd), N. gissa, Dan. gisse, gjette, Walach. gtcire (Ital. 
c), to guess, gicitoriuy a diviner, g^esser. 

A frequentative from ON. geta, to get, conceive, think, 
make mention of (i. e. to pronounce one's opinionj. jLt^eta 
minniy in my opinion. Geta gods til, to augur well of. 

Guest. Goth, gasts, stranger ; gastigods, Gr. (fytXo^fvos, hos- 
pitable; Q.gasty ON. gistr, 'Rn^.gostg, Bohem. host, Pol. gos'e, 
guest. Lap. quosse, guest, quossotet, to entertain, quossot, 
to act as guest ; W. gtoest, visit, entertainment, inn, lodging, 
gwestaiy a visitor, g^est ; Bret, hostiz, guest, host. The Lat. 
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hostiSf enemy, sapposed to be connected through the sense of 
stranger, is probably from a wholly different source. 

To Gaggle. Fr. glourfiou. Mod. Gr. yAttKAs, guggling, the 
soimd of water mixed with air issuing from the mouth of a 
Tessel ; Ktnc\ftKiC<o, Swiss gungeln, gunscheln, to guggle, 
gtlggeln, to tipple ; Pol. glukacf, to rumble in the belly. 

Guide, Gay. It. gutdare, Fr. guidex, guier, exhibit the 
Romance foim correspbnding to G. weisen, Du. wijsen, Sw. 
visa, to show, direct, guide. G. Jemanden zurechi w.eisen, to 
show one the right way. Sw. Visa honom in, show him in. 
From G. weise, Du. wijse, ghyse, Bret, giz, hiz, W. gwis, Fr. 
guise, the wise, mode, way of a thing. Sec Guise. 

GoijLd. Dan. gilde, feast, banquet, guild, or corporation ; 
PI. D. gilde, a company, corporation, society of burghers 
meeting on stated occasions for the purpose of feasting and 
merrymaking. The primary meaning is a feast, then the 
company assembled, and the same transference of signification 
will be observed in the word company itself, which signifying 
in the first instance a number of persons eating together has 
come to be applied to an association for any purpose, and in 
the caso of the Oity Companies to tho very associations which 
were formerly denominated Guilds. 

It is a mistake to connect the word with the G. geld, pay- 
ment. The real derivation is to be found in W. gtoyl, Bret. 
goel, gouil, a feast, 05 holiday, gouHia, to keep holiday ; Gael, 
(with the usual change from the W. gw to f initial), feill, a 
feast, holiday, fair, or market ; Manx fealley, festival, sacred, 
hallowed. The Irish ye*7, or feighil, is explained the vigil of 
a feast, sometimes the feast itself, leading to the supposition 
that the word is a mere corruption of Lat. vigilice. But the 
W. and Bret, forms could hardly have been derived from that . 
origin, and we find a satisfactory explanation in a native 
root, W. gwylio, to watch, be vigilant, to look for; gwyled, 
to behold, to see, gwylad, keeping a festival, the notion of 
keeping or observing being commonly expressed by the figure 
of looking. Bret, gvoel, look, iftght, action of seeing. In a 
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similar manner from wake, to be vigilant, to watch, we have 
the wakes, the festival of the patron saint, W. gwyUmahsant, 
G. kirehtceihe {iteiken, to consecrate), where the ideas of 
waking or keeping and consecration or holiness are connect- 
ed together in the same way as in ’M.a.ixx.fealley. 

The Du. form guide, ^ feas^ (populare convivium), also a 
guild or corporation, closely resembles Goth, dulths, Bav. 
duld, a feast. Osier duM, Easter. In modern times duld is 
applied to a fair or market, commonly kept on the saint’s day 
of the place. Dulden, like Bret, goelia, to solemnize. Tuldan, 
celebrare ; tultlih, solennis. — Kero in Schmellor. 

Guile. OFr. guille, deceit, fraud; Du. ghijlen, ludificare, 
fallere. — Kil. PI. D. gigeln, hegigeln, to beguile, propq^ly to 
deceive by juggling tricks, from gig, expressing rapid move- 
ment to and fro. See Gig, Dodge, Juggle. The same con- 
traction is seen in the parallel form wile, AS. wigele, from the 
notion of wiggling or vacillating. “ And vngeleih as for- 
druncen mon that haveth imunt to vallcn.” — ^Ancren Biwle. 
AS. gewiglian, to juggle, conjure. 

Guillotine. The well-known implement said to be invented 
by Dr. Guillotin in the French Revolution. It was however 
but the revival of a mode of execution formerly in use in 
Germany. Crusius, in his Swabian Chron. translated by 
Moser. 1733, says : “ Formerly beheading was not done in 
Germany with a sword, but with an d^ken plank on which 
was a sharp iron. This plank was like a flogging-bcnch, had 
on both sides upright slides (grund-loisten), on which the 
plank was ; under thfit a sharp cutting iron. When the poor 
man was bound on the bench, as if for flogging, the execu- 
tioner (truckcnscherer) let fall the plank, which hung by a 
.cord, which \nth the iron struck off his head. — Deutsch. 
Mundart. iv. 225. 

Guilt. Properly c^duct which has to be atoned for, 
which has to be paid for. Swiss' Dan. gjeld, debt. ON. 
gialld, debt, return of equivalent.' In the same way Dan. 
skyld, debt, guilt, offence, G. ‘sehuld, a fault, guilt, crime, also 
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a debt. AS. gUdaui Dan. gielde^ G-. gelUn^ to requite, pay, 
atone, to return an equivalent. ne meahte mine gife 

gyldan.” He could not” requite my gift. — Caedm. Dan. 
gieldet G. gtdteny to be worth, to be of value, to hold good ; 
gultig^ valid, binding ; glnch-gvltigj of equal value. Sw. gillt 
valid, adequate, gilla, to approve of. N. gild^ valid, sufficient, 
excellent, splendid, glad, satisfied. 

Guise. Fr. guiact W. gwist Bret, giz^ kizy equivalents of 
the G. weise, E. wise, mode, way, fashion. The word is very 
widely ^read, being found with little alteration in form in 
the same sense in some of the Siberian languages. Wotiak 
kyzi, manner ; nokyzi, in no-wise. Otherwise we might find 
an explanation in the Bret, giz^ kiz^ the fundamental mean- 
ing of which seems to be footsteps, whence the sense of a 
track or way, mode or fashion, might easily bo developed. 
Bret, mond war h4 giz, to go back (literally to go upon his 
giz)f can only be explained by giving to giz the sense of foot- 
steps. 

Guitar. Fr. guiterrey guiterney a gittem. — Cot. Lat. 

dtharay a harp. 

Gules. Fr. gueulesy red . or sanguine in blazon. — Cot. 
From the red colour of the mouth. Gueulcy the mouth, 
throat, gullet. 

Gulf. It. golfoy a gxilf or arm of the sea, a pit, deep hole, 
whirlpool. — FI. Fr. galfcy a whirlpool or bottomless pit, also 
a bosom or gulf of the sea between two capes. — Cot. The G. 
meer-hmen, Lat. sinusy bosom, g^ulf, would point to a deriva- 
tion from Gr. Kokvosy of exactly the same meaning with Lat. 
sinus. Bub the sense of whirlpool, abyss, must be from Du. 
gulpeny golpetiy E. gulpy to swallow; ODu. golpSy gurges, 
vorag^o. — KiL The truth appears to be that here, as in so 
many other cases where we are puzzled betwceii two deriva- 
tions, they may both be traced to a 'pommon Qrigin. We 
have only to suppose that the meaning of fcoA-iros was origin- 
ally the throat or swallow, then the neck, and was finally 

VOt.. II. o • 
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applied to the bosom in the same way that, the neck is fre- 
quently made to include the bosom in common speech. 

GulL 1. A sea-mew. Tt. ffulohe,fW. gwylany Bret, gwelany 
from the peculiar wailing cry of the bird. Bret, gwela, N. 
Fris. gallen, to weep. Prov. E. to gotoloy to cry. 

For unnethes is a chylde borne fully 

That it ne beg^^nes to gowle and cry. — ^Hampolo in Hal. 

faoUeann, faoilleagy a sea-gull. 

2. A dupe. To gully to deceive, defraud. A metaphor 
from the helplessness of a young unfledged bird, on the same 
principle that the Fr. niaisy a nestling, is applied to a simple- 
ton ; a novice, ninny, witless and inexperienced gull. — Cot. 
The meaning of gull is simply unfledged bird, in which sense 
it is still used in Cheshire. 

As that ungentle gull the cuckoo’s bird. — H. iv. 

It is especially applied to a gosling in the South of England. 
Probably from Dan. guuly Sw. guly yellow, from the yellow 
colour of the down, or perhaps of the beak, as in Fr. h^auncy 
properly yellow beak, a young bird with yellow skin at the 
base of the beak, metaphorically ** a novice, a simple inex- 
perienced ass, a ninny.” — Cot. It. pippioncy a pigeon (pro- 
perly a young bird, from pippiarCy to peep or pip), metaphor- 
ically a silly gull, one that is soon caught and trepanned. — 
FI. Hence upidgeony a dupe at cards. 

Gullet, Gully. Fr. goulet, a gullet, 4jic end of a pipe where 
it dischargeth itself, the mouth of a vial or bottle ; gouloty a 
pipe, gutter. E. gully-hohy the mouth of a drain where the 
water pours with a guggling noise into the sink ; Bav. gulleuy 
Swiss gulky a sink ; Champagne goillisy ordure ; "Du. gulleUy 
to swallow greedily, suck down ; E. gully to guzzle or drink 
rapidly — Hal. ; Fr. goulcy mouth, throat — Jaubert ; gouleVy 
couleVy to flow — Pat. de Champ. ; gouUey goulettey a gulp or 
mouthful of wine ; gouluementy gpreedily, like a g^ully-gut ; 
Lat. gulUy the throat. 

All from the sound of water mixed with air pouring 
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through a narrow opening. Sc. gullert hullery to make a 
noise like water forcibly issuing through a narrow opening, or 
as when one gargles ; to guggle. — Jam. 

Gulp, Guloh. Du. golpen^ ingurgitare, ayid4 haurire. — 
£11. Lang, gloup^ a gulp or mouthful of liquid ; gloupel, a 
drop ; Prov. E. gulk, to gulp or swallow. Dan. gulpe^ K. 
gulka, to gulp up, disgorge, vomit. So Du. gohelent to vomit, 
belch, compared with E. gobble, to swallow down. Fin. 
hulhku or kurhku, the throat ; E. gulch, a gully or swallow in 
a river. All from a representation of the sound made in 
swallowing liquid. 

Gums. Du. gumme, Q. gautnen, the palate ; Lang, goume, 
a goitre or swelled throat. The original meaning is probably 
throat or swallow, gradually appropriated to special applica- 
tions in connection with the fundamental imago. 

The name, like most designations of the throat, may be 
traced to a representation of the sound made by liquids passing 
upwards or downwards. Lang, gouma, regorger, to overglut, 
vomit, overflow ; Piedm. gomitd, Lat. vomere, to vomit. The 
same root may well have been applied to express the idea of 
swallowing. Compare E. gobble, to swallow greedily ; Du. 
gobclen, Fr. degobiller, to vomit. It. gobbio, a goitre. 

Gum. Lat. gummi, Gr. KOfifii, gum, the congealed juice of 
trees. Lang, goumo, sap ; gouma, to vomit, overflow, abound. 
See last Article. 

Gun. Much difficulty is thrown on the derivation of this 
word by the double uncertainty as to the period at which gun- 
powder was first used in European warfare, and the original 
moaning oP the word itself. No doubt gun is frequently 
latinized by the names of the old instruments of the catapult 
kind. Ounne, petraria, mangonale, murusculum, gunna. — 
Pr. Pm. A gunne, fundibulum, murusculum. — Cath. Ang. 
in TV'ay. Dut such a transference of nomenclature was in- 
evitable in naming a new invention, without resorting to a 
new coinage of Latin, as in the case of gunna, where the 
Promptorium warns its readers **^t idem est fictum.’* Cata^ 
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pulta, by those who write in Lat., is used for fire-arms at a 
much later period, and down to the present day. Carah^ny 
catapulta equestris — Biglotton ; hivrahelyy catapulta de collo 
pendula. — Danko vsky. 

, Again we &n.d. .gun used by Chaucer in translating man- 
gonneau, where undoubtedly the engines intended •in the 
original are of the ancient kind. 

Dedans ceste tour a pierridres] 

Et engins de maintes manidres ; 

Vous puissiez bien les mangonneaux 
Voir pardessus les creneaux. — R. 4190. 

And eke iiiriihin the castle were 
Springoldis, gonnesy bows and archers. 

But we'must not look for scientific accuracy in a passage 
of this kind, and the name of any destructive engine of yfgx 
would serve the purpose of the poet as well as another. For 
the same reason we cannot form a decisive conclusion as to 
the original meaning of the term from the passage where 
guns are mentioned in King Alisaunder. 

Theo othre into the wallis stygh 

And the kynges men with gonnes sleygh. — 3968. 

On the other hand it is certain that Chaucer uses the word 
in the modem sense in the House of Fame. 

Swift as a pellet out of a gunne 

When fire is in the powder runne. — ^B. III. 

L 

And the specific meaning of the term is distinctly pointed 
out by Ardeme, a surgeon of the time of £. HI. cited by 
"Way, who in describing dififerent kinds of fewe volant y after 
a receipt for the composition of gunpowder (witho the excep- 
tion of the coming) proceeds : ** Cest poudre vault a gettere 
pelottes de fer, ou de plom, ou d’areyne, oue un instmment * 
qe Fern appelle gonne.*’ — Pr. Pm. Notes. I have little 
doubt then that the term gun was originally applied to a fire 
tube or to the missile which it discharged, as in the Avowing 
of King Arthur. 

There eanie fliand a gunne 
And lemet as the leuyn. 
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As the names of the old engines were constantly applied to 
the new (espingarde, musket, caliver, petronel), it may wcU 
have happened that the nkme of the new was sometimes in- 
exactly applied to tho old. 

Now if the term have originally '^ference to the use of a 
fire tube there can be little hesitation in deriving it from Fr. 
gut g nett to wink or aim with one eye, to level at a thing 
winking ; guigneuty an aimer with one eye, as a gunner taking 
his level. — Cot. And probably the name of guigneuty the 
squinnicr, was given in the first instance to the engineer who 
directed the tube, passing untranslated into English in the 
form of gunnety which being here without meaning would 
naturally be supposed to be taken from working with gunsy 
and would explain the (exclusively English) use of that name 
as* woU for the instrument of propulsion as the missile. The 
household of E. ITI. comprised ** Ingyners Ivii, Artellers vi, 
Gonners vi.” — Way in Notes. 

The usual derivation from mangonely docking it of head 
and tail and leaving a single unaccented syllable in the mid- 
dle, is utterly improbable. 

Gaxgeons. The siftings of meal. Fr. grugety to granulate, 
crunch, crumble. Du. gruizeuy to reduce to gruisy or small 
bits. Fr. grusy grits. See Grits, Grist. 

Oumard, Gurnet. Fr. gournauldy Lang, grouan, *^The 
gurnard is known to eihit a peculiar grunting sound on being 
removed from the water, to which disagreeable habit it owes 
its designation.” — N. and Q., Mar. 9, 1861. 

To Gudi. G. giesseny Du. gosseleny to pour, Swiss gusseluy 
to dabble iii wet, to sleet ; guasligy muddy, thick (of liquids) ; 
guaaleUy slosh, dirty mixture. From the sound of dashing 
water. Frov. E. gmhUy a gutter ; gudgU-holCy a sink. 

Gusset. Fr. gouaaety a fob or pocket, and thence the arm- 
pit, the piece of cloth or of chain mail which covers the arm- 
pit in a shirt or a suit of plate armour. 

From Fr. gouaaey It. gmcioy the pod or husk of pease, 
beans, &c. 
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Out. OK. gustVy gioBtTy a cold blast of wind, It. guscio 
di ventOy agreeing with Prov. gttssock, a gust. 

Guts. Probably so named from' the rumbling sound ; OK. 
gutluy to sound as liquids in a cask. 

His guls began to gothelen 
As two greedy sows. — P. P. 

Swiss gudelny gudern, is especially applied to the rumbling 
of the bowels, whence gUdely the paunch, extended belly. 
Gael, gothlaniy noise, prating. 

On the same principle OK. bumbr, the belly, seems related 
to bumlay to resound ; Buss.* brioc ho, the belly, to briozjaf, to 
murmur. See Guttle. 

Gutter. Fr. gouttiere, a channel or gutter ; esgout, a drop- 
ping of water as from a house-eaves, also a little sink, channel, 
or gutter. 

From the noise of water dripping. PI. D. guddern, to gush 
out, to fall in abundance. Dat water guddert vam dake, the 
water pours from the roof. J)e appel guddert vam boom, the 
apples shower down from the tree. From some such form 
has arisen Lat. gutta, a drop ; AS. geotan, to pour. 

Guttle, Guzzle. To eat and drink with haste and greedi- 
ness. From the sound of liquids passing down the throat. 
OK. gutla, to sound as liquids in a cask. Swiss gudeln, 
g'udern, gutteln, gutzeln, to shake liquids in a flask, to dabble 
in liquids; gudlig, thick, muddy froVn shaking. Lat. glut- 
glut, for the sound of liquid escaping from the mouth of a 
narrow-necked vessel; glutio, to swallow; Swiss gieseln, to 
gormandize. Fr. desgouziller, to gulp or swill up, to swallow 
down. Bav. goder, Lat. guttur, Fr. gosier, the 'throat. Fr. 
godailler. It. gozzare, gozzavigliare, to make good cheer, to, 
guzzle, g^uttle. It. gozzo, a throat. 

Gyres. W. gefyn, fetters. Bret, kef, trunk of a tree, 
stock or stump, log of fire-wood, fetter, manacle. It is the 
same word with Lat. eippus, a stake, Fr. cep, the stock of a 
tree, a log, or clog of wood, such a one as is hung about the 
neck of a ranging cur ; [Kence] ctps, a pair of stocks for 
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malefactors, also '(less properly) shackles, bolts, fetters, &c. 
It. ceppo in all the same senses. 

i 

H. 

Haberdasher. Haberdashers wore of two kinds, haber- 
dashers of small wares, sellers of needles, tapes, buttons, &c., 
and haberdashers of hats. I'he first of these would be well 
explained from ON. hapartask^ trumpery, things of trifling 
value. A poor petty haberdasher (of small wares), mercerot. 
— Sherwood. 

The haberdasher of hats seems named from some kind of 
stuff called hapertas, of which probably hats were made. 
“La charge de hapertas, xii«?.” — Liber Albus 225. *‘Les 
feez do leyne d’Kspagne, wadmal, merceiie, canevas, — feutro, 
lormerie, peil, haberdashrie, esquireux, et les autres choses 
go I’em acustument par fee, vidJ** — Ibid. 231. 

Habnab. Hit or miss, from AS. Jiabharty to have, and nab- 
ban (ne habban), not to have. It. Fatto o guastOf Jiab or nab^ 
done or undone, made or marred. — FI. 

I put it 

Ev’n to your worship’s bitterment, hahnah ; 

I shall have a chance of the dice for it. 

B. Jonson. Tale of a Tub, iv. 1. 

Haberdine. Poor-john. A kind of cod-fish cured. Du. 
abberdaan, Fr. habord^n, from the last of which, docked of 
the first syllable, seems to be formed E. poor-goAn, a kind of 
cheap salt-fish. 

To Hack, Hash, Hatch. To Aa4!k, to chop or cut with re- 
peated blow's. A hack, a pick-axe or mattock. l)u. hackeni 
to cut up ; hockey a spade,' hoe, mattock, axe, an instrument 
for hacking; G. hacken, to chop, mince, cut up into small 
pieces, dig or break into the g^tmd, to peek as birds ; Dan. 
hakkey to hack, peck, chop, mince, stutter. 

The Fr. hackery to mince, produces E. hash (a word of 
modem introduction), properly to mince, then to dress meat 
a second time, because meat so di’essed is commonly cut into 
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small pieces. Hachist a hackey or hachee, a sliced gallimaw- 
frey or minced meat. — Cot. 

Another application of Fr. hacher is to the hatchings of the 
hilt of a sword by which it is made rough for the^hand. To 
hatchf to make cross cuts in an engraving. N. a score 
or incision. 

The hatching of eggs is the chipping or breaking open of 
the egg-shell by the pecking of the bird. G. heckeny to peck, 

' to hatch young. In the same way Pol. klucy to peck, to chip 
the egg as young birds do when hatched. WykluCy to peck 
out, as the eyes; wykluc sie, to creep from tho egg, to be 
hatched. 

Hack. A cratch for hay. See Hatch. . 

Hack, Hackney. Sp. hacUy OFr. haqucy haquety a pony ; 
Sp. hacanea, a nag, small horse somewhat bigger than a pony. 
It. achineay Fr. haquen^Cy an ambling horse. 

The primary meaning seems a small horse as distinguished 
from the powerful animal required for warlike service ; then 
as only inferior horses would be let for hire it was specially 
applied to horses used for that purpose. 

Aud loved vrell to have hon of price. 

He wend to have reproved be 

Of theft or murder if that he 

Had in his stable an haeknejf. — R. B. in li. 

It has much the appearance of being derived from £. nag. 

Hackbut. See Arquebuss. 

Hacqueton. See Gambison. 

To IKtffle. To hefflcy to hesitate, prevaricate, to stammer, 
falter ; to hafcTy to stand higgling ; hafereviy unsettled, un- 
steady ; to hafficy to waver, to blow unsteadily — Hal. ; Sc. 
habhlcy habbePy Sw. happlay to stammer, Hu. hapereny to stam- 
mer, hesitate, stick fast. Sc. haver y to talk foolishly. 

In similar senses we have bafflcy mafficy faffie. 

Sbft. AS. hatfty a handle, holding, captive ; hmftasy bonds ; 
hceftingy a holding ; hcejteney captivity. ON. hejtay to fetter ; 
heftr, fettered, hindered. *Han. heftCy to bind, fasten, to 
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arrest. G. hafty fastening, clasp; hold or firmness, attach- 
ment, imprisonment ; in haft sitzen, to be -iH durance ; hafteny 
to hold fast, stick. Du. "hechty hefty handle ; hechteuy he/teny 
to fix, fasten, bind ; hegty hechty hefty handlo ; heehty fast, firm, 
tight. 

From the notion of having or - holding, as G. handhabcy a 
handle, from habeny to have. • 

Hag. AS. hcegeSy hagteSy a witch, a fury. 

Hagard. Fr. hagardy hagard, wild, strange, froward, un- 
sociable. Faueon hagardy a wild hawk, one that preyed for 
herself before she was caught. The word seems synonymous 
with It. ramingOy Fr. ramagcy E. branchery signifying a hawk 
which has lived among the branches. Fr. ramagcy of or be- 
longing to branches, also ramage, hagard, wild, rude. Esper^ 
vier raniagey a brancher, ramage hawk. — Cot. From G. hagy 
a wood, forest, thicket, grove. — Eiittncr. 

Haggis. A sheep’s maw filled with minced meat. Fr. 
hachiSy a hash. iN'orman Patois, hagucTy Prov. E. hagy to 
chop or hack ; hag-clogy a chopping-block. 

To Haggle. Swiss haggelny hadggelny to wrangle. To hag~ 
gle may plausibly be explained from the. figure of hacking 
unskilfully at something. To hagy to chop or hack, to hag- 
gle or dispute — Hal. ; to hagghy to cut unhandsomely — B. ; 
haglery a bungler. — Hal. By a similar metaphor, Fr. chnpo- 
teVy to hack or whittle, also to haggle, palter, dodge about 
the price of, to busy himself in many things and do nothing 
well. — Cot. 

But perhaps, in accordance with the principle explained 
under Halt, the metaphor is taken from the more general 
sense of unsteady motion, vacillation, preserved in ON. haggay 
to move, haggany hogguny a jog, slight movement ; Prov. E.. 
hogginBy the siftings of gravel; to.haggery to chatter with 
cold. — Hal. So. hogglin and hoggliny unsteady, moving 

backwards and forwards ; hawken and kwaukiny in a state of 
irresolution ; hawkity foolish, silly (having no settled purpose). 
— Jam. Supp. Then, by the attraction of the broad a for an 
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as in falter y halt, palter, Wal. halcoter, to i^aoillate, joggle, 
haggle ; halcoti, a bungler ; halkinpr, to shake, haggle, shuffle ; 
and with conversion of the I into ah r, haricoter, to haggle, 
harigacher, to wrangle — Grandg. ; haricotier, a huckster — 
Uncart ; Fr. harigot, a kind of jig ; argoter, ergoter, to 
wrangle. 

The Wal. Judeoterf to joggle, explains Sc. hallocked, haUa^ 
cited, crazy, shaken in mind, vacillating, imbecile, a form 
which differs only from hawkit, silly, in the use of the I in- 
stead of w. The use of hawk in the sense of vacillate may 
probably have given rise to tho expression hetweet* hawk and 
buzzard for one in a vacillating state of mind. 

Hail. AS. hagol, htegle, G. hagel, !N^. hagl, hail ; hagla, to 
hail, to fall in drops, trickle ; higfa, to fall in fine drops ; 
higl, drizzling rain or snow. NE. it haggles, it hails. Pro- 
bably from the pattering sound of hail falling. Comp, hug- 
ger, hacker, to tremble with cold — Hal., the terms for trem- 
bling being mostly taken from the representation of a broken 
sound. 

To Hail. 1. To wish one health. Goth. Haile ! AS. Hal 
wees thu ! Hail ! equivalent to Lat. salve ! be of good health. 
See Hale. 

2. To hail a ship is from a different source, and the word 
should hero be written hale, PI. J). anhalen, to call to one, 
to address one passing by. Hu. haledf haelen, to send for, 
call. See To Hale. 

Hair. Hu. haer, G. haar, hair. 

Hake. A kind of cod. Houbtless from having a hook- 
shaped jaw. N. hdkefisk, fish with hooked under-jaw, 
especially of salmon and trout ; Swiss haggen, the male of 
• the salmon ; AS. hacod, a pike, a fish with projecting under- 
j^aw. 

Halberd. The meaning is doubtless a long-handled axe, 
from Swiss htdm, the helve or handle of an axe, and OHG. 
parten, G. harte, a broad axe. Helm-etches, bipennis. — Gl. 
12th century in Schm. 
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A great axe first she gave that two ways cut. 

In which a fair well-polished helm was put, 

That from an ojivt! bough received his frame. 

Chapman. Homer. 

Tho word was however early misunderstood as if it signified 
an axe for crashing a helmet. Helm-parten, cassidolabrum. 
— Gl. 16th century in Schm. 

The origin of tho latter half of the word seems Bohem* 
brada, a beard, chin, whence hradaty^ having a largo beard 
or chin ; bradatice, a wide- bearded or broad axe. Gr. yews, 
tho under-jaw, is used for the edge of an axe. Comp, also 
Lap. skauty the point of an axe, skautjuy beard. 

To Hale, Haul. To pull or drag. — B. G. holeriy to fetch, 
drag, tow. Aihem holetiy to draw breath. Du. haeleriy to call, 
send for, fetch, draw. Fr. halety to hale, hatil, tow. 

It will doubtless seem a far-fetched origin to derive the 
expression from the notion of setting on a dog, but it is one 
•that is supported by many analogies. Tho most obvious 
mode of driving an animal is by setting a dog at it, and from 
driving an animal to the impulsion of an inanimate object is 
an easy step. FI. D. hisseriy to set on a dog ; de’schaop hisseny 
to drive sheep ; Bret, htssay issoy to incite, to push on, to 
draw up the sail. — Diet. Lang^ed. in v. iaao. From Fr. ?iare / 
cry to encourage or set on a dog, are formed haver y to incite, 
set on, attack, harier. to harass, urge, molest, provoke, and 
thence OF. harvy or 'harry y properly to drive as a beast by 
means of a dog, then to drag by force. He haryetk hym 
about as if he were a traytour. I harycy or mysseentreat or 
hale one, ^e harie. I harry y or carry by force, je traine and 
je hercelle.** — Palsgr. in Way. ‘*The corps of the sayde 
byshope with his two servauntes were haryed to Thamys side.” 
— Fabian, ibid. 

And develles salle harre hym up evene 
In the ayre als he suld stegh to hevene. 

Hampole. Ibid. 

Then with a derivative ef, Fr. hareley outcry; haraUry to 
tease, to vex; hareley a flock* or hrard (from the notion of 
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driving, as Gr. ayekrj, a herd, from oyo), to drive) ; hosier 
(for harler), halier, haler, to halloo or hound on dogs — Cot. ; 
OE. harl, to harass, drive, cast. ' 


King Richard this noble knight Acres noni so, 

And harlede so the Sarrazins in eche side about, 

'iliat the ssrewen ne dorste in none ende at route. 

R. G. 487. 


Sc. harle, to pull or drag. 

About the -wallis of Troy he saw quhat wyse 
Achilles harlit Hectoris body thrys. — D. V. 

To haurl, to drag or pull. — ^Hal. 

The same two senses of calling and driving are vinitcd in 
Sc. call, which is applied to the driving not only of beasts 
but of a lifeless implement. To call the cattle Iwme', is to 
drive them home ; to caw a nail, to drive a naiL 


Then Bonnok 'with the company 
That in his wayne closyt he had. 

Went on his way but mair debaid. 

And callit his men towart the pele. 

And the portar that saw him wele 
Cum ner the yat, it opnyt sone. 

And then Bonnok for owtyn hone, 

Gert call the wayne deliverly. — ^Barboiur. 

It is even used for striking a blow. 

His spear before him he could fang. 

And call-ed right fast at Sir Gray. Steel — 

And Gray Steel called at Sir Grabame. — Sir Egeir. 

So ON. beita, to set on dogs, to drive cattle, to wield a sword. 
See Abet. 

We still use call in the sense of haling or pulling, in the 
expression of calling over the coals. Compare the Sc. proverb, 
** I never loved boutgates, quoth the gudewife when she 
hurled the gudeman o’er the fire.” 

On the same principle It. tirare, to draw, hale, allure unto 
— FI., is probably connected with the tarring, tirring, or set> 
ting on of dogs. 

Hale. Soimd, in good ‘health. Goth, hails, sound. 
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healthy; gahaiUf entire; AS. Ao/, healthy, sound, whole, 
safe ; hal gedony to heal ; Du. heely whole, entire, unbroken, 
sound, healthy ; heyleny •’heeletty to heal. ON. heilly whole, 
sound, prosperous. Htr. 6\osy entire, whole, sound ; ■iyivs Kai 
6\ost safe and sound ; 'W. koHy all ; holloly whole. The root 
appears in Lat. with an initial « instead of the aspirate. 
Salvusy unbroken, luiinjured, sound, in .good health ; salve ! 
hail ! salusy health ; solidusy sound, entire, whole ; sohm (un- 
divided), alone. Sanscr. sarvay all. Manx slaney whole, 
total, hale ; slaney y whole, healed ; slaynty health. 

The radical identity of hale and whole is shown in whole-^ 
somcy healthy. 

Half. Goth, halbsy half ; ON. half ay "alfay region, part, 
side. Swiss haU>y the side of a body ; sunnet^halby southwards ; 
schatten-halby northwards. 

Halibut. A large kind of flat fish. Du. heil-bot, from heily 
holy, and boty bot-vtschy a fiat fish. ON. hetlag-fiski. 

Halidom. ON. heilagr dbmry things of especial holiness, 
the relics of the saints, on which oaths were formerly taken. 

HalL AS. healy Lat. auldy It. salay Fr. salle. OHG. saly 
house, residence ; Bret, sal (as hall in £.), a gentleman’s 
house in the country. 

Halloo. Sp. jaleaVy to encourage hoimds to follow the 
chase. Fr. halle ! an inteijection of cheering or setting on 
of a dog ; haUcry to fallow or encourage dogs. — Got. The 
PI. D. exclamation hallo! is used as a subst. for outcry; 
haUbny to halloo. — Danneil. 

To Hallow. AS. halgiany to keep holy, to consecrate. 
** Mi cumcP'thauh hit thunche attre, hit is thauh healuwinde.** 
Though my coming seems bitter yet it is healing. — Ancren 
Hiwle, 190. See Holy. 

Halm, Haulm. The stalk of com. G. hahny Gr. KoXagosy 
Lat. calamuSy eulmuSy Fr. chaulmcy straw. 

Halse, Hawse. 0£. halsey G. Du. kalsy the neck. 

And if so be that thou find me false 

Another day, hanattal up by the ialte. — Chaucer in R. 
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To HaUe. Three distinct words are here oonfounded. 

1. To Aa/s0, or hawse, Du. halsen, hehen, omhehen, to em- 
brace, take one by the neck, irorahals, the n^ck, as Fr. accoler, 
to coll or clip about the neck, from Fr. col, cou, neck. Halsyn, 
amplector. — Pr. Pm. 

' 2. To kalse, or hailse, ON. heUsa, Sw. halsa, Dan. hihe, to 
salute, to wish one health, from ON. hdlsa, health. 

And the eleven sterres hahed him all. — P. P. 

3. To hahe, or hawse, to raise, heave, or drag up, from 
It. alzarc, Fr. haulser, hausser, to raise. “Everything was 
hawsed above measure ; amerciaments were turned into fines, 
fines into ransomes.” — Sir T. More in R. The word was 
especially used in nautical matters. It. alzare le vela, to 
hawse (now exchanged for hoist, a radically different word), 
sail. “ He wayed up his anchors and halsed up his sails.” — 
Grafton in R. The hawse-holes, the holes in the bow of a 
ship through which the cable runs in halsing or raising 
the anchor. Fr. haulserce, the drawing or haling of barges 
up a river by the force of men ashore. — Cot. Hence E. hake, 
to tow, halser, or hawser, a thick cord for towing vessels. It. 
alzana, a halse, a rope or cable for to halse, hale or draw 
barges against the stream ; also a crane to hoise up great 
weights ; alzaniere, a halsier, or he that haleth a barge. — FI. 

Halt. 1. To stop. G, Sw. halt! hold! stop! Vv. faire 
halte, to stop, stay, make a stand. — Cott, • 

2. Goth, halts, ON. halltr, lame ; halltra, N. haltra, halta, 
to halt, limp, or go lame. Wallon. haleter, chaleter, to limp. 
The expressions for tottering, stumbling, unsteady gait, are 
commonly taken from tho figure of a faltering tongue, ex- 
pressed by forms applieablo in tho first instance to broken 
sounds of a more general description, and often to difierent 
kinds of broken recurring efibrt of a mechanical kind, as 
hammering, hacking, chopping. Hammer ahid hack are 
both used in tho sense of stammering or stuttering, while G. 
stammeln, to stammer, is essentially the same with E. stumble. 
See Hamper. 
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Now Sc. hatter f or hotter is used to represent a broken or 
rattling sound, and then figuratively applied to broken or 
confused movement. To^hdtter, to simmer, sound as boiling 
water, to rattle, jolt, hotter. 

Athwart the lift the thunner raised 
Wi awfu’ hottriu din. 

** It's a* in a hotter*' all in movemenj;. ** I was eidently 
hottering alang wi’ muckle patience.” HottUy anything un- 
steady, as a young child beginning to walk. — Jam. To 
hatter ^ to speak thick and confusedly, to batter, shatter; 
Prov. 15. hutter^ to speak confusedly — Hal. ; Du. huttereny 
to stammer. — Halma. Swiss hotterUf to shako, jolt, jog, 
stumble. 

Then passing from tho frequentative (and really original) 
to the simple form, Swiss hotzen, to jog, rock, hop ; hotz^ 
hutz, a start, spring. Sc. hodge, to shake with laughter, to 
stagger. Ee hat mich gehatzelt, I shook with laughter. — 
Staldor. Sc. hat, haut, to hop, to limp. Haut, stap, an loup, 
hop, step, and jump. And lastly by tho introduction of 
an I under the influence of the broad sound of^the a as in 
palter, compared with PI. D. paotern (pawtern), E. patter, to 
mutter, or in falter, compared with Fr. fairer (as explained 
under Falter), N; haltra, E. halt, to limp. A similar intro- 
duction of an /'is also seen in G. holpen, a jolt, compared with 
Bav. hoppern, hoppehi, to jog, or E. hopper, the jigger of a 
mill. Another example may be seen under Haggle. 

Halter. OHG. halaftru, halftra, Du. halfter, halgtre, 
haUhter, halster, halter, a halter ; Bav. halfter, halster, a pair 
of braces ON. hdgld, a buckle, noose, handle ; N. hogd, 
hovd, hovel, holdr, a noose, buckle. E. helve, the handle of 
an axe ; Du. helft, helfter, handle. — Dicf. Conpeditus, 
gehalffter, cum quibus ligant pedes equorum. — ^Vocab. a. d. 
1430, in Deutsch. Mund. iv. 

Ham. 1. The back part of the thighs, not of the knees as 
often explained. The hamstrings are the strong sinews pass- 
ing from the hams to the lower leg. Du. ham, hamme. 
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poples. ON. Aom, the rump ; ham-ledrt leather from the 
back of horses or oxen. Thvi sctur du hiimina vid honum.** 
"Why do you turn your back to him P Hama (of horses), to 
turn their rumps to the weather. N. homa, to back, to move 
backwards, shift the rump to one side ; Dan. hummer to back 
a' carriage. Fin. humma ! cry to make a horse back ; hum- 
mastaay to make a hprse back or stop. According to Outzen 
the cry homme ! or humme ! is in general use over Friesland 
and Denmark, in order to keep a horse quiet when one ap- 
proaches him or wants to do something to him. The essential 
‘hieaning then is, still ! bo quiet ! in accordance with the G. 
use of the PI. D. hum ! humme ! to stop a person from doing 
anything ; Q. hamm ! cry of prohibition to children ; hamm ! 
hamml let it alone. From the sense of stopping to that 
of backing or moving in the opposite direction is an easy 
step. If the explanation of the cry offered under Hem be 
correct it will follow that the N. homUy Dan. Jmmme, to back 
(and thence ON. hiSmy E. ham^ the rump or back parts of the 
thighs), are from the cry homme ! hamm ! back ! and not 
vice versft. 

In any case, the fundamental meaning of the word is back 
or rump, and not leg, and it can have no connection with It. 
gamba, 'F.jambe. 

2. Bav. hammefty Du. hammCy £. hamy a salted thigh of 
pork, can hardly be distinct from /tarn, < the back part of the 
thigh. The puzzling thing is the connection with Sp. jamoriy 
Yr. jambofiy ham, It. gamboney any great leg, thigh, gigot, 
gammon or pestle of a beast — FL, from It. gambuy Fr. Jambcy 
a leg. But the Sp. Jamon may be borrowed from a Gothic 
hammen (as ya/ear, to halloo), while the Fr. jambotiy gamboriy 
may have been modified to suit a native derivation. 

To Hamble, Haxnmel. To render dogs unfit fqr hunting by 
cutting their feet. Prov. E. Immely to walk lame; hamliny 
limping. — Hal. Then to cause to go lame, to prevent, dis- 
able, bind fast. Du. hammcy ku-hammey a shackle for cows ; 
ON. hamleiy to restrain, prevent ; hanUadry hindered, disabled 
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by bonds or wounds from appearing to prosecute his right ; 
honUu-band, the wit^y which fastens the oar to the rowings 
pin. Perhaps the radicr.l hotion may be that of holding 
back, as explained under Ham. N. hamla, to row backwards. 
Then to restrain, to disable in any way, and especially by 
mutilation. Swiss hammen, to tie a cow by the foot ; AS. 
hamelan, to hamstring ; ON. hamla, mi^tilare — Egilss. ; G. 
Jiammeln, to castrate lambs. 

Hames, Haums, Hearns. The two crooked pieces of wood 
which encompass a horse collar and to which the traces are 
fastened. The stuffing of hay or straw by which these were 
prevented from galling the shoulders of the horse was called 
hamherwe, or Jiandborought a coarse horse collar, made of 
reed or straw — Hal., from berwe, or borough ^ shelter, pro* 
tection against the hames. The same elements in the oppo- 
site order may be recognized in Prov. !E. baurghtoan, brauchin 
(a collar for a horse made of old stockings stuffed with straw, 
— Grose), and Sc. brechame. “ The straw b$'echame is now 
supplanted by the leather collar.” — Jam. 

The origin of the word ^me is seen in the Wall, h^ne^ a 
splint or thin piece of wood, corresponding to G. schiene, a 
splint, band to keep things close {arm~schienet bcin-sehienef 
armour for the arm or leg). The old writing of the Walloon 
word was xhine, and the change from the hissing sound of 
sch to that of the simple aspirate is in accordance with the 
usual course of the dialect. Hhne di gorai, attelle de collier 
de cheval. — Grandg. It will bo observed that the Pr. attelles 
(the haumes of a draught-horse’s collar — Cot.) also signifies 
a splint. 

Plem. haeMy a horse collar. The word is sometimes used in 
the singular in that sense in E. ** The deponent remembers to 
have seen her father carry a horse and hem to Muirtown.”?«r- 
Jam. A. D. 18(16. 

Hamlet. AS. Aam, a village, toWn, farm, property, dwell- 
ing ; Goth. haim»y Fr. hameauy a village. 

Probably the fu n damental meas^g is simply a portion, in 

VOti. II. 
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accordance with the radical sense of the word ham (pars 
abscissa cuj usque rei, frustum — Wachter.) ; hammcy hompe, 
a piece or lunch of something eatable ; boterham, a pieee of 
bread and butter ; ham, hamme, a piece of pasture ; mlghe- 
ham, an osier-bed. In the same way certain open pieces of 
pasture at Cambridge were called Christ’s Pieces, Parker’s 
Pieces. In Friesland the term ham is used to designate a 
piece of marshland, or the piece of land in which a village is 
situated. — Brem. Wtb. Hence the name Vould naturally bo 
transferred to the village itself. Swiss ham, heim, the in- 
closed plot of land in which a house is placed, house, dwell- 
ing-place. In the same way we have C. fleck, a flap, piece, 
patch, a small piece of land, a spot, place, while flcchcn is the 
common name for a village or small town. 

To Hanunel. Sec Hamble. 

Hammer. G. D. hammer, ON. hamar. A representation 
of the soimd of blows. 

Hammock. An American word designating the long sus- 
pended nets in which the natives slept. **A great many 
Indians in canoes came to the ship to-day for the purpose of 
bartering their cotton and hamacas or nets in which they 
sleep.” — Columbus’ Ist Voyage in Webster. In Du. trans- 
formed by a false etymology to hanymak, hangmat. 

Hamper. Mid. Bat. hanaperium. Properly a receptacle 
for cups. Fr. hanap, a drinking vessej.; G. napf, a porrin- 
ger, bowl, platter. 

To Hamper, Hobble, Hopple. The idea of inefticient im- 
peded action is commonly expressed by the figure of imper- 
fect or impeded speech, an image immediately admitting of 
oral representation. The signification is then carried on to 
the cause or instrument of impediment, to the act of hind- 
rance, bringing to a stand, confinement. Swiss staggeln, to 
stammer, is identical with E. stagger, to walk unsteadily, and 
figuratively we speak of" being staggered by a statement, 
being brought to a stand by it, stopped in the course we 
were proceeding. 
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On the same principle Du. haperen; to stammer, hesitate, 
falter, stick fast ; haperwerky bungling, bad work ; hapeHng, 
stammering, boggling, hindrance, obstacle. — ^Halma. The 
nasal pronunciation g'ves Sc. Jiamp, to stammer, also to halt in 
walking, to read with difficulty — Jam., and E. hamper (in a 
factitive sense), to cause to stick, to impede, entangle. 

Again we have Sc. habbley habbcTy to. stutter, to speak or 
act confusedly, to habble a lesson, to say it imperfectly ; Du. 
hobbeleriy to jolt, t6 rock, to stammer, and (with the nasal) 
hompclcHy as E. hobhUy to totter, to limp or walk lame ; Sc. 
hobble, to cobble shoes, to mend them in a bungling maimer ; 
PI. D. humpeln, to limp, to bungle. Sw. happla, to stammer ; 
E. hopple, to move weakly and unsteadily. — Hal. Then 
in a factitive sense to hobble or hopple a horse, to hamper its 
movements by tying its legs together. 

Hand. Common to all the languages of .the Gothic stock, 
and probably named as the instrument of seizing. ON. henda, 
Eat. prehendere, to seize. 

Handsomei, Handy. What falls readily to hand. G. hand^ 
earn, convenient ; Du. handeaem, dextrous, convenient, mild, 
tractable ; OE. hende, courteous ; N. hendt, adapted ; hendug, 
Dan. hcendig, behemdig, handy, dextrous. 

To Hang. ON. hanga, pret. heck ; AS. hon, pret. hoh, to 
hang. In the same way ON. fanga and fd, pret. feck, AS. 
forty pret. foh, to fang pr get hold of ; ON. ganga, pret. geek, 
AS. gan, to go or gang. 

The primitive meaning seems to fasten on a hook, ON. 
hack. 

Hank. Sank, a rope or latch for fastening a gate, a han- 
dle. To have a hank on another, to have him entangled. To 
keep a good hank upon your horse, to have a good hold upon 
the reins. — ^Hab Hank, an inclination or propensity of mind. 

The fundamental sense of hank is to cause to hang, to 
fasten. “ He hankyd not the picture of his body upon the 
cross.” — Hooper in H. G. henken, hangen, to hang or fasten 
something upon another ; gehenhi henkel, what serves to hang 
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something, a belt, girdle, the ear of a pot*; PL D. kenk, a 
handle ; N. Aaank, a bunch, cluster of things hanging toge- 
ther ; fiske-haank, a cluster of fishes strung together ; nyate- 
haank (nysta^ h clue), a cluster of balls of t^^read ; G. ein hen- 
kel weinheereHy a vine branch with grapes hanging on it ; N. 
haankje, a noose or strap to fasten something with. O^. 
Hann d hauhk uppi bakid d thier, obligatum te habet — he 
has a hank upon you, has you upon the hank. 

I love a friendship free and frank, 

And hate to.hang upon a hank. — Byrom in B. 

Hank in the sense of a settled tendency or propensity of mind 
may be explained by the G. expression, sein herz an etwaa 
hangen, to set his heart upon a thing, to fix his afiections 
upon it. 

ON. haunk, E. hank, a wreath of thread wound round a 
reel, is from the notion of fastening, in the same way that the 
synonymous hasp is from the same radical notion. 

To Hanker. To be very desirous of something. — B. Du. 
hungkeren, to seek eagerly, applied in the firsh instance to 
children seeking the breast. — Kil. From the whinnying 
cry by which they make known their want. Flem. Hung- 
keren, hiunire ; E. hummer, to whinny, as when the horse 
hears the corn shaken in the sieve. The same figure is used 
in XiVi.janken, to yelp as a dog for a piece of meat ; hy jankt 
om dot ampt, he hankers (aspire avidement) after that office. 
— Halma. 

Hansel, Hanse-Town. Hansel, or more fully good-hansel, 
is an emest, something given or done to make good a con- 
tract. " 

Sendeth ows to gode hana 

An c. thousand besans. — Alisaunder, 2930. 

In the way of good-hansel, de bon erre. — Palsgr. in Halliwell. 
Gossips feasts, as they term them good-hansel feasts. — ^With- 
als. Ibid. Then applied to the first use of a thing, as that 
which confirms the possession. 

The formation of the wold {hand, and AS. syllan, sellan, 
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ON. BeUaj to giVe, bestow, deliver) has been conunonly mis- 
understood as if it signified^ delivery of possession, giving a 
thing into the hand of another. The real import is a striking 
of hands, a- givingpol the hand in token of conclusion, making 
the expi*es 8 ion s3rnon3rmous with handfust. AS. handfxstan^ 
to pledge one’s hand ; Sc. handfastf to betroth by joining 
hands. — Jamieson. ON. Handsale stipulatio manu' facta, an 
agreement upon which hands have been joined, a settled con- 
tract ; handsala, fidem dextra stipulari, to join hands on it. 

From handsal, a contract, were named the Hamah-stadir, 
the Hanse Towns, a confederation of towns on the Baltic and 
North Sea united by mutual agreement for the security of 
trade.' From this origiaal the term hanse was applied in a 
more general sense to a mercantile corporation. Fr. Sanse, 
a company, society, or corporation of merchants (for so it 
signifies in the book of the ordonnances of Paris) ; also an 
association with, or the freedom of, tho Hanse, also the fee or 
fine which is paid for that freedom ; Aanser, to make free of 
a civil company or corporation. G. hdnseln, to hansel, to 
initiate a novice. — Hilttner. Here it will be observed wo 
apparently get back to the original form of the word, 
although the second syllable of the G. verb is the usual fre- 
quentative termination, and not the element selU signifying 
to deliver, in the original expression. 

Hantle. A considev&ble number. — Jam. Spelt also hankely 
which Jam. rightly conjectures to be correct. HancUy a 
great many. — Hal. Not from handful or handtal, but from 
the notion of holding together; G. henkel weinheereny a branch 
of vine with a number of bunches on it ; N. hamdcy a bunch, 
cluster of things hanging together. See Hank. 

Hap, Happy, Happm. Hapy luck, is what we catch, what 
falls to our lot. Happy y fortunate, having good hap. Hap~ 
peuy to befall. N. Fris. hijnnmy to seize with the hand, and 
reflectively to happen; ON. henda, to seize, also to hap- 
pen. 

Fr. happevy to hap or catch, th snatch or g^asp at. — Cot. 
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Du. Hahhm en snahhen, captare ; happen^ to ‘snap like a dog, 
seize, catch, take. — Kil. PI. D. , Happ, Happs, imitation of 
the sound made by the jaws ; Impp^nj to take with the mouth 
so as to let the sound happ bo heard ; hapfigy eager, greedy. 
: — Danneil. 

To Hap. To wrap up. Probably a corruption of whapy 
from wlap. Lappyn\ or whapp>yn* in clothes — involvo. — 
Pr. Pm. See Lap. 

Harangue. The OFr. raison, M. Lat. ratio, were used in 
the sense of discourse. Bel commen9a mult sa raison . — 
Benoit. Chron. Norm. 22895. Hence aratsoner, aresner, 
aresnier, arainer, to address one, to discourse. 

Loa li que mot ne sonast 
Se li Sires \’aresonast. 

Fab. et Contes, ii. 86. 

He advised that he should not utter a word if his Lord should 
address him. 

Ne desprisez pas povre gent, 

Mais aresniez les doucement. — Ib. ii. 186. 

Si se leva que tuit le veient 
£t od benigne araismment. 

Lor commence a tuz a retraire 
Son grand besoin et sun afaire. 

Chron. Norm. ii. p. 410. 

%- 

It was then spelt with a g instead of s, aregnier, giving rise to 
E. arraign. Araisner, aregnier, parler raison, faire rendre 
compte, dialoguer, haranguer. — Roquef. Saul areinnad Sa- 
muel, — ^addressed him. — Livre des Rois. Arre0iando con- 
suluit, i. e. ratiocinando.-— Due. 

Next, by a change similar to that which we see in Sc. ring 
for reign, OE. benyng for benign (Squire of low Degree), areg-- 
nier was converted into It. aringare, the origin of Fr. 4a- 
rangm. A precisely similar change is seen in OFr. maingn4e. 
Sc. mengyie, from maisn^e. — Chron. Norm. 2. 5428. 

The usual derivation,- to Irhich Diez adheres, is from the 
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notion of addrcsi^ing a ring, the initial h of Fr. haranguer 
being explained from the ON. hringr. 

Harass. Fr. harasser, to tire or toil out, to vex, disquiet, 
harry, hurry, turmoil. — Cot. From the figure of setting on 
a dog to attack another animal. Fr. harer un ehien, to 
set a dog on a boast; harier, to harry, hurry, vex, molest. 
— Cot. The angry snarling of a dog is* represented by the 
sound of the letters rr, «s, st, ts, tr, and as the sounds of the 
ang^y animal are imitated in order to excite his anger and 
sot him on an opponent, a variety of words are formed from 
the foregoing radical letters with the sense of setting on, in- 
citing, provoking, irritating, teasing, annoying. We may 
cite liat. hin'ire, to snarl ; W. hgr, the gnar or snarl of a dog, 
a word used by one who puts a dog forward to fight, a push- 
ing or egging on ; hgs, a snarl ; hysian, hysio, to cause to 
snarl, to urge, to sot on; Ays/ used in setting on a dog. 
Walach. hlrltra, to snarl, to set on, incite, irritate, se /itrlire, 
to quarrel. Prov. E. to harr, to snarl ; to hare, to hurry, 
harass, scare. — Hal. N. hirra, hissa, to set on a dog. Dan. 
irre, to tease, opirre, to irritate, provoke. In the same way 
35. to tar or ter, to set on a dog, to provoke ; Dan. tirre, to 
tease, to worry. 

Harbinger. One sent on to prepare harbourage or lodg- 
ment for his employer, thence one who annoimces the arrival 
of another. 

AS. heribyrigan, OE. harborow. Sc. het'bet'y, herhry, to har- 
bour or give lodgment or quarters to. Hence her^pyage, 
harbourage, lodging, from which would be formed harb'rager, 
harbrenger", as from message, messenger, from scavage, scaven- 
ge, i^rbour uses herbryour in the same signification direct 
from herhry. 

Harbour. In the Frankish kingdoms of the middle ages, 
when the whole scheme of government was military, the army 
was taken as the ^rpe of the public service in general, and 
so heri (H. heer, army) in composition must bo understood 
in a more general sense than Its etymology would import. 
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Thus keribannum, properly the duty of military service, or a 
money composition for nonperfojpnance, was applied to any 
exaction for the public service ; herihergum (G. hergen, AS. 
beorgany to shelter) was the duty of lodging the officers of 
(he crown on public service, or a contribution for that purpose. 
*‘Ut nec pro waitft, &c., nec pro Jterihergare nec pro alio 
banno heribannum oomes exactare prsesumat, nisi, &c.*’ — Leg. 
Car. Mag. in Muratori, Diss. 19. p. 53. In later times the 
word was applied to shelter, lodgment, hospitality in gene- 
ral, as in G. herberge. It. albergoy Fr. auberge, an inn, or 
house for the harbouring of travellers ; OF. harOoroughy to 
harbouTy or give shelter to. 

I was httrbartoeles and ye herhoriden me. — Wiclif in R. 

Then went forth our pinnaces to seek harborow, and found many good 
harbours, of the which we entered into one with our shippes. — Hackluyt 
inH. 

Bret, herberc'hiay to give shelter, lodging, hospitality. 

Hard. Close, compacted, difficult. — B. G. hart, N. hardvy 
Goth, hardus. Gr. Kapros, Kparos, strength. 

Hardy. Fr. hardi, Bret, hevy hardiz. It. ardito, daring ; 
ardire, to dare. Fr. harier, hardier y OE. hardy y hardiehy to 
excite, set on, encourage. From the figure of setting on a 
dog, Fr. barer un chien. W. hyrrioy hyrddioy to set on, irritate, 
push, thrust, drive, make an onset ; hwrddy an assault, onset ; 
Bouchi hoarder les chiens, to set them 

Hyrte hine hord-wcard, the treasure- keeper animated him- 
self. -H£eowulf 5183. See Harass. 

Hare. G. hose. ^ 

To Hare. To scare or terrify. To Juire and rate them 
at every turn is not to teach them, but to vex and* torment 
them to no purpose.** — Ijocke on Education. Fr. barer un 
chien, to set on a dog. See Harass. 

E^irioot. * Haricot is described as small pieces of mutton 
partly boiled and then fried with vegetables, but without any 
reference to haricot beans. The meaning of the word seems 
to be sliced or hacked, the beans being so called because they 
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are served up sliced. Du. snij-boonent haricots, from mijden, 
to cut. Wallon halcote, to joggle, halkine, to haggle, bungle ; 
Bayonne haricotert to haggle.; Bouchi haricotierf a huckster. 
Fr. harigotf a kind oi jig.— Cot. See Daggle. 

Hark, Hearken, Hist. To harky to whisper. — Jam. ON. 
harky Bohom. hrky noise, hrcitiy to murmur, rustle. The 
effort of listening is directed to catch low sounds ; according- 
ly we intimate our wish that a person should listen by a re- 
presentation of the low sound to which his attention is to be 
directed. Thtis the Latins represented the low rustling 
sound mfltdo by a person moving by the letters st ! which 
were also taken as a command to listen or to keep still. The 
corresponding E. term is hist ! which may be rendered either 
hark ! or be silent ! 

Hist ! hold awhile [hem ! st ! manej, 

I hear the creaking of Glycerium’s door. 

Colman's Terence in R. 

W. husty a low or buzzing noise ; hustingy a whisper. 

In the same way hark ! is originally the representation of 
a rustling sound, then an intimation to listen. G. horcherty 
to listen. 

Harlot. Not originally appropriated to a female, nor even 
to a person of bad character. 

He was a gj^ntil harlot and a kind, 

A better feiaw sholde a man not find. 

Chaucer. Frol. 

A sturdy harlot went hem ay behind 
That was hir hostes man, and bare a sack, 

" And what men yave him, laid it on his back. 

Sompnours Tale. 

It seems to have simply signified a yoting man, from W. Aer- 
lavody herlody a youth, a stripling, herlodesy a damsel; then 
to have acquired the sense of a loose companion. These 
harlottes that haunt bordels of these foule women.** — ^Parson*s 
Tale. Harlotry y scurrilitas. — Wiclif. Ephes. c. 5. A simi- 
lar development of meaning is*8een in Fr. hardely hardeauy 
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a youth, ribald, vaurien, mauvais sujet.— Roquef. liar- 
delh, a youngs girl. The Lat. ad}iHer would seem originally 
to have signified no more than ,a young man. Gerro, a try- 
felour or a harlott. — Medulla. An harlott, halator, rusticus, 
72iima, joculator, nugator, scurrulus. To do harlott'y, scur- 
rari. — Cath. Ang. in Pr. Pm. 

Harm. AS. hearnty evil, harm ; ON. harmv, grief, sorrow, 
injury, harmay to grieve ; Sw. harniy anger, vexation ; harm- 
lifjy provoking. Gr. harmy affliction, trouble, graniy grief, 
sorrovS", vexation ; gmmlichy peevish, morose. 

Harness. Fr. Jiarnoisy Tt. arneHCy all manner oii harness, 
equipage, munition, furniture, or tackling, for sea or land ; 
wearing clothes, also an engine or device. — FI. Ilarnoin de 
.belly-furniture, meat and drink. — Cot. Tho mean- 
ing of the word is thus habiliment, furniture, and I have 
little hesitation in deriving it from Sp. gu-arncaVy guarnescet', 
to garnish, trim, adorn, to harness mules ; guarndSy parts of 
a tackle-fall ; guarniciony garniture, trimming, (in pi.) armour 
of defence ; harness of horses. Ptg. gtiarnecevy to provide, 
furnish, equip. G. harnischy armour. 

Harp. G. harfcy Fr. harpe. The instrument was probably 
named from the way of sounding it by plucking the strings 
with a hook or with the fingers. See next Article. 

Harpoon. Fr. harporiy a barbed iron for spearing fish, also 
a cramp-iron ; harpiriy a boat-hook. Fi'om harper y to seize, to 
gripe; se harper Vmi d Vautrey to grapple ; harpiy greedy, 
snatc]|^g or grasping at ; harpCy claws, talons ; Lang. arpOy 
a claw ; arpiy to clutch or scratch. Gr. dpwafw, Lat. raperey 
to seize, snatch, carry away. * 

Harridan. This word is one of those that are to be 
explained by the Walloon corruption of an initial 8ch to hy 
several examples of which are given under Hoaming. * On 
this principle the Du. schaerdcy acheurcy a breach or nick, 
becomes Wall, hard {a silent — Grandg.), Aar, haWy breach, 
nick, gap. — Remade. Hence hardly haurddy gap-toothed. 
Veie hardaiCy vieille brdchedent, old gap-toothed woman ; 
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To Hear. Hark ! hist / list f are all rejf)re8entatives of a 
low whispering or rustling sound ; then used interjection- 
ally to direct attention to sounds of that nature, and conse- 
quently used in the sense of listening, striving to catch sound, 
using the cars. It is probable that hear may have a like 
origin. Swiss Ilor / an interjection used to still an tuiquiet 
ox ; J3e still ! lienee Koren, O. aufhorcn, to cease, be still. 

Goth, hausjan, to j^ear. 

To Hearken. From hark f with the insertion of an e under 
the influence of a reference to hear. 

Hearse. We find this word applied to the solemn obsequy 
at funerals, or to a funeral monument. In modem times it 
is confined to the carriage in which the eoflin is conveyed. 
“ A cenotaph is an cmjrty funeral monument — in imitation of 
which our hearses hero in Enghuid are set up in churches 
during the continuance of a year, or for the space of certain 
months.” — Weever in Todd. 

The gawdy girlonds deck her grave, 

The faded flowers her corse embrave, 

O hevie Iwrsc ! — Shepherd’s Cal. 

The origin is the Fr. herce, a harrow, an iinplcment which 
in that country is made in a triangular form, not square as 
with us. Hence the name of hcrcc or hcrchc was given to a 
triangular framework of iron used for holding a number of 
candles at funerals and church ceremo?ivcs. Ileefce on a dede 
corce, piramis. — Pr. Pm. “In reliquis vero festivitatibus 
quibus accendi solet machiua ilia ferrea quae vulgo Erza 
vocatur, pro ilia lampadibus vitreis illustrctur.” — Statut. 
Abbat. Cluniac. in Due. “ Ferifi. quintfl., &c., et Babbato her- 
chia debet esse ad dextrum cornu magni ^iltaris et ibi debeut 
esse 26 cerei illuminati ad matutinas.” — “Volo quod 24 
torches et 5 tapers, quolibet taper pondere 10 librarum prac- 
paventur pro septdturfl med,'absquc ulh alio hereto.*’ — Testam. 
Johan, do Hevil, a. d. 1886, in Due. Ilensch. “ Cujus quidem 
sepulturao scu funeris nostri exequias more regio volumus ^ 
celebrare, ita quod pro praedictis exequiis iv herdee excellen- 
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tijc convonientcs regali — in locis subscriptis per exccutoros 
nostros preeparentur.” — Test. Ric. II. Rymer, vol. 8. 75, in 
Duo. llensch. The quantity of candles being the great dis- 
tinction of the funeral, the name of the frame which boro 
them came to be used for the wliolo funeral obsequies, or for 
the cenotaph at whoso head the candles were placed, and 
finally for the funeral carriage. 

At Poules his masse was clone, and dirj'go 
In Aern royall, semely to royalte. 

Ilardyng. ilieh. II. in Way. 

Jlrrre, a dedo body, corps. — Palsgr. 

Heart. Goth, hairto, Gr. naphia, Kpabia, Kfap, Lat. ror 
{cord'), It. citore, Fr. coetir, Gael, cridne, Tnth. szirdis, Russ. 
serdee, Sanscr. Jirid, hardi. 

Heart of Grace. To take heart of grace or pluck up heart 
of grace, to be of good heart. “ Ficca facca, faint not, hold 
out, imll up a good heart." — FI. 

If thou becst true and honest, 

And if thou findcst thy conscience clear from it. 

Pluck up a good heart . — B. Jonson. Talc of a Tub, act 3. sc. 2* 
Kyng Alisaundcr though hym weore wo, 
lie tok him god hcorte to. — Alisaunder, 6928. 

When the knight perceived that he could escape no ■way — he took a 
good heart and ran among the thickest. — Dr. Faustus, c. 52. 

Then as a stag in good.condition (a good hart) was in hunt- 
ing language called a hart of grease (Grisons vacca da grass, 
a fat cow), to pluck up a good heart was punningly converted 
into plucking up or taking a hart of grease, corrupted, when 
the joke wa^‘ no longer understood, into heart of grace. 

Hearth. AS. heorth, G. herd, area, floor, hearth. Gener- 
ally the floor or ground on which any operation is carried 
on. OG. Herth, the soil. Tacitus (Do moribus Germanorum) 
says, “ In commune Herthum, id est Terram colimt.” Swiss 
herd, soil, ground, earth ; herdnpfel, potato ; herdig, earthen ; 
herdelen, to have an earthy taste. 

Heat, Hot. OIsT. hita, hiti, iieat, boiling ; heitr, hot. 
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Ha4ML N. hadf Du. haze-noot, hazel-noot, the common nut. 
From the conspicuous husk or beard in which it is enveloped. 
Dan. htise, the beard of i^uts. Prov. Dan. haas, haser, the 
beard of corn ; /as, ^- r./nas, the beard of nuts. Bav. hosen, 
fesen, the husk of com. £. hose was formerly used in the 
same sense. Follicoli, the hiill, hose, peel or thin skin that 
oncloseth any wheat or rye when it is grpen. — FI. 

Hash. Cooked meat cut into small pieces for the purpose 
of being dressed a second Jiime. Fr. hachis, a hachey or 
hachee, a sliced gallimawfrey or minced meat. — Cot. From 
hacher, to hack or mince. 

Haslet, Hastener. A hog*s haslet, or harslet, the liver, 
heart, and lights of a pig. Corrapted from hastelets. Fr. 
hastille, hasterel, hastemenue, the pluck or gather of an 
animal. The sense is little roastings, from Fr. haste, a spit, 
also a piece of roast meat, hastelle, hastellet, hastille, a skewer, 
splinter, whence E. hastier, or corruptly hastener, a skreen 
to reverberate the fire on roasting meat. Hastier e, that 
rostythe mete, assator, assarius. — Pr. Pm. OFr. hastier, the 
rack on which the spit turns ; to haste, to roast. — Hal. . 

First to you I will schawe, 

The poyntes of cure al by rawe ; 

Of potage, kaatery and bakun mete. 

Liber Cure Cocorum in Way. 

All from Lat. hastaf. a spear, transferred to the signification 
of a spit. It is singular that the Du. should have arrived by 
a totally different track at so similar a form as harst, a roast, 
herdsien, harsten, to roast, apparently from heerde, hearth. — 
Kil. 

Hasp, Hapse. AS. hc^s, a lock, latch, or bolt of a door ; 
G. haspe, haspe, the hic^e of a door, catch into which the 
latcB falls ; ON. hespa, a clasp, buckle, also a hasp or hank 
of thread ; thread wound round a wheel so as to make a closed 
link. Sw. haspa, a latch, Du. haspe, haspel. It. aspo, aspolo, E. 
he^p, a reel to wind yam on. — 

From the snapping sound made by a clasp in closing. For 
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the same reason a clasp is also called a snap, and clapps ! 
(whence elapse, clasp) is an imitation of the same sound. 
PI. D. happen, happsen, to snap wit]i the jaws so as to let the 
sound happ, or happs, bo heard. — Danneil. Fr. happe, a 
clasp ; happer, to snap or snatch. 

On the same principle Du. gaspe, ghespe, a clasp, may be 
compared with F. g({sp, to snap after breath. 

Hassock. A tuft of sedge or rushes, a mat ; hassock-head, 
a matted head, bushy entangled head of hair. — Hal. Sc. 
hassock, a besom, anything bushy, a largo round turf of peat 
used as a seat.— Jam. Sp. haz, a bundle of hay, grass, or 
brushwood. Fin. hassa, a shaggy entangled condition ; hassa- 
paa (jooa, head), tangled hair; karwa-hassa {kartca, hair), 
having shaggy hair as a dog or bear ; hassiitaa, confuse vel 
tacit^ loquor, susurrans blatcro. From the sense of a con- 
fused sound the expression seems to have been transferred to 
an entangled mass. 

Haste, Hate. These words probably both have their origin 
in the cry has ! has I (Fin.), used in setting on a dog to 
attack or pursue, an act which in one point of view alfords 
the imago of urging or hurrying on, and in another of hos- 
tility, contest, and hate. See Heat. Fin. hasittaa, Fsthon. 
assitama. Lap. hasetet, hasketet, G. hetzen, to set on dogs ; 
Sw. haska or hasta pa nagon, to hurry one on, to urge one 
on ; haska efta o^ur, to pursue wild beasts ; haska ut, to 
drive out; OHQ. hazon (nacheifem), to emulate; hatego, 
emulation; hatungo, anger. Swiss hatz, anger, rancour, 
hatred — Stalder; (in Austria) wrangling, quarrel; OHG. 
helsl, anger — Dief. ; E. hasty, easily rotised to areger, excit- 
able ; Sw. hasta, to hurry, to push forward ; ON. hastr, 
fierce ; Imsta it, to threaten ; hostugr, austere, fierce ; Mid. 
Lat. asto animo, wd^ hostile intention ; adastiare, to pro- 
voke to war ; It. aschio, rancour, malice ; aschiare, to bear 
malice. Fr. hosier, hater, aastir, ahasUr, aatir, to irritate, 
provoke, excite ; hosier, hater, to hasten. Sesser, to incite, 
animate, also to hate. — Hoqvef. ** Aucuns desdits de Mons 
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aastirent de paroles ceux de Villers.** — Record, a. d. 1401. 

Raoulin plain de mauvais esprit respondit au suppliant, So 
tu me haateSy jc to battrai ttes bien.’*— a.d. 1375. “ Borart 

dit 4 Chauvet que s’li le hatoit que il luy donroit un bouffeau 
ou buffo.” — A. D. 1404, in Due. Henschcl. Lap. Juistetf to 
challenge to ffght, may explain Lat. hostis, an enemy. 

ON. eiia, to irritate, set on, to contend, etia oddum, to 
fight with spears. JEtiaz ii emn, maliguo affectu concitari in 
aliquem. At, instigation to fight, contest. Mid. Lat. atia, 
rancour. With the initial OSax. hnoti, irritatus, infensus ; 
AS. hettan, to persecute, pursue. ON. hata, G. hassen, to 
hate. Qoth. hatis, auger, liatyan, to hate. The same equiva- 
lence of forms with and without an initial h is seen in OSax. 
hatol, AS. atol, hateful, cruel. 

The connection between the ideas of setting on of animals 
to fight, and the angry passions, is also seen in Gael, stuig, 
incite, spur on, set dogs to fight (Lat. instigare), and Gr. 
oTi;yos, hatred. 

Hat. ON. hattr; Fris. hatte. 

Hatch, Hack. Two words of different derivations are pro- 
bably confounded. 

1. To Hatch, to fasten, from Du. haecJc, a hook, PI. D. 
haTien, to hook, hold fust. Idt Jiaket, it sticks fast, hacret res ; 
tohdk&n, to button. — Brem. Wtb. ** If in our youth we 
could pick up some pretty estate 'twere not amis to keep the 
door hatched.** — Pericles. To this form must bo referred the 
hatches of a ship, the valves which shut down the hold ; also 
hatches, floodgates to stop the course of water. — B. 

2. Du. heck, a barrier* of lath or trellice-work, a grating, 
gate, portcullis ; E. hatch, a half-door, frequently grated — 
B. ; hack, a rack for hay (a grating of rods through which 
the hay is pulled down); Sw. AacI*, a\edgo of branches, a 
palisade, coop for fowls, rack for horses ; Fin. hhkki, a cage 
or hurdle made of wattles. 

The root of this second division seems preserved in Esthon. 
haggo, bushes, twigs, rods ; Fin* hdko, g. hawon, fo branches. 
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whence hawikhoy a pine wood ; hatPoHtaa, to etrew with g^re^ 
branches ; hakeri, a hut of polos, hakuli, a palisade. Walach. 
hacu, twigs, branches, nods, AkfsiiAu, hitahiugi, brushwood. 

To Hatch. To break the eggshell and allow the young to 
come out. See Hack. 

Hatchet. Fr. hackery to hack ; hachereau, hachetfey a 
hatchet or small axe. Rouchi Aapcy an axe, hapiete, apiHcy 
a hatchet. 

Hatohel, Hassel, Hackle, Heckle. The toothed i9strument 
for combing flax is widely known by this name throughout 
Furope. Du. hekely G. hecJiel, Fin. hhkylay Walach. heheluy 
hetselay Hung. hAhely a heckle. Bohem. hachlowatiy wochlo- 
watiy to heckle. 

Probably from the hooks or teeth of which the instrument 
is composed. ** And yet the same must be better kembed 
with hetchel-teeth of iron (pcctitur ferreis haniis) until it be 
clensed from all the gross bark and rind.*’ — ^Holland. Pliny 
inR. , 

Hater. Properly a rag, then in a depreciatory sense a 
garment. 

I have but oon hool haler, quod Haukyn, 

I am the lasse to blame. 

Though it be soiled and selde clean. — P. P. 

AS. hceteruy clothing ; G. hader, a rag, tatter, worn-out 
clothes; Bay. hand~haderny handkerchief; frills ; 
hudely huder, rag, tatter. PI. D. haddevy tatter, verhadderny 
verhtddem, to entangle, ravel. The designation of a rag is 
commonly taken from the figure of shaking, fluttering in the 
wind. Thtis in E. tattet', to chatter — Hal., Du. Uatereny to 
stammer — Halma, Bav. tatterny to prattle, to shiver, 
tattermany a scarecrow, an imago of rags fluttering in the 
wind, we see the advance from the image of a broken soimd, 
a quivering movement, to E. tatter y a rag. In the same way 
we have Du. hatererty to falter — Kil., hutteren, to stammer 
—Halma, Sc. hatter y to speak thick and confusedly, hatter y 
hotter, a number of small animals in confused movement , — to 
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hatter t to be in a confused moving 8tate> to hotter ^ to simmer, 
rattle, shudder, shiver, totter^^ Swiss hottern^ to shake, leading 
to E. hater t 'Qo.\*hutten, ^in the senib of a rag. So also 
Swiss hudeltif to wabble^ dangle, "compared with hudeh a rag. 
Seo Dud. 

Hauberk, Habergeon. OFr. hauberCy It. mhergOf Prov. 
ausberc, from OIIG. halsberCf AS. heahbeorgy a coat of mail, 
from Jieahy the neck, and beorgan, to cover or defend. 

The diminutive Fr. hattbergeony a habergeon, is explained by 
Cotgr. a little coat of mail, or only sleeves and gorget of mail. 

Haughty. It. altiercy Fr. hautairty from hauty OFr. ?Multy 
high. 

Haunch. OHG. hlanchay and by the loss of tho A, lanchOy 
G. lankcy the flank. On tho other hand, by the loss of the /, 
It. ancay Fr. hanchcy tho haunch or hip. In the same way 
the OE. clatch is connected with catch on the one side and 
latch on the other. See Flank. * 

Haunt. From Bret, hent (corresponding to Goth, vinthy 
AS. sith), a way, henti, Fr. hanteVy to frequent, to haunt. 

To Have. Lat. habercy Goth, haban. 

Haven. ON. hSfiiy OFr. hacency havlcy mod. kavrcy a 
haven ; ON. hafnay to refuse, abstain, desert ; at hafna bodiy 
to refuse an invitation ; vinirnar hafna hSnnnty his friends 
desert him ; at hafna sig (to withdraw from the perils of the 
sea), to betake oneself to port. 

Havook. W. hafogy destruction, waste. jZZht hafog ! a 
cry when cows are committing waste in a neighbour's land. 
Perhaps originally a cry of encouragement to a hawk (AS. 
hqfoc) when^ loosed upon his prey. 

Cry havock ! and let loose the dogs of war. 

Haw, Hawthorn. AS. haguy a hedge, piece of enclosed 
land, dwelling-house.- Hence haga-thomy hedg;c- thorn, haw- 
thorn, the fruit of which are haws. • G. hagy a hedge, en- 
closure, shrub, thicket ; hag-apfely a crab ; hage-domy haw- 
thorn, dog-rose. Esthon. haggoy bushes, branches, twigs. 
See Hatch. 
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To Haw. To make sounds like haw^ haw, between one's 
words in speaking. 

Hawk. AS. hafoe, ON. hauler,, G. haMchi, OHG. hapuh, 
W. hebog. Lap. hapak, haukha. Fin. hamkka, haukka. The 
immediate origin seems preserved in Fin. hawia, voracious, 
while the ultimate derivation is probably to be found in the 
root hap, exemplihed in Fr. hopper, to seize. Lap. hapadet, to 
grasp at. From the same root hauki, a pike, known for its 
voracity among fish, as the hawk among birds. 

To Hawk. 1. W. hochi, to hawk, to clear the throat. 
Magy. hhk, clearing the throat, phlegm. An imitation of 
the sound produced. Dan. harke, to hawk, harkla, to spit. 
ON. hark, creaking. 

To Hawk, 2, Hawker. A hawker is one who cries his 
goods for sale about the streets or ways ; to hawk, to cry 
goods for sale. N. hauka, hua, huga, to cry, to shout. Pol. 
huk, roar, din, clangour ; hukac, to whoop, hoot, hallow. W. 
hw, a hoot, hwa, to halloo, to shout ; hwchw ! a cry of hollo, 
a shout, scream; Bret, ioua, iouc'ha, to cry, to shout, Fr. 
hucher. Pic. huquer, to call or cry. Hence Mid. Lat. huccus, 
uccus, cry ; hucagium, or cridagium, criagiiim, the duty pay- 
able on crying the sale of wine. Ghacun tavemier de St. 
Nicolas est tenu de nous rendre et poier chacun an, pour cha- 
cun tonneau que il vend on I’an, maille pour criage, et nous 
sommes tenus de crier leur vin d lour requeste.” — Record, 
A. D. 1289, in Due. Hensch. ** Item de qualibet veyssellatd 
vini expositd in villd prsedietd levantur quatuor denarii, vide- 
licet unus pro cridagio et tres pro mensuris." — a. d. 1309, 
ibid. Videlicet quod hucagium seu clamor tabemarum et 
collatio hucagii seu clamoris in Majori^ — et orane jus quod 
habet in cellerid, et in collatione ejusdem, nobis — libera mane- 
bunt. — A. D. 1269 in Carp. 

. We might be tempted to explain from this source the de- 
signation of the huckster who went about the town selling 
and doubtless crying their goods. ** Qe nul hukater estoise 
en certain lieu mais voisentparmila vile."-— Liber Albus 690* 
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But a wider comparison compels us to refer huckster to an> 
other source. 

Hawser. See Halse. 

Hay. Goth, havt, grass; AS. hedff, h£g, ON. Acy, Du. 
homoCf hauw, hoy ( — Kil.), grass cut and dried for fodder. 
Esthon. hain, hay, grass ; Fin. heina. Lap. suoincy Lith. szenaSy 
Magy. szena, hay. • 

Hazard. Sp. azar, unlucky throw ^ the dice, disaster. 
It. zara, a die, the game of hazardy an unlucky cast; zara a 
chi tocca, bad luck to him to whom it falls. Mod. Gr. Copt, 
a die ; Alb. zar, a die, luck. Arab, jasaruy to play with dice. 

Haze, Hazy. Haze, a thick fog; it hazes, it misles small 
rain. — -.B. Possibly from ON. and AS. has, hoarse, the sig- 
nification passing on from thickness of voice to thickness of 
atmosphere. 

To Haze, Hazle. To dry linen. — ^Hal. “Those that by 
that happy w’ind of thine didst hazle and dry up the forlorn 
dregs and slime of Noah’s deluge.’’ — Roger’s Naaman the Sy- 
rian in Trench. Fr. hosier, h&lcr, to dry in the air, to wither 
from drought. Rouchi hast, dried by the heat, burnt. N. 
hmsa, to dry in the wind, to breathe hard ; hoBS, a framework 
for drying hay and corn in the field ; Sw. hces, cocks of hay. 

To Heal, Health, Holy. G. heil, whole, sound, entire, in 
good health ; heilig, inviolable, inviolate, secure from injury^ 
sacred, holyt Gr. whole, entire. With an initial s in- 

stead of h (as in Lat. sal, compared with Gr. oAy, W. hal) 
we have Lat. solus, alone (undivided), parallel with Gr. bKos ; 
salms, sound, and salus {saluf), corresponding to hallow, 
health. Ai^the healing of a wound is the joining of the skin 
and covering up gf. the wound, the word seems connected 
with AS. helan, to hiU or cover, though it is by no means 
clear that the latter signification is the earliest in the order of 
development. 

Heam. See Home. 

Heap. PI. D. Aoqp, G. haufe, ON. hopr, AS. heap, a heap^ 
crowd. 
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To Hear. Hark ! hist / list f aro all representatives of a 
low whispering' or rustling sound ; then used inteijection- 
ally to direct attention to sounds that nature, and conse- 
quently used in the sense of listening, striving to catch sound, 
, using the ears. It is probable that hear may have a like 
origin. Swiss Hor ! an interjection used to still an miquiet 
ox ; 13e still ! lienee h'oren, G. aufhorcu, to cease, be still. 

Goth, hausjan, to ^ear. 

To Hearken. From hark ! with the insertion of an e under 
the influence of a reference to hear. 

Hearse. Wc find this word applied to the solemn obsequy 
at funerals, or to a funeral monument. In modern times it 
is confined to the carriage in which the cofliii is conveyed. 
“ A cenotaph is an empty funeral monument — in imitation of 
wliich our hearses here in Diigland are set up in churches 
during the continuance of a year, or for the space of certain 
months.” — Weever in Todd. 

The gawdy girlonds deck lier grave, 

'fhe faded flowers her corse embrave, 

O hevie lierse ! — Shepherd’s Cal. 

The origin is the Fr. herce, a harrow, an implement which 
in that country is made in a triangular form, not square as 
with us. Hence the name of hercc or herche was given to a 
triangular framework of iron used for holding a number of 
candles at funerals and church ceremo?i‘iLC8. Ucefee on a dede 
corce, pirainis. — I’r. Pm. “ In reliquis vero festivitatibus 
quibus accendi solet machina ilia ferrea qum vulgo Erza 
vocatur, pro ilia lampadibus vitreis illustretur.” — Statut. 
Abbat. Cluniac. in Due. “ Ferid quintfl, &e., et Kabbato her~ 
chia debet esse ad dextrum cornu magni #iltaris ct ibi debent 
esse 26 cerei illuminati ad matutinas.” — “ Volo quod 24 
torches et 5 tapers, quolibet taper pondcre 10 librarum prm- 
parentur pro seprdturct mefl'absque ullo alio hercio.” — Testam. 
Johan, de Nevil, a. d. 1386, in Due. Ilcnsch. “ Cujvis quidem 
sepulturae sou funcris nostri exequias more regio voltimus . 
celebrare, ita quod pro praedictis exequiis iv herem excellen- 
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tisic! coiivenientes regali — in locis subscriptis per cxecutorcs 
nostros praoparentur.” — Test. Ric. II. Rymor, vol. 8. 75, in 
Dnc. Ilensch. The quantity of candles being the great dis- 
tinction of the funeral, the name of the frame which boro 
tliem came to be used for the whole fiuieral obsequies, or for 
the cenotaph at whoso head the candles were placed, and 
finally for the funeral carriage. • 

At Poulcs his masse was done, and dirygc 
In /lerx royal 1, scmely to royaltc. 

Hardy ng. Ilich. II. in Way. 

IlercCy a dodo body, corps. — Palsgr. 

Heart. Goth, huirto, Gr. Kaphia, Kpabia, Keap, Rat. cor 
(cord'). It. ciiorc, Fr. cociir, Gael, cridnc, Rith. szirdis, Russ. 
scrdcc, Sanscr. hrid, hard}. 

Heart of Grace. To talco heart of grace or pluck up heart 
of grace, to bo of good lieart. ** Ficca/acca, faint not, hold 
out, ap a good heart.” — FI. 

If thou becst true and lioncst, 

• And if thou findcst thy conscience clear from it, 

Pluck up a good heuct. — B. Jonson. Tale of a Tub, act 3. sc. 2* 
Kyng Alisaunder though hym weorc wo, 

I le tok him god hcortc to. — Alisaunder, 6928. 

When the knight per'ceived that he could escape no way — he took a 
good head and ran among the thickest. — Dr. Faustus, c. 52. 

Then as a stag in good. condition (a good hart) was in hunt- 
ing language called a hart of grease (Grisons vacca da grass, 
a fat cow), to pluck up a good heart was puniiingly converted 
into plucking up or taking a hart of grease, cornipted, when 
the joke wa^' no longer understood, into heart of grace. 

Hearth.. AS. heorth, G. herd, area, floor, hearth. Gener- 
ally the floor or ground on which any operation is carried 
on. OG. llerth, the soil. Tacitus (Re moribus Germanorum) 
says, “ In commune Herthum, id est Terram colunt.’* Swiss 
herd, soil, ground, earth ; herddpfel, potato ; herdig, earthen ; 
herdelen, to have an earthy taste. 

Heat, Hot. ON. kita, hiti, ticat, boiling ; heitr, hot. 
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angry ; G-. heat, passion, anger ; heiss, hot, vehement, 

ardent. , 

"VVe have seen under Abet and Entice that the figure of 
setting on a dog to fight gives a designation to the act of 
* lighting a fire, and even to the materials of combustion, in 
Lat. fiiio, Fr. tison, a fire-brand. And if the same line of 
inquiry is pushed a little further it will be hard to avoid the 
conclusion that the G. hitze and E. heat have their origin in 
the same figure. If the G. hetzen, anhetzen, to set on dogs 
to fight or attack, to incite, inflame, provoke, Sw. hetsa, to 
set on, to heat, and the like, stood by themselves, no one 
would doubt that the idea of heating the passions of the ani- 
mal was the foundation of the expression. lJut when we com- 
pare the liissing or snarling sounds used in setting on dogs. 
Fin. ?tas / ns / Lap. hos f Serv. osh ! PI. I), hiss ! W, //yr ! 
E. ss ! st ! ts ! It. izz! uzz! we find it irnjiossible either to 
suppose that these are derived from a word signifying heat, 
or to separate the G. and Sw. forms above mentioned from 
the other verbs manifestly founded on the cry of instigation. 
Lap. hasetet, hasketet, hotsalef, Serv. oshkati, N. hirra, Daii. 
tirre, PI. D. hissen (E. tiss, to hiss), Sw. tussa, Du. \isscheny 
hitschen, hitsen, hiissen (- Kil.), It. izzare, uzzare, tizzare, stiz~ 
zare, to incite, set on, provoke. From izzare , to provoke, wo 
have izza, anger — FI., and in like manner from G. hetzen, hitze, 
passion, fur}-^, ardour, heat. Sw. heMt, to set on, to heat ; 
hetsig, hot, burning ; hetta, heat, passion. 

Heath. Goth, haithi, aypos, the open country ; haithivisks, 
aypios, wild ; ON. heidi, a waste, heidi jord, waste, barren 
land, heath ; haudr, uncultivated land ; G. hetde, a heath, 
waste, barren extent of country ; heide-kraut, heath and other 
plants that grow on barren wastes. The plant heath is no 
doubt so named from growing on barren heaths. 

Heathen. Goth, haithno, *EAAtjj;is, Marc 7. 26. G. heide, 
a heathen. The word bears a singular resembl'ance to Gr. 
eOvi), the Gentiles, but if it were derived from that source it 
must have passed through the form of Lat. Ethnici, which 
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could hardly have produced G. Jteide. We must then sup- 
pose that it is the equivalent of loit. payanm, moaning origin- 
ally countr}'^ people, from Goth, haithi, the open country. 
Du. heyde, heydetiy homo agrestis et incultus, a clown, a 
pagan, heathen. — Kil. 

To Heave. Goth, hqi^'an, ON. hejia, AS. hchhan, G. heben, 
to lift. . 

Heaven. AS. heofon, Goth, himins, OHG. himil, Qr.Jiitnmel, 
a canopy, an arched or vaulted covering, the sky, heaven. 

Dicfenbach would separate himmel from himins, or heaven / 
supposing the latter to* be derived from heben, to heave, what 
is lifted up on high. It is not doubtful however that the 
two are radically the same, differing only in the adoption of a 
formative / or ?/. 

The sound of v and m immediately before an n frequently 
interchange ; Dan. heme, N. hemna, to revenge ; OSw. jafnan, 
Jamnan, always ; AS. efne, in composition emne, even, equal ; 
ON. sofna, Sw. somna, to fall asleep ; ON. safna, AS. som- 
yian, to collect. 

There is then no difficulty in identifying Goth, himins 
with OSax. hehan, E. heaven. The word was understood by 
the Saxons themselves in the sense of covering. “Sage me 
for hvilcum thingum heofon sy gehaten heofon ? lo the sage 
for thon he beheleth call thaet hym beufon byth.” Tell me 
why heaven is called l eaven ? I tell you because it covereth 
all that is beneath it. — Dialogue of Saturn and Solomon. 
Thorpe. A consciousness of the same meaning is indicated in 
a passage of Otfrid quoted by Ihre. So himil thekit thaz 
land. As wide as heaven covers earth. From the same root 
OSw. himin, the membrane which covers the brain (identified 
by Ihre with Gr. hymen, the membrane which covers the 
foetus in the womb) ; himmels horn (for himlost horn), skin- 
less barley ; hemlig, secret, covered. Swiss himmel, skin 
which forms on the surface of liquids after standing. 

Heavy, Heft. AS. hefig, ON. hdfngr, heavy ; hiifgi, weight, 
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tho object of the act of heating. He/tf weight, pressure. — 

Hal. 

Hedge. AS. hegge, G. ?iag, 'a .bush, shrub, thicsket, en- 
closure, hcflgc ; heeke^ a tliicket, a quickset hedge. Du. Jiaag^ 
hegghe, a thorn-bush, thicket, hedge, also a hurdle. — Kil. 
llmg-doorn, hawthorn. Suffolk ketch, a thicket, a hedge. 
From Fin. hako, fir*branchcs, Esthon. haggo, Walach. hacu, 
bushes, twigs,* roils. See Hatch. 

To Heed. AS. hedan, Du. hoeden, G. kuten, to keep, guard, 
observe. Jloedcn dc beeslen, to watch cattle. 

Heel. AS. kcl, ON. hxcU, Du. hid. 

To Heel. AS. hyldnn, to incline. ITyra andwlitan on 
oorthen kgfdtni.'’ They bent tlieir looks on the earth .—Luk. 
24. 5. ON. holla, to incline, to lean towards ; hnllr, inclined 
towards, inclination ; holla, to pour — Egilsson ; Dan. hcldo, 
to slope, doidine, lean, to tilt a vessel, to pour. Perhaps this 
last may be the original sense of the word. To hole, or hoH, 
to pour out. — Hal. “ And bclyve he garte holle down the 
water on the erthe before alle his men.” — MS. Hal. 

m 

“ II won me asaileth buruhwes other castles theo thet bcoth 
withiiiucm heldoth schaldindd water ut.” — pour scalding 
water out. — Ancron Hiwle 246. In the same way Fr. terser, 
to pour, seems to preserve the original meaning of Lat. vergere, 
to decline, incline. ** Spumantesque mero paterae verguntur.” 
— Statius. 

Heifer. AS. hoafore, Prov. E. heckfor, heifker. Hekfero, 
juvenca — Pr. Pm. ; heefordo, a yong cowc, genissc. — Palsgr. 
in Way. Du. hokkeling, a heifer, from hok, a pen or cote. 
The second syllabic of heifer may bo a modificution of G. 
for so, a heifer. 

Height. Sec High. 

Heinous. Fr. haineux, from haine, malice, hate, rancour ; 
hair, OFr. hadir, to hate. — Diez. 

Heir. OFr. hoir, Lat. hceres. 

To Hole, Hill, Hile. To cover. IliUier, a tiler. 
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Thei hilnd them I telle thee 
Witt* loves of a figc tree. 

A poor person says, ** Jt takes a great deal to hill and fill 
so many children.” Goth, huljan^ G. hilllen, to veil or cover, 
to wrap ; huUe, clothing, mantle, cover. ON. hylia, to hide ; 
G. Jiillsp, tho covering of a thing, hull, husk, pod. AS. helan, 
to conceal, cover. 

Hell. Tho place of the dead, or j)lace where the ,doad aro 
punished. ON. TTel, death ; TleJ, Ilolia, the Goddtiss of death. 
At s?u i hel, to strike dead ; hel-hlur, death-pale, livid; hcl- 
bfinda, fatal blindness ; hel-sot, death sickness ; heUviti, the 
punishment of tho dead, whence Dan. Jtclcede, TIell. Magy. 
h(drn, to die, haloft, a corpse. Gr. oAecrdai, to die. 

Helm, 1, Helmet. Goth, htims, ON. hiabnr, G. helm. It. Sp. 
elmo, Fi’. lioaume, helmet. 01*tg. ehno, a covering, unum 
clmum laboratuin pro .super ipsuni altare.” — Record, a . i >. 1087, 
in Diez. J’erhaps tho same notion of jprotecting may bo the 
root of Du. helm, the creeping grass which protects the sandy 
shores of Holland. N. of E. helm, a covering. — B. 

ON. hilma, to cover, hide ; hilming, concealment ; i hil- 
mingu, under pretext ; hihntr, protector, (poet.) king. Lilh. 
fizaimas, Russ, schlcm, schelom, a helmet. 

2. Helnie or the rotherc of a ship, tomo, plectrum. — Pr. 
Pm. ON. hialmitn, rudder ; hialmunrolr, Du. helm-stoch, tho 
tiller. 

Perhaps the helce or handle by which tho ship is managed, 
a word which in some cases takes the form of helm. 

Help. Goth, hilpan, ON. hialpay G. helfen, Lith. szelpti, 
to help, to take care of ; gelbeti, to help, to save ; gilbti, to 
receive help ; pagalha, help, assistance. 

Helter-skelter. PL D. hulter-polter, holter-di-polter, an 
exclamation imitating a loud rattling noise ; huller-dc~hiiller, 
an exclamation indicating hasty action. — Danncil. Hulter 
de hulter, in a great hurry, hand over head. — Brem. Wort. 
Du. holder de holder, pell-mell, in confusion, topsy-turvy. 

Helve. AS. helf, Bav. heM, kelben, halt, Swiss halm, han- 
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die of an axo or hammer ; G. hehriy handle or a tool, stock of 
an anchor. OG. helm-parten, axe with a long handle, hal- 
berd. .■ 

To Hem. To confine, surround, enclose. — R. G. henimen, 
(p stop the ihotion of a body, to skid the wheel of a waggon, 
to stoi> the com'se of water, to thwart or hinder a proceeding. 

• >Sw. hamma, Pol. hcanowac , to restrain, chock, put a stop to ; 
hamulec, restraint, curb. 

The immediate origin is probably the G. interjection of 
prohibition Hamm ! (Kiittn.) or Hmnm ! (Brem. Wtb.) 
•Stop ! Let it alone ! Hamm holhi (in zaum lialten), to keep 
under control. — Danneil. The sound of clearing the throat 
is represented by the syllable hem ! exjdained by AVorcostei’, 
an exclamation of which the uttcranee is a sort of half- 
voluntaiy cough, and which, being the preparation for speak- 
ing, is used for the purpose of calling to a person at a dis- 
tance. To hem a person (Du. hemmen, hummen)^ to call him 
b}’’ crying hem ! — B. From thence to the notion of stopping 
one is a natural transition ; Du. hemmen, sistcre, rctincro. — 
Biglotton. We then pass on to the notion of checking, con- 
trolling, confining. See Ho. 

Hem. The hem of a garment, from the verb to hem, is 
that which binds round the edges and prevents them from 
ravelling. It was formerly used in the sense of a border of 
any kind, and not merely a sowing dovrn of the edge as rft 
present ; fimbria, limbus, ora. — Pr. Pm. 

In opposition to the foregoing it is possible that hem may 
be a parallel form corresponding to seam, as AV. hal to Lat. 
sal, salt ; but the evidence upon the whole points* the other 
way. W. hem, a hem, seam, border. N. Fris. hcam, hem ; 
sHum, scam. — Johansen. 

Hemp. Lat. cannabis, Du. hennip, G. hanf, ON. hanpr, 
Lith. kanape. 

Hen. A female fowl. ON. hann, he, hun, she ; hani, G. 
hahn, a cock ; huhn, henne, a hen. Sw. hannar och honor, 
cocks and hens, males and females. Dan. han, he, mule ; 
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han-kat, mule cat ; han-spurv, ccMjk-sparrow ; liane^ a cock, 
male of domestic fowl ; huny she, female of animals, hen. of 
birds. It should be observed hurt becomes hen in the oblique 
eases. PI. I), heeken and seeken, male and female of animals, 
cock and hen of birds. 

Henchman. A supporter, one who stands at one’s haunch. 
So It. fiancare, to flank, by met. to urge or sot on ; (in 
heraldry), to support aims. A sidesman is a parish officer who 
assists the churchwardens. 

Hend, Kent. To seize. Goth, fra-, ns-hinthan, to take 
captive ; OHG. heri-huuta, AS. hath, capture, prey ; OFris. 
handa, henda, to seize, ON. hernia, to seize, to happen, the 
connection between these ideas being shown under Happen. 
“ 1 hentc, T take by violence, or to catch, Je hapjtc.” — Palsgr. 
Sw. handa, to ha})pcn. It is perhaps from this souse of the 
verb rather than from the noun hand that was formed the 
OE. hendc, courteous, agreeable, in accordance with G. gefal- 
lig, falling in with the feelings of another, complaisant, agree- 
able. 

The original image is snapping with the jaws at something ; 
Sc. hansh, haunsh, to snap or snatch at, violently to lay hold 
of — Jam. ; OFr. hancher, to gnasp or snatch at with the 
teeth. — Cot. “Men — havyng on her shuldres and on her 
holmes sharp pikes that if the olifaunt wolde oughte henche 
or catch hem (poste-et apprehendere), the pricks shulde let 
hem.” — Trovisa in Way. 

Her. Adjective of OE. heo, she. 

Herald. Fr. herauld, heraut ; It. araldo. From OHG. 
haren, to shout. See Harrow. 

Herd. A troop of cattle or the person who takes care of 
them, in both of which senses herde was used in OG., Fris., 
&c. — Kil.; G. hirt, a herdsman, used in composition, as 
het'd in E. shepherd, cowherd, &c. Hirtcn, to herd cattle. 

Probably the herd of cattle is named from the act of herd- 
ing, and not vice versS,. ON. hirda, to keep, guard ; hir- 
dingi, a shepherd ; hilird, a heM of cattle. Fr. harde, hourde. 
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a herd of deer. — Cot. The name of a herd ot cattle is com- 
monly taken from the act of driving, and that again from a 
representation of the cries used in setting on the dog which 
performs by far tlio greater part of the shepherd’s work. 
\Ve speak in English of a drove of cattle, from driven as Gr. 
ay€kr), a herd, from ayta, to drive. Mag}', haitanif to drive, 
signifies also to pasture cattle, and thence haitsuTy a shep- 
herd. ON. heita, to bait, or sot on a dog, gives rise to 
Sw. beta hosJia2y, to feed cattle, as the image of hissing on a 
dog explains the PI. D. de schaop hissen, to herd sheep with 
a dog. — Danneil. On the same principle Er. harile, a herd, 
may be explained from harcry to set on a dog. In some 
dialects the term for sotting on a dog takes a d after the ?*, 
which forms the essential part of the word. N. hirrOy W. 
hyrrio, to set on a dog ; hyrddiOy to irritate, thrust, drive, 
make an onset; hwrdd, onset — Lewis; Pouchi hourder vn 
chioiy to set on a dog. Hence the name would naturally pass 
to the herd of sheep, the main object of the action, or to the 
general end in view, the care of the flock, as in ON. hirdUy 
to guard, keep, defend. See Hardy. On the other hand a 
plausible explanation may bo found in the point of view 
which regards the penning of the flock as the most import- 
ant part of the shepherd’s care, while the fencing most gener- 
ally resorted to for the purpo.se would be that composed of 
hurdles or wattled brandies. The office the shepherd theif 
might naturally be named from G. hUrde, a hurdle or wattled 
fence, schaf-hurde, a slieep-fold. Schafe in die hUrden thuny 
to fold sheep. 

At a much later period of history we find wattled work 
employed as a defence in the siege of cities, and the root Kurd 
is again connected with the ideas of care and safety. 

lit quee reddebant tutos hurditia mures. 

Willelm. Brito in Due. 

IlnrdarCy to defend with wattle work, and even, it appears, 
to guard in general. 
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Hurdari tunes et propugnacula, muros 
Subtus fulciri fecit. — ^Ibid. 

Kt Tiderunt quod timorem habucrunt dc obsidionc et attornati sunt 
quatuor homines dc cominunia ad unumquemque quarncllum custodien- 
dum ct hurdandum cum. — Norman Kec. in Due. 

In the some way N. hirdtty to guard, hirdr, safe, may have 
arisen from the shepherd’s use of hurdles in guarding his 
flock. 

Here. Sec lie. 

Heriot. AS. here-gcatUy wig-gcat, wig-gcatice, warlike 
habiliments, from here or wig, war, and geatwe, apparattis. 

Hi in icig-geatftwuM 
Aldrum nethdon. 

They in warlike habiliments ventured their lives. — Beowulf. 

The latter part of the word is identical with Lith. gdtawos, 
ready ; Walach. gata, ready, complete ; gatin', to prepare, 
apparatus. 

Hero. The Gr. »;pa)s may probably be the equivalent of 
Lat. vir. The primitive sense seems preserved in Fin. uros, 
adult male, male of animals, bravo man, man exhibiting the 
manly character in an eminent degree ; uro-teho (tcko=act), 
factum hcroicum.' 

• Heron, Egret. The AS. hragra exhibits the most compre- 
hensive form of the name, whence, on the one hand, G. reiger, 
PI. D. reier, and on. the other Sw. hiigr. Ban. haire. The 
augmentative termination jjroduces It. aghironv, aironc, Fr. 
egron ( — Voeab. do Bcrri), hairou, heron, in contradistinction 
to aigrette, egrette (with the dim. termination), the small 
heron or vgret. Fr. hcronccan, a young heron, gives E. 
heromhaw. 

The origin of the name is probably the harsh cry of the 
bird. W. cregyr, a screamer, a heron ; creg, hoarse. 

Herring. Fr. hareng, G. Miring. 

To Hew. ON. hdggva, to strike, to cut ; AS. heawian, Bu. 
hauioen, G. hauen, to hew. Prov. E. hag, to hack. See 
Haggle. 
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Hey-day, Hoity-toity. G. Heyda ! Heym ! exclamations of 
high spirits, active enjoyment. Hence E. hey-day, the vigour 
and high spirits of youth, where the spelling is probably 
modified under an erroneous impression that there is some- 
>hing in the meaning of the word which indicates a certain 
period of life. 

. At your apje 

Tho heyday of the blood is tame, it’s humble, 

And waits upon the judgment. 

In the same way Sw. hojta, to shout, explains K. hoit, to 
indulge in riotous and noisy mirth — AVebster ; to kite up and 
down, to run idle about the country — Hal. ; highty-tighty, 
frolicsome, thoughtless. — Thomson. “ He lives at home, and 
sings and hoits and revels among his drunken companions.” 
— B. and F. Cotgrave explains estve en nes gogucs, to bo 
frolic, lusty, all a-hoit, in a merry mood. II est si cheval, lie 
is set on cock-horse, he is all a-hoight, lie now begins to 
Haunt it» — Cot. 

Hence hoity-toity, and in a somewhat weaker sense hey-day, 
are frequently used as exclamations implying that tho per- 
son addressed is all a-hoit, in an excited state, or is assuming 
airs unsuitable to his position. Hoity-toity ! Well to bo sure ! 

We have in this exclamation the origin of Fr. hnit, liveli- 
ness, gladness ; haiter, to cheer up, to like well of, dehaiter, 
to discourage, to be ill at ease, .sonhaitlr, to wish for, which 
has given much trouble to etymologists. 

Hioket, Hiccup, Hiccough. J)u. Ink, hicicse, hnckup, Bret. 
hik, Fr. hoquet, OF. snieJeup, hiccup. Du. hikken, snikken, 
hteksen, OE. yex, to sob. All direct representations of the 
sound. 

Hide. G. haut, Du. huyd, ON. laid, hydi, Lat. cutis, Qr. 
aKVTos, skin of a beast. ON. hyda, to skin a beast, to give a 
hiding or flogging. 

Hide of Land. As much as could be tilled by a single 
plough. The word is still used as a measure of land in Nor- 
way. . 
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To Hide. To conceal, to cover. Du. hoeden, hueden, to 
keep, protect, cover. W. huddo, to cover, shade, darken. 
N. hide, the lair of beast, atde seg (of a bear), to seek co. 
vert ; ON. hyd-hiorn, a bear in hybernation. 

Hideous. Frightful. OFr. hide, hisde, hidour, hisdour 
dread. 

Tel hide en a et telle frdour 

Caoir se laisae, de paour. — Fab. et Contes 1. 354. 

Kant ele vit le cors sans vie 

Hidor ot de ce qu’ele vit. — Ib. 4. 324. 

La for^s cstoit hisdouse et fade, the forest was grisly and 
enchanted. — Dioz. La char par hidour on hommo fremist, 
flesh in man quakes for dread.-- Bibles worth. 

The derivation roust plainly be from a word signifying to 
shudder. Sw. hisna, to shudder, hisklig, Dan. hceslig, horri- 
ble, hideous. Du. heyaeUck, heysig, eyselick, eysig, horrible, 
from eyaen, or ijsen, to shudder. PI. D. huddern, to shudder. 
— Danneil. 

1 1 

To Hie. AS. higan, higian, to endeavour, to hasten ; higon, 
diligent. To pant is explained by Bichardson, to blow 
quickly and shortly, and conscqticntly, to pursue eagerly, 
to desire with strong emotion ; and our present word aflbrds 
another example of tlio same train of thouglit. Du. hiighen, 
to pant ; Dan. ?iige, hive, hie efter veiret, to pant, to gasp for 
breath ; hiye, to pa?; t for, to covet. In the same way the 
Lat. aveo, to desire earnestly, to strive for, seems connected 
with Gr. aoa, to breatlie. 

“Et mora quao fluvios passim refraennt aventesf which re- 
strains the rivers hasting on their course. Higan, like E. 
sigh, is a direct imitation ; W. igian, to sigh, to sob. 

Higre, Eager, Aker. The commotion occasionally made in 
certain rivers by the meeting of the tide and' current is 
known by the foregoing names. Akyr of the sea flowynge, 
impetus mans. — Pr. Pm. Taylor the water poet describes 
the phenomenon on the coast of Lincolnshire, 
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— the flood runs there with such great force. 

That I imagine it outruns a horse ; 

And with a head some four loot high that rores, 
li an ihe sodaine swells and beats the shores ; — 

It hath lessc mercy than bcare, M'olfe, or tyger, 

And in those countries is called the hyger. 

Taylor in Narcs. 

Any sudden inundation of tlic sea is culled an egot\ at 
Ilowdeu in Yorkshire. — Kcunet in Ilal. The essential 
meaning seems a swelling of the waters apparently arising 
from some internal cause. 

Wei know they the remue (Fr. remiier, to stir) if it aryse. 

An aker it is dept, 1 understunde, 

Whose xnyght there may no sliippe or wynd wyt stonde. 

This remue in th’ occian of propre kynde, 

Wj-toutc wynde hath his commotioun. — MS. in Way. 

The term is obviously identical with Bav. hidl, higi, ap- 
plied to a rising of the underground water level which has the 
effect of jj^ooding cellars and low grounds in the neighbour- 
hood of rivers by soakage from beneath. When tliis occurs 
they say that the Hull risesy giving the name of llidl-watcrs 
to the floods so produced. — Schmcller. 

The only churaeter in common to this phenomenon and the 
IS. higre, is that both consist in a spontaneous swelling or 
rising of the water, without the action of river floods in the 
one case or of wind in the other. It h probable then that 
the origin may be preserved in N. Fris. hiecn, to rise or 
swell as water, to raise or make higher — Bendsen, although 
in the Fris. verb the final g is lost, which appears in E. high 
and higre, and in Du. hoog, high. 

High, Height. AS. herth, Goth, hatihs, ON. ha, G. hoch, 
W. nchel, high. 

Higler, To Higgle. ILigler, one who carries about pro- 
visions for sale. — W^ebster. Ilegler, one who buys provisions 
brought up out of the country in order to Sell them again by 
retail. — B. To higgle (as to huck from huckster), to chaffer, 
to be nice and tedious in making a bargain. — Webster. 
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Perhaps radically identical with huckatert as we find Bav. 
hugkler, hugkner. Swab, huhlery huker, Du. hoecker, hucker^ 
G. hokey hoker^ an cn>.-rosser, huckster, provision -dealer. On 
the other hand it can hardly be separated from Westerwald 
hutschler^ Nassau hiizler, one who carries about meal or corn in 
sacks on a horse for sale. Swiss hodeln, hudeln, to traffic in 
com ; korn-hudl^ir, an engrosser, regra'tcr of com, corn- 
broker. Bav. Iliideln, to drive a petty trade ; hddl~2>auern, 
peasants going to load salt, who bought up corn on their 
route and carried it to dispose of at their market. The notion 
of hitching up the price seems the prevailing one, but we may 
notice Alsace hutzeln ( — Westerwald. Idiot.), Swab, hocklen, 
to carry on the back ; PI. D. kiick-bak^ kukke-hak, pickaback. 

Hilarity. The root of Lat. Jiilaris, cheerful, seems pre- 
served in Fin. hikum, hillalUt ludibuudus strepo, lactus tumul- 
tuo ; hilastaa, strepens ludo ut pueri ; hilaus, strepitus lu- 
sorius. 

Hilding. A low person. — Ilal. An idle jade. — Kennott. 

Our superfluous lacquies were enow 
To purge the field of such a hilding foe. — H. v. 

W. hult, hiiltan, a stupid, moping person. Pol. hultaj, knave, 
rogue, slothful, idle ; Fin. hulth, homo rcjcctancus, chiefly 
applied to a servant who seeks a new master every year. 

Hill. Du, heuvel, hovel, G. hugel, hill. PI. D. hull, groB- 
hull, a mound, tuft of "grass growing more luxuriant than the 
rest. — Brem. Wtb. Du. hohhcl, a rising, unevenness in the 
ground. — Danneil. It would seem that the radical notion is 
what is heaved up. Fris. Hovel, hoevel, a tumour, hunch in 
the back. — Kil. 

Hilt. Du. hille, hilte, holte or holde, the hilt of a sword. — 
Kil. ON. hialt, the knob at each end of the handle (mcthal- 
kaflan) ; hialtid efra, the upper hilt or pommel. PI. D. helft, 
the handle of an oxo. — Danneil. The hilt however is not 
properly the handle but the guard of the sword, and may 
perhaps be from Du. holte, heulte, cavity. It. elza, elso, the 
guard of a sword which protects the hand. Hilt, garde de 
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r^pee. — Sherwood. (7ay)M/«s,helza,liiltze, hultz, holcz ; knaufi*, 
schwertz knopf. — Dief. Sup. 3k)hem. gjlcc, hilt. 

Hind. 1. jON. hind, a female deer. G. hinde, hindinn. 

Hind, 2, Behind, Hinder. G. hinten, hintcr, behind. The 
structure of his own body constitutes the ultimate standard of 
position to every individual, and thus the different members 
of our bodily frame' might be expected to supply the figures 
by which the relations of place are expressed. In E. accord- 
ingly we make use of the head, foot, fac;e, hand, side, back, 
in expressing those relations. The oblique erses of Fin. 
korwa, the car, or paa, the head, are used advcrbiall}'^ to ex- 
press the relations of beside or .above. In like manner from 
hanta, Esthon. hand, the tail, are formed expressions con- 
neeted with the idea of what is behind ; Fin. hannittaa, to 
follow ; hantyri, a follower ; hatmossa, behind ; Esthon. h'an- 
naliste, from behind, reversed. Hence wo may explain be- 
hind as signifying at the tail or back of. The hinder end is 
the end at the tail of. To hinder is to put one backwards. 

Hind, 3, Hine. A servant, husbandman, peasant. AS. 
hina, hine (for hiyna, hiync), a domestic; hine-caldor, the good- 
man of the house ; hine-inan, a faimer, hiyna-fadcr, pater- 
familias. The word properly signifies member of a family, in 
wh.ich sense the Sw. hjnn is used at the jjresent day. De aro 
fyra hjon i hushallet, they aro four persons in household. TJen- 
stehjon, man or maid servant ; arbeds-fyon, labourer. Hence 
elliptically E. hine, a domestic labourer. ON. hion, family ; 
N. hjon, married pair. Compare Lat. famnlm with fa- 
milia. 

The origin of the word is doubtless AS. hige, hiim, family ; 
hiwen, servants. See Hive. 

Hind-berry. G. him-beere, the raspberry. As the name of 
hart-berry, AS. heort-berg, now corrupted to whortle-berry, 
whorU or hurtn, was given to what is otherwise called the 
bilberry, the raspberry was named after the female of the 
same animal, or hind. 

Hinge. The hooks on w^ich the door is hung. OE. hing. 
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to hang. Du. henghen, to hang; henghe, henghonc, hook, 
handle, hinge. — Kil. 

Hint, Inkling . T’ c meaning of both those words is a 
rumour or a whisper of some intelligence. Parallel with E. 
Jium, representing a murmuring sound, the ON. has unia 
(without the initial Ji), to resound ; ymia {iimdi), to whizz, 
whistle ; ymta, to whisper or rumour. IRinn ymii a thri, sus- 
picionem dedit, he gave a hint, an inkling of it. Ymfr, 
rumour evulgatus, a hint. Dan. ymte, to whisper, talk softly, 
secretly of. Sw. hafca hum om nagot, to have an inkling or 
a hint of something. For the change from ymte to Jiinty 
compare emmet, ant. 

Inkling is from a frequentative form of the same root, ON. 
uml, Dan. ymmel, murmur, ympic, to whisper, to rumour — 
IVlolbecli, whence E. inkling, by a change analogous to that 
which holds between G. sump/ and 1^. sinJc ; G. schr’ump/cn 
and E. shrink. 

Hip. G. Jiufte, Du. he.upe, the hip, dank, thigh. N. hupp, 
the dank. Sc. hips, the buttocks. 

Hip, Hep. 'rho fruit of the rose. N. hjuim, kjupa, Sw. 
hjupon, Dan. hyhe, AS. hioj). 

Hire. AS. hyre, Du. huur, G. heuer, W. hur, wages, pay- 
ment for service. 

To Hiss. Hiss, tchizz,Jtzz, are imitations of the sound re- 
presented. Prov. E.' to tiss, to hiss. Piedm. isse, sisse, to 
hiss on a dog. 

Hist! Whist! Hush! An interjection demanding silence 
and attention. A person in a savage state of society appre- 
hending nocturnal dftnger would have his attention on the 
stretch to catch the faint rustling sounds made by the most 
cautious approach of an enemy. Hence in order to intimate 
to his own friends his desire for silence and attention ho 
would imitate the sounds for which he is on the watch, by 
such forms as st ! hist ! whist ! representing the sounds made 
by movement of any kind, whisper, mutter ; ust, hist, or hust, 
silcAce. * 
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liUt her yelp on, be you as calm ’s a mouse, 

Nor lat your whisht be heard into the house. 

Ferguson in Jam. 

W. hust, a low buzzing noiso ; husting, a whisper, mutter ; 
' vst, a hist or hush, a silence. “ After janglinge wordes 
cometh huiste, peace and be stillo.” — Chaucer. It. zitto, a 
slight sound ; non fare tin zitto, not to lot a whist be heard ; 
zitto ! hush ! Picdin. ftisse, Prov. E. tks, to hiss ; Du. siis / 
tus ! hush ! ms, silence. Dan. fys ! hush ! tgsse, to hush, to 
silence. 

To Hit. ON. hitta, to light on, to find. Their hittuz a 
veginom, they mot in the way. Compare Er. trourer, to find, 
with G. treffen, to hit.. Dav. hutzen, to strike. I}ie hock hut- 
zen an einunder, butt against each other. See Ilitcli. 

Hitch, Hotch. Hitch, motion by a jerk ; also a loop. To 
hotch, to move the body by sudden jerks. — Jam. Hotchin 
and lauchin, Swiss gchotzelt seyn, laughing till one shakes. 
Dav. hutschen, to rock, to hitch oneself along like children on 
their rumps. Du. hutsen, hutsclen, to shake, to jumble. Fr. 
hochcr, to shake. Swiss hotscJien, to hiccup; hoschen, to 
knock ; hottercu, hotzen, hotzebi, hotzern, to shake, to jog,, 
jolt. Bav. Hott ! hott ! particle by which is expressed 
the trot of a horse or the jogging movement of his rider. 
Ilotfeln, to jolt. 

Hithe. AS. hyth, a port, haven. 

Hither. See He. 

Hive. Goth, heir, ON. hiu, family, household ; hion (pi.), 
family, husband and wife. AS. hige, higo, hiwa, a household, 
family ; hdtier-hive, a hen’s-nest. Donee a hive of bees, the 
swarm which constitutes one family or household. Du. hou- 
wen, houden, hoiiwelichen, hijlicken, to marry. AS. hiwrceden, 
a family', G. heurath, marriage. 

Hoaming sea. A foaming sea. 

Vent. What a sea comes in ! 

Mast. It is a hoaming sea. We shall have foul weather. 

Dryden. Tempest in 11. 
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Much of the French that has passed into English belongs to 
the Walloon or Furgundian dialect, where an initial s or sch 
is generally replaced by an h. Thus Wal. hutider is the Fr. 
6chauder, E. scald j Wal. hont6, Fr. escouter, E. scout ; 
Wal. houvion, Fr. esconvillon, a olo\it. In the same way the 
G. schaum, Fr. escume, corresponds to Wal. hoiime, to scum 
the pot ; houmress, a scummor — llemacle, leaving no doubt 
that a hoaming sea is a foaming sea, althoiigh we do not apply 
the term scum to that clement. G. sce-srJiaHm, the foam of 
the sea. 

Hoard. Goth, hnzdy treasure, OHG. horty AS. hordy trea- 
sure ; hreost-hordy the soul, the treasure of the breast ; Swiss 
hord-rcichy very ricli. 

Ho, Hoa, Whoa. A cry to stop horses. Hence io hOy to 
stop, to cease. Fr. hoy interjection to impose silence or stop 
an action. — Foquef. 

The doucliter of auld Saturn Juno 

Forbiddis Ilelenus to speik it, and cries /«> ! — D. V. 

0 ray dere raoder, of thy wepyng hOy 

1 you beseik do not, do not so. — D. V. 

And at a stert he was betwixt hem two, 

And pulled out a sword and cried. Ho ! 

No more, up peine of lesing of your hed. — Chaucer. 

Out of all hoy beyond all restraint. 

Hoarse. AS. and ON. lids, G. heiser, Du. hceschy OFlan- 



dors hecrschy hoarse. IIoos, hoorsCy raucus. — Pr. Pm. Prov. 
E. hooze, a difficult breathing in cattle; hoazed, hoarse. — 
Hal. N. htesa, to pant, breathe hard, to wheeze. 

Hoary. . AS. har, hoary. ON. hmra, a mattress, gray 
hair ; Fr. hairCy a hair shirt ; ON. heerdr, comatus, haired, 
also gpray-haired, hoary ; at hcerast, to become hoary ; liosru- 
langr, having long hair ; Jueru-kall {kali, old man), a gray- 
haired man. 

The sense of hoary then would seem to ariso from a singular 
ellipse. 

Hob, Hobble. The image originally represented is action 
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by a succession of cffoi’ts, as Sc. hahbfe, to stammer or stutter ; 
Xi. hobble, to limp, to move unevenly by broken efforts ; hob, 
a false step, an error. — llal. Tiu. hohhelcn, to stammer, to 
jolt, to rock as a boat ; Iluv. hoppelen, hojipvm, hoppen, to 
jog up and down, as a bad rider on a trotting* horse. The 
expression is then transferred to what produces a hobbling 
motion, Du. hobbelig, Prov. Xl hobbly, rough, uneven ; hobbles, 
rough stones ; hob or hub, a projection. The hob of a fire- 
place is the raised stone on either side of the hearth between 
whitdi f ile ernhers were confined. Hub, the projecting nave 
of a W'heel, a thick square sod, an obstruction oi anything, 
the mark to be thrown at at quoits, the hilt of a weapon. — 
ITal. 

In another direction the sense of a jolting, clumsy gait 
suggests the idea of clumping shoes, or of the clown wlio 
walks with such a gsiit. Thus hobnails arc the nails set in 
the thick soles of a country shoe, thence transferred to the 
nails of a horseshoe ; hob-prick, a wooden peg driven into the 
heels of shoes.— Ilal. Hob, hob-clanrh, a comitry clown. — 
ITal. A hob or clown, pied-gris.— ^-Sherwood. Hob-goblin, a 
clownish goblin, a goblin who does laborious work, where the 
first syllabic is commonly taken as the short for Halbert or 
Pobert. 

To Hobble or Hopple hoi’ses. See Hamper. 

Hobbedehoy. A youth not yet com<f ,to man's estate, other- 
wise w'ritten hobbityhoy, hobbledehoy. Perhaps considered 
as a yoimg cock. Gcekerdihce, the cry of the cock. — Dialect 
of Hcnneberg in Franconia. Dcutsch. Mundart. iii. 407. 

Hobby, Hobby-horse. Tlie horse is commonly named in 
children's language from the cries used in the management 
of the animal. Thus in E. the cry with which we are most 
familiar is gee ! to make a horse go, and the nursery name 
for a horse is geegee. In Germany hott is the cry to make a 
horse turn to the right, ho to the left, and the horse is called 
hotte-pard (Danncil), hultjen-ho-peerd (Holstein. Idiot), hoUi- 
huh (Stalder), as in Craven highly, from the cry hail ! In 
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Finland Jiumma. the cry to'' stop or back a horse, is used in 
nursery language for the horse itself. Tlic cry to back a 
horse is in Westerwald hiif ' whence Iioufc, to go backwards. 
Devonshire hnaj) f oi haaji back / Prov. Dan. hoppe dig ! back ! 
From the cry thus used in stopping a horse arc formed 
Craven houpyj Fris. hoppe, a horse in nursery language — 
Outzen ; Holstein hui>pc-peerdken, and E. hobby-horse, a 
child’s wooden horse. It is apparently Trom this source that 
we must explain Esthon. hobbo, hobbeti. Lap. hapos, Gr. Ittitos, 
a horse, G. hoppe, a mare, Fr. hobin, E. hobby, a little ambling 
horse, and hobelcrs, hobiners, the light horsemen mounted on 
such horses. 

Hock, Hough. Hock, the joint of a horse’s leg from the 
knee to the fetlock ; hough, the back of the knee. AS. hoh, 
the heel, ham (calx, poples, suffrago), hoh-fot, hoh-spor, heel, 
hoh-scanc, the leg, hoh-sin, the ham-string, sinew of the knee. 
G. hakse, haxe, tlie knuckle or foot-joint of the hind leg in 
horses, &c. — Eiittn. To hock, hoxiyh, hockle, hox, to cut the 
ham-string. To hox is also to scrape the heels and knock the 
ancles in walking. Hal. 

Tlie radical signification is probably the member used in 
kicking ; hoh-sin, the sinew exerted in kicking. To hock, to 
kick (Lincolnsliiro). -Latham. G. hacken, to dig, break 
with a pick, peck like a bird ; hacke, the heel. In Bret. Jutk, 
stuttering ; Prov. E. hocker, stammer, the root is used to ex- 
press repeated exertions of a different kind. 

Hocus-pocus, Hoax. Hocus-pocus (Du. hokus-bokus — 
Halma ; Fr. hoccm-bocus) is the gibberish repeated by the 
juggler ^jll over Europe when he performs his tricks, and 
it is most improbable that he should have made it the medium 
of an insult to all Catholics. 

To hocus-pocus, to deceive by juggling tricks. Hence the 
modern hocus and hoax, to put a trick upon one. 

Hod. A tray for carrying mortar ; a coal-souttle. Fr. 
hotte, a scuttle, dosser, basket to carry on the back — Cot., G. 
hotte, a dorscr in which grapes are gathei'ed. 
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Perhaps the radical idea may be shown in Sc. hot^ a small 
heap of any kind ; a hot of muck, as much dung as is hodded 
or jogged down in one place. ‘Iluddel, a heap ; to Jiud, to 
collect into heaps. — Hal. The hod is then the basket in 
which a hot of dung or of mortar is carried. Sc. hut, a 
square basket used in carrying out dimg to the field, of which 
the bottom is opened to let the contents fall out. — Jam. 

To Hod. To jog. 

Here formers, gosh in riding graith, 

Good hoddui by their felloirs. — Bums. 

To hoddle, to waddle. — Jam. To hodge, to ride gently. — 
Hal. Bav. hott / hott ! sound by which they express the 
jogging of a trotting horse or of his rider. See Halt. 

Hoddipeak. 

Wliat yo brain-sick fools, yc hoddy-peaks, ye doddy-poules. — Latimer in 
Narcs. 

They count peace to be (he cause of idleness, and that it maketh men 
hodipekes and cowards.— -Christopherson, 1554. Ibid. 

Du. hoddebek, hobbethek, stammclbek {bee pour bouche — 
Diet, du has Lang.), a stammerer. As hobbclen is to stam- 
mer, as well as to jolt or jog, and the senses of broken speech 
and broken impulsive movement are commonly united, it is 
only in accordance with the general analogy that the element 
hod, which has just been seen in the sense of jog, should 
signify stammer in the compound hoddebek. 

Hodge-podge, Hotch-pot. A dish of &cat cut to pieces and 
stewed with several sorts of things together. — B. Du. huts- 
pot, Fr. hochepot. Commonly explained from Du. hntsen, 
Fr. hocher, to shake, from shaking up the materials in the 
pot. Todd suggests Fr. hacher, to mince, andi pot. The true 
derivation seems preserved in Rouchi haeh*poter, hachepetet', 
synonymous with hachoter, to hack, disfigure by hacking, cut 
to bits. Haehepdte, a bad cutting tool. — H^cart. 

Hoe. Fr. houe, hoe, or, as it was spelt by Evelyn, haugh. 
Fr. houer, to dig up, break up ground with a hoe. Du. 
houwer, a pidk or hoe, from homoen, to hew, to hack. 
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Hog, Hoggel, Hoggrel, Hogget, Hoggaster. A young sHcep 
of the second year. Devonshire, Hog-colt^ a yearling colt. 
Du. hokkelingt a heifer, beast of one year old. From being 
fed in the hok or peix. Honde-hok, a dog kennel ; 8chaapen~ 
hok, a sheep cote. 

Hoggins. Sand sifted from the gravel to be laid on roads. 
From the joggingmotionof thcsievc. OIS ,hngga,iiO move,tojog. 

Hog. Bret, hoc h, houc A, swine, from houcha^ to grunt. So 
Dap. sn&rkesety to grunt ; snorke, a pig ; Fin. naskitty to make 
a noise like pigs in eating (G. schmatzen) ; naskiy a call for 
pigs, a pig. 

Hogshead. A measure for liquids. Du. ochshoody oghs- 
hoody Sw. oxhtifwud. 

Hoiden. A rampant, ill-bred, clownish wench. — D. But 
it was not confined to the female sex. Another form of 
heatheny Du. heyderiy homo agrestis et ihcultus ; hcydemchy 
agrestis, incultus, paganus. — Kil. 

To Hoise, Hoist. Fr. hissevy Sw. hissa, Dan. hciscy to hoist, 
distinct from Fr. hnusscr, It. aharcy E. Jialse or hawse y to 
raise, from Lat. altus. 

Tho origin of hisscr may be a representation of the heavy 
breath accompanying a violent tug at a rope. Lang, tsso f 
cry of men pushing or pulling at a heavy load. Anen toufes ! 
isso / All at once ! Pull ! — Diet. Castr. But as the cry is 
used for the purpose of animating each other to the work, it 
may bo one of tho numerous derivatives from the figure of 
setting on a dog. Bret, issay or hissuy to set on, to push, and 
in nautical language, to hoist. — Diet. Lang. 

Hold, Hrll. Tho hold of a ship, the hollow part, from Du. 
holtCy abstract of holy hollow, as truth of true. Met holy de 
holte van*t schip, the hollow space, the whole curvature of the 
ship. — Pdre Marin. Accident has in E. appropriated hold 
to tho inside, hull to the outside aspect of the body. Sc. 
hoWy hollow, tho hold of a ship. 

The hate fyre consumes fast the hou>y 

Ouer all the schip discendis perellus low. — D. V. 
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To Hold. AS. healdan, Sw. halluj to keep, observe, hold. 
ON. Iialla, guard, custody, support, opinion. Du. Jioudcn, 
(^. haltcn^ to keep, preserve, obsdrve. See Behold. 

Hole, HoUoffr. Du. hoi, Gr. hohl, hollow ; hohh;, Du. hoi, a 
cave, den, hole ; holle nfemme, a hollow voice, vox fusca, non 
dura. - Kil. 

From the dull sound of hollow things. Fin. hollata, holista, 
cavuin sonum edo, to give a hollow soimd ; wesi hohia, aqua 
cum sono et copioso fluit ; wahi holaa, the crowd murmurs. 
Ilollastaa, to murmur ; hollottaa, to speak confusedly ; hoHna, 
a hollow sound, confused murmur, noise of waves or of peo- 
ple talking ; holo, an3’^thing hollow ; holo-pxm, a hollow tree. 

Holiday. See Holy. 

HoUy. AS. holf'gn, OF. hollcn, "W, cchjn. 

Hollyhock. Hose d’outrcmer, the garden mallows, called 
hocks and hoUyho'clis. — Cot. hocys, AS. hoc, mallows. 

The hollyhock was doubtless so called from being brought 
from the Holy Land, where it is indigenous. 

He Icuped across the dry bed of the winter torrent, and soon returned 
in triumph with a large bright trophy pf pink hollyhocks, — Domestic Life 
in Palestine, 323. 

Holm. An island ; a hill or fenny ground encompassed 
with brooks — B. ; deposit of soil at the confluence of rivers. 
— Hal. N. holm, » small island ; a spot distinguished from 
the surrounding land, bit of grass amtfcig corn ; separate bit 
of pasture. Du. holm, a mount, sand-bank, river island. 
AS. holm, water, sea ; holm-wrn, an ocean-house, ship. 
Ilolmas divide TValdend ure. Our Lord divided the waters. 

Holster. Now confined to a case for pistols. *Du. holster, 
a case for pistols, soldier’s knapsack. AS. heolster, a den, 
cave, hiding-place, from helan, to cover, as ON. blomstr, a 
flower, from hhma, to bloom. He sette theostra heolstur ; 
posuit tenebras latibulum suum. 

I wol herborowe me 
There I hope to hulstered be, 
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And certainly sickerest hyding 

Is under humblest clothing. — R. R. 6145. 

Holy. ON. heilfigr ; G. heiliy, Ou. heyliy. From G. lieiJ, 
E. heal, Du. heyl, health. »Sce Hail. 

HolkUnj, Du. heyliyh-dayh, a day to be kept sacred, im- 
polluted by work. 

Homage. The acknowledgment of tl^c tenant under the 
feudal law that ho was his Lord’s mnyi, in the terms, “ Devenio 
Tester homo." Thence applied to any tribute of respect to a 
superior. 

Home. See Hamh^t. 

Hone. A fine kind of whetstone, N. heiti, hein-hnjni. 
W. hoyi, to incite, set on, to sharpen ; hoyalen, hoyfaen, a 
whetstone. 

Honey. Du. G. honiy, ON. hunany. 

Hood. A covering for the head. PI. D. hoflen, hocn, G. 
hVithen, to keep, guard ; PI. D. hoile, G. hath, guard, keep- 
ing ; PI. D. hooil, G. hut, a coveiing for the upper part of a 
thing, a hat. Fiuycr-hut, a thimble ; licht-hut, an extin- 
guisher. 1*1. D. hbdjen, hotjen, a hood. Du. hoedm, to keep, 
cover, protect ; hoed, hat, hood. 

Hood (in composition). ON. hattr, manner, custom ; hutfa, 
to use, to be wont. liav. halt, the condition of a thing ; von 
Junycr halt auf, from youth or youth-head up. Jjediyer halt, 
unmarried state. OTIG. heit, person, manner. AVo thrio 
heifi, all three persons, Zi niheineru heiti, in no wise. AS. 
had, person, sex, habit, state, orders. Thii ne besceawast 
nanes mamies had, regardest no man’s person or condition. 
Nad of&rh‘>ycdon halyan lifes, despised a state of holy life. — 
Caedmon. Butan halgum hadum, out of holy orders. 

Hoof. Du. hoef, N. Dan. hoe. 

Hook. Du. hoech, haeck, PI. D. hake, Pol. and Boh. hak, a 
hook. Belated to Gr. aynos, ayKv\os, ayxvpa, ayKtov, bend, 
hook, oyK 09 , bend, hook, and Lat. unctis, crooked, anyulus, a 
hook, corner. 

Hoop. Dn. hotyf, hoepel, ring, hoop. Hoepeelken, a bunch 
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of flowers. Moop^ a heap, crowd, globe. Swiss hup^ hiiupp^ 
convex ; hupi, a knob ; Fr. honpe, a tuft. 

To Hoop, Whoop. Fr. houpet^ Swiss hopett, hupen, huvp- 
pen, to cull oifb ; Jlrct. hopa, to cull to a distance. AS. wopf 
outcry, lamentation ; Fris. wop, cry, wopa, to call ; Goth, wop- 
jan, to crow as a cock ; ON. op, clamour, cry. G. oy^, oTtos, 
voice. 

To Hoot. To cry like an owl ; to make a cry of derision 
or contempt. Fin. hntaa, to shout, to call ; huuto, clamour, 
vociferation. N. hut, cry to silence a dog. W. hwt ! off 
with it, away ! hwtio, to hiss out. Gael, ut ! ntl interjection 
of disapprobation or dislike. N. hussn, to frighten or drive 
out with noise and outcry. Bav. huss ! hnss ! cry to sot on 
a dog, also to drive away dogs, pigs, or birds ; Swiss huss f 
cry of setting on a dog or hissing a man ; huss use f out ! off 
with you ! properly to dogs, then to men. 

To Hop. G. hiipfen, N. hoppa, Du. hoppen, ho 2 ypclcn, hup- 
pelcn, hohhen. — Kil. From the figure of broken speech, or 
speech by a succession of distinct efforts, we express the idea 
of motion by a succession of muscular efforts, or of hopping, 
as distinguished from equable motion. Sc. hahhlc, Iwhher, 
Swed. happla, to stammer, stutter ; F. hobble, to limp ; Bav. 
hoppclen, ho^ipern, hoppicn, to jog up and down. Here, as 
in so many other coses, the frequentative is the original form of 
the word, from whence we arrive at thq. apparent radical hop, 
expressing a single muscular effort. “ It is usual to cry to a 
stumbling man or beast Hop ! Hop ! Kiittner. It is also 
used to represent the successive beats of continued action. 

Hurre ! llurre ! Hop ! Hop ! 

Ging’s fort in sausendem galopp ! 

Hop. G. hopfen, Du. hoppcn,Yt. houblon,0¥\eva.. hommel f 
ON. humall, hops. 

Hope. G. hoffen, Du. hopen. In 0£. the word was used 
in the sense of simple expectation without reference to any 
pleasure to be derived from the event. So OG. hoffen / Das 
thier hofft, verhoffl, i. e. stands waiting. — Schwenck. 
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Ttf Hopple. See Hamper. 

Horde. A Turkish word signifying tribe. 

Horn. Goth, hau t, Lat. cornuy Bret, corr.y Gr. K^par, 
Hob. hct'en. 

Hornet. G. hornias. From the buzzing noise. W. 
cJiivyrnu, to hxxTQ., whizz, snore; chwyrnorest a hornet. Du. 
hornsely horsely hornet, gadfly ; homelen, to gad, to bUzz ; hoVy 
a plaything, consisting of a toothed disk that is made to spin 
with a humming noise. 

Horrid. Lat. horreoy to shudder. Prov. Dan. hurrcy to shiver. 

Horse. ON. hrosHy G. rossy horse ; N. horsy horsa, a mare. 
Horse-mdishy PI. D. mar-reddik, Du. micrtk-tooricly from the 
ancient maVy a horse, from some notion of the plant being 
wholesome' for horses. 

Horse-courser. Also written Jiorse-seoursery a horse-dealer. 
From OFr. coaratier, couraciery a broker. As one of these 
forms was contracted in modem Fr, into courtier y the other 
passed in E. into courser. CouratieVy mcdiatcur ; — de che~ 
vauiTy maquignon, courtier, marchand. — Roquef. Maqnignon, 
a hucst-cr, broker, horse-coursei’. — Cot. 

From the Fr. noun we had formerly to coursCy to deal as a 
broker. 

This catel gat he mit okering (usury), 

And led all his lif in corsi»g. 

Metrical Homilies of 14th century. 

The word was then corrupted to scourscy or scoss, explained 
to change — B. ; to change, truck, • barter. Horse-scourser, 
maquignon^ — Sherwood. For the origin of Fr. courtier y see 
Broker. 

Hose. A stocking, covering for the legs. Fr. housoy Jiouseau / 
It. uosUy Bret. heuSy eitZy G. liosetiy ON. hosa. Du. hose, boots, 
leathern casings. If a covering for the leg be the original 
meaning of the word it would find a satisfactory explanation 
in Gael, cos, cos, the foot or leg ; cois-ddiadh (literally leg- 
clothing), shoes and stockings. The Gael, initial c often 
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corresponds to E. A, as cuip, a whip ; cuileann, hollin or hblly. 
But it is more likely that the original meaning is the sheath, 
husk, pod of pulse, grain, &c- Bav. hosen, pod, husk ; Dan. 
hase, the board or husk of nuts. “ Follieoli, the hull, husk, 
hose, peel or thin skin that encloscth any wheat or rye when 
it is green.”— FI. I’rov. Dan. haas, hmer, the beard of corn ; 
fas, Sw../Jias, the beard of nuts ; OUG:. fesa, ptisana, siliqua. 
W. h6s, hosan, hose, stocking ; yd yn ci hosan, corn in its 
cover, before the ears burst out. 

Host. 1. A landlord. It. ospUc, Fr. hole, from Lat. hospes, 
Jiospit'. 

2. An army. In the troubled times following the break- 
ing up of the Roman Empire the first duty of the subject was 
to follow his lord into the field wlicn required. *The sum- 
mons to the performance of this duty was expressed by the 
terms bamiire in hoslem, to order out against the enemy, or to 
order out on military service. “ Quicunque liber homo in 
hostem hannittis fucrit et venire contempserit plenum heri- 
banuum componal,” i. o. as it is explained, let him pay a fine 
of sixty shillings. — Edict of Charlemagne in ISIuratori, Diss. 
26. The term hosiis then, which primarily signified the 
enemy against whom the expedition was to be made, was 
compendiously used for the military service itself, and is fre- 
quently token as synonymous with hostilis rxpcdiiio, or cxcr~ 
citalis expeiUtio, being then used as a feminine noun. A sup- 
plication is addressed to Charlemagne, “ ne episcopi dcinccps 
sicut hactenus vexontur bostibus ” (i. c. with demands of mili- 
tary service), “ sed quando nos in Jiostcm pergimus” (which 
may be translated either, when we march against the enemy, or 
when we proceed on military duty or join the ranks), “ ipsi 
propriis residcant in parochiis.” The same immunity is ex- 
pressed in a charter of a. ii. 965, ** ncc ab hominibus ipsius 
ecolesim hostilis expeditio requiratur.” In a law of Lothaire 
a certain fine is imposed on those who, having tho means, 
neglect “ hostem bene facerc,” while those are excused who 
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“ prftptcr paupertatem neque per se hostcm facere, nequc 
adjutoriura procstaro possunt ** It. handire hoste, to proclaim 
war. — FI. 

The expression would easily pass from military service to 
the army on duty, and thence to any numerous assemblage. 

Hostage. No doubt Vossius’ derivation is correct, from 
ohses, obsuV, a surety, pledg#| hostage ;* ohsidatns, hostage- 
ship, whence ohsidaticuft, osiaticus, as shown by It. stalico, 
atadico, hostage. Mid. Ijat. Ohstayia, ein leystunge, birg- 
schaift ; ohstagium, gisselunge, giselschatft ; ohslagius, vel 
ohaes, gisscl (G. geisel, a hostage), cyn fridespfunt. — Dief. Sup. 

Hostler, Hotel, Hospital. Fr. fwstcl, hotel, a lodging, inn, 
house, residence. Hostler, properly the keeper of an inn, but 
now applied to the servant at an inn wlio looks after the 
horses. From Lat. hosjiit', guest, hosjritium, hospitacufum, a 
lodging-house, inn, place where strangers are entertained. 
In Mid. Lat. hosphale was used in t}\e same sense, whence 
hospital, hostel, hotel. 

Hot. See Heat. 

Hottentot. The language of the South African nations, 
from the well-known (slick by which it is characterized, would 
seem to the first Dutch colonists all hot and tot, hot en tot. 
Hence probably the name of the natives of the Cape. 

Hough. See Hock. 

Hound. G. hand, Gr. kvoov, kvvos, a dog. Probably from 
his howling voice. OHG. hunou, ganiiirc ut vulpes. — Dief. 
Sup. Esthon. hunt, haudi, a wolf, from huudamu, to howl. 
Sc. hum, to whine as children. 

House. Goth, hns, G. haus. Hung, haz, Lat. casa. 

Housel. ON. hunsl, husl, the sacrament, properly the 
sacrifice, as Fr. hostie, Lat. hostia, the host or consecrated 
wafer, properly the victim sacrificed. Goth, hunsl, sacrifice, 
hunsljan, to offer sacrifice ; uuhunslags, unpropitiablc, 
atnrovdos, 2 Tim. iii. 3. 

Housii^. Fr. housse, a footcloth for a horse, coverlet for 
a bed. 
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From his steed’s shoulders, loin, and breast 
Silk hmxings swept the gi^pund. — Marmion. 

From Fr. Jtomser, to sweep, a word like F. switchy swishy 
whisky representing the sound of small rods moving rapidly 
through the air. Ilomsee de pluie, a shower of rain ; hotts- 
sine, a switch or whisker. 

To Hove, Hover. To hovCy t<f^ float on the water, to move, 
to remain in a place. — Hal. The original meaning seems, to 
move up and down, to fluctuate, to be supported on the sur- 
face of water. To hover is to float in the air. Comp. Pol. 
plawicy to float, platcib* sio, to hover. W, ho/iaii, hofioy to 
fluctuate, hover, suspend, hang over. Then, as suspend is 
used for letting a matter hang until the determination of a 
certain event, to hove is used for waiting in suspense. 

Awhile they hoved and byheld, 

How Arthuris knyghtis rode that day. — MS. in Ilal. 

Probably the v is the substitute of an earlier dy as in Du. 
houdcy houwcy turbo; houden, houweny matrimonio jungi. — 
Kil. To hoiidy to wriggle, rock, swing, float. 

Auld Harry thought to gar him howd 

Upon the gallows. — Piper of Peebles. 

llowdisg on the groaning billows. — Jam. 

To hodd/c, to waddle ; hottdle, the simultaneous movement of 
a great number of sma|l creatures, as an ant-hill. — Jam. Du. 
huyvereriy to shiver. Sec Huddle. 

HoveL W. ho(jly hogl-dijy a hovel; Du. and N. hoky a 
cote ; Champ, hugcy hugettey hobe, hobettBy a cabin, hut. 

How. AS. hUy hwuy G. wie, Du. hoey Dan. hvor. It seems 
the particle which forms an clement of the relative pronoun 
whoy whaty and should mean mode, form, specifle appearance. 

To Howl. T^at. ulularcy Fr. huUer, hurlcVy G. hculen, Du. 
huyleuy Gr. oXoXvfeiv, to cry out. 

Howlet. An Owl. 

Hoy. Du. huyy Fr. heUy a kind of vessel used in Brabant 
either for tracking or sailing. 
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Hubbub. Outcry, disturbance. A repetition of /loqp / 
representing a cry. 

Huckle-baoked, Hiick'Sbculdered. Crump-shouldered. Du. 
/luck-sc/touderen, to shrug the shoulders; properly to contract 
them under the influence of cold. See Hug. Du. hucketi, 
to draw oneself together, crouch down, bend under a load. 
To hutchf to shrug. — ^Ilal. Swab, hntsdieln, hautscheln, to 
shiver with cold ; hutschy shivery. 

Huckle-bone. Huy-botie, htthhon, httggan, the hip, hip- 
bone. 

Huckster. O. hoker, a retailer, regrater, one who 

sells goods, especially victuals, in small quantities, a petty 
dealer. Du. hoerkcr, huckeTy caupo, propola. — Kil. Dav. 
liugkeTy hvgkJeVy fittgkttfiVy Swab, huhery lixiklet'y a petty dealer, 
huckster. 

The term has always implunl a certain amount of obloquy, 
like engrosser or regrator, and signifles, like them, one who 
sells at second-hand at an advanced pi*ice. The Dibcr Albus 
of the City of T^ondon contains an ordinance enjoining the 
city officers that “ dcsorraais nc braccront ne par cux nc par 
autros a vendre, no foume tiendront, ne do nulle vitaille 
seront rogratoures, ne huksters de corvoise, ne parceners a 
cux.*’ — 1. 46. It is essentially the same word with G. 
wueheTy Du. woecicery oeckery hoeckevy Swab. Jiockefy ON. oki'y 
interest, usurj'-, pi’opei iy increase, from the same source with 
Lat. augerc, Goth, aukatiy AS. eacan, to increase. The OHG. 
wuocher is applied to the increase of plants ; erde-mwcheVy 
the fruits of the earth. — ^Notker. 

It is plaid that huckster was understood as signifying an 
engrosser or enhancer of prices when it was translated in 
M. Dat. atixionariuSy auxiatrix ** A.ucionarii mittunt servos 
jjer vicos ad decipiendum clcricos quihus vendunt nimis care 
cerasa, pruna, poma, pira, lactucas, nosturcia.” “ A.ucionarii 
dicuntur Gallice regratiors.” — John de Garlandift and Glosses. 
Auxiatrixy a huckster. — Nominale in Nat. Antiquities. 

Howbeit, he continued still — preteiiding his neediness and poverty, 
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and after much base hacking and rising by little and little, — he came off 
to pay a good hundred talents of silver.- Holland. Livy in 11. 

“ Tn which year (14<'iH) happened a great and general famine, caused 
much by unseasonable weather, but more by some huckstering husband- 
men— insomuch that wheat was sold for three shillings a bushel.” — Ful- 
ler. Worthies in K. 

Huddle. Hustle, disorder, confusion ; to huddle, to put up 
things after a confused manner — B. ; to do anything in haste 
and disorder. 

Tile primitive image is probably the bubbling movement 
of boiling water. Sc. holler. Hotter, for the sound of boiling 
or simmering ; to hotter, to simmer, shiver, shudder, to walk 
unsteadily, jolt. It's a' iu a hotter, all in movement ; hotter, 
a multitude of small animals in motion; hottle, anything 
without a firm base, as a young child beginning to walk ; 
houdle, the simultaneous motion of a number of small crea- 
tures, us an anthill ; to houd, to wriggle, waddle, rock; to hod, to 
jog, to hoddle, to waddle. Swiss hotteru, to shake ; hoderlcu, 
hotter Icn, to waggle, waddle ; hudeln, to wabble, flutter, to 
shuflle in business ; Bav. hudeln, hitderu. Swab, hud leu, hutt- 
len, to hurry over, do iu an imperfect manner ; Bav. hudri- 
hudri, helter-skelter, hurriedly ; G. hudeln, Du. hocteln, Dan. 
hutle, to bungle or botch. It is not easy to fix the precise 
point of view under which the term is up 2 >lied to hastily done 
woi'k. Perhaps the figure of an impe fect waddling gait (or 
faltering speech ; Du. hodde-bek, a stammerer) is used to ex- 
press imperfectly done work. Swiss hudern, to speak quick 
and confusedly, to do a thing hastily and superficially ; ver- 
hudern, to entangle, confuse, t/huder, confusion, rvibbish, lum- 
ber ; and again, hoodschen, hotschen, to crawl as a toad, 
shuffle along as a young child, to do anything in a dawdling, 
imtidy way ; auehoodschen, to shuflle or liuddle it over. 

On the other hand to huddle, us PI. D. huddern, may bo to 
shudder, shrug, to draw oneself into a heap, whence huddle, 
a shapeless heap. See Dug. 

Hue. 1. AS. heaw, hiw, form, fashion, appearance, colour; 
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hiwiany to fashion, shape, transform, pretend ; hitoung, crea- 
tion, pretence. Often explu'iWMl from heawan, to cut, as tlie 
cut or shape of a thi g. Hut perhaps hcawim, ywan, to show, 
is a more likely origin, making appearance the radical mean- 
ing of the word. Bav. hau ! look. 

2. Fr. hiiar, to hoot, shout, make hue and cry. Bret. 
Jiua, huda, to cry to frighten wolves, to hoot or cry in deri- 
sion ; W. hica, to halloo, to loo, to hoot. 

To Huff, Hoove. To puff or blow, as tchtjf, or G. /lauc/ien, 
to breathe or blow, from a representation of the sound. To 
httjf nj), to puff up, swell with wind. “In many birds the 
diaphragm may bo easily huffed up with air.” — Grew in 
Todd. “ Kxci-esceuces, called emphysemata, like unto blad- 
ders puffed uj) and hooced with wind.” — Holland. Pliny in It. 

Them, as an angry person puffs and blows, u huff, a fit of 
passion; to take huff, to take offence; io gice one a huff, to 
si>eak like an angry man to one, to give him a rebuke. “ Fort 
joyeux do ct^ quo le eonto avait ainsi espouff^ le dit pro- 
curcur,” liad given the procureura good huff*. — Motley 2. 20. 

To huff one at draughts is so culled because the move is 
accompanied by blowing on the piece. Dan. blase cn hrikke, 
to bloAV on a j)icce, to huff at diuughts ; I*ol. chuch ! I huff 
you ; ehuehac , to blow. 

Hug. The utterance induced by the shudder of cold is re- 
presented in different dialects by the interjections ugh ! u ! 
uk ! hu ! schu ! shuck !■ -Grimm 3. 298 ; Widl. chouk ! in- 
terjection expi’ossive of cold. — Ileinacle. From this interjec- 
tion is formed Du. huggeeen, frigutire, to shivex* — Kil. ; PI. D. 
huddeni, to chill or shiver. — Danneil. 

Anotlier mode in which cold affects the fi-ainc is to make 
us crouch together, bringing the elbows to the side and cross- 
ing the ai’ms upon the breast. Hence E. hug, or haggle, to 
huddle, crouch in one’s bed for cold. — Palsgr. in Hal. In 
the ordinary sense of the word the reference to cold is lost, 
and all that remains is the notion of pressing the arms upon 
the chest, pressing something clol^ely to one’s breast. From 
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the same image are Du. huck-sehouderen^ to shrug the shoul- 
ders ; hucken, to crouch ; S\v. Jm^a sig, sitta hukfi, Dan. sitte 
paa hug^ to squat on one’s hams. * 

The introduction of an r (always useful in the expression 
of shivering) gives E. hurck, to cuddle, hurkle, to shrug up 
the back. — Hal. To hurkle, to crouch, draw the body toge- 
ther ; hurkle-backit, as E. huckle-backed, crump- backed. — Jam. 
Du. hurken, os well as hnclien, to crouch — Kil. ; ON. (with 
transposition of the r), hruka, crouching, shrugging ; at sitia 
i eirrie hruku, as NE. to ruck, to squat on the hams. 

The same insertion of an r is seen in Sc. hurdle^ to crouch 
or bow together like a cat or a hedgehog, as compared with 
E. huddle, or with PI .D. huddern, to shudder ; or again, in E. 
shrug, from schuck ! the interjection of cold, or in croodle, as 
well as cuddle, to crouch with cold. 

Huge. The effect of cold and fear or horror on the human 
frame being nearly the same, the interjection ugh ! is used as 
an exclamation os well of cold as of horror and disgust. 
Hence vg (the root of uglg, ugsome, &c.), in the sense of 
shudder, feel horror at ; ON. ugga, to fear ; Sc. to ng, OE. to 
hougp, to feel horror at ; Dret. heug, aversion, disgust. See 
XJgly. The meaning of huge then is, so great as to cause ter- 
ror. 

The knight himself even trembled at his fall, 

So huge and horrible a mass it sv.emed. — F. Q. 

In the same way Doliem. hruza, horror, shudder, also a 
great number, u fearful number. 

Hugger-mugger. Privately, clandestinely. Sw. i nyugg, 
clandestinely. JLe i mjugg, to laugh in one’s slSevo. Dan. 
i smug, secretly, privately. See Smuggle. 

Hulk. Formerly a large merchant ship. 

Having collected together about fourscore hulkea (navibus onerariis). 
— Qolding. Caesar in R. 

Two hulkea wherein certain goods appertaining to Knglishmen were 
taken by Frenchmen.— Cardinal Wolsey in R. 

It. oha, orca, a great ship«or hulk. Fr. hourque, oulquo, a 
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hulk or huge fiie-bout. — Cot. Probably the word may 
originally mean a ttib^ a name we give in contempt to a 
clumsily-built ship. N. holhy a pail, jar, tub; Lat. orcuy 
w'cem, a jar ; liang. dourc, dottreo, a jar ; Flem. durk, ur/,% 
the bilge of a ship, place where the foul water collects ; OE. 
/lorrock, the hold. 

O boy that fled to on of the Flcmysh shippis and hid him in the horrok. 
— Capgravc. 234. 

In the same way Du. btnjfte, a herring-buss, from huysCy a 
deep and large drinking- vessel. 

To Hull. 1. To float, ride to and fm on the water.— D. Fr. 
houlcy the waves or rolling of tho sea. 

2. To coax or fondle. 

She huIUd him and mollid him and took him about tho neck. 

Chaucer. Beryn. 

N. hiilla, stilla, tralla, to lull, quiet by singing in a mono- 
tonous voice. MiiUay to mutter, speak soft and unmeaningly. 

Hull. 1. Tho chaff of corn, cod of pease. — B. G. hulley a 
clothing, veil, cloko. See to Ilill. 

2. Tho body of a ship. See Hold. 

Hullabaloo, Hurly-burly. Words formed to represent a 
confused noise, hence signifying uproar, confusion. As a 
singular instance of nearly identical words devised in widely 
different countries to represent the same image we may cite 
Turkoman clamour, row, mob, crowd. — F. Newm. 

Karahalik s. s. — Hunting Grounds of Old World. Fr. hurlu- 
berluy inconsiderately, abruptly, properly with a clatter. 
Champagne hustubcrlu, a giddy person ; houlvariy noise, dis- 
turbance. PI. D. huller de buller, signifying hasty in action. 
Sw. huUer-om-hulIery head over heels, confusedly, in a hurry. 
Du. holder de holder, topsy-turvy. Boh. halahala, helter- 
skelter ; Pol. halos, noise, clutter, fuss. 

To Hum, Humble-bee. G. hummm, summon, Du. hommelen, 
Bat. homhire, hombitare, all from direct imitation, to hum or 
buzz as a bee. G. hummel, a drone, humble-bee ; Liat. bombus, 
Gr. ftoyL^os, a humming; fiofj-fivXies, a humble-bee, bumble-bee. 
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To Hum. To delude. To hum and haw iis to stammer and 
bo at a loss what to say. Hence to ?ium one in a factitive 
sense is to cause him to hum an^ haw, to pcrjdcx him. O]^. 
hvunis, rcprcssac vocis sibilus^ astonishment; at hrumsa, to 
confound. Hann hvuimadiz vid, ho was so confounded he 
could hardly stammer out a word. On the other hand con- 
sider Ptg. zumbtr, tp hum, zombnr, to jeer or jest. 

Humbt^:. A modem term. Perhaps for humbuz, from a 
passage in the Alchemist. 

Sir, against one o’clock prepare yourself, 

I'ill when you must he fasting ; only take 
Three drops of vinegar in at your nose, 

Two at your mouth, and one at either car, 

To sharpen your five senses, and cry 
Thrice, and then buz as often. 

Humdrum. What goes on in a humming and drumming 
or droning way ; monotonous, common-place. 

Hump, Hummock. Du. hamme, a lump of something eat- 
able, a piece of land ; hompe, a hunch, piece cut off some- 
thing ; hompe broods^ a hunch of bread ; fiompen, to cut off’ 
the extremities of a thing. OSw. ha2^, hump, a piece of land. 
The immediate origin seems the notion of a projection, a 
modification of form which may either be regarded as traced 
out by a jogging motion, or as giving a jolt to those who pass 
over it. It must also be borne in mind that a jolting move- 
ment is represented by the figure o^ a rattling sound or 
broken utterance. Thus we have N. glamra, skrangla, to rum- 
ble, rattle ; glamren, skranglen, rough, mieven ; hurJtla, to 
rattle in the throat ; hurklet, hard and uneven, and again Du. 
hobbelen, to stammer, also to jog, jolt, rock ; hobheltg, rough, 
uneven ; K. hobble, to move with an uneven gait ; hob, hub, 
a projection. On the same principle Sc. kamp, to stutter ; 
Bav. himperen, to sob ; humpen, Du. hompelen, to limp or 
stumble; hompelig, rough, uneven; E. hump, a projection; 
H. hump, a knoll. The same relation holds between E. limpt 
to go unevenly, walk lame, and lump, a projection, excres- 
cence, piece cut off. And see next Article. 
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Hnnch. To Jvunch, to give a thrust with the elbow — B. ; 
to shove, to gore with the horns. — Hal. The meaning of the 
word is thus a jog with something pointed, and thence a pro- 
jection (Jjxit. projiccte, to strike outwards); then, as the pro- 
minent part of a loaf or the like is the readiest cut off, a 
hunch of bread, a piece separated for the purpose of eating. 

In the same way wc have lunch, a thump, and lunch, a 
lump or hunch of bread, or the like ; bunch, to thrust or strike, 
and bunch, a knob ; while each of these synonyms ending in 
ch have a parallel form in mp ; hump and hunch, lumpt and 
lunch, hump and bunch ; dump or thump {ilumplimj, a knob of 
dough or paste) and dunch. 

Hundred. ON. hundrad, from hund and rad, ratio, reckon- 
ing, number. Hund-margr {margr, many), to the number of a 
hundred. The term raed, a reckoning (a counting up to 
ten), corresponds in Sw. to the G. zig or E. fy in the forma- 
tion of cardinal numbers ; attracd, eighty, nyraed, ninety, 
and sometimes the hnnd-raed comprised twelve raeds instead of 
ten. This was called the hundraed tolfraed, of twelve tens or 
120, corresponding to our long hundred stiU occasionally used 
in trade reckoning. In Saxon reckoning the term hund forms 
an clement in the designation of the decads after threescore ; 
hund-scofontig, seventy ; hund-teontig, a hundred ; hund- 
twelftig, a hundred and twenty. The union of the AS. ele- 
ments hund, tig, may pretty clearly be recognized in the Gr, 
KovTa, Lat. ginti, the termination of the decads below a hund- 
red, while the same clement appearing in quadringenti, quin- 
genti, 400 and 500, connects hund with Lat. centum, W. cant. 
From the Goth, taihun-tehund, a hundred, it would seem that 
hund is a docked form of taihun, ten, which would, agree with 
its appearance in the decads below 100. Jlund-seofon-tig, 
ten seven times. The termination red is explained^ by Ihre 
from the practice of reckoning on an abacus composed of 
several wires, where each bead has a difPerent value according 
to the wire or line on which ft is placed, OSw. rail, a 
line. 
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Hunger. Goth. huhrttSf hun^r ; hugrjaa, huggrjan, to 
hunger. 

To Hunt. To pursue with houh^. See Hound. 

Hurdle, Hoarding. Du. hordCy a hurdlo, fence of branches 
or osiers ; horden-wandt^ a wicker wall. G. hurde, a frame 
of rods, hurdle, grate ; hUrdung, a fence made with hurdles, 
formally identical with E. hoarding, dircrted by usage to 
signify a fencing of boards. Fr. hourdis, wattle-work for 
walls, gave rise to M. Lat. hurdicium, a wicker defence in 
sieges. 

quae reddcbant tutos hurdicia muros. 

ON. hurd, a door, properly a wicker gate. 

The origin is Swiss hurd, a pole, Er. hard, hart, a wythe, 
hardeau, a little wythe. Hence Rouchi hour, hoiirde, a 
framework of poles to keep hay from the ground in a barn ; 
hourdache, a mason’s scaffold. 

Perhaps the word may be identical with E. rod, by trans- 
position of the r, or the Fr. hart, hard, may bo compared 
with Lat. erodes, Dan. krat, Gael, creathach, underwood, 
copse ; creathall, a cradle, grate. 

To Hurl. To make a noise — B. ; to rumblo as the wind — 
Hal. ; but now only to drive through the air with a whirring 
noise. Sw. hurra omkring, to whirl round ; Bohem. chrleti, 
to throw or hurl. Du. hor, Prov. E. hurr, a toy composed 
of a toothed disk made to spin round wHh a humming sound ; 
Dan. hurre, to hum or buzz ; Swiss hurrli, a humming-top. 

Hurra! Exclamation of excitement. Bav. hr! hrt' ! in- 
teijectio frementis. 

Hurrioane. Fr. ouragan, Sp. huracan, from* a native 
American word probably imitating the rushing of the wind ; 
E. hurUwind, a hurricane. 

To Hurry. This word had formerly a stronger meaning 
than t^t in which it is now commonly used. It is explained 
by dunius violenter dejicere, raptim propellere. The origin 
is a representation of the sound made by something rapidly 
whirled through the air. Thus G. husch is explained by 
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Kiittner, a teritf expressing 'quick motion accompanied by a 
hissing sound, and it as well us hitrr ! arc used interjcclion- 
ully in the sense of quick ! make haste ! Swiss hurrsch, a 
sound intended to express a rapid actiou accompanied by a 
whizzing sound, whence interjectionally, Jiurrsch ! out with 
you ! OHG. hursc, quick ; hiirsfjan, arhursejan, to hasten. 
Kehursche dina cJtumft^ hasten thy cosfuing. — Notker. G. 
hurtiff, quick, brisk. The Teutonista gives huri ! as a cry to 
urge on horses. “ Suri cat intoijcctio festinantis quod loqui- 
tur auriga equis quando pcllit currum vcl redum vel hujus- 
modi.” — Jun. The equivalent cry in France and Italy is 
arri ! harri ! (a cartcrly voice of exciting — Cot.), whence Sp. 
arriero, a driver of mules. At'ri ! arri f ^a, 5 a, debout, 
debout, cry to excite to work. — Diet. Castr. llarrer ! quick- 
er ! an exclamation to a horse in Townly Mysteries. — Hal. 

Hurst. Du. horst, a brake, bushy place; Swiss hurst, a 
shrub, thicket ; G. hot'st, a tuft or cluster, as of grass, com, 
reeds, a clump of trees, lieap of sand, crowd of people. 

To Hurt, Hurtle. Du. horten, Fr. Jieurter, It. urtarc, to 
dash against. W. hicrdd, a stroke, blow, brush, onset, 
hyrddio, to drive, thrust, butt, irritate. To hurtle, to clash 
or dash together, is the frequentative form of the same root. 

And whenever he taketh him ho hurllith him down. 

Wiclif. Mark 9. 

Ike noise of hadle hurtleth in the air. — Julius Csesor. 

Delongs to the same imitative class as hurl, hurly~hurly, 
&c. N. hurra, to rattle. 

Husband. From ON. hua (the equivalent of G. bauen, Du. 
homcen), to till, cultivate, prepare, are bu, a household, farm, 
cattle ; buandi, bondi, N. bonde, the possessor of a farm, 
husbandman ; husband or husband, tho master of the house. 
Perhaps also Lap. banda, master, kate-handa {kate, house), 
master of the house, with the derivative bandas, rich, may be 
borrowed from the Seandinavian. 

The composition of tho entire word within the limits of 
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the Gothic tongue would bo satiifefactory were it not for the 
i*escmblancc of certain Slavonic forms from which it is not 
easy to separate it. 

Huss. gospo^t master, lord, God ; Serv. gospod, master, 
lord ; go^potyUy lady ; gospodaVy proprietor, master. Pol. 
gospoday an inn ; gospodarZy master of the house, housekeeper, 
husbandman, landlord, one who carries on any kind of rural 
industry ; goftpodarowac , to conduct a house or a farm, to hus- 
band ; llohcm. hospody lord ; hosjioda, an inn ; Jiospodary tho 
master of the house, manager, landlord ; hospodamyy Ims- 
bandlike, economical, frugal ; hospodowatiy hospitari, to re- 
ceive entertainment. It is impossible not to recognize the 
identity with Tjat. honpiCy tho ongiiial meaning of which 
must have been that which is commonly taken as secondary, 
viz. master of tho house. Tho prior element in the Lat. as 
well as the Slavonic forms seems to preserve a relic of tho 
word home in those languages. The other element is doubt- 
less the Gr. woo-is, husband, Sanscr. patiy husband, lord, of 
which the feminine form patni, lady, wife, mistress, is the 
title given by TIomer to Juno, -noTvia Lith. patisy hus- 

band, male of beasts; patiy wife. In Gr. bea-iTorijs tho ele- 
ment signifying house can only be recognized through tho 
medium of the Slavonic equivalents. 

Now the nasalization of tho lath, pafis would produce the 
band of husband or the Lap. handoy master, and thence per- 
haps wo may also account for Hohom. pauy lord, master of a 
household, proprietor, husband, man. 

Hush. See Hist. 

Husk. Du. hulscy Imhchey husk, chaff, covering of seeds, 
huyskeny case in which anything is kept, also as hulse, the 
pod, chaff, or seed vessel. — Kil. Tho Walach., which changes 
k for />, has hosphy husk, chaff, pod. 

Hussar. Magy. huszary a light horseman, skirmisher, sol- 
dier adapted to harass the enemy. From Swiss husi ! Magy. 
U8Z f U8ZU ! cries used in setting on a dog, Du. husserty hm- 
scherty Magy. nszitaniy liuszitaniy to incite, set on to attack ; 
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N. httssff, to Ciiasc with uoisc and outcry. Sec ITarass, 
Hurry. 

Hussy. Corrupted from //us wife. 

Hustings. The municipal court of the city of London, and, 
probably from the elections having originally been there 
carried on, the booths where the votes arc taken at an elec- 
tion. ON. thing, Han. ting, court of justice, assembly. The 
Jivsting was the house or domestic court. 

To Hustle. To shake or push about. Hust/r-cap, a game 
in which halfpence are shaken about in a cap and then 
thrown into the air. Du. hutsen, hutselen, to shako to and 
fro ; N. huska, hnste, to rock, swing. Fr. houspillcr, to pull 
about, tug each other like fighting dogs ; Champ, hourdc- 
bifler, to shako, hourhaller, to ill use. 

Hut. W. holan, holyn, a cap, hood, OG. hot, a cap. 
“ Digit abulum, fingcr-huot, -hot, -hut. — Dicf. Sup. OSax. 
huftc, care, protection. — Kil. Du. hut, hntte, hut, cabin. 

Hutch. Fr. huche, a chest or bin ; Champ, huge, hugette, 
a coffer, shop, hut, cabin. Du. hok, a pen, cote for animals ; 
konijnen-holi, a rabbit-hutch ; N. hokk, a small apartment, 
bedchamber. 


I. 

I. G. ich, ON. eg, Lat. ego, G. (yoav, Sanscr. aham. 

Ice. ON. ie, G. ei?, Du. ijs. The PI. D. aisen, Du. ijsen, 
to shudder, which have been indicated as the origin of our 
word, are probably themselves derivatives, in accordance with 
Fr. se glacet' d’horreur, d’epouvante. Magy. jeg. Lap. jdgtw, 
'Fin.Jaa, Gaol, eigh, eidhre, eighre, W. ia, ice ; Bret, icn, cold. 

Icicle. Provincially ice-shogglc or -shocklc. AS. isea 
gicel, PI. D. {shekel, Du. ijs-kegel, -kekel, -tdkken ; N. is-jukel, 
Prov. Tim\. jis-cgel. The meaning is o.jag, coy, or shag, '!, o. 
a projecting point of ice. To jog, shag, or shog, is to move 
sharply to and fro ; Bav. gtgkeln, to shiver, to move rapidly to 
and fro. G. zickzack represents the movement of a body 
sharply changing its direction, .whence zacken, to jag, dent, 
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slash, and, as a noun, any pointed or tapering object ; eis- 
zaJikon., an icicle. See Jag. 

Idiot. From Gr.t Stos', one’s own^ private, idtcoTTjs, a private 
person, one wlio has no professional knowledge, unpractised, 
, unskilled in anything. Mod. Gr. ibionTijs r« epy», unacquainted 
with this work ; ibtcoTai Kara rov •novov, persons unaccustomed 
to labour ; ibicorijs ra> \oya>, rude in speech, 

Inscius et brutus, simplex, idiota qite, follus, 

Indoctus vel insipidus, conjungitur istis. 

John de Garlandi^ dc synonymis. 

The word was used in the 16th century in a weaker meaning 
than at present. Jdiof, neither fool no right wise ; half 
innocent. — Pr. Pm. 

Idle. Empty, vain, unemployed. G. eitcl, Du. ijdcl. 
lUlel can hoofde, mad ; ijdelcn haerinck, a shotten or empty 
herring. — Kil. Jcdcl (of texture), loose, not tight, pierced 
with many small holes ; jedele plaaU^ an empty place. — 
Halma. 

ON. audr, empty, vacant; G. ode, waste, void, desert; Fr. 
vuide, voide, empty, waste, wide, hollow. — Cot. 

If. Goth, iba, num, whether ? jahai, if ; OHG. ihu, uha- 
oha, oh, if, whether ; hence condition, doxibt ; ano ibti, with- 
out doubt, without condition, as OFr. sans nul si. Du. of, oft, 
if, whether, or ; G. ob, wliethcr. ON. ef, if ; efa, if a, to 
doubt; OSw. Jefwa, to doubt, suspect. > Fin. vain, un- 
certain, unfounded, what fails in its proper end or character ; 
cpa-luku {luku, number), a number beyond counting ; epa- 
luulo, a false opinion, suspicion, jealousy (ibe^uuanda, sus- 
picatus — Gl. Lips, in Schilter) ; cpa-jumala, Esthon. ehba^ 
jummal, G. abgott, false god, idol ; Fin. epa-usko, Esthon. 
ebba-usk {usk, belief, religion), G. aJberglaube, unbelief, super, 
stition. Fin. eptum, ewata, to deny, refuse, hinder, doubt; 
epdilld, to doubt, suspect, distrust ; Lap. epedet, to doubt. 

The root of the Finnish forms is clearly the negative par- 
ticle, combined perhaps with an encKtic pa, indeed. Esthon. 
ep, not ; ebha, not even. In Lap. and Fin. the negative is 
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declined like a verb. Lap. %h, iJi, i, epe, epet, eh ; Fin. en, et^ 
ei, etnrne, ette, eiwat / not I, not thou, not he, not we, not ye, 
not they. Compare -jap. epe lejaTilianiy non credidimus, with 
epe-JakkOt iidcs imbecilla, superstitio. 

Hk. The same. See Such. 

111. Goth, nbils, G. ubclf evil. ON. illr, for ijill, iflr . — 
Grimm. • 

To Imbrue. It. bevere, to drink, heverarey to give or to 
cause to drink. On the same principle Fr. beurre (Pat. do 
Berri), to drink, would foimi bcuvrer, to cause to drink, whence 
(by the same inversion as found in Fr. hreucage, bruvage 
from beverage) etnbreuver, to moisten, soak in, soften with 
liquor ; s'embnievt to imbrue or bedabble himself with. — Cot. 

Imp. A scion, shoot, graft, figuratively offsjrring, a child, 
but now only ajrplied in a bad sense, a cihild of Hell. 

The origin is Du. 2>ote, Dan. podo, PI. D. paoty a shoot, 
slip ; whence PI. D. pate?i, inpaicn, Du. poofen, inpoolcn, 
to plant, to set ; Dan. jjode, Limousin empeotita, Bret. 
embouf^a, OHG. impiion, impfen, AS. impan, G. impfeUy to 
graft ; in the Salic laws impotwty Limoiisin empeou, a graft. 
The total squeezing out of the long vowel is remarkable. 
The Du. pote is related to E. pnty as Du. bottCy Fr. boufoUy a 
bud, to Du. boUcriy Fr. bouteVy to put forth as a tree in the 
spring. — Cot. 

To Impair. Lat. pejovy Fr. pirVy worse ; empirer, to 
make worse, impair. 

To Impeach. Prov. empaehar, empaitary to embarrass, 
hinder; empaigy hindrance. It. impacciarey OFr. empeschery 
to encumber, trouble, hinder. Poitrinc empeschCey obstructed 
chest ; empeschcr le fiefy to take legal possession of the fief. 
To impeach one of treason is to fasten a charge of treason 
upon him. Now the notion of encumbering, clogging, or im- 
peding is very generally taken from the figure of entangling 
with a sticky material. Sc. cloggy y unctuous, miry ; to clagy 
to daub with clay, to clog; and clog is used in a forensic 
sense for encumbrance, burden on property, or for impeach- 
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ment on character. In the same*^ way G. kitmmer (the equiva- 
lent of E. cumJm', encumber), sometimes used for the dirt in 
the streets, signifies arrest, seizure, attachment of goods. To 
licstcr, to embarrass, trouble, encumber, is the Fr. empaistrir, 
to entangle in paste or glutinous material. 

In like manner I doubt not that the root of It. impaccktre 
is G. patsche, puddle, mud, from patschen, to paddle ; Einen in 
der 2 iutscJie stecken lassen, to leave one sticking in the mud, 
leave him in the lurch. It. impaccinccare, to bedaub. — FI. 

Implement. What is employed or apjDlied in the exercise 
of a trade. Fr. cnijiloycr, etnplier, to employ. 

To Imply. Lat. impUcare, Fr. impliquer, to enfold, enwrap, 
involve. 

Impregnable. What cannot be taken. OFr. jircgncr, Lat. 
prehendere, to take. 

Imprest. Money giv'on out for a certain purpose to be 
afterwards accounted for. “ Tlicre remaiueth in sundrie 
provicions — as well with certain money delivered imprest for 
the provision of the household, who have not yet accounted for 
the same.” “ In provicion £, — In prest & — viz. in the 
hands of, &c.” — Household account Princess Elizabeth, Cam- 
den Miscell. vol. ii. In prest, in ready money. 

Inch. Lat. wicia, the 12th part of a pound, as an inch is 
the 12th part of a foot. 

Ingle. Fire. Gael, aingeal, fire, light, sunshine. 

Ingot. Originally the mould in which the metal was cast 
and not the bar itself. The alchemist in the canon yeoman’s 
talc gets a piece of chalk and cuts it into the shape of aii 
%nyot which will hold an ounce of metal. " 

He put this once of copper in the crosslct, 

And on the fire asvrithe he hath it set — 

And afterward in tlie ingot he it cast. 

G. einguss, the pouring in, that which is infused, a melting 
vessel, ingot mould, crucible. — ^Kiittn. FrOra eingiessen, Hu. 
ingieten, to pour in, cast in. , 
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Ink. Gr. fVKavarov, Lat. encaustum, the vermilion used in 
the signature of the emperor. Hence It. inchiostro, incostro^ 
Fr. encre, etique, Wal. enchot Du. inkf. 

Inkle. Tape, linen thread. Fr. lignettly lignol, strong 
thread used by shoemakers and saddlers ; lignivol (correspond- 
ing apparently to It. ligmuolo)^ shoemaker’s thread. — Koquef. 
From the first of these forms are E. lUigoly lingley lingan. 

Nor hinds wi* elson and hemp Ihtgle, 

Sit soling shoon out o’er the ingle. 

llamsay in Jam. 

The second form lignivol may probably explain OE. liniolf. 
Lyngolf or inniolfy threde to sow with schono or botys, indula, 
licinium. — Pr. Pm. The loss of the initial I, of which we 
have hero an example, would convert lingle into ingle or inkle. 
From Lat. limimy flax, Fr. ligncy Sc. ling, a line ; Fr. Huge, 
linen, cloth of flax ; So. linget’-seedy flax-seed. 

Inkling. See Hint. 

Inn. ON. inniy Avithin ; inni, a house, the lair of a wild- 
beast ; inni~bod, a feast at home. Sc. in, inn, lodging, dwcll- 

The Bruys went till hia innga swyth. 

— went to his lodgings. — Barbour. 

To Inn. To bring in, carry home. I itme, I put into 
the berno.” — Palsgr. 

Inquest. Lat. inquirere, Fr. enquerre, to inquire ; enquesle, 
an inquiry. 

Interloper. Du. enterloper, a contraband trader, one who 
runs in bptwcon those legitimately employed. Du. loopen, 
to run. 

To Inveigle. To allure, entice or deceive by fair words. — 
B. From It. invogliare, to make one willing, longing, or 
desirous. — FI. She gave them gifts and greftt rewards to 
inveigle them to her will.” — Indictment of Ann Boleyn in 
Froude. It is probably from a false notion of tho etymology 
that we find it spelt aveugle. “ The marquis of Dorset was — 
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80 seduced and aveugled by the* Lord Admii^ that, &c.” — 
Sbarington^s confessiou, a. d. 1547, in Froude, 5. 132. 

Invoice. A bill of particulars seat with goods. The word 
could never have been formed from Fr. envoi f the envoy or 
concluding address with which a publication was formerly 
sent into the world. As most of our mercantile terms are 
from It., we may with confidence trace the derivation to It. 
arriiso, notice, information, by the insertion of an n, as in Fr. 
attiser, E. entice. Tlie invoice is in fact a letter of advice 
(It. lettera d*arviso), giving notice of the dcspat.-h of goods 
with particulars of their price and quantity. 

Ire. Lat. ira, OFr. ire, iror, anger ; ird, trie, irieus, irons, 
angry ; AS. irre, anger, yrsian, to bo angry. 

The origin is in all probability a representation of the 
snarling sounds of quarrelling dogs which exhibit a lively 
expression of angry passion, and arc also imitated by man in 
the cries used to rouse the passions of the animal and excite 
him to attack. Thus from the same root are developed forms 
signifying snarl, anger, incite, sot on. From the contihned 
sound of the letter r, the littera hirriena, are formed Lat. 
hirrire, W. hyrrio, E. harr, to snarl ; Fin. ari, snarling like 
a dog, angry ; arista, to snarl, to rage, irfi. frcinere ; arryttaa, 
to set on, irritate, make angry. The cry used to incite a dog 
is represented in W. by the interjection herrl hyrr! — Rich- 
ards, agreeing with N. hirra, to indtto, and (without the 
initial h as in Lat. ira) Dan. irre, opirre, to tease, to provoke, 
incite ; Gl. veriren, verirren, exasperare. — Dief. Supp. See 
Iriatatc. 

To Irk, Irksome. AS. earg, slothful, dull, timid; ON. 
argr, recusans, reformidans. — Andersen. AS. eargian, torpes- 
cere prm timore. Sc. ergh, to feel reluctant, to refrain from 
for timidity.* 

Dear Jenny, I wad speak t’ye wad ye let. 

And yet I ergh, ye’re ay sae scornfu’ set. — Ramsay in Jam. 

To irk is to make one ergh, to dull one’s inclination to action, 
to tire or become weary. ' 
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My spoudo Creusa rem&nit or we came bidder, 

^r by some fate of God’s was reft away, 

Or gif sche errit or irkit by the way. — V. 

— Erravit ne via, seu lassa rcscdit. 

Iron. Groth. eisaniy Du. iser, iserrit G. eisen, W. haiarn,) 
Gaol, iarun. 

To Irritate. Lat. irritare, to incite, stir up, provoke. A 
compound of in and a simple ritarcy and not a frequentative 
of the root /rr, seen in Dan. ojpirre, G. rerirrcrif N. hirray Fin. 
arryttaa, to provoke, mentioned under Ire. 

The snarling sounds of fighting dogs are imitated by 
different combinations of the letters r, s, t ; rr ! ns / si ! in ! 
tr ! rt ! giving rise to so many forms of the verb signifying 
to set on, to attack, or quarrel, on the principle cxjfiained 
under the head above-mentioned. Thus, from the imitation 
by a simple r, are formed Lat. hirrire, to snarl, N. hirray to 
incite, Lat. iruy wrath ; from the sound of s, PI. D. Iiisnoy Du. 
hisnetiy hisscheHy hnsscheny to set on ; from sty Dohem. stwaiiy 
Gael, stuigy Lat. instigarcy to set on, Gr. oruyoy, hatred ; from 
tSy It. izz f uzz f cries to set on a dog — Muratori, izzarCy 
adizzarcy Sw. hitsuy G. lietzeUy to set on. It. izzuy anger ; and, 
with the vowel inserted between the consonants, Fr. tisery E. 
ticcy enticcy Sw. inssoyto incite, provoke; from <r, E. to ier or taty 
G. zerrpUy to provoke to anger ; and from riy G. rcUzeny Du. 
ritseUy Sw. reifty Lat. irritarcy to provoke, incense. To the 
same root may be referred Gr. e/>t6’, Lat. rixa (for ritsa), 
strife, Gr. tpt0iC<a, to provoke. 

Isinglass. G. hauienblas, the bladder of the {hausen) stur- 
geon, as well as the preparation made from it, by us corruptly 
called isinglassy probably from connecting the name with the 
employment of the substance in icing or making jellies ; Fr. 
gplicy something iced or frozen, a jelly. 

Island, Isle. The spelling of island has been corrupted, 
and the etymology obscured, by the influence of islcy a word 
from a totally different root, viz. Lat. insuluy It. isoJoy Fr. 
isle; while island, AS. igland, is properly ege-latidy a spot of 
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land surrounded by water as tho eye in the face. Fris. oogcy 
eye, and also island, as in Schierj^onnikoogo, tho white monk’s 
ido, Sjnkcroge, IVangcrogc, islands on tho coast of Friesland. 
AS. ig has the same sense in Sceapige, Sheppoy or Sheep’s 
Island. Dan. oie, eye, ii or de, isle. The true etymology is 
preserved in rgof, ait, a small island in a river. 

Issue. Fr. issa,.. sprung, proceeded from, born of, from 
issir, to go out, to flow forth, and that from Lat. cieirc, to go 
out. 

It. Du. Tict, it ; 01^. hinn, hin, hitt, ille, ilia, illud. 

Itch. Ichyn or ykyn or gyhyn, prurio. — Pr. Pm. O. 
jUcken, to itch. The designation is taken from the twitching 
movements to which itching irresistibly iini)el8 us. Swab. 
jucken, to hop or spring ; Dav. gigkeln, to shiver, or twitch, 
under the influence of tickling, desire, anger. Das hei'z 
gieglct ihm j cor ei subsultat. Einige gigeln so gexcaltig nach 
dem henraten ; — itch so for marriage. Ergigkcrn, to cause to 
tremble, to frighten. Gigken, gigkezen, to utter broken 
sounds, to stutter, giggle. — Schmellor. Then from broken 
soimds the signification passed on to abrupt movements. 

Ivory. Fr. icoire, Lat. ehur. 

Ivy. AS. G. epheu, OIIG. eheheue, W. eiddew, Gael, 
eidhean; perhaps from Gael, eid, clothe, tho plant that clothes 
walls or trees. 


J. 

To Jabber, Javer. Tlio sound of noisy, indistinct, unmcan> 
ing utterance is represented by tho simplest combinations of 
gutturals and labials, babble, gaggle, gabble. Sc. * gabber ; and 
with the initial g softened to j, Fr. japper, to yelp ; E. jabber, 
gibber, javer, Er. jaboter, to mutter, chatter, tattle. Jangelyn 
or javerijn, garrulo, blatero, garrio — Pr. Pm. ; javver, idle, 
silly talk ; javvle, to contend, wrangle — Hal. ; Fr. javioler, to 
gabble, prate, or prattle. — Cot. For the relation between 
jabber and /are/- comp. Fr. bavard, a tattler, with E. babbler. 

Jack. 1. Tho Jewish jacobus was corrupted through tTii- 
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quemest to Jaques in Franc?, and Janies in England, and 
JaqueSy being the commonest Christian name in the former 
country, was used as v contemjjtuous expression for a corn* 
mon man. Jaques, niais, sot, grossier. — Itoquef. Jaquerie, 
an insurrection of the peasants. The introduction of the 
word in the same sense into England seems to have led to the 
use of Jack as the familiar synonym of John, which happened 
to be here the commonest name, as Jacques in France. 

Since every Jack became a gentleman 

Thex'e’s many a gentle person made a Jack. — Rich. III. 

The term was then applied to any mechanical contrivance 
for replacing the personal service of an attendant, or to an 
implement subjected to rough and familiar usage. Jack of 
the clod', Fr. jnequelet, a mochanuial figure which struck the 
hours on a clock. A roasting-jack is a contrivance for turn- 
ing a spit by means of a heavy weight, and so superseding 
the service of the old turnspit. A jack, a screw for raising 
heavy weights. A boot-jack (G. sticfcl-kuecht, literally boot- 
boy), an implement for taking off boots, llouchi gros-jacque, 
a largo sou. — llecart. K jack-towel, a coarse towel hanging 
on a roller for the use of the household ; jack-hoots, heavy 
boots for rough service ; black-jack, a leathern jug for house- 
hold service ; jack-jikme, a large plane for heavy work. 

Jack, 2, Jacket. ThcE.yr/c/*, Yr.jaque, It. giacco (whence 
the dara. jacket ; jaquette, a short and sleeveless country 

coat — Cot.), is another example of the depreciatory applica- 
tion of the term in the sense of substitute or servant. A. jack 
was properly a homely substitute for a coat of mail, consist- 
ing of a padded or leather jerkin for defence, with ring^ or 
plates of iron sewed on it. Fr. jaquetnard, a wooden image 
against which to practise tilting, a jack of the clock, also a 
coat or shirt of mail. — Cot. Bouchi jacotin, a jacket, from 
jacot, dim. of Jaques. 

Jackanapes. A coxcomb ; Jack the ape, a monkey. 

T 2 ® 
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Jack of Dover. 

Full many a pastie hastithou lettin blode, 

And many a Jark of thou sold 

That hath been twyis hot and twyls cold. 

Chaucer. Prol. to Cook’s Tale. 

In accordance with the E. use of jack, to signify anything 
used as a substitute or put to homely service, Fr. jaques is 
a name given by pastry-cooks, implying that a piece of meat 
or pastry is old and hard. — Roquefort in v. Jaquot. The re- 
maining part of the expression is probably a pun’iing repeti- 
tion of the same idea. I am informed that a heated up dish is 
still among waiters called a tlover or tloovor, doubtless do over. 

Jack-pudding. A buffoon or juggler’s servant set to enter- 
tain the crowd by coarse tricks, among which eating in a 
ridiculous manner pudding, soup, &c., occupied a conspicuous 
place. 

I had as lief stand among the rabble to see a jack-pudding eat a 
custard as trouble myself to see a play. — Shadwcll in Nares. 

G. hans-wursi {Hans, Jack ; worst, pudding) ; Fr. Jcan~ 
potage, Jean-farinc, a showman’s buffoon. 

Jade. To jade, to wear out with exertion ; jade, a worn- 
out horse. Sp. ijada, the flank, from Lat. ilium j ijadear, 
the flanks to play, to pant, palpitate. Hence to jade would 
signify to cause to pant, or show signs of exhaustion. 

Jag, Jig, Jog. We have had repeated occasion to remark 
the way in which roots representing in the first instance 
tremulous or broken sound are applied to signify quivering 
or reciprocating movement, or the kind of fig^e traced out 
by bodies in motion of such a nature. Now the ^llables gig, 
gag arc often used in the representation of harsh broken 
sounds ; Gael, gagaieh, Bret. gagH, to stutter ; E. gaggle, to 
cry as geese ; Swab, gigewken, to gaggle as geese, bray as an 
ass ; Swiss gigagen, to bray ; Bav. gagkem, gagkezen, to cluck 
as a hen, cough harsh and abruptly, to stutter ; gigkezen, 
gigken, to utter broken sounds, stutter, giggle ; Gael, gog, the 
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cackling of a hen, also the nodding or tossing of the head ; E. 
gog-mire, a quagmire, shaking mire ; Swab, gagen, gagelen, 
to jog, jiggle, move < i a^d fro ; Swiss gagehxy to shake, be 
unsteady as a table; gagli, a giglot, a girl that can’t sit still. 
Then, with the initial g softened to a /, jag or jogy an abrupt 
movement, a thrust brought to a sudden stop, a projection, 

indentation. . 

^omajagit uthcra to the heft 
With knives that sheip could scheir. 

The Dance. Evergreen. 

The North and South Joggins are indented cli£& on opposite 
sides of a river in Nova Scotia, which seem to jog in and jog 
out in correspondence with each other. — Lyell. A. joggle in 
masonry is a projection in a stone fitting into a hollow in 
the adjoining one for the purpose of bolting them together. 

The prefix of an s in W. gsgogi, to shake, unites the forms 
having an initial g or j, with E. ahag or shog, to shake or jog — 
Ilul. ; shaggy y jagged, rugged ; ice-shogglo, a projecting point 
of ice ; ON. skagoy to project ; skagiy a promontor}’’. 

The thin vowel in. jig y jiggle, implies a lighter movement of 
similar kind to that signified by jag or jog. 

'Jail. See Gaol. 

Jakes. A privy ; in Devonshire any kind of filth. — Hal. 
Bav. gackeln, to cack; vo'gackln, to dirty. AS. cnc-hus, a 
privy. 

To Jam. To press ih between something that confines tho 
space on cither side like tho jambs of a door ; to fix between 
jambs. 

In a stage-coach 'wiUi lumber cramm’d, 

•Between two bulky jammed . — Lloyd in R. 

Jam. The thickened juice of fruit. Mod. Gr. broth, 
juice, iroptKcor, juice of fruit. 

Jamb. ’Fr.jamhCy a leg, also tho jaumb or side-post of a 
door. — Cot. See Game. 

Janty. Fr. gentil, pretty, agreeable. 

To Jangle. Formerly to chatter as a bird, then to chatter, 
talk idly, tattle, wrangle, quarrel* 
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ITiy mind is lorne, ^\o\. janglest as a jay. 

Man of Law’s Talc in K. 

Lang. jhanylOf to cry, to yelp. ^Fr. Janglcr, to prattle, tattle, 
jest, flatter, lie. — lloquof. Like jingle, the representation of 
a clattering sound. G. zank, chiding, jangling. Du. jange- 
len, janken, to yelp. 

To Japan. To varnish, because the best kind of varnished 
goods came to us from the country of Japan. 

To Jape. The same softening of the g which is scon in 
gahhle vmA. jabber connects the OIC. gab, to lie, mock, deceive, 
with jape. The radical meaning is chattering, idle talk. Fr. 
japper, to yelp, in low language is used in the sense of chat- 
ter. — Gattel. A-Toir bone japOy hen del jape, to have the gift 
of the gab. — Hecart. N. gjeipa, to make a wry face, twist 
the mouth. 

Jar. Fr. jure, 8p. jarra. It. giara, from Arab, garrah, a 
water-pot. — Dies. Hut It. giara has also the same -sense as 
Fr. gres, sand, gravel, sandstone. Giara then, like Prov. 
grasal, may originally bo a pot-de-gr^ft, an earthen pot. See 
Grail. 

To Jar. To creak, make a harsh noise, as things that do 
not move smoothly on each other. Hence yur, disagreement, 
variance, quarrel. Christians being at jarre among them- 
selves.” — Hale in R. Swab, garren, I5av. garrezen, to creak 
like a wheel or shoe, or the hinge of i\ door ; Sp. chirriar, to 
creak or chirp j Lat. garrire, to chirp, to chatter. 

Jargon. Properly the chattering of birds, analogous to 
forms like AS. cearktan, OE. chark, chirk, to creak or chirp j 
Lith. kirktt, to creak or cluck ; karkti, to wliirr, cluck, 
gaggle; ezirksti, to chirp, twitter; Mag. esergeni, to rattle, 
rustle. Fr. jargonner, to gaggle as a goose ; jargouiller, to 
warble, chirp, or chatter. 

But she withal no word may sowne 

But chitre, and as a \AxSl jargotene . — Gower in B. 

Hence figuratively for an utterance of sounds not understood. 
It. gergo, gergone, Fr. jargon, gibberish, fustian language, a 
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barbarous jangling. — Cot. I*n the same way Wall, gazouy, 
to warble, is also used in the^jsense of speaking jargon. 

Jaundioe. Fr. janvfhscy ^tho yellow disease ; jaune, yellow. 

Jaunt, Jaunce. Two ways of writing the same word, os Fr. 
tancer becomes E. taunt. The fundamental meaning is to 
jolt or jog. To jouncct to bounce, thump, and jolt as rough 
riders are wont to do. — Forby. , 

Spurgalled and tired hy jauncing Bolingbrokc. — Rich. II. 
Yr.jancer un cJievaf, to stir a horse in the stable till it be 
swart withal ; also as E. jaunt. — Cot. Manx jonsPt a jolt or 
wince ; jonseraghf wincing, acting in a wild, untamcly man- 
ner. — Crcgecn. Sw. dunsa, Dan. dumhe, to thump, to fall 
heavil}'^. 

A. jaunt orjance is thcn’uscd in the sense of an outing for 
pleasure or exercise, as Fr. alter so fairc cahotcr un pens Sw. 
fara ut at skaka pa sig, to take a jog, to take exercise. 

Faith would 1 had a few more jeanees on’t, 

All you say the word send me to Jericho. 

B. Jons. Tale of a Tub, ii. 4. 

Javelin. Fr. javelinCf Sp. jabedina, properly a boar-spear, 
from jabaliy a wild boar. 

Jaw. Jowe or cheek-bone, mandibula. — ^Pr. Pm. Yr.joucy 
the check, was formerly used in the sense of throat, jaws. 
“ Garde la ley et le conseil et vie ert d ta almo et grace a tes 
joweSy* et erit vita animcc tuco et gratia faucibus tuts. — Pro- 
verbes. 

The cries of different animals, yelping of dogs, chattering 
of birds, &c., give rise to numerous depreciatory expressions 
for talking, and thence furnish designations of the mouth, 
throat, jaws, as the instrument of talk. Thus from PI. D. 
kiffen, keffeUy to yelp, is kiffcy the jaw; halt de kiffe, hold 
your jaw ; from Du. kaeckelen, Fr. eaquetcry to caxklcy is PI. D. 
kukel, in the same sense as kiffoy the instrument of talk ; holt 
dog ecnnial de Jcakel, hold your jaw one moment ; whence, 
throwing off the frequentative termination, Du. kaecTcCy the 
jaw, cheek. So from gagheUn^ 4;o gaggle, Fris. gaghel, the 
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throat, palate — Kil. ; from all. chmcer, to cheep, cry, 
chatoetcTf to chatter as daws, ( E. chaff y to chirp, chatter 
{chaffnchy a chirping bird ; chougli, a chattering daw), chaffcy 
chaffer, to haggle, wo pass to chaff-hone (Hal.), chaw-hone 
(Palsgr.), jaw-bono; chacel, ehawl, chowl, the jaw. Dan. 
Tcitevlc, to wrangle, hiwte, the jaw. To Tcaw, to cry as rooks 
or daws, to gasp for breath, leads to Du. hamoe, a daw ; 
Tcauu'P, Jeouwe, a jaw, throat, cheek. Again, from gahhle, con- 
fused talk, passing mio./rtPe7<?,to contend, wrangle Q^x.javioler, 
to gabble — Cot.), yV/rrer, idle talk, jaul, to scold '•r grumble 
(parallel with Dan. kifevle) — Hal., to jaw, to wrangle, we have 
gah, the mouth, the faculty of speech, jowl, joll, the jaw, and 
(with the same relation to jowl as was seen in kaecke, the cheek, 
compared with kiikeV), Fr. jowe, E. jaw. It will be observed 
tliat an initial k or ch frequently interchange with j, even in 
the same language ; Fr. joffa, E. chuff y ; E. jowl, ehotol, 
jaw, chaw, Du. kanwe, Dan. kiwve. 

Jaw, 2, Jawhole. Sc. jaw, the dash of the sea ; jaw-hole, a 
gxilly-hole, sink where slops are thrown. Fr. gachis, splash- 
ing; G. gauche, slops; mist-gauche, the draining of the 
dunghill ; schiff-gauche, bilge- water. 

Jay. A bird noted for its chattering cry. Fr. geai, gai, 
a jay, chough, daw ; Sp. gaio, graio, a jay ; Dn. kauwc, kae, 
a daw. — Kil. Kuss. gai, croaking, E. caw, cry of rooks. Corap. 
It. gazza, a pie, with gazzetare, Fr. gaz6f.iiller, to chirp, warble. 

Jealous. Fr. jaloux, from Lat. zelus, zeal, emulation, 
jealousy. 

Jeer. OH. dar, derision, dura, to make sport of, dart, a 
fool. On the other hand the form of the word ^ould agree 
bettor with OE. cheorre, htcharren, to deceive — Layamon, 
from AS. cerran, to turn; llouchi girie, mauvaiso plaisan- 
terie, tromperie, mauvais tour — H^cart, where the idea of 
deceit is again connected with that of turning. But the 
sense of l&.jeer agrees better with OH. ddra. 

Jelly. Fr. gelee, the juice of meat or fruit which congeals 
on cooling ; gelcr, to freeze. • * 
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. Jeopardy. Irom Fr. jcu parti, M. Lat. jocus 2 ^artitiis, an 
oven chance, a choice of twf.> alternatives. 

IJaii moinc partirai 

J)eus ffeus, li malves lesserez, 

£t a meillour vos en tanrez. — Fab. et Contes, 4. 24. 

Or regardez que vous ferez 

Quo jo vous vueil ua geu partir. — Jbid. 4. 293. 

Jerk, Jert. A lash of a whip, a hasty pull or twitch. — 13. 
“A shake, /(tvi, or blow with the cord of a caveson.” — Cot. 
W. tcrc, a jerk or jolt. 

Jerkin. Lang, jhcrgaoii, an over-coat; ’Fr.jargot, a kind 
of coarse garment worn by country people. — Cot. J)\x. Jurk, 
a child’s slop or pin.'iforc. OFr. jajspfr, a quilted jacket worn 
under the cuirass ; Jazcqiten, a coat of mail. — Iloqucf. 

Jest. See Gest. 

Jet. Fr. jaiet, Lat. gaga ten. “ The geat which otherwise 
wo call gagntes cai’ricth the name of a town and river both 
in Lycia called Gages.” — ITollaud. Pliny in Tl. 

Jetty. Fr. jvttde, a cast, also a jettg eix jvlty, a bearing out 
in buildings, also the bank of a ditch, or the earth cast out of 
it when it is made. — Cot. Jetteis, earth cast out of a ditch. 
— Iloqucf. Hence 1^. jetty, a bank carried out into the water. 

Jewel. Fr. joyau, jouel. It. gioia, joy, delight, a gem, 
jewel, a precious thing ; gioie, gioietle, all manner of jewels. 
— FI. See Joy. In Zdid. Lat. by erroneous etymology Jocale. 

Jewise, Juise. Fr. juise, judgment, from judicium, as 
ben^igon, from bcnedictio. Si proeves varient eient juyne do 
pylorie et la partio perde sa demando.” — Lib. Alb. 665. 

To Jet.'” To strut, to carry the body stately or proudly. 
I ictte with facyon and countenance to set forthe myselfe, 
jo mo braggue.” — Palsgr. in Way. 

From Lat. jactare. It. giattare, OFr. jacter, jatter, to brag 
or vaunt, also to swing, toss, shake up and down ; jactance, 
bragging, proud ostentation. — Cot. In the same way Lith. 
mesti, to cast ; metyti, to cast to and fro, to brag, to strut. 

To Jib. To start backwards.'- The jib-sail is a sail which 
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shifts of itself from side to side as required by the wind. Du. 
gijpcn (of sails), to tum suddei^y. — Ilulma. OFr. regiher^ 
regimher, to kick or wince. “Dor al so sono so thet flesch 
haveth al his wil, hit regibboth anoii ase fot kalf.” — Ancren 
Riwlo 130. Jibby, a gay frisky girl. — Ilal. 

To Jiffle, Jifiy. To to be restless. — ^Ilal. A jiffy is 

an instant, a turn of Jthc hand. To jiby to turn rapidly back ; 
1 r. gibelcty a gimlet, an instnunent that pierces by turning 
round ; W. cipio, ysgijno, to snatch. 

Jig. To move to and fro or up and down, a merry danco ; 
jiggetting, jolting, shaking, going about idly ; a jigger, any 
piece of machinery that moves with reciprocating action. Fr. 
jiguer, to throw the legs about. — Pat. de Champ, licneo 
vulgarly gigucs, the legs, and gigot, a log of mutton. Sec 

Jog- 

Jilt. Sc. giUet, a giddy girl, probably for giglel or giglot, 
a fliglity girl ; gig let jeortune. — Shakesp. To jilt one is to 
behave to him like ajillet, to be inconstant to him. 

A jillet broke his heart at last. — Burns. 

To Job. To peck, to strike with a ijointed instrument. 
Dyllen or jobbyn as bryddys, jobbyn with the byl, rostro. — 
Pr. Pm. The nut-jobber is a synonym of the nut-hatch, a 
bird which breaks open nuts with blows of the bill, llohcm. 
dubati, Pol. dziobav, to peek ; dziob, Gael, gob, the beak of a 
bird. 

Job. The jobbcl, jobhet, a small load ( — Ilal.), 

show that the proper meaning of job is a lump, whence in a 
secondary sense it signifies a piece of work, a definite task. 
In tlio same way from gob, gobbet, a lump or portion — Hal., 
to work by the gob, to work by the piece. 

Jobation. To jobc (at the university), to reprimand. — B. 
Jobation is still in use for a taking to tiisk, such as Job re- 
ceived at the hand of his friends. 

Jockey. From Jack (or, with the Northern pronunciation, 
Jock), in the sense of a person if in inferior position, Jocky was 
•specially applied to the servant who looks after horses, now 
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almost confined to the rider of a race -horse ; but traces of the 
original sense remain in tb^e way it is sometimes used for 
fellow. “ That’s the iockey for me.” 

Joist. Tlio./o/.9fe are tlio sleepers on which the floor of a 
I’oom is laid, the bed of the floor. Gyst^ that gotho over the 
flore, solive, giste. — Palsgr. in Way. Fr. gintCy a bed, place 
to lie on, from gesit'y Lat. jacervy to lie. The term slecpeVy 
with which railways have made us so familiar, is a repetition 
of the same figure. 

Joke. Du. johy sport ; Dat. joctis, It. gioco, sport, game. 
Dith. dzugti (f/s=Engli8h y), to be merry; dzugulisy a jokcr^ 
dzaugtis' y padzugti, to rejoice. 

Jolly. It. giuHi'Oy Fr. joU for jolify gay, fine, also merry, 
jocund ; joHefey jolicett'y prettiness, mirtli. — Cot. Not from 
Jbtiali'ty but from ON../ 0 /, F. gtdcy Christmas, the great season 
of festivities in rude times. — Die^. N. Jula sagy Du. joelen, 
to live a joyous life, to make merry. 

Jolly-boat. Dan. jolhy a yawl, jolly-boat. Tho original 
moaning is j>robably as in Fr. jaUcy jalayoy a bowl ; Du. 
jollekeny a trough. Dan. jollc afstedy to bowl along. Sec 
Gallon. 

To Jolt. The representation of tho sound of a blow admits 
of infinite variation, Jofy jottcry to jolt roughly — Foi'by ; 
to ./oc4-, to jolt. — Ilal. To to sound as liquor shaken in 
a cask — Forby, to shake, splash, jolt. — Ilal. To joflCy to 
knock. lie JowVd their heads together. — Mrs Baker. A 
joult-hcady or joller-hcady like logger-heady seems 'to be from 
tho notion of wagging the head to and fro, and not from tho 
idea of thickness. 

Jonquil. Fr. joiiquille, Sp. junquillay the sweet yellow Nar- 
cissus with rush-liko leaves. Lat.ywac?/®, rush. 

Jordan. Properly an earthen pot, synonymous with gally- 
poty Du. glei-poty a clay or earthen pot. Like galfy-jyoty in 
modern times tho term was specially applied to the vessels in 
medical use. Our host in tho Canterbury Talcs, addressing 
tho Doctor of physick, invokes blessings upon 
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— thy urinallcs andtihy jordanis. ’ 

Hollinslicd speaks of a pretender ** physicus et ostrologus ” 
being exposed with two “ jorden pot/S ” hung round his neck, 
for having deceived the pcxiple by a false prediction ; ** duo) 
, ollae quos jorihmes vocamus.” — Walsingham in Jam. Dan. 
Sw. jord, earth. In like manner Northampton jurnnt, a pig- 
nut, for earth-nut. . 

To Jostle. To thrust or push with the elbows. — B. A 
frequentative from OFr. jouster. See Joust. 

Jot. Synonymous with plump, representing tl.e sound 
made by the fall of an inelastic object. To fall jot on one’s 
I’urap, to plump down. To jot a thing down, to note it at 
once in a memorandum book as it occurs. N. ilvtta, to fall 
suddenly, drop down, to break in pieces ; dotten, fallen ; 
daatt, suddenly ; Dan. (with an intrusive r), dratte, to drop ; 
dnit, a little bit, scrap, slop. 

The same train of ideas as in the Danish word is found in 
the case of D. jot, which, as well as dot, is used in the sense 
of lump, small portion of anything. “ Briecia, any dot or 
crura.” — FI. Thus we arc led to regard the resemblance to 
Gr. Kara, from which in the latter sense the word is com- 
monly derived, as an accidental coincidence. The interchange 
or equivalence of an initial d and j is of frequent occurrence, 
as in jag, dag ; job, dab, a lump ; E. jounce, and Sw. dnnsa, 
to thump. 

Journey. Fr. journde, a day’s work ; Lat. dturnus, daily, 
from dies, day. 

Joust. It. (jiostrare, Fr. jouster, to tilt. Derived by 
!Muratori from It. chiostro, chiostra, Lombard ciostfa, the en- 
closed yard in w'hich a tournament was held. But the word 
has a more extended moaning than this derivation would ac- 
count for, and the radical signification seems to have refer- 
ence to the shock of the combatants. Limousin dzusta {dz= 
Eng.y), to knock at a door ; Fr. jouster, joutcr (whence E. 
Jostle), properly to knock, then, with softened significance, to 
meet together, to join, to abut. 
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Ce m'est avin qu’en Loiincis, 

Justerent li uux e li reis. 

Chron. Norm. 2. 10260. 

^ a ' * 

— the Duke and the King met together. 

Mon champ joute au sicn, my field abuts upon his, as Q. 
stosst damn, literally, strikes against it. 

The origin may be traced to ON. OHO-, timz, doz, 

OSw. dyst, duat, noise, uproar, tumult. Dcro wellono doz, 
fragor undarum. — Noiker. 

Med dyst Bwa at stanga gingo sunder. 

With a crash, so that their spears flew in sunder. 

Chron. Ithythm. in Ihre. 

Dan. dyst, combat, shock, set-to. Vocc cn dyst med en, to 
try a fall with one. Hence ranna diosf, or rida dimt, to 
joust. 

Jovial. Cheerful, merrj'’ ; qualities supposed to belong to 
one bom under the influence of the planet Jupiter or Jove, 
as melancholy was promoted by the influence of Saturn. 

Jowl, Jole. Pi’operly the jaws, throat, gullet, often 
specially applied to the head of a fish. A.joU of sturgeon. — 

D. & Geoulcs of sturgeon. — Howell. Drancus, a golc, 

or a chawle. — ^Vocab. in Pr. Pm. v. cliavyl bone. or 

heed, caput. Jolle of a fysshe-teste. JawJe-hon.e of a wildc- 
bore. — Pr. Pm. and notes. ‘*Tho chowlo or crop adhering 
to the lower side of the bill.” — Brown. Vulg. Krr. in R. 

The E. forms seem to have equal claims to a Fr. and AS. 
ancestry ; OFr. yole, golle, gcule, Fr. gueule, the mouth, throat, 
gullet, also the stomach itself ; gucullard (the equivalent of 

E. Jowler,t)howler),the muzzle of a beast, also a wide-mouthed 
fellow. — Cot. On the other hand, AS. geagl, jaw, throat, 
geaflas, geahlas, the jaws. Viewed in connection with the 
latter iorm^jowl or jole would differ from jaw only in the 
addition of a final el or /, and the same relation is seen be- 
tween chowl or chawle, and Du. Ttauwc, hottwc, huwe, throat, 
gullet, cheek, jaw, chin, gills. — Kil. 

Joy. Lat. gaudere, gacism sum y It. godcrc, gioire, OPtg. 
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gouvir, Prov. ganzir, jauziry Fr.^yoM?>, to enjoy ; Ptg. goivo, 
Prov. goug,joi. It. gioia, Fr. joy. — Diez. 

Jub. A jug. 

"With brede and cbccso and good ale in 

Miller’s Talc. 

It. gohhio, gozzo, a buiujh in tlic throat, goitre, craw, or crop 
of a bird, by met. tiny glass with a round big body. — FI. 
See Goblet. 

Judge. Lat.ywdcj*, It. giudiccy juga. 

Jug. A vessel for drink. Jug or Judge was formerly a 
familiar cqiii valent of Joan or Jenny. Jannette, Judgey 
Jennie (a woman’s name) ; Jehannette, Jug, or Jinnj’-. — Cot. 
UIow the vessel which liolds drink is peculiarly liable to ' 
familiar pcrsonificalion. "We luivc blach-ja<‘k (a jtick of lea- 
tlier to drink in — Minsheu), a leathern jug ; Fr. dame-JeaimCy 
lady Jane (disguised in F. under the fonn of demiJoJm), a 
largo pitcher ; and both Jack and y^7/, the typical designation 
of a common man and woman, arc used for a small measure 
of drink. Jacky half or a quarter of a pint. — Hal. But see 
Goblet and Gill. 

To Juggle, Juggler. OFr. jangleur, jongleur y Jougleory 
jugleury a musician, mountebank, conjuror, jester, story-teller. 
It. giocolatorcy Mid. Lat. JoculatoVy a juggler. AS. geogelcroy 
prmstigiator, G. gaukleCy a mountebank, conjurer, merry-an- 
drew ; gaukelrty to perform tricks of legei’dcmain ; Du. gug- 
cJielery kokelcVy ludius, gesticulator, mimus, joculator.“Kil. 
Bohem. kuglat'y kcyklji'y Pol. kuglar, may probably bo bor- 
rowed from the G. 

The Fr. Jongleur and Juglenr are I believe from "two differ- 
ent aspects of the juggler’s business, the first regarding him 
as a jester or storyteller, the second as a performer of sleight 
of hand. The first is from OFr. JangleVy to prattle, tattle— 
Cot., to jest, flatter, lie. — Roquef. Jangelyn or JfweryUy gar- 
rulo, blatero, garrio. — Pr. Pm. The liat.^ocit^^ar is doubtless 
a translation of Jugleury and not vice versfl,, and can only be 
taken os evidence of a veiy natural supposition on the part of 
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the translator that tho word was derived from Lat.,/oee/.«, which 
indeed is probably from thcKsamc ultimate root. The radical 
signification of G. gfuJeeln, ^.juyglCt is decoi>tion by sleight 
of hand, and tho word is probably one of the numerous class 
formed from the root gog. Jog, cog, gig. Jig, expressing rapid 
movement to and fro. Ir. gogam, to gesticulate — O’Brien-; 
33. cog, to cheat ; P1.D. gigein, hcgigelt^ to delude, beguile ; 
Du. hcguichelen, to dazzle, fascinate, delude ; Sc. Jouk, to 
move quickly on one side, also to juggle or play tricks ; Joukry- 
pmekry, trick, deception, juggling ; Jnxter, a juggler. 

Juice. Sp. Jugo, Lang. Jhuc, Lut. succus, juice, sap of 
plants ; Jhuca, to suck. 

Julep. A drink made of distilled waters and syrops, or of 
a decoction swoetenocl with honey or sugar. — Cot. Accord- 
ing to Diez from Pers. giil-ah, rosewater, but if so there is a 
singular coincidence with Mod. Gr. to press hard, 

squeeze out juice ; a julep, a drink com- 

posed of juices. 

To Jumble, Jumbre. To shake together. 

Nc jombre nc discordant thing ifere. 

Chaucer. Tr. and Cross. 2. 1037. 

N. Fris. sJtumpeJn, to jolt, shake as a waggon on a rough 
road. Then to agree together. 

Let us yet further see how his dcfinicion of the churohe and his 
heresies will jumper and •tgreo together among themselfe. — Sir T. More 
in li. 

A frequentative ot Jump, 

To Jump. Sw. guppa, to rock, to tilt up ; Bav. gumpen, 
to jolt, spring, jump ; gumper, tho plunger of a pump. Con- 
nected forms aro OFr. regiber, regimher, to kick, giber, to 
throw about the arms or legs; Lang, ghimba, to jump, to 
kick. 

Jump. 2. A throw, cast, hazard. 

Our fortune lies 

Upon this jump. — ^Antony and Cle. 

Plump, without qualification ok condition, exact. 
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I’ll set her on 

Myself, awhile to draw the Moor apart, 

And bring him jump where he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife. 

Yc shall find it make jump six hundred sixty six. — ^Bale in R. 
In this sense the word, like the synonymous plump, represents 
the sound of a lump jthrown down in the midst. Jum, a sud- 
den jolt or eoncussion from encountering an object unawares. 
So alsoyo^, to jolt; also plump, downiright; “he come do^m 
jot upon his rump ” — Forby, where jot is meant tn represent 
the sound of the fall. 

Jnnk, Jnnt. Junk, a lump or piece. — Hal. Old junk is 
cable or thick rope cut up into short lengths for the purpose < 
of unravelling. “A good juni of beef.^’ — Allan Ramsay. 
Swiss junto hrod, a hunch of bread. — Idioticon Bemense. 
Parallel foims are chunk, a log of wood ; chump, a log or 
thick piece. The chtimp^end of the sirloin is the thick end. Coh, 
a lump or piece ; cohhin, a piece of an eel. — Hal. OH. kuhhr, 
a short thick piece ; N. kubha mnd' cin stock, to cut a stick to 
bits ; kuhb, kmnb, knubb, a short thick piece. 

The origin of all these terms seems a representation of 
the sound made by a lump thrown on the ground. H. 
dunk, a hollow sound, as when something heavy falls. 
The word chumji is used by boys to represent the sound 
made by a stone thrown so as to fall i^to the water without 
splash. 

Junket. It. giuncata, any junkets, viz. dainty fresh cheese, 
so called because brought to market upon fresh rushes 
(FL), as we see Yorkshire cheese marked with the straws 
upon which it has been sot to drain. Fr. joncade, a certain 
spoon-meat made of cream, rosewater, and sugar. — Cot. 
The name of junket is still given in. Devonshire to a similar 
preparation. 

From delicacies of the foregoing description to junket has 
come to signify to feast, to frequent entertainments. 

To Jut. Fr. jeefer, jeiter, tp cast, throw, put or push forth ; 
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forjetter, to jut, fean out, hang over. — Cot. Lat. JacUire^ to 
throw.* 


' K. 

To Kaw, to Keok. To haw^ to fetch one’s breath with 
difficulty. To keck, to make a noise in the throat by reason 
of difficulty of breathing — B. ; to retch^ hawk, clear the 
throat. — ^Hal. Hence keeker t squeamish. G. kaucken, kei- 
cherif to gasp for breath ; Du. kichetiy to pant, cough, sob ; 
liop. kakoty kakloty to nauseate, properly doubtless to retch. 

Kebbers. Befuse sheep taken out of the flock. — B. Keb- 
here or cullera drawn out of a flock of sheep.” — Nomenclator 
in Hal. From Du. kippeny to pick out, to cull. 

Kecks, Keoksy, Xex. Tlie dry hollow stalks of last year’s 
growth, especially of umbelliferous plants. Kexy an elder 
pipe. — Sherwood. W. cecysy reeds, canes ; eecyseny hemloek. 

Kedge. 1. A small anchor. ON. kaggiy a cask fastened 
as a float to the anchor to show where it lies. From the 
float the name seems to have been transferred to the anchor 
itself. 

2. Brisk, lively. ON. katVy N. kmty glad, lively. 

Xedge-belly. A glutton ; kedgyy pot-bellied ; to kedge 
one’s belly, to stufl* one’s belly. N. ketggjcy a keg, small cask, 
jar, a heap or close-packed mass ; flguratively, a round belly, 
thickset person. i. 

To Keek. N. kikay Du. kijekeny to peep. Keeky peepy and 
teet are all used in the sense of looking narrowly, and all 
seem originally derived from the representation of a sharp 
sound. The^syllable ktky in Sw. kik-hostoy represents the shrill 
sound of the throat in whooping-cough. OF. chykkyn as 
hennys byrdys (to peep as a young chick) pipio — Pr. Pm. 
Chick is also used to represent the sound made by a hard 
body breeddng, and thence a crack or chip, and it is perhaps 
from the image of the light Bbiniag through a crack that the 
notion of peeping is derived. Thus we speak indiffirrently of 
the peep of day, or crack of day. •But it may be simply from 

TOI.. It. u 
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the notion of shining, so often expressed by 'a root originally 
representing a sharp sound. l>rp« hikett to shine. 

To Keel. 

While greasy Sue doth keel the pot. 

Commonly explained to cool, or by others, to scum. The 
meaning however which would best suit the context is to 
scour, a sense war];anted by the patois of central France, 
where we have quillaudy slippery, polished, shining ; aequiUert 
to scour. 

J'aequillais pdeles et pdelons, 

Les marmites et les chaudrons. 

Equiller la vaisselle^ to scour. QuiUeVt as couleVf to slip or 
slide. — J aubert. 

Keel. 1. 024*. kiiilr, Du. kiely Fr. qinlle, keel of a ship. 

Keel, 2, Kayle, Skayle. G. kegel, Fr. quille, nine-pins. 
Du. keghely kekely icicle. See Icicle. 

Keelson, Kelson. The piece of timber lying upon the Jcccl 
in which the mast is stepped. 

The topmast to the keeUtine then with halyards, down they drew. 

Chapman. Homer. 

Dan. kial-amny N. kiolesvilly from svilly G. schwellcy a sill or 
beam on which something rests in building. 

Keen. G. kuhny daring, bold; auf ettoas kuhn 6egn, tckbo 
keen after something ; kattf-kukny eager to buy. OSw. kony 
kyriy quick, prompt, daring. % 

To Keep. AS. cepariy to observe, bo intent upon ; cepan 
his hearmeSy to seek his injury ; fleames cepany fugam capes- 
sere, to be intent upon flight. To take keep of a thing, to 
take notice of it. To keep a day holy is to observe it as holy ; 
to ke^ your word, to observe it. Fris. kijpeny to look. — 
Fpkema. A similar train of thought is seen in the case of 
holdy the primitive sense of which seems to be that which is 
now expressed by the compound behold, 

K^. N. kaggjey a small cask, a jar ; W. catogy a bowl ; 
So. eogusy cogy a hooped wooden vessel, a pail ; Gael, cogan, a 
small drinking-dish. 
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ICelter. Beadiness for work. He is not yet in keltcr. — 
Skinner. Prov. Sw. kiltraaigi to kilt oneself, or tuck up one’s 
clothes, as one prepai .ng ^or work, operi se accingere. 

Kemlin, KinmeL A flat tub used in brewing, for scalding 
pigs, or the like. Kemplin ( — ^B.), kemhingt a brewer’s vessel. 
— Hal. Du. kamt kammet a brewery. — Kil. OFr. camhef a 
browing. ‘^Nus no puet.^iVe cambet ne bi'ussor chervoise ne 
goudale sans son congi^.” Mid. Lot. “ camutriy sicera, potus 
factus ox hordoo et aliis rebus calidis ut zinziber et similia, 
quso ponuntur in testacois parvis bone obturatis, et cum aperi- 
untur, salit in altum et vocatur cerovisia.” — Simon Januonsis 
in Due. ; ginger beer. 

To Ken. ON. kenna, N. kjentut, to perceive by sense, re- 
cognize, observe. 

Kennel. 1. Fr. e/tenalf a gutter or kennel ; Lat. cana/c, 
pipe, channel, water conduit. 

2. Fr. chenily It. caniloy a plaoo where dogs are kept. Lat. 
cania, dog. 

Kenspeckle. Easy to recognize, conspicuously marked. N» 
kjennespaky ready at observing, quick at recognizing what 
has once been scon, from kjennay to recognize, and ON. apakvy 
wise, prudent. In E. kenspeckle the sense is inverted, so as 
to •indicate a quality of the object instead of the observer, 
the latter part of the word being made to signify the mark- 
ing by which the object is distinguished. 

Kerb. A stone laid round the brim of a well, &c. — D. A * 
raised border, perhaps originally a border of potsherds. G. 
scherbcy a pot-shord ; blumen-scherbey a flower- pot ; kerberiy 
(=E. caroe)y to notch or jag; kerbcy a notch or^jag; Du. 
kerfy a notch, segment, piece cut out. 

Kerchief. Fr. couvrechiefy a coveidng for the head ; OFr. 
ehefy chief y head. 

BlerneL 1. ON. kiamiy pith, heart, kernel; Fr. cemeauy 
kernel of a nut, &o. G. kemy pip of fruit, core, inmost or 
best part of a thing, pith of a tree. Probably from kortty 
grain ; kSrheUy kemen, to reduce to grain. 
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2. Fr. cameau, creneau, the battlement of a wall ; creneU, 
Imbattled ; oren, a notch, nick, jag. See Granny. 

Kersey. Fr. carisSet creseau, S^. kersing. 

Kestrel. Burgundian crittelf Fr. cresserelhf quercellcy a 
hawk of a reddish colour. The G. synonym rdtheUw^he, 
from r&thdf raddle or red chalk, points to an origin in G. 
rod-crite, creta rubea.— -Dief. Supp. 

Kettle. G. keisel, Goth, katilf Bohem. Buss, hotel. 

Kevel. A bit for a horse, gag for the mouth. Kevelf 
mordale, camus. — Pr. Pm. N. hjevlat to gag a kid to pre- 
vent it sucking. ON. ke^it Dan. kievlCf a short staff, peg, 
rolling-pin. W. cef, Lat. a stock. See Gyve. 

'Kxfg. 1. AS. cceg^ Fris. kay^ Lat. claviSf Gr. icXetr, KXijtr, 
a key of a lock. The Lat. and Gr. forms are from clau- 
dere, dauBum^ k\€i<o, to inclose or shut, as G. scklUsadf a key, 
from schliessen, to shut. Thus analogy would lead us to de- 
rive key from W. cau, to shut, making it identical with W. 
cae, an inclosure, hedge, garland, Bret, kad, a hedge, or dyke. 
. It is remarkable that Walach. kyae or kyd, a key, an un- 
doubted descendant of Lat. clavia, is almost identical with 
the F. word, and perhaps this identity in the derivatives may 
proceed from a radical unity of the parent forms, teaching us 
to regard W. caUf the origin of cae, an inclosure, and of«E. 
key, as the analogue of Lat. claudo, the origin of clams. The 
I of claudo might easily fall away, as the / of G. schliessen, or 
Sw. sluta, in E. shut, while the final d disappears as com- 
pletely in Gr. kKsuo as in W. cau. Evidence moreover that 
cae had once a final d may be found in Du. hade, kaai, kae, a 
dyke or causey; zomer-kade or — kaai, a dyke which confines 
the waters in summer only; winter~kaai, one which with- 
stands the winter floods. 

Key, 2, Quay. Fr. quai, Ptg. caes, Bret. kae. The Bret. 
kae, inclosure, hedge, dyke, as well as quay, and Du. kade, 
kae, dyke, causey, would look as if a quay was regarded in 
the first instance simply as a dyke or embankment along a 
river’s side. But the Jxue <explimation is that given by Spel- 
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man, ** CatUf a space on the shore compacted by beams and 
planks as it were by keys** The name of key is given in 
construction to any bond*’ used for firmly uniting separate 
parts. Thus key^stone is the stone which binds together the 
two sides of an %rch. ** Key^ to knitte walls toged 3 rr, clef." 
—Palsgr. ** Key^ or knyttynge of two wallys in unstabylle 
grounde, loramentum (concatenatio lignoYum, as the word is 
elsewhero explained — ^Dief. Sup.) vel caya. Keyayey or 
botys stonding, ripatum.” — ^Pr. Pm. 

Kibe. A sore on the heel. Dovonsh. kibhy, sore, chapped. 
—Hal. 

To Kick. Words signifpng vibratory or abrupt move- 
ment are commonly taken from sounds of a similar character. 
How Bav. gagicem, gagkezen, kackezen, ktekemy kickezen, are 
used to represent abrupt sotmds, such as the clucking of a hen, 
dry short coughing, stammering, tittering, giggling, Gigk» 
gagky in nursery language a clock, a ticker.— Dcutsoh. Mtm- 
dart v. 434. Hence, gig^ gag^ kiky appear as roots from 
whence spring forms signifying abrupt impulsive action. 
Tyrol gageuy gogleny to gestictilate, to toddle as a ' child ; 
gickeny to stick ; gigly a contemptuous expression for the feet. 
Prov. Fr. giguer, gigetssery to leap, throw about the legs ; 
gi§aillery s*^battre, s’agiter. — Jaubert Gl. du Centre de la Fr. 
Gigucy gigoty a leg.— Diet, du bas lang. Hence may be ex- 
plained W. dcioy to kidk ; cicy a foot ; dowry footman — Jones ; 
detoyry infantry. — Richards. 

The same correspondence between the expression of abrupt 
utterance and muscular action of a similar kind is- seen in* 
stammer anU stamp ; stutter and G. stosseUy to hit or kick ; 
PI. D. staggeluy to stammer, and E. stagger / Sc. habblSy to 
stammer, and E. hobble. 

KioUe, KitUe. Ticklish, unsteady, easily xuhved. Kick* 
ishy irritable ; kiddle (of the weather), unsettled. — Hal. N. 

to tickle> to touch a sensitive place ; kiUy tickling, irri- 
tation, shrug ; ^loy to tickle, touch a sore place, to mb one’s 
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shoulders or arms ; ON. kida to scratch oneself. To kid 
ofit to incite to an act. — Moderir Slang. 

Kickshaw. From Fr. quelquechosef something, applied to 
an imsuhstantial nicety in cookery, and thence extended to 
unsubstantial gratifications of other kinds. * 

** There cannot be no more certain argument of a decayed 
stomach than the loathing of wholesome and solid food, and 
longing after fine queiqueschoses of new and artificial com- 
position.’* — 13p. Hall in N. and Q. Fricandoaux, short, 
skinless, and dainty puddings, or quelkchoses made of good 
flesh and herbs chopped together.” — Cot. “ (Brainsick). Yet 
would I quit my pretensions to all these rather than not be 
the author of this sonnet, which your rudeness hath irrecover- 
ably lost. (Limberham.) Some foolish French quelquechosey I 
warrant you. (Br.) Quelquechose ! O ignorance in supreme 
perfection ! He means a kekshose. (Lim.) Why then a kek- 
shoes let it bo, and a kekshoes for your song.” — ^Drydon. 
Kind Keeper. 

Kid. 1. ON. kidy a young goat ; G. kitze^ a female cat, a 
goat ; kitzlein, a kid. See Kindle. 

Kid. 2, Kidnap. In rogues’ slang kid is a child, agreeing 
with Jjith. kudikis, a child. Hence kidnap^ to nah or steal 
children. 

• 

3. A brush-faggot. W. cidys, faggots ; cidyaen^ a single 
faggot. 

4. A pannier or basket. — Hal. Possibly connected with 
the last sense as being made of twigs. Bav. IcoiZy kdtzent 
^kutzcHt a hod or basket for carrying on the back. Boh. kosSf 
a basket, anything made of wicker. 

Kiddier, Cadger. A packman or travelling huxter. Kid- 
dier^ kidger, one who buys up fowls, &c., at farm-houses, and 
carries them to market. — Forby. Persons who bring fish 
from the sea to Newcastle market are still called cadgers.— 
Brocket. As pedler^ pedder^ from the ped or basket in which 
he carries his wares, so it is probable that kiddier, cadger, are 
from kid. See Kid, 4. * 
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Kiddle. A basket set in the opening of a weir to catch 
fish, an implement frequently denounced in our old municipal 
laws, probably on ac< ouut of its destructiveness. Fr. quideau^ 
a wicker engine whereby fish is caught. — Cot. Bret, kidel^ 
a net fastened to two stakes at the mouth of a stream. — 
Lsgonidoc. From kid in the 3rd and 4th senses. Boh. koaSf 
basket, anything made of wicker f kosmtka, a wicker cage 
for fishing. 

Kidney. No probable derivation can be suggested. 

Kilderkin. Du. kindeken, kinneken, a small barrel. Comp. 
Du. kmdf E. child. 

To Kill. AS. cwellan, to kill ; ctcelan, to die. 

And preyid him that he woide to him sell 
Some poison, that he might his rattis quell. 

Pardoner’s Talc. 

The primitive meaning seems as in Dan. qutnlc, to strangle, 
choke, smother. G. qimlm, a suffocating fume, thick vapour ; 
Fin. kitolla, to die, to lose strength and vigour ; knolen iccteetif 
aqud suffocor ; knolettaa, to kill. If choking bo the primitive 
meaning, wo may observe a like relation between Fin. huoUa 
and Lat. colluniy neck, as between necare, to kill (properly to 
choke) and E. neck. 

Kiln. An oven for btiming bricks or lime, drying malt, &c. 
W. cylyn, OSw. kotnay kiln ; N. kyinOy a drying-house for com. 

Kilt. The radical meaning of the word is preserved in Sw. 
kyha-y a bunch or cluster, Du. kildt brodsy a hunch of bread. 
Kladerna sitta i en kylsa, her clothes hang all in a bunch. 
Hence OSw. opkiltuy Dan. kiltey to kilt one’s clothes, to trusf 
or gather fbem up into a bunch. The kilt or short petticoat 
of the Highlander is so called from resembling an ordinary 
petticoat kilted up for convenience of walking. Sw. kilta 
bamy to swathe an infant, to make a bundle ol it. 

Kin, Kind. AS. cyn, Goth, kuniy kind, family, race; kunsy 
ktmdSy related, of the samo family ; aljahunsy of another 
family, foreign. AS. needdrena cyny generation of vipers > 
moncyny mankind. ON. kyny zhee, family, sex ; kyndy off- 
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spring; Du. G. hind^ child. E. hindf kindly, express the 
loving disposition towards each ^ther proper to the members 
of a family. When Ilamlet accuses his uncle of being 
little more than kin and less than kind he is simply con- 
trasting the closeness of the connection with the absence of 
corresponding affection. 

The origin is AB.<.cennan, to beget, the root of which, cen 
or gen, is somewhat masked in the reduplicate forms, Latr 
gigno (gigeno), Gr. yivoyMi (yiyevo/iai, yiyvojxai), but is mani- 
fest in the derivatives genitus, genus, gem, yevos, offspring, 
race, kind, sex, yevea, yeveOXov. Bret, gana, gencl, to beget ; 
W. cenedl (=Gr. yeviQ\ov), a race ; Gael, gin, beget gineal, 
offspring; cine, cineadh, race, family. 

Kindred. The latter part of the word is AS. rceden, con- 
dition, equivalent as a termination to E. ship. On tha 
rcedenne, on the condition. — Deg. Inas. 63. Oefer-raeden, 
companionship ; mtegreeden, relationship ; teon-rceden (Jteonan, 
to accuse, reproach), quarrel, dispute ; E. hatred, the condi- 
tion of hate. 

To Kindle. 1. To produce young, applied to cats and 
rabbits. Probably a nasalized form of kittle, notwithstanding 
W. cenedlu, to begot. It may bo observed that Dan. hilling 
(for killing) is applied to the young of both the hare and the 
cat. See Kitten. 

2. To produce fire. ON. kynda, tef set fire to, kyndill, a 
light, torch, candle ; N. kvende, chips and shavings for kind- 
ling fire ; kyndel, kynnel, a torch, whence E. cannel coal, coal 
that bums like a torch. Lat. candere, to shine, to glow ; 
incendere, to kindle, inflame, incite. * 

Probably a metaphorical application of the idea of giving 
birth to, expressed by the root gan, gen, ken, in accordance 
with the analogy which leads us to f^>eak of the extinction of 
life or extinction of flame, although in this case the metaphor 
runs in the opposite direction. 

King. G. konig, ON. konungr, kongr, king. Lith. huni~ 
gas, kuningas, Lett, kungs, lord, noble, an address commonly 
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given to the pastor ; Lit. huningene, the pastor's wife ; Lett. 

dominion ; kenin^i,f^s^n^. Probably identical with 
Tartar chan. Wot' :k JcjiUt king, emperor, kunlen, queen, 
kunokuy lord, chief. 

To Eonk. 1. Said of children when their breath is long 
stopped through eager crying or coughing. — B. An imita- 
tion of the shrill sound of drawing tlie breath under such 
circumstances. Chin-cough, king-cough, Du. kick-hoest, kink- 
hoest, whooping-cough. Sw. kikna, to have the respiration 
stopped ; kikna of skratt, to chink with laughter. 

2. Du. Sw. kink, a twist in a cable that hinders it running 
evenly out. Prov. E. kench, a twist or sprain. Kneck, among 
sailors is the twisting of a rope or cable as it is veering 
out. — B, The primitive meaning may perhaps be a knot, 
from ON. keckr, kiekr, a clod, a lump in gruel ; Du. knokkeJ, 
kinkel, a clod, a boor ; in accordance with the analogy of Fr. 
coque, a knob, a bump on the forehead, also a kink in a cord ; 
N. kok, a lump of earth. 

On the other hand it may be one of those numerous cases 
in which the derivation is veiled by the loss of an r, from N. 
kringa, to twist ; E. crinkle, Du. kronkelen, konkeUn, to 
whirl, to twist. 

Kiltie. AS. cyrtel ; Sw. Dan. kjoricl, a garment either 
for man or woman. 

Kiss. Goth, kukjan, G. kUssen, W. cusaw, cusannu, Gr. 
icvreo) (fut. Kv<r<o, Kv<r<m), to kiss ; Sanscr. kuch, kus, ON. koss, 
kiss. 

•'Analogy would lead us to seek the derivation in a word 
signifying^ mouth. N. mutt, mouth, mutte (in nursery lang.), 
to kiss ; Lat. os, mouth, osculum, kiss ; Boh. huha (=Gael' 
gob, E. gc^), the mouth, hubteka, kiss ; Prov. eats, mouth, 
jaws, acaissar, to kiss. In the same way Goth, kukjan may 
be compared with N. kok, throat, swallow. 

Kit. 1. A pail, bucket. Du. kit, kitte, a hooped beer-can. 

2. Brood, collection. Du. kudde, a flock ; Bav. kutti a 
covey of partridges; Swiss kViit, an assemblage or crew of 
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people ; Scttc Commune kuttf kuttay an assemblage ; kutte va 
heiy a swarm of bees. ^ 

Kite. 1. h bird of prey. W. ^udy kite ; cudyll y gwinty 
the kostrell or wind-hover. Bret, kid^l, a hawk. From cudioy 
to hover — Pugh ; cud, velocity, flight. — Spurrell. So Lith. 
lingotiy to hover ; lingc, kite. 

2. A belly. See Cud, 

Kitchen. Lat. coquina. It. cncina, Q. kiicJtc, Du. kokene, 
keukene / from Lat. coquerc, to boil. See Cook. 

Kith. Acquaintance. AS. cuth, G. kund, known. From 
AS. cennan, G. kennen, to know. Kith and kin, acquaint- 
ance and relations. 

Kitten, Kitling, To Kittle. N. kjctla (of cats), to bring 
forth young ; kjetling, a kitten ; Fr. caller, to kittle as a cat. 
— Cot. ** Gossype, whan your catte kytelleth I pray you let 
me have a kytlyngc.*' — Palsgr. in "Way. 

At first sight we have no hesitation in regarding kittle and 
kitling, as well as kitten, as derivatives from the parent cat, 
but it may be doubted whether the name of the animal be not 
derived from the verb signifying to bring forth young, rather 
than vice versd.. Bohom. hotiti se (of sheep, cats, dogs, &c.), 
to produce young ; Lat. catulus, a whelp ; .Dan. killing (for 
kitling), the young of hares or cats. To the same root appa- 
rently belong G. kitzlcin, E. kid, a young goat ; G. kitze, a 
shc-goat, she-cat, and possibly the word cat itself may have 
the same origin, as the names of animals are originally very 
ill defined, and the designations of general relations of age or 
sex are apt to bo appropriated to particular e^cics. Thus tho 
word stag, which seems properly to signify a male, is in £. 
appropriated to the mole deer, while N. stegg is a gander or 
male fowl ; £. hitch, a female dog ; Fr. biche, a female deer. 

Knack. A snap with the fingers, a trick or way of doing 
as it were at a snap. 

Ktuteka vre have that will delight you, 

Sleight of hwd that will invite you. 

* B. JTonson in H. 
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Ir. cnoQt a knock, crack, &c. In the same way, from Du. 
knappetif to snap, knap, al&cer, celer ; knap-handig, dexter, 
manu expeditus. — K d. Avoir le chic, to have the knack of 
doing something.— Jaubert. 

Knick-knacks, trickery, gesticulation, articles of small 
value for show and not for use. 

But if yo use these Icaick-kHncks, 

This fast and loose M'ith faithful men and true, 

You'll be the first will find it. — B. & F. in !R. 

Knag. A projection, a knot in wood. ** The great horns 
of beetles, especially such as bo knagged as it were with small 
teeth.*’ — Holland. Pliny in R. A word formed on the same 
plan withy «/7 or cog, signifying in the first instance a sudden 
jog, then the corresponding projection in the path of the 
jogging object, a projection from a solid surface. Ir. cnag, 
a knock, crack ; cnagach (properly jolting), rough or uneven ; 
Sw. knaglig, rugged ; Dan. knag, a crack, crash, a wooden 
peg, cog of a wheel. It. nocco, nocchio, any bunch, knob, 
snag, or ruggedness in tree or wood. — FI. 

Knap. To snap, to break with a snapping noise. G-. 
knappen, to crackle, crack, to gnaw, bite, nibble, to nip, 
twitch or break off; also as E. knap (among hunters), to 
feed upon the tops of leaves, shrubs, &c. ; to knapple, to gnaw 
off. — B. Fin. nappata, to snap at, pluck, snatch, nappia, to 
pluck as berries ; Dd. knappen, to snatch, to nab. 

Knapsack. From the notion of chewing or gnawing 0-. 
and Du. knappen acquires the sense of eating. Wir haben 
nichts zu knappen, we have to live on. Hence knapsack, a 
prDvision>sack. 

Knave. AS. cnapa, G. krmhe, knappe, a boy, youth, serv- 
ant, a depreciatory term of address to an inferior. 

But he that nought hath ne coveiteth to have 

Is rich, although ye hold him but a knave. — ^W. of Batli. 

Du. knegt (the equivalent of E. knight), a boy or servant, as 
well as knape, have acquired a depreciatory sense analogous 
to E. knave. Hy is een knegt, ien knape, he is a rogue. 
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The original meaning is probably a lump (of a boy), from 
knap or knop, a knob or bunch, *as the word boy itself has 
formerly been explained on the sam« principle. Gael, cwipf 
a knob, knot, lump, a stout boy. So also ON. hnaus, a clod ; 
Sw. kniis, a knoll ; Dan. knost a lad. 

To Knead. ON. hnoda, gnyda^ Du. knepden, G. kneten^ to 
knead ; Dan. gnide^ to rub ; PI. D. gnidelny to smooth by 
rubbing with a flat implement. W. cnittioy to strike, twitch, 
rub gently; Bohem. hnetu, hrgsti, Pol. gniesc, to press or 
pinch (as a tight shoe), to knead. 

ON. gnyTy tumultus, strcpitus ; gnyay gnuddiy to rush 
violently, to rub, to knead. Stormurinn gnyr d httsuniy or 
gnmlir a hmumy the storm beats upon the house ; gnydty the 
rushing of waters. 

Knee, Kneel. G. kniCy Gr. yowy Lat. genu. 

KnelL Sw. knally explosion, loud noise, N. gnelly gnolly 
nolly shrill cry ; Mid. Lat. nolUy a bell ; Dan. kncddy crack of 
a whip, explosion. 

Knick-knack. See Knack. 

Knife. Du. knijfy G. kneify Cat. ganivety knife ; Fr. canify 
penknife. An instrument for nipping or snipping ; G. kneijeny 
knetpeUy to nip or pinch ; kneip-schercy snippers ; Du. knippeny 
anippeuy to clip, shear ; knip-nieSy a razor ; W. cncifioy to clip, 
shear, poll. 

Knight. Properly a young man, then a man at arms, 
fighting man ; kut the soldier who fought on horse- 

back with armour of defence. AS. cnihty a boy, youth, 
servant ; cniht-cildy man-child. Swiss knecht, strong active 
youth ; knechteny to put forth strength, show activity. 

The word is so exactly synonymoiis with G. knahcy knappe, 
E. knavcy that we are disposed to attribute to it a like origin 
in D«. knochty a knot. — Kil. » 

To B^t. To form knots, to make a texture, like that of 
stockings, formed of a succession of knots ; also to bind toge- 
ther. PI. D. knuttcy a knot; knutteny to make into a knot, 
to knit. See Knot. ' 
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Knob, Knop, Knock. The sound of a crack or blow is inii> 
tatod by the syllables knap and knacky with such variations 
in the vowel and ix> the . character of the final consonant as 
may seem to suit the nature of the particidar sound in 
question. Hence are developed two series of forms, ending in 
a labial and a guttural rcspectivcl}', and expressing ideas 
connected with the notion of striking, tbo blow itself, the 
implement with which it is given, the track of the blow, 
a projection, jutting out, prominence, lump. 

Thus, with a labial termination, we have Gael, cnapy to 
strike, to beat ; a button, lump, boss, hillock ; AV. enwpay a 
knob, a club ; E. knap, tho top of a hill, or anything that 
sticks out — B. ; ktwp, a bud ; Du. knoppe, knoop, a knot, a 
bud I G. knopf, a knob, button, ball, head ; PI. D. knobhe, 
knuhbe, anything thick and round, a knotty stick, a dower- 
bud ; knobken, a small loaf ; Dan. knub, a log, block ; knubbef, 
knotty ; knubbe, to bang, to thrash. 

With a guttural termination G. knack, a crack or snap ; 
ntisse knacken, to crack nuts ; Gael, cnac, crack ; £. knock, 
to strike ; Gael, cnoc, a hillock, eminence ; W. enwe, a knob, 
lump, bunch ; Ir. cnagaim, to knock, to rap ; cnagach, rough, 
tmeven ; cnagaid, hump-backed ; Gael, cnag, a knob ; E. 
knag, a projection. 

SInock. See Knob. 

Knoll. A roimd hillock ; a turnip. — B. An expression 
of tho class of those explained under Knob. ON. hnalla, to 
beat with a stick ; knallr, a cudgel ; G. knollen, a knob, 
bunch, lump, figuratively a clown. PI. D. knulle, a hunch, 
a crumple. 

Knot. Another of tho forms signifying a knob or projec- 
tion, derived from the imago of knocking or striking. Du. 
knadee, knudse, a club ; knodsen, knudsen, to beat ; knodde, a 
knuckle, a knot ; knuttel, a cudgel ; PI. D. knutte, G. knote, 
a knot ; Liat. nodus, a knot, knob. Dan. knude, knot, bump, 
protuberance. See Knob. 

Know. AS. tmatcan, OHG. onaken, Sanacr.jna, Pol. znac. 
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Lith. zinoH (s=Fr. J)t Gr. (ywoo), yiyepoto, yiy€VUKrKai) 
yiyvaxrKta, Lat. {ffenoo, genosco) gmsco^ to know. The origin- 
al root seems to be gen or k<m, with the sense probably of 
seize, get, apprehend. 

It is singular that the Lat. cognoscere should be reduced 
in the course of degradation to a form nearly identical with 
E. know, Cognosce^Ct Namur conochcy and thence by the 
change usual in Walloon of tlie sound of &ch into hy Wall. 
kinohey to know. 

Knowledge. Formerly knowhehoy the last syllable of 
which is the ON. leihy N. leikjCy usually employed in the com- 
position of abstract nouiis. In AS. and OE. it took the form 
of lew or leie ; AS. reaf-laCy robbery ; OE. sckend-lac, deri- 
sion ; woiihlacy seduction ; fear-laCy fear ; god‘hic, goodness — 
Ancren Eiwle ; PI. D. hruut-lagy E. wedlock. It is remark- 
able that the termination lik has exactly the same force in 
Turkish; Jichigi-liky the trade of a cooper; kadem-liky the 
function of a pen ; adem-Uky the quality of man ; dagh-liky 
mountainous country ; heyaz-liky whiteness ; {bakmaky to look) 
bakmak-liky the act of looking, Turk, likuy face, countenance ; 
OE. lacheSy looks, gestures. — Layamon. 

Knuckle. Du. knokel, the knotty or projecting part of the 
joints ; knokeh van den rug-grewt, the vertebra) of the back ; 
knokOy knock-beeny the ankle ; knokcy a knot in a tree, a bone, 
because the bones in the living body become conspicuous at 
their projecting end ; G. knockeny bone ; knochely a knuckle, 
knot, or joint, the joints of the fingers, ankle, toes. See 
Knob. 


L. 

Label. OFr. lambely a shred or rag holding but little to 
the whole, a label ; lambeatexy rags, tatters. JLamheaux or 
labeaux was also the name given to the fringe (laciniis) 
hanging from the military cloak — Due. ; OE. kmboySy the 
drapery which came from below the tasses over the thighs. — 
Hal. G. lappeny a rag, lap, lobe ; lumpeuy a rag, tatter ; It. 
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leniboy the skirt or lap of a garment, anything that flaps 
or hangs loose ; Milan, lampy a lap, skirt, rag, slice. Sec 
Lap. 

Lace. Lat. laqueusy Prov. lac, laz, latz. It. lacdo, Fr. lacqs, 
a lace, tie, snare, noose; Prov. lassar, lachar, Fr.' lacer, to 
lace, bind, fasten. The lacing is thus the binding of a gar- 
ment, and the name has been appropriated to the border of 
gold or silver tissue, of silk or open thread- work used as an 
ornamental edging to garments of different kinds. Sec 
Latch. 

Laches, l^egligence. 

'llien cometh lachesxe, that is, he that whan he beginneth any good 
work, anon he wol forletc and stint it. — Parson’s Talc. 

OFr. lasehe, slack, remiss, faint ; Lat. lazus, loose. Sec 
Loose. 

Lack, 1, Lake, Lacker. Lack, an East Indian resin of a 
red colour, the pigment extracted from which is Lake. Fr. 
lacque, sanguine, rose or ruby colour. — Cot. Lacquered ware 
is ware covered with a varnish of lack. “ The lack of Ton- 
quin is a sort of gummy juice that drains out of trees. The 
cabinets to bo lackered are made of fir or pine tree.” — Dam- 
pier in It. Du. lak~werk, lackered ware. The name is then 
extended to other kinds of varnish. Fr. lacre, a cement of 
rosin, brimstone, and wax. — Cot. It. lacca, white lead, also 
a kind of white varnish ; laccare, to paint or daub over with 
lacca, to paint as women do their faces. — FI. 

2. Lack had formerly two senses, identical with those 
of Du. lack, laeche, want, defect, fault, blame ; laecken, 
to decrease become deficient, also to accuse, to blame. Of 
these senses the notion of fault or blame might be incidental 
to that of deficiency or want, but it is probable that the two 
uses of the word are from totally different sources. 

The origin of lack, want, is seen in Swab, lack (properly 
slack), slow, faint. To lack then is to become slack, to cease, 
to be wanting. In like manner G. flau, faint, feeble ; diese 
waare wird flau, this article lachs or is no more sought for — 
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Kiittner, the demand becomes slack. Du. laeehende toaere 
merx decrescens ; laecken, minuere^ decrescerc, deficere pau- 
latim, deesse. — Kil. Namur lauk^ slack; Wall, laker ^ to 
slacken, cease, give over. I n* l&ke nin d* plourCy it does not 
cease to *rain. — Grandg. Again, from Prov. E. lash, task, 
slack, loose, watery ; to lash, to shorten, lessen. — Hal. 

On the other hand ^ock, in the sense of blame, seems to be 
for cUwk, clag, PI. D. klak, klaks, G. Meek, a spot, blot, stain, 
disgrace ; einetn men klak anhangm, to fix a blot upon him. 
Sc. clag, an encumbrance, charge, impeachment. ** He has 
nae clag till his tail,** no stain on his character. 

He was a man without a elaff, 

His heart was frank without a flaw. 

PI. D. em lak (or more frequently), enen klak in de ware 
smiten, to find fault with wares ; Sw. lak, vice, fault. 

Lackey, Laoket. 

Than they of Haynault bought little naggea to ride at their ease, and 
they sent back their lacketteivxiA pages. — Berners. Froissart in R. 

Fr. laquais, a footman ; OFr. naquet, naquais, an attendant 
at a tennis'court ; naqueter, to stop a ball at tennis, also to 
wait at a great man*s door, to observe dutifully, attend 
obsequiously. — Cot. 

The name is taken from the nacket*8 original office of 
catching the ball. Fr. naqm-mouche, aifly>catcher. A sharp 
sound is represented by the syllable knack, as in G. knackm, 
to crack, Fr. naquer, to gnaw with a snapping sound like a 
dog ; naqueter des dens, to chatter with the teeth. Thence 
the term is applied to any quick abrupt movement, as in 
the sense of catching, or in Bav. knacken,, a stroke; Fr. 
naqueter de la queue, to wag the tail. 

The interchange of an initial I and n is not infrequent, as 
in It. livcllo and nivello, Lat. lympha and nympha y N. lykjel 
and nykjel, a key ; Sp. lutria and nutria, an otter. ■ 

Lad, Lass. Jjad was formerly used in the sense of a man 
of inferior station. 
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' Sixti and ten 

Starke laddes, stalworthe men. — Havelok. 

To make lordes of ladiUts 
Of land that he Vinneth, 

And fremen foule thralles 

That follwen noght his lawes. — P. P. 1325. 

When laddes weddeth leuedies. 

Prophesy of lliomas of Ercil(|j>une in Havelok. Gloss. 

It would seem to be the same word with OHGr. fos, libertiuus 
{G. /reigelassner) 'y frilaz, mauumissus ; hantlaz, liborttis. — 
Gruff. Sunt etium apud illos (Saxoucs) qui cdhiliugi, sunt 
qui frilingi, sunt qui lazzi illorum lingu^ diountur, LatinS. 
vero linguS, hoc sunt ; nobiles, ingenui, atque serviles.** — 
Nithardus in Graff. G. lasso, Du. laete, a peasant bound to 
certain rents and duties, corresponding to our copyhold 
tenures. The word is Latinized in various ways, litus, lidus, 
ledus, adscriptitius, servus glebae. — Due. “ Dt Saxoncs omnes 
trudideruut so illi ct omnium accepit obsides tarn ingenuos 
quam et lidos .** — Annales Franc, ibid. In the Frisian laws 
the composition of a litus was double that of a slave and half 
that of a freeman. Mid. Lat. Icudus, leiidis, a vassal, sub- 
ject, AS. leod, a people, G. leute, people, QoOi. jugga-lauds, 
a young man, may probably be distinct. 

The ‘difficulty in identifying E. lad with OIIG. laz arises 
from the fern, lass (for laddess), which is not in accordance 
with the Sax. idiom, end would look like a derivation from 
W. lodes, a lass ; llawd, a lad. 

Ladder. AS. hhvdrc, OIIG. hleitar, G. leiter (fem.), Pol. 
letra, a ladder. W. llethr, the slope of a hill, declivity. 

Lade. 1. Lade, a ditch or drain. — Hal. A lade, mill- 
lade or mill-leat, is the cut which brings water to a mill. AS. 
lad, a canal, conduit; Du. Ivyde, watei'-leyd^, aquocductus, 
aquagium. — K. 

From AS. lasdan, Du. leyden, to lead. 

To Lade, 2, Ladle. To lade, to let in water, to leak ; to 
draw off a liquid by dipping in it a receptacle of smaller size ; 
ladle, the implement employed for that purpose. 

VOL. II. X 
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Wythynne the ship whiche that Argue mad^, 

Whiche urae eo staunche it mj^hte no water lade . — Hal. 

In the same sense Swab, lasaen/ das gefUss liisstf the cask 
leaks. The 0. ablassmt to let is applied not only to 
, drawing off a cask by letting the liquor run, but to lading it 
out by a scoop or bucket, while the simple verb Utssen is used 
in Swabia in the same sense, and as a noun is used to signify 
the bucket used in lading. We thus are led to identify Utde 
with 0. lassen, Dan. ladSt to let. Comp. Dan. ladq^’em, a 
lancet, an implement for letting or drawing off blood. 

Lady. AS. hUefdig. 

Lady>oow, Lady-bird. The name of a well-known small, 
spotted, hemispherical beetle, dedicated to Our Lady, as 
appears by the 0erman name Marien-kitfer or Oottes-kuhlein. 
Li Brittany it is called la petite vaehe du bon Dieu^ and 
Bohem. Bosj hrawickat God*s little cow, has the same mean- 
ing. The comparison of a beetle to a cow seems strange, but 
in other oases the name of oats, dogs, she^, are given to in- 
sects of different kinds, and Pol. krotoka^ little cow, is the 
name given to the dung-beetle. The large black beetle, 
popularly called Devil's coach-horse, is in Olf. Jdtun-oxi^ the 
Giant's ox, the Jotun in Northern mythology filling the 
place of the Devils in Jewish, while the ox or beastfof the 
plough is exchanged in modem times for the more con- 
spicuous coach-horse. o 

The other name. Lady-bird (by which Lady-cow is being 
rapidly supplanted), was *probably given as seeming more 
appropriate to a flying creature ; but bird may here be a 
corruption of bode or bud^ a name given to insects, of different 
kinds, as sham-hodst dung-beetle, wooUbodCt hairy cater- 
pillar. — E. Adams on names of insects in Philolog. IVans. 

To Lag. To trail behind, to flag. As in muscular exertion 
the limbs are made rigid, the idea of the opposite condition 
faintness, laziness, slowness, is expressed by the figure’ of 
what is loose or slack. W. loose, slack, sluggish ; Gael. 
lag^ feeble, faint; Esthon.. langf lankf loose, slack; Gr. 
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kayapoi, slack, pliant; kayyaO^t kayytca, to slacken; Bay. 
lugk, loose, not tight. 

The origin of all these terms is a representation of the 
sound of a loose body flapping or rattling. Prov. E. log, 
logger, to oscillate, shake as a loose vrheel ; Q*. locker, loose, 
&c. See To Log. 

Lair. A lying place, now confined «to a lying place for 
beasts. 

The mynster church, this day of great repayre, 

Of Olastenbury urhere now he has his leyre . — Hardyng in K. 

Du. leger, bed, sleeping place, lair of a beast, camp or place 
occupied by an anny ; Dan. leir, camp ; from Du. leggen, to 
lie ; te bedden, te velde leggen, to lie in bed, to camp. AS. 
leger, a lying, whether in the grave or in bed ; leger es wyrthe, 
worthy of burial ; also the cause of lying or disease ; place of 
ljung or bed ; lying with or adultery ; leger-gyld, OE. lair- 
toite, a fine for adultery. — B. 

Lake. 1. A pigment. See Lack. 

2. Er. lac, Lat. lactia. 

To Lam. To give a beating to. ON. lenya, to give a 
sound drubbing, N. kenifa, to beat. Du. lam-slacn, onervare 
verberibus ; lam, flaccid, languid, weak ; lamme leden, mem- 
bra ^issoluta ; Piedm. lam, loose, slack. To lam then would 
be to beat faint, to exhaust with blows, analogous to Dan. 
mdr-bauke, to give a sound drubbing, literally to beat tender. 

Lamb. Esthon. lammas, lamha. Fin. lammas, lampaan, a 
sheep ; lampuri, a shepherd. Lap. IWbe, a lamb. 

Lame. Broken or enfeebled in some of the members. 
Serv.- lomtli, to break ; loman, broken, tired ; Pol. lamac, to 
break ; lamanie w nogaeh, gout in the feet ; Dan. lam, palsied, 
paralytic ; Du. leme, lotnfe, mutilatio, vitium — Eil. ; ON. 
lami, broken, enfeebled, impaired ; lami, a break, fracture ; 
lama, to weaken, impair ; lam, a fracture, enfeebling ; lama, 
membris fractus vel viribus ; foUlama, far~lama, incapacitated 
in the feet, in the power of walking. 

It must be admitted that the*meaning of lame sometimes 

X 2 
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approaches very closely that of Du. lam, Haccid, languid, 
weak ; Pled, lat/it loose, slack ; N. lamti, lamm, fatigued, ex* 
hausted, unsti*ung. Comp. Du. lan^nelich^ languid^, remisse, 
segniter, with lamely f lamme mneJe, inconditum et ineptum 

• carmen, a lame production ; lamme leden^ membra dissolula ; 

lam-slaen, enervare verberibus, to disable or make lame by 
blows. << 

Lammas. On the first of August, the feast of St. Peter ad 
Vincula, it was customary in AS. times to make a votive 
offering of the first-fruits of the harvest, and thcnco the feast 
was termed HlafmcBSse, Lammas, from hlaf, loaf. In tho 
Sarum Manual it is called Bcncdictio novorum fructuum. — 
Way in Pr. Pm. 

Lampoon. Prom Fr. lamponner, signifying apparently to 
banter or make a butt of. Lamponner (synonymous with 
lantcrner) is explained by Cot. to cog, foist, dally or play 
the fool with, to trouble or be tedious to, to quaff, revel, feast 
it all night long; lanternerie, night revels; lamponnier, an 
idle companion ; lanicrnier, an idle companion, night-walker, 
one that while others arc in bed revels abroad or banquets at 
home. 

Lamprey. Fr. lamproic. It. lampreda, Bret, lamprez, pro- 
bably, os Legonidcc suggests, from lampr, slippery, shining, 
the skin of the lamprey being slimy like an eel. In the same 
way W. llysw, slime ; llyswen, an eel. ‘ 

Land. Du. land, rus, ager et eontinens, vulgo terra firma, 
et littus, ripa. — Kil. In the latter sense it agrees with W. 
glan. Corn, gland, brink, shore, bank of a river. 

Landscape. A delineation of the land, from AS. sceapan, 
to shape or form. So N. fielhkap, the outline of a range of 
hills. Eg kienne land *e paa Jielkkap, I know the land by the 
line of hills. 

Lane, Lawn. Du. laen, an alley, opening between houses 
or fields. Sc. loan, loaning, an opening between fields of corn 
left uncultivated for the sake of driving the cattle home- 

* wards. — Jam. Fris. lona,^lana, a narrow way between 
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gardens and houses. Prov. Ban. laaney lanCy a bare place in 
a field where the corn has failed ; laney an open or bare place ; 
E. lawny lawndy an open space between woods ; W. //«», a 
clear place, area, or spot of ground to deposit anything in. 

The fundamental idea is probably the opportunity to see 
through given by an opening between trees or the like ; N. 
glanOy glcincy to stare, to look steadily? to open (as clouds) 
and leave a clear space ; glany an opening among clouds ; 
glnnen (of a wood or of clouds), open, separate, so that one may 
see through ; glonna, a clear open space among woods, grass- 
plot between cliffs and wood ; ghinCy an open space. Hence 
E. lawny as leanty compared with gleanty laich with Gael. glac. 

Laniard, Lanyel, Langet. It is probable that langety lan- 
goly lanyely a strap or thong, tether, strip of ground, must bo 
separated from Fr. lanierCy E. laniardy a narrow band, a 
thong ; lanicTy the lash of a whip. — Forby. The former are 
certainly from Lat. litigulay a little tongue, naiTow pointed 
object. It. Ungna, a langet or spattle, linguellay Unguettay the 
point or langet of a pair of scales, a tenon. — FI. Langot of 
the shoe, latchet. — Kennett in Hal. Langtlyn or bynd to- 
gether, colligo, compedio. — Pr. Pm. JLanilre on the other hand 
seems from longiere (a long narrow towel — Cot.), signifying a 
strip. Tamousin loundieiroy Fr. allongoy piece that one adds 
to lengthen anything. Allonge or longe was also used in the 
sense of It. langolo for the Imies or lewins of a hawk, *tho 
leather thongs by which his legs were attached to the wrist 
in carrying him. Fr. longcy "Wal. longy signifies also a long 
strap fastened to the halter of a horse, whence the expression 
to lunge cPcolt, in breaking him in, to hold him with a long 
rope and drive him round in a circle. • 

The g of long disappears occasionally in the Fr. dialects, 
as Wal. loHy slow, long, far. — Remacle. Lim. hungy louny 
slow, tedious, long. It. lungiy Fr. loiny far ; eslongiery eloig^ 
nevy to put to a distance. 

Bret, louany a thong or strap, especially that by which the 
yoke is fastened to the ox’s head. 
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Lank. Du. Hlank^ G. schlankt slender, pliailt. A nasalized 
form of the root which appears in E. slack, Gael, lag, weak, 
faint, with the fundamental signification of absence of rigid- 
ity. Du. l<mk, the flank or soft boneless part of the side; 
. Dovonsh. lank, the groin. 

Lansquenet. G. lanzknecht, a soldier serving with lance. 

Lantern. Fr. lanU’rno, Lat. laterna, as if from AS. leoht, 
light, and ~ern, place, an clement seen in doniern, judgment- 
place, hoddern, hiding-place, bcpces~cnt, oven, and lihtrs-ern, a 
lantern. In lucerna the same clement is joined with 
lads, light. 

The spelling of lanthorn, which so long prevailed, was doubt- 
less influenced by the use of transparent sheets of horn for 
the sides of the lantern. 

Lap, Lappet. The flap or loose skirt of a garment. Like 
flap, clap, slap, a representation of the noise made by a loose 
sheet striking against itself or any surface. ON. lapa, slapa, to 
liang loose ; Du. lahberen (of sails), to shiver in the wind ; 
G. lapp, slack; lappen, anything hanging loose, rag, tatter, 
clout ; bart-lappen, the wattles of a cock ; ohr-Vdppchen, lobe 
of the ear ; AS. lopppa, a lap or lobe of the liver. 

A lapwing is a bird that flaps its wings in a peculiar 
manner as it flics. 

To Lap. 1. Fr. lapper, to lap or lick up ; Gr. XaitToa, to 
lap; then to drink greedily; Ijat. Icmbere, to lick; Fr. 
lamper, to drink, to swill. In E. cant the term lap is used 
for liquid food, wine, pottage, drink. From the sound of 
lapping up liquids with the tongue. 

2. To lap or wlap, to wrap. ** Lappyn or wbappyn yn 
clothes, involve.” “Plico, to folde or lappe.” — Pr. Pm. 

He was iclappid in a sack (obvolutus est sacco).*' — WicliflEl 
From the root wlap spring It. inviluppare, Fr. envelopper. 

To lap in the present sense is to bring the lap or flap of 
the garment round one ; the forms wlap and flap correspond- 
ing together, as Du. wrempen and E. frump. 

Larboard. The left side* of the ship looking forwards. 
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From Du. laager y OE. leery left. “ Clay with his hat turned 
up o* the leer side too/* — B. Jonson in Nares. Du. laager- 
hand, the left hand, \rom laager, lower, on the same principle 
on which the right hand is in Dan. hSire-hand, the upper or 
higher hand. But Du. kmger being aJ[po iiscd in the sense of 
lee, as in laager-waU, lee-shore (the lee-side of the vessel 
being lower than the windward), the ambiguity which would 
arise from the use of laager-bord for the left side of the ship 
has been avoided by the use of bak-bord (Fr. babbrd) in the 
latter sense. 

Larceny. Fr. larcin, robbery, from Lat. latroeinimn, rob- 
bery ; latro, a robber. Dith. latras, a rogue, villain, mur- 
derer ; Pol. lotr, rogue, malefactor, miscreant ; G. lotler-bube, 
rogue, knave. 

Lark. AS. laferc. Sc. laverock, Du. leeutoercke, lewerck, 
lercke. 

Larrup. To beat. Du. larp, a lash ; larpen, to thresh in 
a peculiar manner, bringing all the flails to the ground at 
once. — Bomhofil 

To Lash. 1. To strike with a sounding blow, as when a whale 
lashes the sea or a lion his flanks with his tail. To lash out, 
to throw out the heels with violence ; lasher, a weir, from tho 
dashing of the water. Like clash or slash, a representation 
of the sound. Esthon. laksunia, to smack, to sound like 
waves when they lash the shore. G. Matschen, to yield that 
sound which is represented by the word klatsch / lashing with 
a whip, clapping of the hands, clashing of arms. — ^Kiittn. 
Du. kleisen, to clash, clack, crack, to fling ; klets, lash, 
slap. • 

2. To bind or fasten anything to the ship’s sides. — ^B. Du. 
lasch, a piece set on or let into a garment, also the place 
where the joining is naade, tho welding of two pieces of iron 
together, splicing of rope ends ; lasschen or lassen, to join two 
pieces together; Dan. laske, to baste, stitch, mortise; N. 
hiskje, a gore or patch ; eusrelashje, the patch of hard wood, 
let into an oar to protect it from the rullocks ; Bav. lassen. 
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fsinlmsm hretlcr ineinander, to scarf boards together, to let 
ono into the other ; die gelass or gelassen, the joining. 

Lass. See, Liad. , 

Last. 1. Contracted from latest, as best from betst. G. 
ictzt, Bav. least, PI. test. Zi lezzist, zu lazzost, demum ; 
zu dem listen, extremo. — Ql. in Schmellcr. 

2. A burden. ON. Mass, AS. hloRst, Du. G. last, a load ; 
ON. Mada, to load, to j)ile up,^. laden, to load. 

3. The' form of a shoemahiM’. Du. leest, make, form, 
shape ; G. leisten, model, mould, form, size. “ Eiii Spanischer 
ross, ob es gleich klein von leist, ist es doch adelich von ges- 
talt,” though small of size is noble in form. Ein pfarrer soli 
ein bildner und leist sin zu lebcn sinen untcrthanen,” a 
pastor should be a model to his parishioners. 

The origin is probably AS. last, Goth, laist, trace, foot- 
step ; wagen^gelaist, the trace of the wheel ; the impression 
of a thing showing the size and form without the substance 
of the original. 

To Last. Properly to perform, but now confined to the spe- 
cial sense of performing the duty for which a thing is made, 
enduring. AVhen we say that a coat will last for so many 
months, wo mean that it will serve the purpose of a coat for 
80 long. G. leisten, to fulfil, perform, carry out. “ And 
thei ben false and traiterous and lasten noght that thei 
bihoten.” — Sir Jno. Mandeville. • 

As Lat. sequi, to follow, gives exsequi, to follow out, per- 
form, accomplish ; or G. folgen, to follow, hefolgen, to perform 
{hefchl befolgen, to perform one^s command), so to last, from 
Goth, laist, AS. last, a trace, footstep, is to tread in one’s 
footsteps, to follow, fulfil ; Goth, laistjan, afarUdstjan, to 
follow after ; fairlatstjan, to attain. The legal expression in 
pursuance of is used in the sense of in fulfilment or execution 
of. 

To Latch. To catch. AS. laccan, gelceccan, to catch, to 
seize ; Gael, glac, catch. The word seems to represent the 
aound of clapping or smacking tlie hand down upon a thing, 
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or perhaps the snap of a fastening falling into its place. Fr, 
loquef, the latch of a door. From tho same root are Lat. 
laqiteus, Fr. laqs, It. .accio., any latch or latchct. binding-lacc 
or fillet, haltor, snare to catch birds or beasts — FI. ; Rouchi 
lache, a noose, leash, loco. 

Pol. lapnc, to catch, corresponds to E. latchy as snap to 
snatchy clap to clachy Lat. capere to E. catch. 

Late. ON. latCy OIIG-. laZy slew ; O. lassy faint, negligent, 
lazy ; Bav. lassy slack, loode, slow. Tho radical meaning is, 
doubtless, slack, imstrung, then inactive, slow, behindhand. 
See Loiter. 

Lathe. A turner’s frame, called by Cot. a lathe or lare. 

Lather. NE. lathery to splash in water. — Hal. ON. lotlroy 
to foam ; lodcy foam of the sea ; Sw. sap-lodery soap-suds ; 
Bav. Icdcry suds, dirty abater from washing ; Swiss lademy 
latterny plmlcrny pldttem (from an imitation of tho sound), to 
dabble in water, make wot and dirty, let fall liquid dung (of 
cows) ; kiihpladery cow-dung ; verlattermy dawb with cow- 
dung ; G. platschern, to paddle or dabble in water ; Dan. plad^ 
deVy mud, mire, chatter ; Sw. pladdrCy to prattle, an idea often 
expressed by the same form as dabbling in water. 

Lath, Lattice. Fr. Du. G. lattcy a thin piece of cleft wood'; 
G. lattCy is also used for a polo or rod, a young slender tree 
in a forest. The primary meaning is doubtless tho shoot of 
a tree. Russ, loza, a rod, branch, twig ; G. lodcy a sprig or 
shoot ; Bret, /as, a pole, fishing-rod ; W. Itathy a yard, or 
measure of three feet ; Gael, slaty a switch, wand, yard. Fr. 
lattisy E. latticCy lath-work. 

Latiner.'” Fr. latinier, one who speaks Latin, an interpreter, 

Latten. Brass, tinned iron. Fr. laitony It. latoncy ottoncy 
brass ; lattay tin plate. From being used in the shape of 
plates. — Diess. Piedm. latuy thin narrow piece of iron or 
other metal, plate, blade. Way cites a document of the Idth 
century which speaks of “ latten, or Cullen (Cologne) plate.” 

^ngh. *G. lacheHy Du. lachaeheny laehen — KiL ; from the 
sound. * • 
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To Launch. Fr. lancer. It. lanciare, violently to throw, 
hurl, dart; lanciare un certo, to rouse a stag. Probably 
lancia, a lancc, is from the present yerb, and not vice versd, ; a 
weapon to be hurled. A nasalized form of F. lash, to throw 
out. . 

Laundry, Laundress. It. lararc, to wash ; lavanda, suds, 
anything to wash with ; Fr. lavage, washing ; lavandi^re, a 
washerwoman. In E. laundress (Javanderess), the element 
signifying female agent is again repeated. Sp. lavadero, a 
washing-place ; lavatidero, a washer ; lavanderia (E. laundry), 
the wash, linen for washing. 

Lavender. Fr. lavende, from being laid with fresh- washed 
linen, to perfume and preserve it from mildew. It. lavanda, 
a washing. 

Laver. A sea weed, otherwise called sea liver -wort, look- 
ing as if the word were a corruption of liver. 

Lavish. Prodigal. Fr. lavasse, or lavace d’eaux, an in- 
undation. The idea of unthrifty dealing is often expressed 
by the dashing abroad of water. It. guazzare, sgnazzarc, to 
dabble or plash in water ; guazzare, to lavish in good cheer ; 
sguazzare, to lavish his estate — FI. ; Sw. pluitra, properly to 
dabble, corresponding to So. hluiter, in a similar sense, and 
to Dan. pludder, slush, mire ; Sw. pluttra bort penningas, to 
squander money. And squander itself is a repetition of the 
same metaphor. ' 

Law. ON. lag, order, method, ctistom, law. From leggia 
{heji lagt), to lay. So Lat. statutum, statute, from statuere, 
to lay down ; G. gesetz, law, from setzen, to sot ; Gr. de<r/uio$, 
law, from riOrgii, to lay. 

Lawn. 1. See Dane. 

2. A kind of fine linen, Fr. Unon, from which however the 
E. word can hardly have been derived. Sp. Iona, canvas, a 
texture agreeing with lawn in being open and transparent. 
It is remarkable that lawn, an open space between woods, 
seems to be so called from the opportunity it affoztts of seeing 
through. '• 
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To Lay. ON. leggia^ O. legen^ to lay ; ON. liggia^ Q-. 
liegeUy to lie, to lay oneself down. The first of the two seems 
the original form, wit’, tho sense of thrusting, casting, strik- 
ing. Sw. Uvgga pa en, to lay on, to strike ; ON. hoggra och 
leggia, to strike and thrust ; 1-ag af kesio, a thrust with a 
javelin ; Sw. Icegga til landa, to reach tho shore ; Icegga aig, 
to lie down. , 

In tho same way Ijot. jaecre, to cast ; jarere, to lio. 

Lay. 1. Gr. \aiKos, of tho Xaos, or people as opposed to the 
clergy. 

2. A song, metrical talc. Prov. lais, song, piece of poetry, 
song of birds, clang, cry ; lain dels sonails, the sound of bells. 
Tuit s^esrridon a un lais, all cried out with one voice. — 

As tho old Fr. poets (as Diez observes) regard the lay as 
specially belonging to the Bretons, it is natural to look to 
the Celtic for the origin of the word. 

Les cuntes ke jo sai verais, 

Dunt 1i Breton aut fait lor lain, 

Vus cuntcrai aasez briefment. — Marie dc France. 

W. llais) a sound, note, tone, voice ; Gael, laoidh, laoi, a 
verse, hymn, sacred poem ; ON. hUod, Hod, voice, sound ; 
liod, AS. Icoth, a lay or short poem ; G. lied, song ; Goth. 
liut/ion, psallero, to sing hynms. 

Lay, 3, Lea, Laystall. Lay-land or fallow-land might 
plausibly be explained land laid up from immediate use, in 
accordance with Sw. ihgga igen en aker, to lay up a field or 
leave it fallow. But the word is undoubtedly the analogue 
of Du. hdig, leeg, empty, vacant, fallow ; ledig-land, G. leede, 
lehde, an imcultivatcd piece of ground ; der ledige stand, un- 
married life, celibacy. 

Let wife and land lie lay till I return. — B. and Fletcher. 

Another form of the word is E. ley, lea, AS. Uag, leak, the 
untilled field, pasture. 

Pleiity shall cultivate each scaup and moor, 

Now lea and bare because thy landlord’s poor. — Ramsay. 
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Though many a load of marl and manure laid 

llcvivcd his barren leas which erst lay dead. — Bp. Hall in R. 

A clorer-lcy is a field in which clover has been sown with the 
former crop, and which is left without further cultivation 
after, the crop is carried. Prov. Dan. /ci, fallow ; leid ager^ 
novalis ; Icidjord^ ccssata terra. — Molbech. 

Laystall. Propedy lay~stow, w'here lay has the same sense 
of vacant, unoccupied, as in lay-land, an empty place in 
which rubbish may be thrown. “The place of Smithfield 
was at that dayc a laye-stowe of all order of fylth.” — Fabyan 
in K. 

Lay, 4, Layer. A lay, a bod of mortar. — D. In the same 
way Fr. couche, a layer, from coucher, to laj’’. Du. laag, lay, 
layer, bed, stratum ; leg(^, a lying place. PI. D. lage, a row 
of things laid in order, tier of guns ; afleger, a layer or ofiset 
of a plant laid in the ground to strike root. 

Lazar, Lazaretto. Lazar, a leper, from Lazarus in the 
parable. Du. Lazarm-haus, a lazaretto, hospital for lepers, 
pest-house. 

Lazy. Bav. laz, slow, laic ; Du. losig, leusig, fiaccid, lan- 
guid, slack, lazy — Kil. ; PI. D. loxig, Icsig, loose in texture, 
slow, weary ; G. lass, slack, slow, dull. 

Lea. See Lay. 

To Leach. In carving, to cut up. Fr. lescho, a long slice 
or shivo of bread. — Cot. Lcchctte, lisqaettc, a tongue of land, 
morsel to cat. — Roquef. Leehe, lichc, liquette, lisqmtte, a 
morsel. — Pat. de Champ. Properly a tongue, from leschcr, 
to lick, as G. lecher, tlic tongue of cattle, from lecken. 

Leacher. See Lechery- 

Lead. Du. load, loot. 

To Lead. ON. leida, to lead ; leid, track, way ; at mua a 
leid, to turn on his traces, to turn back. The Goth, laiihan, 
ON. lida, to move on, go, pass, would seem to be a deriva- 
tive, related to leida, aajaecre, to lie, to jacere, to cast, or as 
G. liegen, E. to Im, to G. legen, E. to lay. 

Loaf. G. laah, Du. loof,^ loooe, the leaves of trees. The 
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radical meauing seema something flat. Magy. lap^ the loaf 
of a book ; Lith. lupas, a leaf ; lapalka, the shoulder-blade. 

League. 1. Mid. j iOt. leuca, Fr. licue, a measure of dis- 
tances, properly tho stone which marked such a distance on 
the public roads. “Mensuras viarum, nos miliaria, Gneci 
stadia, Galli leiicm ** — Isidore in Dief. Oeltica. Gael, leug, 
leagt a stone ; liagan, an obelisk ; W. //caA, a stone. 

2. Fr. ligmt It. legita, an alliance, from Lat. ligare, to bind. 

Leaguer. 1. Du. h^ger, a lying, lying-place ; the lair of cattle, 
lying-place of an army in the field ; belegeren, to beleaguer or 
pitch onc*s camp for the attack of a fortress ; whence leaguer y 
a siege, having essentially tho same meaning with tho word 
iiegc itself, which signifies the scat taken by an army before 
a town for the same purpose. . 

2. A small cask. G. legger, wa&&er-leggery Sw. wntten- 
hggarcy water-cask in a ship. Piedm. ligheruy igherUy Fi*. 
aiguiercy a water-jar. 

Leak. Du. lekken, water to penetrate, to drip ; lekwi/n, 
wine that leaks from a cask ; lekzak, a bag for straining. 
The radical meaning seems to drip. Lith. laszasy a drop ; 
laszetiy to drip, to leak. E. lafch-pany a dripping-pan y latch y 
leechy a vessel pierced with holes for making lye; leach- 
troughsy troughs in which salt is set to drain ; lecksy drain- 
ings ; to leek offy to drain, and hence to leek on or latch ow, 
to add fresh water after the first wort has been drawn off ui 
brewing. — llal. Sw. hjork-lakoy tlie juice of birch- trees; 
sal-lakUy brine ; laka pUy as E. to leek, or latch on in brewing. 
The same root is seen in Lat. liquoy to strain, filter, melt ; 
liquatum vmumy strained wine ; litpiariy to melt away ; liquor 
(as Sw. laka)y juice, liquid. 

Leam. A parallel form with gleam. ON. liomiy splendour; 
UonWy to shine. Glemyn or lemyn as fyr, flammo ; — as light, 
radio. — Pr. Pm. 

Here, as in so many other cases, we are able to trace the 
designation of phenomena of sight after those of hearing. 
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ON. hliomry rcsonantia, clamor ; AS. hlemman, to crackle as 
flame ; hlem, a sound. 

To Lean. AS. hlyniant Du. le%neny G. lehnen, Dan. kBtiey 
It. lenare, to loan, to bend towards. Russ. lclonit\ to bow 
down ; kfoniscfisyay to slope, incline, tend to ; Gaol, ckion, in* 
dine, go aside, squint ; claointey bent, sloping ; Gr. kKiv(o, to 
make to bend, turn 'towards, turn aside; Lat. dim (in com- 
position), to bend towards. 

Lean. AS. hlasney ImnCy PL D. leeriy slender, frail, lean; 
It. ImOy lean, meagre, faint, feeble, also leaning towards, 
easily credulous, and yielding to fair words. — FI. Tlie radi- 
cal signification seems to be what leans from the want of 
sufficient substance to keej) it upright, hence feeble, thin, 
spare in flesh. 

To Leap. ON. hlaupoy to run, spring ; Jilcypa, to make to 
spring, to shoot forwards ; hlaupast, to escape, elope ; G. 
laufen, to run. 

Leap-year. ON. hlaup-ur, the intercalary year which leaps 
forwards one day in tho month of February. The Du. schrik- 
hel-jaer has a similar meaning, from schrikken, to spring or 
stride ; schrik-scJtoen, skaits. 

To Learn. Goth, leisan, to know ; laisyan, AS. tceran, Sw. 
Ittra, G. lehretiy to teach ; Du. Iceren, to teach, to Icam, AS. 
leomjany G. Icmen, to learn. OUG. /era, AS. /art, E. /ore, 
learning. Goth, /atsarefs, a teacher. " 

To Lease. To glean. Goth, /isan, /as, lemn, to gather ; 
Lith. lesti, to peck as a bird, to pick up. 

Lease. Fr. /ais, laissement, the lease or instrument by 
which a holding of any kind is /et to a tenant, ol given into 
his hands to turn to profit. The /essor and /essee are the 
persons who give and accept the lease respectively. Fr. iais- 
ser, G. lassm, to let; lass-gut, lass-hain, a farm or wood let 
for a pciiod at a certain rent. Dav. verUtssen einem ctwas, to 
let something to one on lease. 

Leash. Lat. laqueus, Frov. lac, latz, laz, Fr. lacs, a noose. 
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snaro, laissef less6y a lemh to hold a dog, a bridle or false rein 
to hold a horso by, any such long string ; It. iaccioy any kind 
of latch or latchot, bii;d-lacc, halter, snaro or spring to catch 
or tie birds or beasts. — FI. Sp. lazOy a slip-knot, snare, tic, 
bond ; Bay. gelassy a noose for catching birds. ^ 

The word probably is radically identical with E. lashy Sc. 
leischy lescJiCy a lash, a stroke with a whip, the thong with 
which the stroke is made, a thong like the lash of a whip 
applied to other purposes, os the holding in of dogs. 

Let him lay sax leische^ on thy lends. — Kennedy. 

The origin is a representation of the sowid of a blow with 
a pliant thong. 

Leasing. OE. lies. Goth. lattSy empty, vain ; laumvatirdsy 
an idle talker ; N. loSy loose, lascivious, shameful ; AS. leaSy 
empty, false ; leasimiy to lie, leaserfiy a liar ; Bu. loosy pretence, 
false, sham ; looze wapenJeriety a false alarm ; hoze dairy a 
false door. 

Least. Sec Less. 

Leat of a Mill. From G. hiteriy to lead. Das wasscr in 
einen gar ten leiteny to convey water into a garden. Eincn 
fluss anders wohin leiteny to turn the course of a river ; was- 
ser-leitung, aqueduct, conduit, canal. 

Leather. G. hdevy W. Ihihry Du. leda'y Icevy Bret. ler. 

To Leather. In familiar language, to thrash or beat one ; 
and the Swab, ledern ii» used in the same sense. In the same 
way we speak of giving one a good hiding, os if it were meant 
as a dressing of his hide or skin, and similar expressions were 
current in Latin. Corium perdercy — redimercy to suffer blows, 
— -forisfacei^y to deserve them. 

To Leave. " Goth, taiboy AS. lafy ON. Idfar (pi.), Gr. 
Aotwo;, leavings, over|da^ remainder ; ON. leifay Gr. Xenreiv, 
XipwaveiVy to leave; Goth. aJlifnaHy Sw. bK/tcOy G. bleibdn, to 
remain. Carinthian IdpeWy to leave remaining ; lapach, 
remnants. — Deutsch. Mundart iii. 307. 

Leavot Permission. AS. leqf, geUafy PI. D. lafy love, ON. 
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l<if, permission ; Iqfa, leyfay G. erlauheriy AS. lyfatiy alyfarty 
permit. The radical meaning, as shown under Believe, 
applaud, approve, and in a weaker degree, allow, permit. 

Iieavexi. Fr. levahiy the sour- dough or ferment which 
makps the mass prepared for bread rise in a spongy form ; 
from UeeVy Lat. levare, to rise. 

Lechery, Lickoroiis. From Fr. lescher, lechery to lick, were 
formed lescheury lecheuTy lechereaUy a licker up of, a lickdish, 
slapsauce, lickorous companion. — Cot. Lechcriey gourmand- 
ise. — Diet, de Bcrri. From G. Icckerty to lick, leckeVy dainty, 
lickerish, nice in food ; in familiar language, a lively degree 
of a sensual desire. Dee Jeeker sieht ihm darnach, his chaps 
water at it, ho has a letch or latch for it, as it would be ex- 
pressed in vulgar E. Latch, a fancy or wish. — Hal. E. lick~ 
ertsh, lickorousy dainty. Lat. ligurire, to lick, to be dainty 
in eating, eagerly to long for. 

The gratification of the palate was then taken as the type 
of other sensual pleasui'cs, and G. leckerer is not only a dainty- 
mouthed man, but in a wider sense one who makes the 
gratifying of his appetites his chief business. — Kiittn. OFr. 
lecheoVy lechetreSy leschour, glutton, epicure, one given to the 
pleasures of the table or the flesh, adulterer, loose companion. 
The E. lechery has become exclusively appropriated to the 
applied sense, while in France leclterie, as we have seen, pro- 
vincially retains the original moaning: 

The same train of thought which produced the change of 
meaning in lechery led in tho middle ages to the use of Lat. 
luxus, luxuria (classically signifying excess in eating and 
drinking), in tho sense of fleshly indulgence ; duxus, bose 
lust ; luxurioeuHy horentriber. — Diof. Supp. “ Oneques n*orcnt 
compaguie ne atouchemont do camelle luxure,** — St. Graal c. 
xxix. 152. In tho E. translation — ** nether in weye of 
lecherie lay hire by.*’ And probably this use of luxuria in 
the sense of lechery may justify the conjecture that Iwms in 
tho primary meaning of excess in the pleasures of taste h«a 
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the same origin with Q-. leaker, E. lickorom, and Fr. lecherte, 
in a representation of the sound made by smacking the 
tongue and lips in the enjoyment of food. The Gr. yAvicv&% 
and Lat. dulcis (for diucis), sweet, seem to show that the sound 
of a smack was represented by the syllable gluch or dhtek, 
which when softened down to luck would supply the root of 
luxus. See Luck. 

Lede. A kettle. 

And Ananias fell down dede 

As black as any ledr . — Manuel des Peches. 

Jr. luchd, a pot or kettle. 

Drum-slcile, a kcttlc-drum. — FI. in v. nacchere. 

Leden. Speech, language. 

The queinte ring 

Thurgh which she understood wel everything 
That any fowle may in his Man, sing. — Chaucer. 

From AS. lydeu, leden, Latin, the Jjatin speech, then language 
in general. Of Ledene on Englisc, from Latin into E. He 
cuthe he deale Lyden understanden, he could partly understand 
Latin. — Prof. Hopt. Mara is on nre lyden, hiternes, Mara in 
our language is bitterness. The same application has taken 
place in It., where latino is used for language. 

C cantin gli augclli ogni in suo latino. — Dante. 

K canta ogni augelletto in suo latino. — Foliz. 

Fr. latinier, an interpreter. 

The foregoing explanation would never have been question- 
ed if it were not for the use of leid or lede in the same sense 
as leden. Ilk land has its ain leid. — Sc. prov. 

Translait of new thay may be red and song 

Ouer Albion ile into your vulgare lede.—ti. V. in Jam. 

ON. hHod, a sound, the sound of the voice ; hlioda til, to 
address one; hlioda, Sw. lyda, to signify. Hum lydde 
hrefvet ? what did the letter import P Lagen lyder sa, so the 
law says. Late, cry, voice. JFoglar hafoa olika leden, fowls 
have different notes. 

Ledge. A narrow strip standing out from a flat surface, 

von. IT. T 
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as a ledye of rock, the ledge of a table. ON. liigg^ Sw. lagg. 
Sc. laggeiif the projecting rim at the bottom of a cask. Led- 
ginSf the parapets of a bridge. — Jam. 

Ledger. A leiger or ledger ambassador was a resident ap> 
< pointed ‘to guard the interests of his master at a foreign 
court. 

Now gentlemen imagific that young Cromwell’s in Antwerp, leiger for 
the English merchants. — Lord Cromwell in Nares. 

Return not thou, but legeir stay behind 
And move the Greekish prince to send us aid. 

Fairfax Tasso, ibid. 

The term was also applied to other cases in which an object 
lies permanently in a place. 

A name which Fd tear out 
From the High German’s throat, if it lay leiger there 
To dispatch privy slanders against me. — Roaring Girl, ibid. 

A ledger-bait in fishing is one ** fixed or made to rest in one 
certain place when you shall be absent from it.” — Walton. 

It happened that a stage-player borrowed a rusty musket which had 
lien long leger in his shop. — Fuller in 11. 

Hence leiger-hooks arc books that lie permanently in a cer- 
tain place to wliich they relate. Many leiger-hooks of the 
monasteries are still remaining, wherein they registered all 
their leases.” — II. Warton in K. 

In modern book-keeping the term ledger is applied to 
what the Fr. call the grand livre, the principal book of 
account. 

The origin is Du. legger, he who lies or remains perma- 
nently in a certain place, the supercargo, or person appointed 
to look after the interest of the owners of the cargo in a ship, 
their leiyer-amhassador in that respect; also an old shop- 
keeper, a book that docs not get sold. 

Lee. Shelter. Lee-side^ ON. hliebordy the sheltered side 
of the ship. Lee-shore, the shore opposite the lee-side of the 
ship, and consequently the shore exposed to the wind. AS. 
hleo, hlcow, shade, shelter. * ON. hlifa, hlja, lira, to protect. 
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shelter ; ON. hlif, a shield (Lat. c/ypfius), defensive armour. 
Du. lino, shelter from the wind. Hef hegint te luwcn, the 
wind abates. Dat I . tot wai, that gives some relief. Lutcie, 
place sheltered from the wind. AS. hleotcth, opricitas. 
Hence Sc. lytlu', shelter, and met. encouragement; favour. 
The lythe side of the hill. Possibly the radical image may 
be shown in ON. hlid, side, slope of a hill. 

Leech. A physician, healer, then the blood-sucking mol- 
lusk used for medicinal purposes. ON. heknir, Goth, leikeis, 
lekeis, a leech, leikinon, to heal ; Boh. leh, medicine ; leciti. 
Fin. iaa-keta, Gael. leigJiis, to heal. 

We are inclined in the first instance to suppose that the 
notion of curative efforts may bo taken from the typo of an 
animal licking his wounds ; Gr. kftxfiv, Goth, laigon, Gael. 
Ugh, to lick. But it is more likely that the radical idea is 
the application of medicinal herbs. Esthon. rohhi, grass, 
herb, potherb, medicine ; rohhittsmia, to apply medicaments. 
Bret, louzou, lezeti, pot or medicinal herb ; louzaoui, to use 
medicaments, dress a wound ; lotizaouer, l6zeuour, a herborist, 
mediciner. W. llyniaxt, herbs ; llyseua, to collect herbs. Manx 
Ihuss, leeks, lentils, herbs ; lus^thie, houselcck. The final « 
exchanges for a k (which is probably the older form) in Russ. 
Bohem. luk, G. lauch, ON. laukr, E. leek, potherb, onion, 
whence in all probability the lock or lick, G. luege, which forms 
the termination of many of our names for plants ; hemlock , 
charlock, garlick, Swiss toegluege, wild endive ; kornluege, 
galeopsis ladanum. It is to be remarked that houseleek was 
cultivated as a vulnerary. 

The Ijak legumen, potherbs, seems to belong to the same 
class. Gael, liiibh, luigh, an herb, plant. 

Leek. See last Article. 

To Leer,, to Lour. Du. loeren, to look askance, peep, wink, 
lie in wait ; Sw. Itir, a nap (a wink) ; lura, G. loiuern, to lie 
in wait, to spy. PI. D. gluren, to spy, look covertly, to lour. 
Dat weer ghtret, the sky lours, looks doubtful. Gluur-angel, 

Y 2 * 
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luur-migelt a deceitful person. Sc. ylotvre, to look intently, 
frown. N. gliray to be open so that one can see through, to 
half close the. eyes, to peep; fjora, Jjdm, to clear up, so that 
one can see a portion of the sky ; IfoVy an opening through a 
fog, &r among clouds ; an opening in the roof ; fjos, 

light. See Glare. 

Leet. G. Icutse, Ictss-hauery the name given in many parts 
of G. to tenants subject to certain rents and duties. Lass- 
bariky the court of the lassiy court loot ; Lans-schopfony Icct- 
jury. Du. laety a peasant tenant, subject of a certain juris- 
diction ; laet-bankey the court of the tenants, court- leet. In 
England court-leet is the court of the copyliold tenants 
opposed to court-haroriy that of the frccholdei*s of a manor, 
copyhold being a servile tenure. See Lease. 

Leg. ON. leggVy a stalk or stem ; ami-leggry the upper 
joint of the arm ; hand-leggt'y the forearm ; gras-leggr, a stalk 
of grass. 

Left. Du. luchty Ivfty Lat. IcevnSy Pol. Boh. hwy. Perhaps 
the light hand, in opposition to the stronger heavier right ; 
AS. swithrCy the stronger, the right hand. In Transylvania 
licht is used* for schlechty poor, slight. — Dcutsch. Mundart. 
Fris. lichtc lioedetty the common people. Boh. leicitiy to slack- 
en ; lewnyy light, moderate. 

Leisure. Fr. /ots*V, from Lat. licercy as pktisir from placere. 
— Diez. Prov. lezccy lezoVy leisure, permission, opportunity. 
OFr. Idaty loisty licet, it is permitted, it is lawful. 

Leman. A mistress, for lefmariy from AS. leofy loved, dear, 
as woman for wifman. 

Thys mayde hym payde suythe vre], myd god wille he hire nom 
And huld hyre as a le/mon. — H. O. 344. 

To Lend, Loan. ON. liay Goth, hihvany G. leheny to lend 
money at interest ; leheuy a fee, or estate given in respect of 
military service ; ON. IdUy Dun. /aan, a loan, or thing lent ; 
OHG. lehanoUy G. lehneuy Sw. /<?««, to loan or lend. 

Length. See Long. 
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Lent. AS. tencten, Du. lenten G. lenz, Swab, glcnzt, spring, 
N. Fris. lenkf lainky a spring, a leap (G. sprung) ; lainkeuy to 
spring about. — Bendsen. ^ 

Less, Least. In all kinds of action the idea of relaxation 
is identical with that of diminution. We say indifferently, 
his zeal never for a moment relaxed, or never grew loss ; 
Lat. rcmittcre is explained by Andrewsj to loosen, slacken, 
relax, and also to abate, decrease ; as slack by llichardson, 
relaxed, weakened, diminished. The sinking of the waters 
is expressed in Genesis by decrease, in Chaucer by aslakc, or 
slacken. 

The water shall aaluke and gone away 
Aboutin prime on the nexte day. 

Jfow the root lass is widely spread in the sense of loose, slack ; 
It. Ittsso, weary, faint ; Fr. lasche, slack, flagging, faint ; 
W. Uaes, Bav. lass, OF. lash, slack, loose. And in OF. less 
was often written lass ; the lasse Bretainc. — R. G. 96. To 
lass, less, or liss are constantly used in such a manner that 
they may be explained with equal propriety to slacken or to 
diminish, to grow or make less. 

The day is gone, the moneth passid, 

Hire love encreaseth and his lanseth. 

His love slackens, grows weak, or becomes less. ** For their 
strength dayly lassed.** — Froissart in R. In the following 
passage the abstract idea of diminution is more distinct. 

So that his owen pris he lasseth 
When he such measure overpasseth. 

In the application to pain it is commonly written less or Uss. 

* ,But love consent another tide 
That onis 1 may touch and kiss, 

I trow my pain shall never tUs. — ^11. R. 

— shall never slacken or abate. 

And thus with joy and hope well for to &re 
Arcite goth home lessid of his care : 

• — i. e. with his care abated or diminished. G. leschen, to slake, 
to abate the strength of, and thedee to extinguish fire. 
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Like a man that hurt is sore 
And is somdele of aking of his wound 
yiesnid will, but heled no dele more. — Chaucer in R. 

► 

When Jess had thus acquired the sense of feebler, smaller, 
in weaker degree, a superlative was formed in analogy with 
most, best. Lest in the sense of Lat. quo minus, to the end 
that not, was originally Jess. 

But yet lease thou do worse, take a wife. — Chaucer. 

— i. e. in abating or slackening the tendenej' to do worse. 

2. The termination Jess in hopeless, restless, and the like, 
is G. Jos, loose, free ; Jos-bindeu ein pferd, to untie a horse, to 
sot him loose. Nim bin icJi ron iJitn Jos, now I am free of 
him ; namenJos, rustJos, without a name, without rest. 

Lessee. See Lease. 

To Let. To Jet is used in two senses apparently the reverse 
of each other, viz. 1st, to allow, permit, or even take measures 
for the execution of a purpose, as when we say let me alone, 
lot mo go, let me have a letter to-morrow ; and, 2nd, to hinder, 
us in the phrase without let or hindrance. 

The idea bf slackening lies at the root of both applications 
of the term. When we speak of letting one go, letting him 
do something, we conceive him as previousl}' restrained by a 
band, the loosening or slackening of which will permit the 
execution of the act in question. 'Thus Lat. Jaxare, to 
slacken, was used in later times in the sense of its modem 
derivatives, It. Jasciarc, Fr. laisser, to let. Laxas desiccare, 
let it dry ; modicum Jaxa stare, let it stand a little while. — 
Muratori. Biss. 24, p. 365. So from Bav. lass, loose, slack, 
slow, G. lassen, to permit, to let. The analogue of Bav. lass 
is ON. latr, lazy, torpid, slow, the original meaning of which 
(as observed under Late) was doubtless slack, whence £. 'lett 
to slacken (some restraining agency), to permit. 

At other times the slackness is attributed to the agent 
himself, when let acquires the sense of be slack in action, 
delay or omit doing. » 
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And down he goth, no longer would he AY, 

And with that word his counter door he shet. — Chaucer. ■ 

The Duke of Parma . s ill and will not le^ to send daily to the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia.— Drake to 'Walsingham in Motley. 
Goth, latjan, galatjan, to delay. 

Then in a causative sense, to let one from doing a thing, is 
to make him fet or omit to do it, to hindpr his doing it. Dav. 
late ; letzen, to retard, impede, hinder. 

To Levant. To run away from debt. *Sp. Icvautar, to 
raise; Icviintar cl campOy as Fr. lever le piquet, to decamp. 

Level. Lat. libella (dim. of libra, a balance, also used in 
the sense of a plummet). It. livella, a plummet. “ Locus qui 
est ad libellam a!(j[uus.”- Vari'o. The OKr. had Heel, liveaii, 
while in modern niveau, as well as in It. nivello, the initial I 
has been exchanged for an n. Level, rewle, perjjcndiculum. 
— Pr. Pm. Levell, a ruler, niveau. — Palsgr. 

Lever. Fr. levier, an instrument for raising weights, from 
lever, to raise. 

Leveret. Lat. lepus. It. lepore, Fr. Hi ere, a hare ; It. 
leprcHo, a levei’et or young hare ; Fr. levrcter, a hare to have 
young ; levreteau, lecrault, a leveret. 

Levesell, Lessel. A shed, gallery, portico. 

Ho looketh up and doun till he hath found 
The elerkes hors, there as he stood ybound 
Behind the .mille, under a leresell. — Revo’s tale. 

The gay levesell at the tarerne is signo of the wine that 
is in cellar. — Parson’s tale. G. laube, PI. D. Fore (from laub, 
foliage), an arbour, hut, gallery, portico. Dan. lovsal, Sw. 
ISfsal, a hut of green branches ; Dan. locsals-fest, the feast 
of tabernacles. The termination sal is frequently used in 
G. to form substantives from verbs ; trubsal, tribulation ; 
sdhicksal, lot ; scheusal, an object of aversion, &c. 

Levin. Lightning. Foignerly pronounced luwen or letcin, 
as is evident by the spelling. ** Fulgur, leuenynge that bren- 
neth.” — Ortus. “ To levyne or to smyte with lewenynge.**-^ 
Oath. Ang. ** Fulgur, fulmen^ Icwenynges ,* fulgurat, (it) 
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leu)ues.” — MS. Vocab. in Way. It is evidently identical 
vdth N. IjoUf ljun, Dan. lynt lyniM, lightning, a flash of 
lightning. The proper meaning of the word seems flash ; 
lynende oine, flashing eyes. Fabian in describing a comet 
says^that “out of the East part appeared a great levin or 
beam of brightness, which stretched toward the said star.’* — 
Way in v. So many words connected with the idea of 
shining are found with initial gl as well as a simple /, that we 
may probably connect kteen or kvin with Sc. gleuin, to glow. 

So that the cave did gleuin of the hete. — D. V . 

But N. lygnOy to lighten, seems the older form ; OSw. lygn-eld^ 
lygnu-eld, ODan. htgn~c/d, lightning. The g seems to have 
passed into a v in levin. 

To Levy. Fr. kvery to raise. 

Lewd. • Originally illiterate, untaught, us opposed to the 
edueuted clergy ; then inferior, bud, wicked, lustful. AS. 
Imcd, leewde, laicus. — Bede 5. 0. 13. 14. Lmwede man, 
laicus homo. — AKlfric. Gram. “ CEgther go preosthades, ge 
munuchades menn and that laewede folc.” As well the men 
of the priesthood and monkhood as the lay people. — Lye- 
Doubtless from leod, people ; OFiis. lioed, lined, men, people, 
eommon people ; lie/ite Hoeden, the laity. Buta da Eedsuara 
iefta da Prestar, iefta under Uchte lioed*' Besides the sworn 
parties or the priests or the other laity. — Wiarda. Liuda^ 
mon, liodamon, man of the people. ' * loftha helgena mon, 
ieftha eng linda inon," If a spiritual man or any layman. — 
liichthofen. Buss, liodi, the people; liodin, liodyanin, a 
secular person. 

Lewde, not letteryd, illiteratus unknowynge 4n what so 
hyt be, inscius, ignarus. — Pr. Pm. Leude of condycions, 
maluays, villayn, maugraneux. — Palsgr. Leude or naughty 
wine, illaudatum vel spurcum. — Herman in Way. * 

Lioh. Lich-gate, the gate where the corpse is set down on 
entering a churchyard to gwuit the arrival of the minister. 
lAch-toake, the watch held over a dead body. Goth, leik, G. 
Iciche, AS. lie, lice, coipse. * 
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To Lick. 1. G. leckeUf Goth, laigony Gr. leccare, 

Lith. lakiiy Fin. lakkiay Russ, lokut*, to lick or lap, to sup up 
liquids with the tongue. Fers. laq-kerdetiy literally to make 
laqy to do what is characterized by the sound laqy shows the 
imitative character of the word in the clearest light. 

2. To beat. W. Uaehy a slap ; llachioy to slap, to thresh j 
llachbveHy a cudgel. 

Licorous. Sec Lechery. 

Lid. It is probable that lidy a cover, and lithy a joint, 
NFris. laddy a cover, and kutHy a limb, are fundamentally tho 
same word, signifying something that moves to and fro. 
lidey to move the limbs. PI. 1). iid is used in both souses. 
Ogen-lidy eyelid, the covering of the eye. In NFris. how- 
ever tho term is ttgenlmsy from ImSy limb. — Bendsen. It 
sliould bo observed that Dan. /r/n, a limb or mcmbei’, is also 
used for lid, cover. 

AS., ON. hlidy OHQ. hlUy lid, cover ; AS. lidy lith, ON. 
lidt-y OIIG. lidy joint. 

To Lie. 1. Goth. Ugany lagy leg mis y to lie ; lagjaiiy to lay ; 
Fris. ligay lidsUy Hdisay lizzey to lie ; Russ, lojit (Fr. j), to 
lay ; lojiisyay to lie down. Lat. legercy to lay, as appears 
from colligercy to lay together, to collect. Gr. Aeyetj', origin- 
ally to lay, then to lay to sleep ; Aeyeo-<?at, to lie, Ae^os, a 
couch, bed. Serv. lojaliy to lay ; legally to lie. ON. leggiOy 
to lay ; liggitty to lie. See Lay. 

2. Goth, liugariy G. lugeiiy Slavon. lug alt y Pol. Igacy Boh. 
hlatiy to lie. OHG. lougetiy lougnctiy negation, falsehood ; 
AS. loocheneuy AS. Iggniatiy to deny, Lett, leegt, to deny, re- 
fuse. Sodu Gael, breugy a lie ; hreugaichy give the lie, gain- 
say. The fundamental meaning of a lie is vain idle talk, and 
to deny or refuse is to make the speaker talk in vain. Gael. 
Mogy idle talk ; leogaivy trifler ; Ir. liogam (as Gael. breug)y to 
flatter. In a Yocab. a.o. 1470, cited by Adelung, loggen is 
translated nuga, derisiQ. 

The origin seems preserved in the Finnish languages 
where Fin. liikay Esthon. liigf signify by, beside, beyond 
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what is natural or light. Bsthon. jominnCy drink; Uig~ 
jominnoy drunkenness ; Jmis, hair, liig-Juus, false-hair, a wig ; 
nimmiy a name, liuj~nimmi, a nick-name, surname ; ley a way, 
lug-tCy wrong way, by-path ; and pajatusy speech, liig-pajatusy 
falsehood, trifling. Bret, gaou, awry, wrong, false ; gao^ 
lacarouty to lie. 

Lief, Liever. As liefy as soon ; liefer or lieoeVy rather. Du. 
Uefy dear, pleasing, acceptable ; dal is mij liefy I am glad of 
it ; lief hchbeny to love. See Love. 

Lieg^, Allegiance. The Mid. Lat. lifgitiSy ligiiiSy ±*rov. lilgCy 
lige, Fr. ligSy was a term of the feudal law, signifjing the 
absolute nature of the duty of a tenant to his lord. Liege- 
many a tenant who owes absolute fidelity ; liege-lordy the lord 
entitled to claim such from his tenant. Mid. Lat. Htganciay 
ligiantiay ligeilasy &c., allegiance, the duty of a subject to his 
lord. 

The notion that the word was derived from Lat. ligarOy 
signifying the tie by which the subject was bound to his 
lord, appears very early, but is not entitled to more respect on 
that account. The derivation adopted by Due. is far moro 
satisfactory ; from lilttSy lidusy ledusy a man of a condition 
between a free man and a serf, bound to the soil, and owing 
certain work and services to his lord. Lilimoniutny lidimo- 
niumy litidiumy the duty of a Ulus to his lord. See Lad. 

Lien. An arrangement by which a certain property is 
bound to make good a pecuniary claim. Fr. lieny from Lat. 
ligameny tie. Sec Limehound. 

Lieutenant. One holding the place of another. Fr. lieUy 
place, and teniry to hold. * 

Life, Live. Goth, libarty G. kheny to live ; leiby body. Du. 

liify body, life. 

Lift OE. lifty lufty the sky, air. 

Tho hurde he thulke tyrae angles synge ywis. 

Up in the lufte a murye song. — R. G. 280. 

Goth, luftusy the air ; PI. D. luchty lugty Du. Iwihty hehty air, 
sky, breath ; N. luhty ON. lopty air, sky. 
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PL D. lucht bigniiios light aa well as air, and the enjoy- 
ment of the two arc so intimately connected that we cun 
hardly doubt the idt utity of Imhty light, with luchty lugty lufty 
air ; and must suppose that /u/K has arisen from /uc/ii by the 
same tendency to soften aspirates which is seen in the pro- 
nunciation of coughy as compared with the spelling, or in E. 
softy compared with G. sacht. The absence of light and air 
is expressed in Du. by the same word hedompty signifying 
dark, obscure, and also close, stifling. — ^llomhoif. Gr. ai0<ay 
to light up, blaze ; aiOtjp, the lift, sky. 

To Lift. PI. D. lufte/ty lichteny to raise into the lift (PI. D. 
lucht y OE. luft) or air. JLiiffen is also used in the sense of 
giving air. ON. lopt, air, sky ; « lojity up in the air, aloft ; 
lopta-y Dan. VoftCy to raise or lift. Swab. a bx'cathing, 

moment of breath taking (comp. PI. D. lucht haleiiy to draw 
breath) ; lupfeny to lift ; AS. hlijiany to rise up, to raise or 
lift. 

It must be admitted that the idea of lifting may also he 
explained as making a thing light, making it rise upwards, 
and the verb seems often to bo formed in this manner. Thus 
from Lat. leviSy light, levarCy to lift ; from Bohem. lehkyy 
light, lehiHtiy to lift. The PL D. lichten may bo formed 
either from lucht y the air, or from Hchty light, and it is used 
as well in the sense of lift as of that of lighten; die anker 
lichteny to weigh or • raise the anchor;, ein sch iff lichteny to 
lighten a ship, to take out the cargo ; die casse lichteny to take 
money out of the chest, on application which may be com- 
pared with E. shop-liftingy removing goods clandestinely from 
a shop, or Se. to lift a dehty perhaps to empty or make void 
the debt, to receive the money. Lower Rhine VoftCy to steal ; 
Goth. hUftuSy a thief, hlifany to steal, nmy be connected with 
AS. hlifiany to raise, by Fr. enlevery to take away. 

The vacillation in the apparent derivation of all these 
words may be ex!plained by the ultimate identity of the 
X>arent stocks. Lightness is a tendency upwards, towards the 
light and air. . To moke a thing light (in tHo sense of not 
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heavy) is to bring it towards the light, or, what is radically 
the same word, towards the lift or air. It must be remem- 
bered that the final f, which is lost in AS. hlifian, Bav. iup/en, 
Lat. fecarc, as compared with Ipf, is no essential part of the 
. root qf light. See Light. 

Light. 1. Goth. Huhath, light ; lauhnioni, lightning ; G. 
Hcht, light ; ON. lios, Gael, leus, Lat. ItiXy light ; Iv-cerCf 
Bret, luc^ha, luia, Fr. litirey to shine ; W. flug, light ; Uygad^ 
the eye ; llugorn, Lat. lucerna, Gr. kvxvos, a light, lamp, &c. ; 
Bret. higerUy shine, brilliancy; Gr. kiVKos, white; kvKt], the 
dawn ; Sanscr. luj, lok, loch, shine, see. 

2. G. leichfj I)u. lieht, Icycht, ON. lettry Pol. lekki. Boh. 
Ichky, Serv. laky Buss, legok, Sanscr. laghuy Lat. letiny of small 
weight, easy. The Gr. ekaxvs, small, mean, is generally re- 
cognized as identical with levaty which it unites with the 
Slavonian forms. 

As lightness is a tendency upwards towards the light and 
air, it may take its designation cither from light {lttic)y or 
from PI. I), luchty the lift or air, words which have been 
shown to be radically identical. The air is the most common 
type of lightness, and it is besides the only thing which in- 
tei*posc8 no impediment to the passage of light. Thus light- 
ness and light ore naturally associated together ; heaviness 
and darkness. N. Icty light (levis) ; letta (of the weather), 
to clear up, to become bright and uncovered. See Lift. 

To Light, Alight. The different senses of the verb to light 
afford a good instance of the intimate association in our mind 
between light and air. To light on a thing, to fall in with it, 
is to have light on it. - ^ 

I hope by this time tlie Lord may hav^ blessed you to have light upon 
some of their ships. — Carlyle’s Cromwell, 2. 384. 

In the same way the native of New Holland to signify meet- 
ing with a thing says that it makes a light. ** Well me and 
Hougong go look out for duck ; aye, aye. * Bel make a light 
duck.” Which iMndered into English would be, ** We don’t 
see any duck*’ [don *t^ meet' with or light on any]. — Mrs. 
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Meredith, Australia. In PL D. a similar idea is expressed 
by reference to the air. Het was as wen he uut der lucht 
fult, it was as if ho fell out of the lift or air ; of one who un- 
expectedly comes to light. And probably it is in the 
sense of the PI. D. lucht, that light must be understood in 
such expressions as lighting like a bird on a tree ; lighting on 
one’s legs, lighting or alighting from horseback or a carriage ; 
i. c. coming out of the lift or air. 

Lighten, Lightning. Goth, liithath, light; liuhtjan, lau- 
hatjan, to lighten ; lauhmoni, lightening ; G. licht, light, 
letichten, to lighten ; W. Hug, light, lluched, AS. liget, flash, 
lightning. So far lightning seems simply to be regard- 
ed as a flash of light, the type of brilliancy, but in other 
cases we meet again with that singular confusion of the ideas 
of light and sky or air, which has been observed under Lift 
and Light, and the phenomenon is regarded as sky-fire. N. 
lukt, air, sky, heavens ; lukting, lightning ; ON. lojd, air, 
sky ; lopt-ehlr, sky-fire, lightning. 

Lighten. PI. D. lichten, to lift, to lighten. Ein schiff 
lichten or leichten, to lighten or unload a ship ; die kasse lich- 
ten, to take money out of the chest ; cine tonne 1 ., to empty a 
cask ; die anker 1 ., to weigh anchor. 

Lights. G. die leichte leber (the light liver), the lungs, 
from their light spongy texture. Kuss. legkij, light ; legkoe, 
the lungs. 

Like, — ly. The Goth, teimination leiks, equivalent to Gr. 
XiKos, Lat. lie, G. lich, and E. Ig, is used to indicate the 
nature, form, or appearance of a thing. Goth, galeiks, of 
common form, alike, samaleiks (Lat. similis), of the same 
nature, like ; seldaUiks, wonderful ; svalciks, so- formed, 
Gr. TtjhtKos, Lat. talis, such, hvileiks, ‘irriXtKos, qualis, how- 
formed, which. 

The same element is preserved as a substantive word in 
Lap. lake, mode, manner. Eutle lakai, hutte laka, in what 
manner P how P Paha-laka, in bod mannei;»J)adly ; mainetes 
laka, blamelessly. The addition^ of an adjectival termination 
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produces a form, iakats (sometimes standing by itself), equiva- 
lent to Goth, leikit or Lat. /«. Tjmheslakats, of cold nature, 
chilly ; kalkoslakatfi, of slow nature, slo wish ; aktalakats {akta, 
one), OIIG. analih, AS. anlicy G. ahnlicli, of one nature, equal, 
like ;,,Lap. to lakats^ like thee, thine equal; tann laJeaU, Lat. 
taliSf like this ; mann takats, qualis, like which. A remarkable 
approach to the Lap* form is preserved in the OE. lok^ used 
ill forming the comparative and superlative of adjectives in 
Uche. Thus from gristUche^ grisly, Robert of Gloucester forms 
gris Joker, and in the same way we find hastilokcHt — R. G., 
Ughtloker, wikked-lokeat. — P. P. In Finn, where the sound 
of k is frequently softened to that of y, the Lap. lake becomes 
lai, genus vel indoles rei, explaining Lat. — Its, G. — lei, and 
E. — ly. Fin. silla fi^illa, in that manner. Niin on laini 
( — «i=meus), that is my habit. MUalaija, of what kind; 
kahtalaija, G. ztoeterJei, of two kinds. Esthon. Inggo, htkko, 
condition, manner, thing. 

The same element may be recognized in OE. lechc, heche, 
looks, countenance, likeness. 

Lathlece heclies 

Heo leiteden mid egan. — Layamon Brut. 1. 80. 

Loathly looks they flashed ivith their eyes. 

. He — thas worde scidc, 

Mid scomfulle laichen. — Ibid, 1. 145. 

— with sorrowful looks. » 

He gealp that he wolde fleon 

On fuycles Iteche. — Ibid. 1. 122. 

--He boasted that he would fly in the image of a fowl. 

Goth, nmnlicha, OIIG. manalihho, AS. manlica, an image, 
representation of a roan. 

The course of development is probably look, countenance, 
appearance, form, mode of being. Pers. lika, facies, vultus, 
forma — Diefenbach ; Serv. lik., countenance, Russ, lichiko, 
little face, litsx, ibe face, mien, person, agent. 

In like manner from Lap. muoto, face, appearance, form. 
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image, is formed muotokf like; muotolas, likeness. AHJe 
muotok, like his father, having the form of his father. In 
Fin. the same won., conveys the sense of Lat. modus, of 
which indeed it probably explains the origin ; niin modoin, 
in that manner; monella tnodolla, in many manners^ It 
then forms an adjectival termination, muoioinen (contracted 
to moinon), alicujus foraim, gestaltet, ahnlich, equivalent to 
Lap. lakafs abovaftnentioned ; sen muotoinen or semmoinen, 
of that nature (as from lai, sen laineti, in the same sense) ; 
isansa muotoinen {isa, father), like his father. So also from 
kuica, form, figure, image, huwainen, resembling ; from 
hahmo, form, appearance, hahmoinen, resembling. The Lap. 
has also wuoke, form, figure, appearance, manner (apparently 
from the same root with Gr. etKa>, I seem, eiKmv, an image, 
with the digamma FeiK(o, FeiKOiv) ; tan wnokai, in this man> 
ner, as tan lakai above-mentioned. Hence tonokak, like, 
equal, and tcuokok or touokasats, as an adjectival termination 
equivalent to E. ly ; or piadnak-lakats, 

dog-like ; akta-tcuokok or ahta-lakais, unifonnis, mqualis. 

To Like. N. Hka, Lap. likot, to be to one's taste, to find to 
one’s taste. N. Kor lika du da? f how do you like it? Lap. 
Tat munji Uko, that likes me well, it gratifies my taste. As 
the gratification of taste is the primary type of all enjoyment, 
I cannot help suspecting that the root of our j>rescnt word is 
the same representation of the smacking of the tongue which 
gives rise to E. licot'ous, Jicorish, dainty, given to the pleasures 
of taste. See Lechery. To like then, or it likes me, would bo 
exactly equivalent to the G. schmecken. JVte schmeckt ihnen 
dieser toem f How do you like this wine P Diese antwort 
schmechte ihm gar nicht, the answer was not to his liking. 
Swiss gschnwke, placerc. — Idiot. Hemense. So in Du. mon- 
den, to please, from mond, the mouth. Dit antwoord mondde 
den koning niet; did not please the king. — Epkema in v. 
mutolcJ^'en. 

Lily. This word seems to signify flower in general. 
Esthon. lit, lilltk, lilli, Alb. (foulj, a flower; Basque lili. 
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flower, lili-iUf to blossom. Mod. Gr. AttAbdi, a blossom ; 
A«A«5ta^a), to flourish, bloom, blossom. 

Limb. A joint of the body. AS. Hm. From Hmfi, to join. 

Loketh that ye boon euer mid onnesse of one herte ilimed 
together.” — Ancren Fiwle, 256. Limunge, joining ; tmlimedt 
separated. — Ibid. The * however of ON. Hm, glue, lime, is 
long ; of Hm, limb, short. See Lime. 

The Hmb of the moon, in astronomy, ft a different word, 
from It. lemho, skirt, border. See Limbo. 

Limber, Limp. The radical signiflcance i.s the same as that 
of flabby, flaggy, or flaccid ; not having strength to stand stiff, 
and so tending to flap upon itself, supple, pliant. W. llahio, 
to slap ; llihin, lleipr, flaccid, drooping ; ON. limpiaz, to faint, 
become slack. Swiss lamprti, to hang loose, to fade, to move 
in a spiritless manner ; lampig, lampelig, faded, loose, flabby, 
hanging ; gelamp, a loose trailing garment ; liimmclcn, to 
swag, hang loose as stockings ill-gartered ; lampohr, langohr, 
a hanging ear; lumpen (G. lappen), a flap, piece hanging 
loose, rag, .dewlap of an ox ; Swab, lumm, fagged ; lummelig, 
lummerig, hanging down, having lost its stiflhess ; lumpf, 
spongy, soft ; lummelcn, lumpeln, limpeln, to act carelessly 
and indifferently. 

Limbo. A place in the outskirts of Hell in whieh the 
souls of the pious, who died before the time of Christ, were 
supposed to await his coming, and where the souls of im- 
baptized infants remain. ** Limbus ponitur pro quadam parte 
inferni, quatuor enim sunt loca infemi, scilicet infemus dam- 
natorum, limbus pucrorum, purgatorium, et limbus patrum.” 
— Joh. de Janua in Due. * 

Then applied to a place confinement, 'Fr. limhes, the 
purgatory of unbaptized children ; also a low and unsavoury 
room in prisons. — Cot. In Kmho, in prison. The origin is 
It. lemho, a lap or skirt of a garment, hem, border. 

' Lime. 1. Anything used for sticking things together; 
hence applied to two very different substances, glue or bird-lime, 
and the calcareous earth used as cement in building. G. leim. 
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Du. lijm^ glue, any viscous substance which joins bodies 
together. — Kiittn. ON. Knit glue ; veggia-lim, wall-lime, 
lime, mortar. It is i<he same word with Lat. limuSt slime, 
mud, D. loanit Du. leemt clay, terra argillacea, lenta, tenax, 
glutinosa — Kil., and with slimey any viscous, semi-liquid, 
gluey material. “Slime had they for mortar.”— Oenesis. 
Dsthon. lihhet smooth, slippery. Lith. lijnpti, lipti, to stick ; 
UppuSt sticky ; Pol. Up, bird-lime, lepic', to glue, paste, mould, 
Kpki, gluey ; Dob. Kpatiy to stick, mould in clay ; lepiti, to 
paste, glue, daub. 

2. A lime-free is so culled from the glutinous juice of the 
young shoots. A bud or twig held in the mouth speedily 
becomes enveloped in jelly, and it probably was used for 
boiling down to bird-lime. Pol. lept bird-lime, lipay lime-tree. 

Limehound. A dog held in a leash, a greyhound. Fr. 
Kmier, a bloodhound or limehound. — Cot. From Lat. liga- 
ment a tie, OFr. liameUt a tie, a packet ; Lang, liamtit to tie 
up in a bundle ; Piedm. Harnett a tape, little tie of riband ; 
Milan, ligamm, Dret. Hammy band, tie ; Grisons ligiavy liary 
to bind ; ligiomy lioniy Ham, a band. 

To Limn. Fr. enlumiuer, to illuminate, to sleek or burnish, 
also to limn ; enlumincnr de livres, one that coloureth or 
painteth upon paper, an alluminer. — Cot. “Ibtcellent — for 
the neatness of the handwriting, adorned with illuminationy 
which we now call limningy in the margin.” — Wood, Fasti 
in P. 

Limp. Sec Limber. 

To Limp. PI. D. lumpetiy lulkeUy lunschen, to limp. Dan. 
lumpe, to limp, go lame. Fr. eloper y cloquery clocher, to, limp 
— Cot. ; elampiny qui marche d^cilement. — Vocab. de Bray. 
Lith. klumbas, lame of one leg, limping ; klumhisty lame of one 
leg, a bungler ; klumhotiy to limp ; klumbentiy G. hhpfeny to 
knock at a door; klumpuy kb^tiy to stumble; klumpaey a 
wooden shoe; Prov. £. clumpersy thick heavy shoes; to 
clumpt to tramp, to cluntery to walk clumsily. — Hal. 

The fundamental image is the eiumping gait of a lame man, 

TOL. II. z 
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consisting of a succi^ion of knocks, represented by the Fr, 
clop, cloh, in eloper, cloqtier (softened to clx>cJier) ; aller clopin~ 
clopan, to go clop-clop, to limp. Comp. G. hlopfcn, to knock. 
The same relation is seen between K. clunch, a thump or 
blon^ ( — Hal.), and Sc. clinch. Lap. linkot, to limp ; Unkes, 
lame ; Sw. Innk, jog-trot ; lunka pa, to jog on. 

Linchpin. Fol. Iqn, Bohem. launek, Q. lohne, liindae, Du. 
Itinse, hmdach, N. limnstikhe, Dan. lumhtikke, the linchpin or 
pin which fastens the wheel on the arm of the axle. ON. 
hlunnr, N. lunn, Gael, loan, the timbers on ,whioh a boat is 
dragged up ashore, also a handspike or lover ; Gael, lunn, 
the handle of an oar, staif, pole. Lomtm, oyn speych an cyn 
rade ; limo (Fr. limon, a shaft), nabennagcl, runnagcl. — Dief. 
Sapp. Probably lintel, the cross-bar forming the top of a 
doorway, may bo a derivative. G. geliinder, rails, banisters ; 
Swab, lanne, land, shafts ; lander, a lath. 

To line. To double a garment on the inside with linen, 
then with any other texture. 

Linen. Lat. Unwn, G. lein, ON. Un, flax. 

Ling. 1. N. laanga, Dan. lange, Du. linge, Icnge, a kind 
of codfish. 

2. A kind of heath. ON. ling, any small shrub, especially 
heath. N. hlaaheerlyng, the bilberry plants 

Lingel. Two words seem confounded, having the meaning 
in the first place of a little tongue on thong of leather — B., 
from Lat. ligula, lingula, any tongue-shaped object, promon- 
toiy, spatula, tenon. Fr. ligitle, a little tongue, lingcU* 
tenon. — Cot. Sc. langel, langet, linget, a tether ; NE. langot, 
the latch of a shoe. — Grose. 

In the second sense lingel is used for shoemaker’s thread, 
from Fr. ligneul, shoemaker’s thread, or a tatching end. — 
Cot. ** Lingell that souters sew with, chef gros, lignier.' 
Lyng&r, to sew with, poulcier.” — Palsg^r. in Way. Lintel is 
still used in this sense in the north of England, and lingan in 
Scotland. See Laniard, Inkle. 

Lingey. Limber.— B. Bav. /wnsjy, soft, limber. See Loiter. 
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I»iT>lr. 1. A joint of a chain. ON. hleckr, a chain ; 
hleckia-hundf a* band-dog» lickry nexus, plexus, curvatura 
yinculorum vel ejusiuodi. — Gudm. N. lekk, a link, a tether, 
especially one made of *^ithy ; lekkjay a chain ; OSw. lecky 
Sw. lanky a link, ring. The origin is doubtless the bent, form 
of a link or fetter ; G-. gelenky a joint, articulation of the 
body ; ON. hlickt', curvature, obliquity,; hlickiottry crooked, 
sinuous ; Lith. linkti, to bow, to turn ; lenkli, to bend in a 
certain direction ; linkrs, bent ; Unkus, pliable ; Fin. lenkoy 
a bending, anything bent ; l^nkkiy a hoop, withy band. 

2. A sausage. From being tied at intervals like the links 
of a chain P But Orisons liangia, a sausage, seems from /mr, 
to tic. 

3. A torch of pitched rope or paper. I*robably from Du. 
lompCy a gunnor*s match of twisted tow, by a change similar 
to that which we see in G. schr'Ampfeny E. shrink ; O. sumpfy 
E. sumpy sink. Sec Linstock. 

Linnet. Fr. Unottoy O. tcin^finke, flachs-^nke, from feeding 
on linseed, the seed of flax. It. linosa, flax-seed, a linnet. 

Linstock. A short staff of wood split, which holds the 
match used by gunnel’s in firing cannon. — B. Sw. luntstakCy 
Du. lompCy lontcy a gunner’s match, made like a loose rope of 
twisted flax or tow. — Kil. As lompe signifies also a rag, the 
name, as Ihre and Adelung suggest, is in all probability taken 
from the match having been made in the first instance of 
twisted rags. The form lonte may be a corruption of lompey 
but it is by no means necessary to make that supjiosition. 
The term lompe, G. lumpe, lumpen, a rag, is from a root 
signifying fluttering or flapping, hanging loose, of which 
many modifications are given under Limber. Now this 
image is often represented by forms with a final d, nd, n, as 
woU os by those with a final b, mb, m. Thus we have Du. 
slodderen, as well as slobberen, to flag or bag ; slons, slum, 
loose ; PL D. alunten, alunnen, rags ; ahmlge, Du. alodde, alomp, 
a slut. 


z 2 • 
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Prov. Dau. lunte is used for a twisted baud of straw, hay, 
or sedge, to bind sheaves or the like. 

IdnteL Fr. linteauy Sp. lintel^ dintel^ the head>piece of a door 
or window. — B. Probably from the form lon^ lunn, or lund^ 
sigiii/ying a timber, pole, or bar, mentioned under Linchpin. 

Lip. Lat. labium^ Gael, liobt liop^ lib^ Wall, Sw. 
lappe, lip ; Vulg. G. Idbbe, jiabbey lip, mouth ; Lith. lupay 
lip ; l\ipo% (pi.), mouth ; Zulu lebcy under-lip of animals ; 
Amakosa umleboy lip. 

From the sound made by the tongue and lips in lapping, 
Lat. lamberey W. lleipiOy Bret, lipuy to lick ; Sw. lappjay to 
lap ; idppja pa \aUty to taste of everything. Fr. lipp^Cy a 
mouthful; Uppity thick-lipped. 

To Lisp. Du. Uspeny lispeleny Sw. idspay to lisp, speak 
imperfectly ; G. flisperny flistemy to rustic, whisper. 

List. It. listUy listray any kind of list or selvedge, a 
guarding or border about any garment, [hence] the lists of 
tilting or tournaments, also a row, file, or rank of anything 
set in order. — FI. G. leiatey a stripe or strip ; Du. lijsty edge, 
border, margin, strip, catalogue. The It. liccia, lizza, list or 
selvedge of cloth ( — FI.), lists of a tiltyard, Sp. lizay Fr. KceSy 
lissCy the fence of a tiltyard, ImerCy list of cloth, hem of a 
garment, outskirt of a wood, can hardly be distinct, though 
they seem to have come through a different channel from the 
forms with a final ty and may probably spring direct from a 
Celtic source, while the final ^ is a Teiitonic modification of 
the same ultimate root. Bret. /^2, haunch, border, skirt; 
l^zen, selvedge, list, border ; Uzy OFr. deleZy beside, near ; 
W. ystbjSy side, flank. 

4 

Dehors les murs a unes licet (a rampart) 

De bon mur fort a cameaux has. — R. R. 

Without the diche were litlis made 
With wall batailed large and drade. 

Ibid. Chaucer, 4200. 

To List, Listless. AS. lyntany to have pleasure in, to raise 
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desire, or give pleasure to. Me lyste^ it pleaseth me. The 
tyst nu liotJuif thou art now desirous of songs. Dan. lyetej to 
desire, take pleasure in. J)e kanfaae hrad de lyster, you can 
take what you list. OlSTlystf pleasure, desire. PI. D. lusten, 
gelUsten, to desire. Mi lustet nig meoTf I have no > more 
appetite. Dat luste ik nig^ I do not like it, have no taste for 
it. G. luet^ pleasure. * 

Listless is the condition of one who has no pleasure in his 
work, and therefore acts without energy. ** Ainsi s’avancerent 
de grand volontd tous chevaliers et ecuyors et prirent terre.** — 
Froissart 4, c. 18. See Lust. 

Listen. We might readily derive AS. hlystan, to listen, 
from ON. Must, an car ; at hlusta til, or at leggia hhistir vid, 
to give ear to, to listen. But probably Must, the ear, is so 
called as the organ of listening. W. dust, ear, Gr. kAvcd, to 
hear. The probability is that the sense of listen is developed 
in a manner similar to that of hist ! or hark ! signifying in 
the first instance a low rustling sound, then the direction of 
the attention to catch or watch for such a sound. The Du. 
luysteren signifies to whisper, and also to listen ; PI. D. 
lustem, glustern, to listen. OHG. Mosen, AS. hlosnian, Bav. 
losen, lusen, lusnen, lustern, to listen. Swiss lisele, to speak 
in a low voice ; Carinthian lisen, to be still, to listen. — 
Deutsch. Mundart. AS. hlysa, hliosa, fame, glory, must 
originally have signified rumour, a buzzing sound. A simi- 
lar train of thought will be seen in the next Article. 

To Lithe. To relate, to listen. 

Lystenith now to my tolkynge 
Of whom I wylle you lyt^. — MS. Hal. 

And under lynde in a launde lenede I a stounde 
To lithen here laies and here loveliche notes. — ^P. P. 

ON. hliod, sound, voice. I einu Miodi, with one voice. The 
word was then elliptically used for an opportunity of speak- 
ing, silence, attention, uit heidaz hliods, to request a hearing. 
Hence Myda a, to listen. 

Litb, Lithe. Goth, lithus, A$. lith, Du. lid, G. glied^, u 
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joint, limb, bodily member. N. lidr^ a joint, knot j N. 
to bend the limbs; lidig^ what bends or moves with ease, 
pliable, convenient. E. lithyy lUhesomef lissome, active, 

supple, pliant, gentle. 

Lither, Luther. Loose in a moral sense, without energy, 
bad. G-. Uederlich, loose, disorderly in business or conduct. 
Etu liederlichcr, schloiteriger mensch, a man negligent in dress, 
whose clothes hang loose and dangling. Liederlich arbeiten^ 
to work slightly, carelessly, slubber a thing ‘over. 

A clerk had litherly beset his 'while 

But if he could a carpenter beguile. — Chaucer. 

Luther laws, bad laws ; lutJier dedc, wicked action. — 11.0. 
Lu. loddcren int hedde, in de sonne, to lie lazily in bed, to 
lounge in the sun. Ladder, a loose, luxurious man ; lodderigh, 
loddcrlick, scurrilis, luxuriosus, meretricius. — Kil. Swab. 
jottern, umlottern, to lounge about. The idea of looseness is 
convoyed by a representation of the flapping sound of loose 
clothes, or the splashing of liquids. Du. lobberen, to trample 
in water or mire ; slobberen, to slai) up liquids, slabber up a 
business — Bomhoff ; slobberen, slodderen, to flag, hang loosely 
— Kil. ; slodder, slodderer, a slattern, sloven ; fiodderen, to 
flag, to splash through the mire ; Gael, litidir, to paddle in 
mud or water ; ludraig, to bespatter with foul water ; ludra~ 
gan, an untidy person, ludair, a slovenly person. Esthon. 
loddisema, to hang loose ; lodda-ladda, loose and slack. Swiss 
lodelen, lodelen, not to bo properly tight ; lodel, Vodeli, a lazy, 
lithcrl^ man. 

Litmus. Du. Idkmoes, an infusion of'* a lake or purple 
colour ; moes, pottage, broth. 

Litter. Fr. litiere (from lit, bed), the bedding of cattle, or 
straw on which they lie, whence E. litter, things strewed 
about in confusion. 

Fr. litiere signifies also, os Lat. lectica. It. lettiga, Sp. 
lechiga, a covered couch in which one is borne by men or 
horses ; lechigada, Fr. ventrde, port^o d’uno truie, &c., a 
litter of pigs, puppies, &c.l the collection of young .which 
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tho mother has carried in her belly at one time as in a 
litter. 

Little. Goth. leittlSf ON. UHUf OllG. luzilf Du. luttik^ 
OE. lite^ lute. 

To Live. See Life. 

Livelihood. Properly Kfelode, way of life, from ON. leidf 
AS. ladf way. Lyeelyhede or quickness,* vivacitas ; lyvelode, 
or lyfehode, victus. — Pr. Pm. OIIG. lihleit, mensura victfts. 
— Kcgula Sti. Deh. in Schilter. Mod. Or. -iropos, way, road ; 
Ttopos nis way of life, livelihood. See Load-stone. 

Liver. AS. li/ere, G. leber^ liver. Puss, lieer*, the pluck, 
or liver, lungs, and windpipe. Perhaps the liver, from colour 
and consistency, may bo regarded us a mass of clotted blood. 
ON. UfraZy G. lefteren, to clot, congeal ; gclebert blut, clotted 
blood. Prov. Dan. lubber y anything coagulated ; E. loppered 
milk, curdled milk. 

Livery. Fr. liericy from livrery to deliver ; something 
given out at stated times and in stated quantities, us clothes 
of a certain pattern to distinguish the servants or adherents 
of the donor, or the supply of victuals or horse-provender to 
which certain members of the household were entitled. 
Lycery of cloth or other gyftis, liberata, liberatura. — Pr. Pm. 

Lizard. Fr. Uzardy It, lucertay ImardOy Lat. lacerta. Bret. 
glazardy a green lizard, from glazy green. 

Lizard-Point. From having been a place of retirement for 
lazars. Several places in a like situation are known by this 
name in Brittany, where there is now commonly a ro^cwalk, 
ropemakers being a proscribed race, supposed to be leprous. 

Loaoh. ' Fr. tochcy a small freshwater fish, which probably 
takes its name from hiding under stones. Bret, lodha, to 
stir, take up, remove from its place ; lodhetay to take up the 
stones of the shore in looking for smaU fish. Speaking of 
the loach, ITarrell says, ** Its habit of lurking under stones 
often prevents its being observed.” — ^Brit. Fishes, 1. 376. 

The miller's-thumb, tie hiding loach. 

The perch, the erex^rubbing roach. — ^Browne. 
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Load. AS. hlady load; Madany to load; ON. hUtdiy a 
Heap ; 'hladtiy a bam ; hlady a street, road, paved place ; 
hktdinn, piled up, laden ; hlassy a Ipad, waggon-load. N. kuly 
a pile, heap of things laid in order. 

Loadstone, Loadstar. AS. lady ON. laid, a way, journey. 
AS. lad-man, a leader, director'^ Iddscipe, a conducting. ON. 
leidar href, a safe conduct ; leidar&tein, a loadstone, stone of 
the way or of conduct ; leidarstiarna, loadstar, star of con- 
duct ; leida, AS. leedan, to lead, conduct. 

Loaf. AS. hlqf, Goth, hlaihs, Idaifn, Russ. t:h?jeb, Pol. 
chleb. Fin. laipe, bread, loaf ; Lat. libum, a cake. 

To Loaf, Loafer. A loafer, in modern slang imported from 
America, is an idle lounger, doubtless from Sp. gallofear, to 
saunter about and live upon alms ; gallofSro, idle, lazy vaga- 
bond. The origin is seen in Grisons gaglioffa, a scrip (the 
badge of a beggar) or pocket ; It. gaglioffa, a secret pocket, 
met. a filching quean, gaglioffare, to pocket secretly, to play 
the pilfering, cozening knave. — FI. 

Loam. AS. lam, Gu. leem, G. leim, lehm, clay, tenacious 
earth. Lat. limua, mud, clay. See Lime. 

Loan. ON. Idn, a loan, to bo distinguished from laun, G. 
lohn, AS. lean, a reward, wages. See Lend. 

To Loathe, Loth. AS. lath, hateful, evil, injury. Me 
lath wees, I was loth ; Gode tha lathmtan, the most hate-r 
ful to God. G. leid, what is offensive ‘ to the feelings. We- 
der zu Hebe noch zu leide, neither from love nor hatred. 
Es thut mir leid, I am sorry for it. Du. leed, grief, sorrow, 
evil, injury ; leeden, taodere, fastidire. Fr. laid, loathly, 

ugly. 

The original image is probably the disgust felt at a bad 
smell. Bret, huz, stinking, dirty, impure, obscene, ugly. 
Milan lojaa, disgusted, annoyed; Imujd,, annojare, tediare, 
fastidire. 

Lob, Looby, Lubber. The radical imago is of something 
not having strength to support itself, but hanging slack, 
dangling, drooping. To IdS, to hang down, to droop ; to lob 
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along, to walk lazily, as one fati^od ; hh, loohy, lubber, lub- 
bard, a clown, a dull, lumpish, lazy, or awkward pei%on. 

Grete lohUs .*nd long, and loth were to swynke. — F. P. 

But as the drone the honey hive doth rob. 

With worthy books so deals this idle loh. — Qascoigre. 

“ Certain persons — would hot work thomselvcs, though they 
were sturdye lubbers, but lived on other mens charitie.” — 
Fryth in R. Du. lohoor, a pig or dog with hanging ears, a 
raw, silly youth ; lohbes, a booby ; lahherlot, ono who loiters 
about the streets ; Wall, loubreie, idleness, vagabondage ; 
ON. luhhaz, to loiter about, segniter volutari ; lubbi, a dog 
with shaggy coat and hanging ears, a lazy servant ; Fin. 
luoppata, to do anything slowly ; luoppio, a sluggard ; W. 
Uabi, llahwst, a long lubber, big clouterly fellow. GacL le6b, 
a hanging lip or flap ; lebbhar, clumsy, trailing, untidy. 
Lubber is doubtless for lubbard, a form similar to Du. lompert, 
a coarse follow, from lamp, uncultivated. 

The origin of all these terms seems to be a representation 
of the sound of things of a flabby or loose structure flapping 
upon themselves, dangling, or dashing. Du. flabheren, to 
flag, flap aa sails ; lahhercn, to shiver in the wind ; slobberen, 
to hang loose and slack, to slap up liquids, eat awkwardly ; 
lobberen, to trample in wot and mire ; Esthon. lobbisema, to 
tattle (the idea of much talking being commonly expressed 
by terms t^ken from' the dashing of liquids) ; lobbi, sleet, a 
mixture of snow and rain ; Sc. la^ie, a plash or puddle, lop~ 
per, to break or dash as waves; W. llabio, to slap. The 
clement lab or k>&,^common to all these terms, would seem to 
express the soft, unstrung, lumpish condition of the subject 
matter. 

Lobby, Lodge. Lobby, antichamber, porch, gallery. G. 
laube (from laub, foliage, as OFr. foillie, a hut, from feuWe, 
a leaf), arbour, bower formed of the branches of trees ; 
lauberhUtte, a booth or hut of green branches. Mid. Lat. 
lobia, Umbia, laubium, on open portico, cloisters. **Deam- 
bulatorium quod proprid dicitur* lobium, quod fit juxta domos 
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ad spatiandum.” — Joh. do Jauuft. It. loggia^ an open gal- 
lery, bafiquetting-liouse, fair porch, in the street side.— FI. 
Fr. logcy a lodge, shed, cote or small- house, booth in a market. 

Lobster. AS. lopust, lopysircy Lat. locusta marina. A 
' similas* interchange of p and k is seen in Dan. visk, £. wimp i 
N. lopp, a lock of wool, hay, &o,* E. lock. 

Lock. 1. ON. lokttt to shut ; loky a cover, conclusion, end ; 
lokuy a bolt ; AS. locy a place shut in, sheepfold, fastening, 
lock. 

2. Du. locke, rlock^y a lock or flock of wool or the like ; 
ON. lockr, a lock of hair, curl. 

Looker. A shut receptacle along the side of a ship. Du. 
loker, theca, receptaculum — Higlotton ; from loken, N. loka, 

. to shut. TV. llogatcdy a closet, cupboard, box, drawer ; llogclly 
a place for holding anything, closet, drawer, pocket; Lat. 
locttlus, a pocket. 

Lodge. Fr. logCy a hut or small apartment. See Lobby. 
Hence loger, to sojourn, abide for a time; which however 
agrees in a singular manner with Russ, lojit* (Fr. j), to place, 
to lay ; lojitsyay to lay oneself down, lie down ; Serv. lojay 
lying place. 

Loft, Lofty. ON. lopt, the sky or air, also the open space 
in the roof at the top of a house ; 6. lopty on high, aloft. Dan. 
lofty ceiling, loft. Sec Lift. 

To Log, Logger. To log, to oscillate.^ — Hal. To logger y to 
shake as a wheel that has been loosened and does not move 
correctly. — Forby. Dan. logrcy to wag the tail ; TV. Hag, 
•loose, slack, sluggish j PI. D. luggerny to lie lazilj' in bed ; 
Swiss lugy lucky G. locker y loose. Du. flaggeren, Ldt. flaccercy 
to hang slack. Mag. Ibgniy to oscillate, dangle. 

The flapping of loose bodies is frequently represented by 
the same or closely allied forms with the splashing of liquids. 
Du. elobhereriy to hang loose, to slap up liquids ; lobbereny to 
trample in wet and mire ; flodderctiy to flap, dangle, to splash 
through the mire — ^BomhofiT; Swab, loppern, to hang loose. 
Sc. loppety the breaking of waves ; E. s/qp, the sound of a 
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blow, and also of supping up liquids. We can accordingly 
havo little hesitation in identifying logger with ^o.'laggeryt 
miry ; laggerity bemi- cd, epcumbered ; and with OE. belagged, 
wotted, dirtied. — Pr. Pm. See To Lag. 

Log. An unhewn piece of timber not adapted to any 
special purpose, a piece of firewood. It is probable that this 
want of adaptation or inactivity of the ‘object as it were is 
the principle from which it is named. It is certain that this 
idea is vividly connected with the word, as when we speak of 
a ship lying like a log on the waves. Hence we might ex- 
plain water-logged in a metaphorical way as signifying re- 
duced to the condition of a log, but the element logged is I 
believe here used in the original sense, rendered motionless, 
disabled from action ‘ by water. The log in nautical lan- 
guage is a little board fixed so as to remain upright and 
motionless in the water while the ship moves on, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the rate of sailing. Du. logy unMrieldy, 
heavy, slow, lazy. 

The origin, as in the case of so many words signifying 
want of activity, inertness, slowness, comes through the idea 
of what is slack or loose, from logy loggcVy to shake. See 
Lag, Loiter, Lob. 

Loin. Fr. lomhoy the loin. LongCy the loin or flank, the 
fleshy part of the neck, back, and reins cut along the back. 
— Cot. Du. longie, hcnicy lumbus vitellinus. — Kil. Wal., 
OFr. lognoy Sc. lunyioy loin. 

Usually derived from Lat. lumhusy by the common 
change of mb into ng. M. Lat. lumbusy lungmy londe, lem,« 
schlegbraf. — Dief. Supp. Fr. longucy the loin. — Cot. 

A change similar to that from Fr. longoy through Sc. 
lunyie to E. loiny may be seen in It. lungiy Fr. loiny far, or in 
Fr. longcy a thong, E. lunes '(or loynes, as sometimes written), 
of a hawk, the thong by which (ho legs of the bird were 
attached. Indeed, it is not impossible that the designation of 
the joint of meat may be a special application of longe in the 
sense last mentioned. Tlie radical meaning of the word is a 
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strip or narrow band, and Sp. haja, a thong, is also used in 
the sense of a slice of ham. Now longe^ as the name of the 
joint, is synonymous with filets which signifies also a thread 
or narrow band ; filrt de bcauf, the meat in the inside along 
the b&ckbone ; Jilet, or lonye de cerfy de chevretiily the joint 
cut along the vortebrje. — Trevoux. 

W. llwytiy a loin,* is probably borrowed from E., but the 
Bret, has loneehy lonucch, kidney. Gaol, hlian, Ir. bleun, the 
flank. 

To Loiter, Lounge. The Teutonic dialects abound in verbs 
of a frequentative form, which are used in the first instance to 
signify the flapping or shaking of loose things (frequently 
also the dashing of liquids), then to express a slack and un- 
strung way of doing anything, or simply a total absence of 
activity and exertion. Hence are formed nouns (to which the 
loss of the frequentative element often gives the appearance 
of radicals instctid of derivatives), signifying the fluttering 
object, a slothful, negligent person, or adjectives of correspond- 
ing meaning. Du. slohhern (see Lob), sloddeni, G. sohhttern, 
to flap, wabble, dangle ; Swiss lottern, to joggle ; Bav. lot- 
tern, lottehi, to waggle, tremble, go lazily (schlapp einher- 
gehen) ; Fin. lotto, anything dangling; Bav. loUet', lottel, loitel, 
a lazy or loose-living man ; lotterbank, a couch for repose ; 
Du. lodderen tut bedde, in de sonne, to lie lazily in bed, to idle 
in the sun ; PI. D. luddern, to be lazy ; Du. landcren, to 
dawdle (cunctantcr agore) — Kil. ; Swiss lodelen, ludelcn, to bo 
loose, not properly fast ; lodeli arbeit, loose, imperfect work ; 
t.umelddeln, to loiter about ; lodel, lOdeli, careless, negligent 
person; lodem, to dangle, hang loose and slack, loden, a rag; 
Du. loteren, leuteren, to vacillate, loiter, delay~Kil. ; ON. 
lotra, to loiter, go slow and lazily. 

With a change to the guttural class of consonants may be 
cited E. logger , to shako ; G. locker, Swiss lugg, luck, loose ; 
PI. D. luggern, lungern, to lio abed, indulge in sloth, lugger- * 
bank (as Du. lodderhank), a couch. 

Then with the passage from the sound of ^ to that of eh, 
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which is so usual in Fr. and E. dialects, Fr. locker y to shake, 
joggle ; Swiss lotschefiy to wabble, be negligent, slack ; ume~ 
lotscheny to move abc- t as if all the joints were loose ; lotschi, 
a person of loose character ; Bav. rerlatschty latschct (of 
things that ought to be fast or stiflF), loose, clammy ; Prov. E. 
louch-eared, having hanging ears. — Mrs Baker. The addition 
of the nasal, as in iuddern, lumlern, htggei'ny lungem, above- 
mentioned, converts Swiss lotschen into luntiichen (of clothes), 
to hang flapping and dangling, to move lazily ; umcluntscketiy 
to lounge about, lie idly about without sleeping; Wester- 
wald lonzeuy lunzen, to lie in bed out of season ; Bav. lunzciiy 
lunzeln, to slumber, lunzig, soft, limber, Prov. E. Hngey, 

To Loll, Lill. The fact that the letter I is the consonant 
naturally sounded with the protruded tongue produces Swiss 
lalleriy E. loll or ////,* to lill out the tongue as a dog that is 
weary. — FI. Bav. lalletty to speak thick, as one with too large 
a tongue, and (speaking contemptuously) to talk, reminding 
us of Gr. KoKiiVy to talk. Bav. lalleny lulleUy to suck as an 
infant ; Du. Icllcriy to suck, to tattle, chatter ; lellcy lellekeriy 
the tip of the tongue, or any similar object, nipple, uvula, 
lap of the ear ; Sw’iss lalliy Bav. Idler y the tongue ; Dan. lalle^ 
to prattle ; Fin. lallattua, to speak thick, mutter, tattle. 

Then from the imperfect speech of infancy, Bav. gelally 
childish play, sport, lovers* toying ; Pol. laluy a baby ; lalkay 
a doll ; E. lolly to dandle, fondle. 

He lotted her in his arms, 

He lulled her on his breast. — Hal. 

Du. lolleny to coddle oneself, warm oneself over the coals. 

The sasne transfer from imperfect speech to imperfect 
action, which we have seen in fumble and fumbhy gives ON. 
laUy the first imperfect walk of a child ; laUuy to toddle ; 
lalliy a toddling infant; lollUy to move or act slowly; lolly 
lolluy sloth ; E. lolly to lounge, give way to sloth ; Du. lolle- 
banckey a couch, lounging bench ; Swiss lohli (maulaffe), a 
booby, soft person ; Ittleny umeToldeny to lounge about ; Mod. 
Gr. AmAo;, silly, foolish ; Fin. Iblliy lelliy a lazybones, sloth- 
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ful, efTeminato person; laUatelkif lollUtellat to lead a loose 
or slothful life ; ON. ktUy lolH, sloth. 

Lollard. The meaning of the word, as appears from the 
last article, is simply a sluggard. But in OE. to loll was 
spooii^ly applied to the idle life of persons wandering about 
and living at other men*s cost. 

For an hydcl man thou semest — 

Other a spille tyme, 

Other beggest thy lyve 
Aboute ate meune hatches, 

Other faitest upon Fridays 
Other feste days in churches ; 

The whiche is lollerene life. 

P. P. p. 614, Wright’s ed. 

For all that han here hele 
And here eyen syghte, 

And lymes to laborye with. 

And lollete* lyf usen, 

Lyven ayens Oodes lawe 

And love of holy churche. — p. 527. 

In this sense the term was applied to the devotees men- 
tioned imder Bigot, who in the 13th and 14th centuries w^t 
about preaching reformation of life, and excited the indigna- 
tion of the church by not joining the regular orders. ** Eodem 
anno (1309) quidam hypocritaj gyro^agi, qui Lollardi sive 
Dcum-laudantcs vocabautur, per Ilannoniam et Brabantiam 
quasdam mulieres nobiles deceperunt.” — Ilocscmius in Due. 
Afterwards the term was appropriated to the followers of 
Wicliff in England. LoUaerd, Lollebroeder, .,Alexianus 
monachus, Waldensis. — Kil. 

Among other opprobrious names given to the same class 
of devotees, they were also called Begharda, Mid, Lat. 
Begardiy Bigardiy a term signifying one who carries a bag, 
identical with E. h^goTy although in the first vol. erroneously 
regarded as a modification of BeguttUy Beguinusy Bigot, 
Beguine. 
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For they bereth no bagges 
Ne non hotels under clokcs, 

Whiche is Lollercne lyfe. — P. P. 

Lollipops. It has bceii shown under JjoII that the sound 
made by speaking with the projected tongue is represented 
by the syllables laly lely lol, whence Bav. lallen, to suck, ludl- 
eUy to suck the tongue, thumb, &c. ; teller y the tongue. The 
latter part of the word is from papa, the infantine expression 
for eating, as mama for didnk. Papa is used by children in 
the Tirol to signify a desire for eating, and hence they apply 
the term pappe, pappele, to anything nice to oat; zucker- 
pappele, sweeties, lollipops. — ^Deutschen Mundarten, iv. Sec 
Pap, Pamper. 

Lombar-house. A pawnbroker’s shop. — B. 

They had put all the little plate they bad in the Lumber, which is 
pawning it. — Life of Lady G. Baillie in French. 

Du. Lomhaerd, famerator, usurarius ; Lombaerdc, tabema seu 
mensa usuraria. — Kil. Ijombacrd, lombcrt, lommert, place 
where they lend money on pledge. — Ilalma. From the trade 
of dealing in money commonly followed by Lombards in the 
middle ages, whence in London, Lombard Street, the street 
occupied by bankers. 

Long, to Linger. Goth, laggs, ON. langr, I^at. longus, Pol. 
dlugi, long. Probably from the notion of slackness, wliich is 
coincident with that of length in many cases. Swiss lugg, luck, 
loose, slack ; das seil lugget, the rope slackens, i. e. when it 
is longer than is necessary to reach to the point required. 
Si lengent iro unriht also seil, they stretch out their wicked- 
ness as a rope. — ^Notker. Sint kelengit, relaxantur — Kero ; 
Gilengit werdent, prolongabuntur. — Graff. A slug is one who 
drags on without exertion, is slack or slow in action, is long 
about his work. To lag behind (W. llag, slack, sluggish, 
Gael, lag, faint) is to linger, to bo long in coming up. 

The representatives of Lat. langucre (from *the root lag, 
slack, faint) are occasionally synonymous, or are perhaps con- 
founded with verbs formed froi4 the adj. long. "Fr. laiiguir. 
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to droop, faint, hang the head, also to linger, idle it, be 
lither. — Cot. Languir dans une prisoUt to linger in prison. 
Donnez lui cola, ne lo faites pas languir, Lianguedoc langhif 
to he ennuied, to find it long, alsd as G. vei'langeti, to long 
for. Langhisse de. vous veirst I long to see you. 

Compare Bouchi longin^ one who dawdles and is slow about 
everything, tonginer^ to dawdle, with Fr. lamhin^ a looby, 
loiterer, lamhineTf to loiter. Swiss langoJir, lampohr^ a hang- 
ing ear. 

Loof. The windward side of a ship. To loqf or lufft to 
turn the ship towards the wind, and as a ship to windward 
of another has the power,of escaping it if an equally good 
sailer, aloof, on loof, is out of reach. 

It is not easy to make out exactly what part of the ship 
the loof originally was. Du. loef is . a rullock or oar-pin, 
scalmus, but the loof was a timber of considerable size, by 
which the coxirso of the ship was directed ; it would seem to 
be the large oar used by way of a rudder, or perhaps the 
tiller. 


Weder stod an trille. 
Wind mid than beste, 
Heo rihtea heore loues. 
And up drogen seUcs, 
Lithen over srfttrem. 


The weather stood at will. 

The wind at the best, 

They righted their loofa " ' 
And up drew the sails, 

Voyaged over sea stream. 

Layamon 3, 242. 


Paie a A. pur un mast dc rouge sapin de cent pees longe, un 
Ioffe, une verge et une bowespret apertenant 4 dit mast, 
£6 17«. Idf “ Ascendentes vero naves et vclificantes perrexe- 
runt itaque audacter obliqtiando dracenam, quse ..vulgariter 
dicitur lof, ac si vellent adire Calcsiam, sod Angli maris periti 
— subito cum so scivissent ventum exhausisse (had got to 
windward), versa dracena ex transverse vento sibi jam se- 
cundo insecuti sunt hostes alacriter.** — Matth. Paris in Bart. 
Cotton, p. lbs. Du. loeuen, deflectere sire declinare navigio, 
cedere.— Kil. Possibly it may be the same word witlv Al- 
sace. labbe, rudder. 
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Hansdannel drai de lethbe, *8 stechrueder lai in’s schiff. 

Deutsch. Mundart. ii. 558. 
H. turn the rudder, lay the tiller into the ship. 

« 

To Look. Bav. luegen^ Swiss lugen, to look ; lugi, a spy- 
glass, telescope; lug&ti^ eyes; ON. glugga^ to spy, look nar- 
rowly after ; gluggr^ window, hole ; Dan. glugJiulf peep-hole ; 
Wall, louhiy to look, to spy ; OFr. loitqueTf Fr. loucJier, to 
look askance, to squint ; It. allucciare, to fix the eyes on a 
thing ; Wall. loukHe^ Lang, liicndo, a gleam of light ; Wall. 
loukerotCy a glance, a small opening, peep-hole. 

Loom. An utensil, tool. 

* * 

The lomea that I labour with. 

And lyflode deserve 

Is Patemostce and my primere. — P. P. 

I^ome or instrument, utensilo ; loorm of webbarcs craft, tela- 
rium. — ^P. P. Utensilia, andluman. — AS. Vocab. in Nat. 
Ant. Du. alem, alaem, utensilia; werck-alaem, tools. — Kil. 
Gael, lamp, hand, handle. 

To Loom. To bo seen imperfectly, as a ship in the horizon 
or when seen through a mist. The original meaning seems 
to bo to observe narrowly, with half-shut eyes, as when an 
object is seen with difficulty ; Du. luipen, luimen, to look 
covertly, to watch ; Venet. lumare, calumarc, to observe atten- 
tively ; Itimado, a look ; lume, notice, perception of a thing ; 
Piedm. lum^, to look attentively with half-shut eyes. 

The E. word has been introduced from nautical use, the 
terms of which are chiefly from a Northern source ; wo should 
therefore be inclined to refer our word to the Du. hiimeiv, 
rather thaq the It. forms ^bove-montioned and Lat. lutneti. 
Now it is not easy to separate Du. luitnen from several ad- 
joining forms all having the same meaning of looking 
covertly, looking svillcn or threatening, lying in wait, and 
similar applications ; Du. gluipen, luipen, luimen, eluimen, to 
look covertly ; E. gloom, gli9hp, glout, to look melancholy or 
sullen. Perhaps the original meaning may bo that of Dun. 
glippe, to wink. 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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Loon, Lown. A lazy, good-for-nothing fbllow. Du. loen, 
homo stupidus, insulsus. — Xil. Probably from the notion of 
inactivity and slowness, as most of these contemptuous appella- 
tions ; lungiSy loohy, Fr. lamhiny G^. lutnmel, &c. Lim. hung* 
lourty, Houchi hn, slow, tedious. ODu. lomey slow, lazy. 

Loop. Gael, htb, bend, bow, noose, loop ; luhachy crooked ; 
luhliny a curved line ; luhahruthy a winding stream. 

Loop-hole. A peep-hole in the wall of a castle, from whence 
to shoot in safety at the enemy. Lanj^ /owp, a small win- 
dow in a roof. 

Yat no light leopen yn at lover ne at lottpe. — ^P. P. 

Du. luipeny to peep, to lurk ; op zijne luipen liggcrty to lie in 
wait ; gluipeuy to peep ; gluipcTy one that wears his hat deep in 
his face, so as to hide his eyes, one that acts secretly. J)e 
deur staat op eene gluip, the door is ajar. N. glupuy to gape ; 
gtaapUy to stare ; ghpy a hole, an opening ; glogpoy to gape, 
not to shut fust ; Dan. glippe, to wink ; Du. glippeuy to slip 
away. 

Loop-hole is frequently used in the sense of a secret moans 
of escape, as G. schlupf-hchy a hiding-place, hole into or 
through which one may slip, a loop-hole, evasion, or shift. Du. 
ter gluipy ter sluipy secretly ; shdpdeury a secret door, figura- 
tively loop-hole, evasion ; sluip-hoeTcy a lurking-place. 

Loose. Slack. Du. losy loose, slack, free ; Goth, lausy 
loose, empty, void, of none effect ; Ians vairthauy to come to 
nothing ; laus as a termination, — less ; ahranalauSy fruitless ; 
andelauSy endless ; lamquithrsy empty-bellied, fasting ; lausa- 
vanrda, an idle talker ; latiejariy to loose, separate, make void. 

Loover. A houer or tunnell iiutho roof or top of a great 
hall to avoid smoke, fumarimn, spiramentum — Baret; lotter 
of a hall, csoldre. — Falsgr. in Way. Yorkshire love, lover f 
a chimney. — Cravqn Gl. According to Garnett from ON. 
libriy the opening in the roof of a house to let out smoke, a 
window ; N. air-bole in thff roof to let out the smoke ; 
^ortty to clear up ; IjoTy opening among clouds. The accented 
& and ii of the ON. are in 'other cases represented in F. by 
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the aid of a v ; ON./ra, Yorkshire from ; ON. dura, E. 
dover, to slumber ; ON. liuti, E. levin, lightning. 

If tho foregoing exhibit the real pedigree of the E. word, 
the derivation may probably be traced further back to ON. 
lids, light (subst.), bright, clear, by the same change between 
s and r, of which other examples have been seen in related 
forms ; N. glisa, glira, to shine through > E. glaze, glare. 

But there is a suspicious resemblance between E. hover 
and Bret, lonihcr, UMmher, a garret- window ; Sc. lumb, lum, a 
chimney, chimney-head ; Lang, leap, a garret-window ; which 
would point to Du. luipen, luimen, to peep, as the origin, by 
the same analogy by which the f’r. lucarne, a garret-windo-v^. 
Mid. Lat. luoare, a loover, would be explained from Du. luiken, 
to close the eyes (to wink or peep ?)— Bomhoff ; OFr. louquer, 
to look askance ; Wal. huki, to look, to spy ; loukerote, a 
glance, small opening, peep-hole. Prov. G. luik, half open. — 
Dcutsch. Mundart, iii. 662. Du. luik, opening from one deck 
of a ship to another. For the equivalence of the final yj and k 
compare Du. ter si nip, ter sluik (on the peep ?), secretly. 

Lop. Lop-eared, lap-, lopx>er-, lave-, touch-, slouch-eared, 
— Baker, having hanging oars ; lop-sided, having one side 
hanging down. Fin. loppa, lotto, anything hanging or 
dangling ; loppa-korwa, a hanging ear ; lopjm-huuli, a hang- 
ing lip ; ON. lapa, slapa, to dag, hang loose ; slapegrdr, N. 
lap-dyrl, lar-dyrt, lop-eared. 

The origin is the sound made by soft or loose things flap- 
ping or falling. Du. slohhcreu, sloddereu, Q. schlottern, Esthou. 
loddiscma, to hang loose and . slack ; Du. lodderen. Swab. 
lottem, to die loosely stretched, to lounge ; loppern, Swiss 
lottern, to shake about, not to hold fast. See Lob. 

The form louch-eared may be compared with Bav. latschen, 
lotsehen, to go about or do anything slackly and lassily ; ver- 
latscht, latschet (of things that ought to be fast or stiflT), 
slack, soft, clammy. Melting snow. becomes latschet, to be 
compared with E. slush, sludge. Dan; slashe, to dabble, paddle, 
also (of clothes) to flap about *one ; Bav. latsch, a wide 

2 \ 2 
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mouth, doubtless a mouth with louch or hanging lips ; ON. 
loka^ to trail, hang loose ; anything hanging. 

To Lop. Lap or fop, the faTO<?«wood of a tree. — Mrs 
Baker. It. lapparcy to lap or lop trees. — FI. The only 
derivation suggested in O. lauh, foliage, which is probably 
correct, although the G. h corresponds to an E. or ». G. 
lauh-hutlef a hut of - branches ; Du. loof-stroopetiy frondare, to 
lop. Lith. lapas, leaf ; lapaij Bav. l&p, foliage. 

Loppered. Coagulated, of milk or blood. OHG. lebereny 
gelehertiy to coagulate ; lehermere, congealed sea ; ON. lifrctZy 
to clot ; Prov. Dan. labher, any thing coagulated or gelatinous ; 
Pu. klobber-saeriy clotted or curdled cream. 

The radical image is the flapping of soft and wet or loose 
things, which are commonly expressed by the same term, as 
in Dan. slaske, to dabble, paddle, to flap as looso clothes ; 
Du. lobberen, to wade and trample in the mire ; lobberUj, 
gelatinous ; Mag. lohogni, to waver, flutter ; loboznt, to 
splash ; Swab. lopperny to be shaky ; lojiperig, loose ; Westcr- 
wald lappern, to shake to and fro, wabble as an unsound 
chair, flap as loose clothes ; Swiss labbig, lappig, watery, 
Vdbberetey watery food ; E. slobbery, wet, sloppy ; Du. slob- 
beren, to flap as loose clothes, related to E. slab, thick, as Du. 
lobberen to lobberig, gelatinous. 

Make the gruel thick and slab — Macbeth. 

Ir. slaib, mud, ooze. The slob embaaikment.” — Times, Oct. 

10, 1861. 

The same relation holds good between Bav. selilottem, to 
dabble in wet, to flap as loose clothes, and schlotter, coagu- 
lated milk, mud, dirt ; schlott, mud, dirt, thawing weather ; 
Swab, schludern, to slobber, spill, slop ; geschluder, slops, 
dirty liquid. 

It must be observed that when a body is of a mixed con- 
sistency between solid and liquid, it will be considered as 
thick or thin according to the extreme with which it is com- 
pared. A substance must be of a watery consistence in 
which we can splash and dabble, and on the other hand it is 
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only when a liquid is ^hickcncd and becomes gelatinous that 
it is capable of retaiidng a 'tremulous or wabbling motion. 
Thus words of the same Immediate derivation come to have 
directly opposite meanings, as Swiss ktbbig, and !E. slab, above- 
mentioned. 

I have little doubt that G. laben, to curdle, and hib^ rennet, 
the material used in cui'dling milk, arcw to be explained as 
making the milk slob or thick, but the derivation is made 
ambiguous by ON. Jihtupa, to run, to congeal ; hluupy Sw. 
lobe, Dan. sammenloben mclk, run or curdled milk ; ON. 
hlcypir, what coagulates, os li). rennet, from causing the milk 
to run«togcthor. 

O « 

Lord. AS. hlaford, ON. lamrdr. The old medley of 
bread- provider, from AS. hlaf and afford is wholly incon- 
gruous. It was objected by Junius that he had never met 
with any AS. word corresponding to E. afford, which seems 
a formation of comparatively modern times. 

Lore. AS. Uire, teaching. See Learn. 

Lorimer. Champ, lorain, lorein (Lat. lorum), a bridle, 
strap ; loire, a strap ; lorimicr, lormier, a saddler, worker in 
harness of leather ; Bret, lor, skin, leather ; leren, strap ; 
Du. leder, leer, leather. 

To Lose. AS. tesan, Gtoih., /rnliusan, G. verlieren. 

Lot. Goth, hlants, G. loss, ON. klutr, lot ; hluti, portion S 
hluta, to cast lots, obtain by lot. 

Loud. ON. hliod, sound ; G. laut, sound ; and as on adj. 
loud. 

To Lounge. See Loiter. 

To Lour.* To look sour or grim, to bcgui to be overcast 
with clouds. — B. See Gloom, Loom. Du. loeren, gloeren^ 
glnyeren, to frown, wink, look askance ; PI. D. luren, gluren, 
pluren, to look displeased; luren, G. lamrn, to spy, lie in 
wait ; Sw. plira, to blink ; N. glira, to peep, wink, half close 
the eyes, to be open so that one can see through ; Sc. gloiere, 
to look from beneath the brows, to stare. 

Louse. W. llau, G. latis. ^B'amiliarly called creepers. 
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Bohem. Pol. Uzc^ to creep, craWl. Louse how- 
ever in Pol. is weaz. 

To Lout. ON. lutay to stoop ; Sw. lutUy to stoop, lean, 
incline/ go downwards, slope, to* tilt a cask. The primary 
mca9ing is probably like that of ghnt, to look covertly, look 
from beneath the brows, and so to hold the hi id down. N. 
gfytfa, to peep ; Prov. Ban. lutte (of the wea her), to lour, 
look threatening. 

Lout. A clownish, unmannerly fellow. — B. Du. loctcy 
kloete, homo agrestis, insulsus, stolidus. — Kil. Perhaps from- 
the notion of a lump or clod, a rude, unshaped, inactive thing. 
Milan. foUa, a clod; Prov. lot, heavy, indolent, slow. •“Non 
es lotz ni coartz,^* he is not sluggish nor cowardly. 'Lot, 
mud, dirt. 

Love. G. liehen, to love ; Lat. lihet, luhot, it pleases ; 
Hhens (‘dere, to eat with a good apj)etite ; lihido, luhklo, plea- 
sure, desire, lust ; Boh. h.dnti, Hhiti, libowati, to love, to have 
pleasure in ; libitisr., to bo pleased ; libost, will, pleasure ; 
liby, sweet, agreeable, pleasant ; Ubati, to kiss, to taste^ Pol. 
lubic, lubowm, to have an inclination for, to relish, to like ; 
luhy, lovely, sweet, delicious ; Serv. lyuhav, love ; lynbiti, to 
kiss ; Buss, tiohif, to love ; naliobovaUya, to have pleasure 
in ; lobzaf, to kiss. So Fris. muwlckjen, to kiss, also to have 
pleasure in, from mutclle, the mouth. 

As kissing is the most obvious manifestation of love, we 
might naturally suppose that the word was derived from 
these Slavonic words signifying kiss. But it is more pro- 
l)able that they have both a common origin in a representa- 
tion of the souhd of smacking the tongue and JLips, which 
gives rise to the Lat. lambere, labium, E. lap, lip, Wallach. 
limba, the tong^ue ; Esthon. libbama, to lick ; Fr. lippee, a 
good morsel, a snack ; Bret. Upa, to lick ; lipouz, delicate, 
tasty. 

It will be observed that the Bohem. lihaii is both to kiwi 
and to taste, exactly as E. amack is xised in both senses, or 
as N. Fris. macke, to kiss, ^compared with Fin. makia, sweet. 
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well tasted. the pleasure of taste is commonly taken as 

the type of all gratification. The rude tribes met with in a 
late expedition towards the sources of the Nile expressed their 
admiration of the beads shown them by rubbing their bdllies. — 
Petheriok, Eg3rpt Mid the Nile, 448. In the Tyrolese dialect 
schlaJe (G-. acklechent to lick), is used for pleasure, enjoyment. 
JEs iat mir kei schtak^ it is no pleasura to me ; er ist zum 
rachte schlak eho, he is come at the right moment for enjoy* 
ment, at a show, for instance. — Deutsch. Mundart, iii. 458. The 
Lat. delicios^ meaning originaljy appetising food, is figurative- 
ly used in the sense of darling. To look sweet upon one is 
to look with lovujg eyes. Indeed, it is probable that the act 
of kissing is a symbol expressive of the feelings entertained 
towards the object of affectioii by the figure of smacking the 
lips over a delicate morsel. Thus the expression of devouring 
with kisses would be but a return to the original image. 

On the foregoing theory Lat. voluptas would imply the 
representation of the smacking of the palate, by a root vlup 
alongside of liih^ analogous to E. flip, or flllip, for a jerk with 
the fingers, or to the old wlap, for lap. It. villuppara, volup^ 
pare, to wrap. 

To Low. AS. hlowan, Du. loeien, G. luien. From the 
sound. Lith. l^ti, to bark ; as G. bcllen, to bark, compared 
with E. bellow. 

Low. 1. ON. lagr, short, low ; Sw. lag, Du. high, low. 

Low. 2. ON. logi, Sw. Itige, Dan. lue, love, AS. keg, lig, 
flame ; Gr. (0Aoys), ^hoyos, flame ; 0Aeya>, Lat. flagrare, 
to flame, to burn. The origin is seen in Du. flaggeren, to 
flap, to flutter, from the wavering action so characteristic 
of flame. In the same way, from Du. flodderefi, to be in a 
wavering state — ^Bomhofl, lodderen (properly to hang loose), 
to lounge, Swiss lodem, to flap as loose clothes, we pass to G. 
lodern, to waver, to blaze. So also from E. logger, Magy. 
logni, to oscillate, shake to and fro, Dan. logre, to wag, we 
are led to ON. logi, flame. The same train of thought is 
seen in Magy. lobogni, to waTcr, •flutter ; Westerwald loppern 
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Swab. Hjiperny to' flap, wabble ; Du. lobberig (shaking to and 
fro), gelatinous, and Magy. lob, flame, lobbanni^ to blaze, flame. 
' Lozenge. Fr. lozange, a little^ square cake of prcserTcd 
herbs, &c., also a quarrel of a glass window, anything of that 
form- — Cot. ' “ Tessellas out laterculOS'' quolcs hodi^ Galli 
laiisangias vocant.” — Gosselin in Diet. Etym. •From Piedm. 
Sp. lostty Lang, hioiizo, a slate, flag, flat stone for paving, 
commonly set comerwise, in which the idea of a lozenge main- 
ly differs from that of a square. Doh. dlazice, a tile ; dlaziti, 
to pave. 

Luck. G. glUck, Du. luk, geluJi, happiness, enjoyment, 
prosperity, fortune. The appearance of coragposition with the 
jiarticlo ge in Du. gcluk is probably fallacious, as it is very 
common to find parallel forms with an initial and gly or vl 
respectively, as Du. glnypcn and htypen, to spy, E. gloom and 
loom, glowre and lour, glout and lout, clump and lump, clog 
and log, &c. 

The origin may perhaps be foimd in the enjoyment of food 
taken as the primary type of all pleasure, and expressed by 
the syllables ghik, glick, lick, representing the sound of 
smacking the tongue in the enjoyment of taste. “ Comment 
trouves-tu le liquide du Pero L. Parfait ; oui 2>arfait, re- 
pondit ello en faisant claquer sa langue centre son palais.” — 
3fontepin. 'W. gwefus-glec, a smack with tho lips ; Gr. 
yKiXopcu, to desire earnestly, properly, as Lat. ligurio, to 
lick the chops at ; ykuKvs, sweet ; G. leckerbisaen, delicacies. 
See Like. 

Luff. See Loof. 

Lug, to Lug. The lug of the ear, the flap or hanging por- 
tion of the car, and by extension, lug, the ear itself. The 
origin is seen in Swiss lugg, luck, loose, slack ; luggen, to be 
slack ; das seil lugget, the rope trails, is slack. Hence lug 
is applied to what flaps or hangs loose, as in E. to the flap of 
tho oar, and in Sw. to the forelock, hanging hair in front of 
the head ; lugga, to pull one by the'hair, as E. to lug a sow 
is for a dog to p^ it by the ears. .ON. I6ka, to hang or 
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drag ; hundurihn I4t I6ka kalartf the dog let his tail hang ; 
lokuhyTy a light air that lets the sails flap; lokr^ anything 
hang^g, which may be compared as well with E. hi^ as with 
Northampton louch^eared, having hanging ears. 

To lug a thing along is probably to pull it along>vby an 
ear or any loose part employed as a handle, but it might be 
to trail or drag along the groimd, as* Swiss luggen i^bove- 
mentioned. 

Again, from the close connection of the ideas of slackness 
and want of exertion, we have Ing^ luggard^ a sluggard ; I cry 
lugy I am in no hurry ; luggishy dull, heavy, stupid. — HaU 
Gael, leug, sloth ; tevg, leugaehy slow, dull, slugg^h. 

Lukewarm. PL I), slukwarm, lukwarm, might be plausibly 
explained from slukrn, to swallow, swallowing hot. But W. 
Ihig, partly, half, Uug-dwym (Spurrell), Uug-oer (Jones), 
lukewarm (twym, hot ; ocr, cold), must be explained from 
another quarter. The corresponding forms in the other 
Celtic dialects are Manx lichy half {lieghy half-done, midway ; 
crane, bone, liehchraue, gristle, liennoo, nickname) ; Gael. 
leas, leathy leth, half, partly, by (Jeth^shuill, one eye ; leth- 
ruadh, reddish ; leth-ainm, leas-ainm, nickname ; leas-afhair, 
step-father), -Bret, fez, haunch, extremity, border, and as a 
preposition, near, by the side of; festad, step-father, by- 
father. 

The sensible imago is preserved in Bret, lez, Manx fhesk, 
the haunch, hip, whence OFr. delez, hard by, by the side of, 
analogous to E. /lenchman, an attendant, one who stands at 
your haunch or side. N. lid, side, edge ; paa den cine Ida, 
on the one side. The signification of half comes from our 
bodies being alike on the two sides, and the Gael, leth is 
applied to a single one of any of the members of which we 
have a pair. The Ir. leath is used with the points of tho 
compass as E. side ; leath-iJneas, on the south side, southwards. 
From the notion of what is on the side of, we pass to that of 
addition, excess, superhuity. The E. Insides has the sense o^ 
moreover, in addition to; and .On this j^hciple must doubt- 
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•less be explained Ir. leatha, Gaol, leas, gain, profit; Ir. 
leatha-daighim {daighim, to give), to increase, enlarge. The 
G. beiname, a byname, is identical with Fr. sumom, a name 
over and above, or surname. The same connection of ideas 
. is seen, in Esthon. liggi, near, hard by, liig. Lap. like, addi- 
tional, excessive, superfluous, which it is impossible not to 
identify with the Celtic elements above mentioned. Compare 
Lap. like namm, Esthon. liig-nimmi, a nickname or surname, 
with the Celtic forms, and Esthon. liggUte {te, way) with 
Gael. Icth-rod, a by-path. In Lap. likai, besides, the E. trans- 
lation distinctly shows the way in which the idea of excess 
has arisen. It will be seen that in the Finnish forms we are 
brought round to a sound much nearer approaching the W. 
Uug than is the case with the Gaelic equivalents, while 
Fsthon. lohk, half, is nearly identical both in sound and 
sense with the W. word. 

To Lull. N. lulM, to sing to sleep ; E. lullahg, the song 
used for that purpose ; lull, repose, quiet. The origin is the 
repetition of the syllables la la la in monotonous song. G. 
I alien, to sing without words, only repeating the syllabic la . — 
Kuttn. Serv. lyu, lyu, cry to a child while rocking it ; lyu- 
lyoti, to rock; Russ, ulioliokaf, to set a child asleep by 
rocking and singing ; liolka, a cradle> Esthon. laulma, to sing, 
laul, a song. 

From the repetition of na instead of la Mod. Gr. vava, 
lullaby, and in Fr. nursery language, faire none, to sleep. 
It. nanna, a word that nurses use to still their children, as 
lullaby ; nannare, to lullaby, sing, rock or dandle children 
asleep ; ninnare, ninnellare, to rock, sing, lull met. to 
stagger or waver in any business, to wag to and fro. 

Lumber. The derivation from the accumulation of old 
goods in a hmdmr, or pawnbroker's shop, is one of those quaint 
explanations which catch the fancy, but will not stand examin- 
ation. The inside of his warehouse is never seen except by 
« the pawnbroker hin^lf, and is necessarily kept in the most 
perfect order. Nor is the supposition oomx>atible with forms 
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in the cognate dialects evidently corresponding to K. IximhcTy 
ODu. Jammer f lemmer, impcdimentnm, molestia-r-Kil. ; Dan. 
belemrej Du. h^emr '^n, to encumber, impede, lumber. Be- 
lemmerung der spraaJc, impediment in speech. — Halma. 

Tlie word is undoubtedly the same with lumber , to move 
heavily, with noise and disturbance. 

The postboy’s horse right gladjto miss 

The lumbring of the wheels. — John Gilpin. 

To come lumbering on is to come blundering or stumbling 
on. Hence lumber is whatever makes you stumble, what 
offers an impediment to free motion. From a representation 
of the noise made by floundering in the' mud. * Du. lobberen^ 
to wade or trample in water or mire. Prov. Dan. lummerj 
anything of a semifluid consistency, as gruel or mud. Veien 
stnaer i eet lummer, the road is a mass of mud. Lumre en 
Vfegt to daub a wall with clay and water. OJf. himpru-werkt 
coarse work. 

The same train of ideas is seen in Sc. laggery^ ravrY, to 
lagget't to bemire, and thence to encumber. 

Laggert wi’ this boukeome graith 
Ye will tync haaf your speed. 

OE. belagged, wetted, dirtied. Sec Pester. 

Lump. Corresponding to clump, as log to clog. N. lump, 
a block, thick piece; ON. klumbr, klumpr, Dan. Mump, a 
lump ; Du. lompc, n rag, tatter, piece, lump ; lompen, to 
strike, to use one roughly. E. lump also represents the 
sound of a blow. 

And the flail might lump away. — Clare. 

In Du. hmpe, G. lumpen, a tatter, it seems to represent the 
dangling, flapping movement of a tatter, and thence to be 
extended to a separate portion of anything. Bav. lampen, to 
dangle; lampende ohrm, lop>ears, flapping ears; lampet, 
tom, broken, loose. So N. lape, to dangle ; lappe, a little 
piece ; lopp, a flock of wool, hay, &c., or of sheep ; Fr. loppe, 
lojnn, a gobbet, lump, morsel, a lock of wool. 

Lundl, Lundieon. A lump of something eatable. Closely 
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related to lump, being formed from the flapping sound of a 
dangling thing represented by a final k instead of Bav. 
h4gk, luck, loose ; Picard, loque, a rag ; Fr. loquet, the latch of 
a door (from rattling up and down;, locker, to joggle, make 
, a nois«i as a thing that is loose ; Champ, lochon, a hunch of 
bread, of which luncheon is the nasalized' form, as lump of 
Fr. loppe, above mentioned. Lunch also, as lump, was 
formerly used for the sou^d of a blow. Lunchc or lunche, 
sonitus, strepitus ; dunchinge or lunchinge, tuncio, pcrcussio. — 
Pr. Pm. It is in this sense that it is the source o^ the nearly 
obsolete lungeous, rough in play, violent. 

Lune, to Lunge. See Laniard. 

Lni^^. ON. lungn, G. lunge, Du. longhe, loose, lichte. As 
the two last of these names are from the light spongy texture 
of the organ (Du. loos, empty) the origin of lung is seen in 
Bav. luck, lugk, lung, loose. Aichenholz ist gedigen und 
hart, tannenholz lung und weick, oak wood is solid and hard, 
fir wood loose and soft. Sint kelengit, relaxantur. — Nero. 
Liih. long was, light. 

Lungis. A lazy dreaming fellow, a slow-back. — B. Fr. 
longis, a dreaming lusk, tall and dull slangam. — Cot. 
Rouchi longiner, to do everything slowly. Piedm. longh (of 
persons), slow, lazy, irresolute. Not so much from long in 
the sense of taking much time as from the original notion of 
slack, inactive. • 

Lupines. It. lupine, a kind of pulse. From the Slavonic 
name for pulse. Pol. lupic, to flay or strip; lupina, shell, 
cod, husk ; Mod. Gr. AwySt, the husk or pod of a bean. The 
"VcinGt. Java lovina, as if wolf’s beans, is an accommodation such 
os we have many examples in our own language. 

Lurch. 1. To be left in the lurch. A metaphor from fhe 
gaming-table. It. lurmo, Fr. lourche, ourche, G. lurz, lurtsch, 
a game at tables; also a term used when one party gains 
eveiy point before the other makes one. It. marcio, a lurch 
or slam, a maiden set at any game. — FI. ** A person who is 
lurtz at tables pays doubly ** — Hana Sachs in Schmeller. 
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Pr. lourche, a larch in game ; il denieuf'a lourche, ho was left in 
the lurch. — Cot. 

To Lurch, 2,* Lu^^^c. To lurchf to take away privily, filch ; 
lurcher^ onawho lies upon the lurch or upon the catch. — B. 

I myself sometimes leaving the fear of heaven on the left hand, and 
hiding mine honour in my necessity, am fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to 
lurch. — Merry "Wives of W. 

N. lirka, larka, lurka, to lie in wait, to make stealthy 
attempts, to steal on for the purpose of spying or attempting 
something. Dan. Urkc, to handle gently with-»a thievish 
intent. Han ntod og lirkede red laasen, he was trying the 
lock ; lirke en som ad, to draw out a nail. 

The meanings of lurch border so closely on those of lark 
that wo can hardly suppose the two fundamentally distinct. 
Now the r in lurk seems a corruption of s in N. Imka, Dan. 
luske, to lurk, skulk, watch an opportunity. Luske stg til 
noget, to obtain something by artifice ; /. noget ltd af cn, to 
worm something out of one ; /. omkring nom en tyr, to lurk 
about as a thief ; /. af, 'to slink away. G. lauschen, to listen, 
lie in wait ; lauscher, an eaves-dropper, one who lies upon the 
lurch. — Kiittn. Du. luysschen, latitare, insidiari, obsorvaro. — 
Kil. Then in a metaphorical sense Prov. Dan. lark ; der er 
lurk i veiret, the weather lowers, looks suspicious. 

Lure. G. luder, a carcass, carrion, bait for wild animals. 
It. ludro, Fr. leurre, a falconer’s lure, a bait. Hence G. 
ludem, ludern, P. allure, to entice. 

As the stink of carrion is its chief characteristic, the origin 
may be Bret, louz, loudour, dirty, disgusting, properly stink- 
ing, whence louz, a badger. 

Lush, Lushious. The radical meaning seems juicy, abound- 
ing in moisture. Swiss fium, abundance ; das vieh im fluss 
halten, to keep cattle in' abvindance, so as to give plenty of 
milk ; flussig, of a meadow, giving plenty of grass ; of a cow, 
plenty of milk. It. lussare, to" wallow in worldly pleasure ; 
also to grow rank, as some herbs do. — FI. 

Lusk, A slug, or slothful 'fellow. — B. G. lausrhen, to 
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listen, eavesdrop, in Bay. signifies to aot lazily, to loiter. Dan. 
luskCf to skulk about ; Fin. luoska, a sloven, slut. 

Lnst, Lusty. Goth, lustus, will, desire. See List. Lmty^ 
Dan. lystigy G. Imiigy merry, jovial ; Wall, lustihy quick, 
lively,* It. lesto, agile. 

Lustre. It. luatroy Fr. luatrcy Du. luister, lustery a shining 
surface. One of the eases in which the designation of a phe- 
nomenon of hearing is manifestly transferred to one of sight. 
Du. luisteretiy to whisper, also to shine. In a similar way 
Du. schemAreny to shimmer y or shine faintly, is radically iden- 
tical with Pol. szemracy to rustle, and with E. simmer, the 
rustling noise of water beginning to boil. So also Esthon. 
loilgutamay to rustic ; toilgnmay to shine faintly ; Fin. kUina, 
tinnitus clarus, splendor clarus ; kilistaay tinnitum clarum 
movco, splendorcm clarum rcflectq. The same relation be- 
tween the senses is exemplified in PI. D. glmtemy to listen, 
also to look eagerly, to spy. — Danneil. 

Lute. 1. The stringed instrument, Arab, el ud. 

2. A paste of clay to stop the necks of retorts. Lat. 
lutumy mud. 

Lute-string. A kind of shining silk, corrupted from 
Piedm. luatriho, a name given on account of its lustre. 

Lye. Lat. lizf, lixivium, G. laugey an infusion of the salts 
of ashes to soak linen in. Esthon. liggo, a soaking ; liggomay 
to set to soak ; liggvy wet, boggy ; Fin. dikoariy lijotUy to soak 
(os flax) in water ; likoy place where soaking is done ; Lap. 
ligge, mud ; Boh. lank, luh, lye ; luky (plur.), boggy places ; 
lluss. luja (Fr.y), a pit, bog, marsh ; Serv. lujati, to soak in 
lye ; Bav. luheriy to rinse linen ; luhhetiy lucre, ItthUy lotus, 
lavatus. — Gl. in Schm. 


Macaroni. It. maecheroniy macaroni, originally lumps of 
paste and cheese squeezed up into balls, but now ribbons of 
flno paste squeezed through orifices of diflerent shapes. 

From maccare, to bruise of crush, whence also mgocateUe, 
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balls of minceiueat ; fet<uxa, beans boiled to a mash. From 
macaroni being considered the peculiar dish of the Italians 
the name seems to '’lave been given to the dandies or fine 
gentlemen of the last cehtuiy, when the accomplishment of 
the Italian tour was the distinction of the young man of 
fashion. 

The meaning of Macaronic poetry js thus explained by 
Merlinus Coccaius, who was apparently the inventor of the 
name. Ars ilia poetica nuncupatur Ars macaronica, a maca- 
ronibus derivata, qui macarones sunt quoddam pulmentum, 
farina, casco, butyro compaginatum, grossum, rude, ct rusti- 
canum. Ideo macaronica nil nisi grassedinem, ruditatem et 
vocabulazzos debet in se contincre. — Preface to the Maca> 
ronics. Fr. macaronique, a macaronick, a confused heap or 
huddle of many separate things. — Cot. 

Mace. It. mazza, any kind of beetle, mallet, or club, with 
a knob or head at the end, a seijeant’s mace ; mazzo, a bunch, 
cluster, packet ; Fr. masse, a lump, round piece of anything, 
a club ; masse d’eau, herlw d masses, reed-mace, typha. 

Maokarel. Fr. maquereau. It. maccarello, from the dark 
blotches with which the fish is marked ; It. macco, a mark, os 
of a bruise ; maccola, macchia, a spot, stain ; Sp. maca, bruise 
in fruit, spot, stain ; Venet. macar. It. ammaccare, to bruise. 
In the application of the term to a pander there is a confusion 
with Du. maeckelaer, a broker, matchmaker, properly one 
skilled in pointing out the blemishes of the goods in which 
he deals, from maeckcl, a spot or blemish. See Broker. 

Mad. To mad, to rave, wander, be beside oneself. 

• StilRceth thee, but if thy wittes mad. 

To have as gret a grace as Noe had. — Chaucer. 

Maddyn or dotyn, desipere. — Pr. Pm. The origin is the 
confused incoherent talk of mad people. Swiss madeln, to 
mutter, maddelen, Bav. maden, schmadem, to tattle, chatter ; 
F. to muddle, to rave, be delirious, confused in intellect, to 
lose one’s way. *’As soon as I gat to’t moor I began to 
maddle.’j Maddlin, a Uockhead, confused, foolish person.— 
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Craven. Ql. Du. mallen, to toy, to rajire ; nmlent to muse, to 
dote ; mal, foolish, silly, mad. A similar train of thought is 
found in Swiss mmisen, to mutter, speak unintelligibly ; N. 
masa, to tattle, also (as Du. malm) tb tease or dcavo some one 
with importunity ; masast, to doze, to begin to dream ; E. 
* maslc, to wander as if stupefied — Hal. ; mazzle, to trifle, to 
do a thing unskilfully ; mazzlin, trifling. — Craven. Gl. See 
Maze. 

It. matto, foolish, mad, stands alone in the Homance lan- 
guages. 

Madrigal. It. madrigalcy madriale, mandriaJe, Sp. man- 
drialy mandrigaly a kind of irregular lyric poem, properly a 
pastoral, from Dat. mandray It. mandria, a fold, herd. — Dicz. 

To Maffle. To stammer, speak imperfectly, or move the 
jaws like a young child. The action of the toothless jaws of 
infancy or age is represented by various combinations of the 
labial articulations, hay /«, ma. Du. maffeleny moffelen, to 
stammer, to move the jaws — Kil. ; Houchi moafeter, to move 
the lips ; Bav. mirffeln, to mumble, chew with toothless jaws ; 
Houchi hafliet'y to slobber; haJlioUy one who slobbers, stam- 
mers, talks idly ; Swiss haffeluy maffelriy to chatter on in a 
tedious way ; E. fafficy to stammer, to trifle ; to famhle (OE. 
famelen)f to stutter, murmur inarticulately ; OE. haheleriy 
mameleny to babble, mutter. 

Magazine. Sp. magaceriy almagacmy almacem, Ptg. arma~ 
zeny from Arab. mahUzeriy a storehouse, cellar. — Diez. Alban. 
magazoig, I bring together. 

Maggot. W. niagu, to breed; magady a brood, a multi- 
tude ; magiady a breeding ; magiaidy magiody worms, grubs. 
By a like train of tliought It. gorgogliarey to purl, spring, or 
bubble as water, and figuratively to breed wormlets or weevils 
in pulse or com ; whence gorgoglio (Lat. curculto), a weevil or 
com-maggot. 

Maid, Maiden. Goth, magus, a boy ; magaths, a maid, 
young girl ; AS. magu, ON. mSgr, son, OFris. machy child ; 
OHG. magady G. magdy maidy maid ; OIIG. mAg, machy ON.. 
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magr, relation; Swus m^gschctfty relationship, afBnity; Gael. 
macy W.y Bret, maby majpy son; W. maguy Bret, magoy to 
brood. 

MaiL 1. Chain armourl Ft. mailley It. magliay macchiay 
the mesh of a net, loop, ring, from Lat. maculay spot, hole, 
mesh of a net. £. niaUy speck on the feathers of a birdi — ^B. 
JPerdrix maill4ey a mailed, menild, or spotted partridge. — 
Cot. 

2. A portmanteau or trunk to travel with, for carrj'ing 
letters and other things. — B. Fr. malcy a male or great 
budget. — Cot. licnee mail, in the ’modem acceptation, the 
conveyance of the public letters. OHG. malahay It. malay 
Bret, maly coffer, trunk, case ; Gael, mhluy bag, purse, husk, 
shell ; nicLileidy a bag, wallet, budget, the belly. 

To Haim, Mayhem. More correctly written main. Maym 
or hurte, mutilacio ; mankyn or maynyny mutilo ; mankyd or 
maymydy niutilatus. — Pr. Pm. Mid. Lat. mahannare ( — Carp.), 
OFr. tiiahainy mehaing ; Bret. mac*?iany mutilated, disabled. 

Si venditor ipse vendiderit retu suam emptori tanquam sanam et sine 
makamioy — without blemish. — lleg. Majest. in Due. 

The origin is Cat. macavy to bruise (It. ammaccarey to crush), 
Sp. mactty a bruise in fruit, spot, stain ; machaVy to poimd ; 
Piedm. maciay a spot, defect, blame ; Sp. manchay stain, spot, 
blot, stigma, dishonour ; Como m&gay magogny bodily defect ; 
It. magagnay bruise in/ruit, rottenness, festering, defect, im- 
perfection ; magagnarCy to taint, rot, fester, grow defective. 
From Sp. manchay stain, blot, defect, we pass to Fr. manchoty 
lame, wanting a limb, having but one hand ; It. mancoy de- 
fective, mqimed, wanting, the left hand ; Sp. mancOy maimed, 
imperfect; manedry to maim, disable an arm or hand, to 
fail ; Fr. manquery Wal. maker y monkery to wont, to fail of ; 
Gnsons muncary manehary to fail, be wanting; Du. mancky 
lame, maimed, cripple ; manckeny to limp, fail, want. Seo 
Mangle. 

Main. Chief, principaL Goth, maganf ON. megoy to be 
able, megin, strength, the principal part of a thing ; megin* 
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herinnj the main army ; megin^kind, the main land, continent. 
Magn, strength, size. 

Mainpernor, Mainprise. Mainpernors were sureties, into 
whose hands a person charged with an offence was g;iyen, to 
answor for his appearance when required. Mainprise^ a 
' committal to the care of such sureties. From Fr. mainy 
hand, and pemery prener, prendrcy Lat. prehenderOy to take. 

To Maintain. Fr. mainteniry Lat. manu tenerey to hold by 
the hand. 

To Make. G. macheny Du. maeckeny niaken. 

Make. See Match. 

Malapert. Over-bold in speech or action, saucy. 

Ne malapert, ne renning -with your tong. 

Chaucer, Court of Love. 

Locke uses malpertness. In' modem language cut down to 
pert. 

From Fr. appert, ready, nimble in that he does — Cot. ; 
mal-apperty ready to a fault, over-ready. It. ajyertOy open, 
confident, or bold. — FI. 

lie sayde, Come I to the, appert foie (saucy fool), 

I salle caste the in the pole. — Sir Percival. 680 . 

Male. Fr. tnasle, mSile, from Lat. masculus. 

Malkin. A clout to clean an oven. From Mall, Moll, the 
short for Mary, the kitchen wench, on a principle similar to 
that which gives the name of Jack to an implement used for 
any familiar office ; boot-jack, roasting-jack. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram ’bout her reeidiy neck, „ 

Clambering walls to eye him. — Coriolanus. 

Mallard. Bret, mailard, Fr. malardy a drake, or male duck. 
-—Pat. de Bern. 

Mallet Fr. maillet, a small hammer. Pol. mlot, a mallet, 
hammer, beetle j mloc tc , to thresh ; Lat. tnalleus, a hamniAr ; 
Bohem. mlaty a threshingfloor ; mlatitiy to thresh, to beat. 

Mallow. Lat. malmy Qn iMKaxv* from fiaXa<r<ro>, to soften. 
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fxaXaKos, soft, the herb bein^ still in the East supposed to 
possess softening virtues. 

The mallow — is very nmeh used by the Arabs medicinally ; they make 
poultices of the leaves to allay irritation and inflammation. — Domestic 
Life in Palestine, p. 323. 

u 

Malmsey. Wine of Malvasia in the Morea. Malvasm, 
malvaticay Malmsie wine. Candy wine. — I'l. PI. D. niahnmier, 
malmesien. Du. nialvaseye, vinum Arvisium, Creticum, Ohium, 
Monembasites. — Eil. Sp. malvasia^ mai'vasia. 

Upon that hylle is a cite called Malvasia, where first grewe Malmasye, 
and yet'dothc ; howbeit it groweth now fA. D. 1506) more plenteously in 
Candia and Modena, and no where cllys. — Pilgrimage of Sir B. Guild- 
ford. Cam. Soc. p. 12. 

Malt. 0. malz, ON. malt. The derivation from malen, to 
grind, indicates no characteristic feature of the thing signi- 
fied. Tooke’s derivation, from It. mollire, Fr. mouiller, to 
soak, wotild have more probability if the name of malt were 
not unknown to the Latin dialects. But the true explana- 
tion is pointed out by Tacitus when he says that the Germans 
made wine of hordeum corruptum, the process of malting 
bein^ confounded by them with that of rotting. ON. rnelta, 
to dissolve, digest, rot ; maltr, rotten ; nielta hygg til olgerda, 
to digest barley for brewing, to malt. 

Mamma. A word composed of a repetition of the easiest 
articulation of the human voice, ma, may and thence applied 
to the objects of earliest interest to the infiint, the mother 
and the mother’s breast. Lat. mammay the breast, Du. 
mammey the breast, mother, nurse. — Eil. Fin. mamma, 
breast, mother. The designation is common in all regions of 
the globe. 

To Mfunmer. Properly to stammer, thence to hesitate. 
** What way were it best for me to go P I stand in a mam- 
mering .** — Terence in E. in Nares. Pol. momotad, to stam- 
mer, stutter. 

Manunot. A doll, a puppet. * 

2 B 2 
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Tlus is no vorld 

To play vith mammeU and to tilt with lips. — H. IV. 

Swiss rnammif as !E. bahy^ babbyt O. new-bom child, a doll. 
mammelenf to play with dolls, mammety a doll, was 

ultingiately confounded with maumety an idol, from which it 
has erroneously been derived. Maumety a child’s babe — 
Gouldman. Maumenty marmoset, poup^e. — Falsgr. in Way. 

O God, that ever any man should look 
Upon this maumety and not laugh at him. 

O. Pluy in Nares. 


See Mawmet. , 

Kammook. A piece or scrap. Properly the remnants of 
eating, what has been mamhUd or mumbled. 

Whan mamockes was your meate. 

With mould bread to eat, 

Ye would none other geate. — Skelton in 11. 

“ He did so set his teeth and tear it. Oh, I warrant how he 
mammocked it.” — Coriolanus. Sp. mamavy to suck, to devour 
victuals. Magy. mammogniy to mumble, in nursery language 
to eat. 

Man. Goth. man. j 

Manacle. Fr. maniclesy manettes (now menottes), hand- 
fetters — Cot. ; from mairiy hand. 

To Manage. From Fr. tnaen, the* hand, are maniery to 
handle, wield ; manegey the manage of a horse ; It. maneg- 
giare, to manage, handle, exercise, trade — FI. ; Mid. Lat. 
mainagiumy occupation, actual possession. ” De quibus erant 
in possessione et mainagio'^ — Aresta ParL a. n. 1257. Thence 
the term was transferred to the furniture requisite for tho 
occupation of a house, and (in the shape of the modem menage) 
to the household of the occupier. Homos, castra et alia 
maneria quso sine mainagio competenti repererat, decentibus 
utensilibus instruxerat.” — Kegest. Pari. a. d! 1408, in Hue. 
Meinage is still used in Lianguedoc in the sense of kitchen 
furniture. Lava lou maif^jhcy to wash up the dishes. The 
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erroneous insertion of an s in tlio old way of writing the 
word, mesmtffe, gavo rise to the supposition that it was de- 
rived from manaionat (mansionaticum), mesonata. The iden- 
tity with E. tnanage is seen' in the expression hon meanagier^ 
one who understands the conduct of a household, a good 
manager. 

Mandarin. A Chinese officer, a name i&rst made known to 
us by the Portuguese, and like the Indian mate erroneously 
supposed to be a native term. From Ftg. mantlar, to hold 
authority, command, govern. Mid. Lat. mandaria, jurisdic- 
tion, dominion. — Carp. 

Mandrake. Lat. mandragorat a plant supposed to be used 
in magical incantations; In Fr. still more strangely corrupt- 
ed into main de gloire. 

Mane. rnout "W. mwng. 

Mange. An itching affection of the skin in dogs. Fr. 
ddmanger, to itch, from matiger, to gnaw, to eat, as Sp. 
conieTi to itch, from comedere, to eat. — Dies. Fr. rogne, 
mange, from rogner^ rongevy to gnaw, fret, clip. 

Manger. Fr. mangeoircy an eating place, from mangery 
Lat. manducarcy to eat, originally to chew. — See Munch. 

To Mangle. To disfigure. In Sc., without the nasal, to 
magily maigil. 

s 

Thare he beheld ane cruell muglit face. — ^D. V. 181. 21. 

Bot rede lele, and tak gud tent in tyme 

Ye nouther magil nor mismeter my ryme. — Ibid. 484. 30. 

Compare magil in the last quotation with mangle in the 
following ; ^ 

T 3 mdBl shall have no cause to say that I deface his gay goodly tale by 
mMgling of his matter and rehearsing him by patches and pieces. — Sir T. 
More in B. 

Since after thee may rise an impious line, 

Coarse mea^Un of the human fkce divine. 

Paint on, till fate dissolve thy mortal part, 

And live and die the monarch of thy art. 

Tickell to Sir G. Kneller'in R. 
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The origin is G. mackel, Du. maeehel, liat. macula, Sp. man-- 
cha, a stain, spot, blemish ; Wal. macule, mancule, fault, want ; 
It. fnacola, spot, blemish ; macolo, infection, loss, or prejudice ; 
whence macolare, to dirty, infect,' also to abuse, beat, bang — 
Altiyri (porcuotere altrui fortcmente — Vanzoni), properly to 
maul or disfigure him by blows. Mid. Lat. maculare, vul- 
nerando deformare, ** Si labium superius alicujus ita macula^- 
verit ut dentes apparcant.** — Leg. Alam. in Due. Cat. magular, 
Sp. magullar, to bruise, mangle, contuse. — Neum. Again, 
with the nasal intonation, Bav. mangel, a fault, defect, bodily 
injury, complaint, blame ; einen mengeln, einen mangel 
hringen, Mid. Lat. mangulare, to do one an injury. 

Johannes B. preedictum Bernardum — de prapdicto cultello jiercussit, 
quod yidens prn?dictus Bernardus qui per pricdictum Johannem mangula- 
tua erat — Litt. remiss. A. D. 1361 in Carp. 

Piedm. mangoje, to mangle, spoil by rough usage. 

E. maul, to disfigure by ill-treatment, is an expression of 
precisely the same meaning, from G. mahl. So. mail, E. mole, 
a spot ; Sc. mail, to discolour, stain. Indeed, it is probable 
that maid and mackel may spring from different modifications 
of the same root. 

Mangle. It. mangano, a tent-post, mill-post, upright of a 
crane, press for linen ; manganhlla, a machine for casting 
great weights, a crane, lever ; Fr. piangonneau, an engine 
whereout stones, old iron, and great arrows, wore violently 
darted. — Cot. 

Mod. Gr. iiayyavov, a machine to calender linen, a mangle, 
press ; imyyavoTnjyabop, a well winch or wheel, ii]/9trument to 
draw water from a well. G. mange, mangel, mandel, machine 
for giving a gloss to linen, calender, mangle ; ON. mbndull, 
the axis of a wheel. 

The word is commonly explained as a corruption of Ijat. 
machina, a machine, or mechanical device. 

Machinas jaculatorias quaa mangana et petrarias vocant. — Will. 
Tyriua in Due. * 
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Quomodo id faciaat, qua arte, quibus manganUi, quibusye instrumentU 
aift medicamentis. — DiS$. Henschel. 

Mod. Gr. fiayyaveia, >’iachinatioii, plot, device, imposture. 

Haiiioim, Manner. Mid; Lat. manu~optts, the rendering of 
Fr. manceitvref was used as well in the sense of actual occupa- 
tion as of an object in the occupation or possession of any 
one. In the former sense it is said by R. de Hcngham that 
it is a disseisin ** ciim manuopm alicujus impeditur,** when the 
occupation of any one is hindered. In the latter sense the 
term was specially applied to goods found in the possession of 
any one and made the subject of judicial investigation. ** Et 
quod praedictus Dux haberet qusecunquo bona et catalla 
vocata mannopera capta et capienda cum qudeunque persond 
infra terram et feodum pi'icdicta, ac per eandem personam 
coram quocunque judice deadvocata.'* — Charta Ric. II. in 
Due. Probatorcs cum manuopere capti,** approvers taken 
with the goods in their possession. — Fleta. This gave rise 
to the E. expression of being taken with the mainourt after- 
wards corrupted to taken in the numneVy in flagranti delictu. 

Mainour y alias manoury in a legal sense denotes the thing 
that a thief taketh or stealeth. As to be taken with the 
mainour (PI. Cor. fol. 179) is to be taken with the thing 
stolon about him : and again (fol. 194) it is said that a thief 
was delivered to the sheriff together with the mainour ** — 
Cowel in Narcs. “ Even as a thiefe that is taken with the 
maner that he stealeth.”— Latimer, ibid. See Manure. 

Maimer. It. manieroy from manariu&y for manuarius, 
manageable, that may be handled ; manieray Fr. maniirey the 
handling ef a thing, way of dealing with it, course of pro- 
ceeding. — Diez. 

Manor. Mid. Lat. mansusy mansumy a residence, from 
maneroy to remain, to dwell ; ** in cujus pago manet** — ^Leg. 
Salic. Prpv. manor, OFr. manoiry dwdlixig-place, mansion, 
the dwelling-place of the lord of a feudal estate, hence the 
estate itself.— Diez. * 
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Mantle. It. manto^ ammanto, a cloak ;eFr. manUy a covijr * 
ing ; manteau, Lat. manteluniy mantellumy a cloak. 

Manure, Manceuvre. Fr. tnanouvrer (manu operare) to 
hold, occupy, possess. — Cot. Hence OE. *to occupy 

or cultivate land, in modem times confined to the single 
operation of laying on dung or substances adapted to give 
fertility. 

The first manured Western ile 

By Cham and Japhet’s race. — Warner, Albion’s Engl. 

“ The commonwealth or policie of England — ^is governed, ad- 
ministered, and manured by three sorts of persons.” — Smith, 
Commonwealth in E. 

Fr. nianouvrieTy an artificer, handicraftsman. — Cot. “Ut 
illi colon! — non denegent carropora et manopera ex antiqufi 
consuetudine,” car work and hand work. — Edict. Car. Calv. 

Many. Goth, manage, much, manageiy a multitude; G. 
manchery Fr. mainty many ; Buss, mnogiiy Boh. mnohy, Illyr. 
mlogiy much, numerous; in the last of which we have ’per- 
haps the explanation of Lat. muttm. Fin. moniy Esthon. 
monniy Lap. tnaddCy many. 

Map. Lat. mappUy a table-cloth ; maj^pa^mundiy a delinea- 
tion of the earth on a cloth. ** Mapa, togilla (a towel) ; 
mapa etiam dicitur pictura vel forma ludorum, unde dicitur 
Mapa mundi.” — Fapias. ** Considerantes quod ipsa pictorum 
varietas mendaces efiicit de locorum irarietate picturas, quas 
Mappam mundi vulgus nominat.” — Gervase of Tilbury in 
Due. 

To Mar. The usual sense of defacing or spoiling may 
probably be derived from the figure of a person Vryiug his 
mouth, making ugly faces, os distorquens, depravans, detur- 
pans. 

The knave crommeth his croppe er the cock crowe. 

He momeleth ant moccheth ant marreth hit mouth. 

Political Songs. Cam. Soc. 

^ow it is shown under Mock and Mould that the terms 
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signifying wilful distortion of the face are commonly taken 
from the muttering or grumbling soiinds of a person or animal 
in a bad temper. e may accordingly derive the marring of 
the mouth from Swab, marren, to growl angrily, as dogs or 
cats, to quarrel in loud and angry tones. Hence also may be 
explained Prov. and Fr. marrir, to complain. ** Laquelle 
sorvante trouva quo il lui defailloit unc dariolo — et pour co 
que elle en faisoit noise et grant marison (she made outcry 
and great lamentation), lediz M. son frere oyant ccs paroles 
et grans marretnens, &o.** — Litt. Remiss., a. d. 1385, in Carp. 
Marriy angry, fretting, discontented, vexed at, aggrieved, 
afflicted, sorry, sad. — Cot. The term is then applied to what 
produces lamentation, viz. ill-usage, affliction, trouble. ** Guil- 
laume IT. dist ^ I’exposant moult arrogamment, Garson, t’en 
faut-il parler ? et se plus cn parloit qu*tl le marriroit,** that 
if he said any more of it He would give him something to 
complain of. — Litt. Remiss., a. i>. 1390, in Carp. 

The E. imr is often used in the same sense. 

For if thou knew him, out of doute 

Lightly thou shouldest scapen out 

Of thy prison that marrelh thee. — Chaucer, R. 11. 

The signification then passes on to the idea of disturbance, 
hindrance, delay, defeat of a purpose, misleading, bringing 
to nothing. ** Et ipse pacifico animo donht illi commeatum, 
tantum ut ipsi et in suo regno vel suis fidelibus aliquod dam- 
num aut aliquam marritionem non faciat,*’ provided that he 
should do no damage or mischief, should give no cause of 
complaint to him or his subjects. — Cap. Car. Calv. in Due. 
**Post obitum meum absque ulla marritione ad dictum 
monasterium firmiter pertineant,’* without any disturbance. — 
Goldast. ibid. ** Absque ulla marrittone vel dilatione reddere 
faciant,** should pay without dispute or delay. — Cap. Car. 
Mag. in Due. ** Et nemo per ingenium suum vel astutiam 
pnescriptam legem — marrire audeat vel praQvaleat,” should 
obstruct or make the law of ndhe effect. — Ibid. ** Ut nuUus 
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bannum vcl procceptum Domni Imperatoris — in nuUo niarnre 
pracsumat, neque opus ojas stricaro vel minuere vel impodiro 
— et ut nomo debitum suum toI censum suum maiTtre ausus 
sit,** make difficulties about. — Ibid. OIIG. niarrjany gamarr- 
Jan, tojiinder, make void. Bimartez, irritum fecistis (man- 
datum) ; furmarrit, irritum, sine effectu ; marrisal, Isosio, im- 
pedimontum ; nierri^oH dera zungon, impediment of speoeb. — 
GralF. Du. merren, to obstruct, delay, entangle; merren- 
tachen, lime twigs for entangling birds. 

The sense of going astray, losing the way, is deiivod from 
the troubled state of one confoimded with affliction. OFr. 
eamarri, afflicted, overwhelmed, troubled, astonished. — Iloqucf. 
It. tnarrire, to go out of one’s wits through fear or amaze- 
ment, to miscarry as letters do, to stray. — FI. OFr. tnarrir 
chemin, to lose the way; Lang, niari, strayed, lost. AS. 
mearrian, to go astray. 

Marauder. Fr. maraud, a rogue, beggar, vagabond, 
knave; marauder, to beg, play the rogue — Cot.; marauder, 
marauder, cherchcr a escroquer, chercher de quoi vivre ; 
marandaillo, troop of beggars. — Koquef. 

Probably the latter mode of spelling may indicate the 
true origin, from It. merenda, OFr. marande, a luncheon ; 
one who goes about looking for prog. Walach. merende, 
provisions for the way ; merendare, a knapsack. On the 
other hand it may bo a metaphor from the prowling habits of 
a tom cat. Fr. maraud, a tom cat, an animal notorious for 
nightly wandering. — Jaubert Pat. du Centre de la Fr. 

Marble. Lat. marmor, Fr. marhre, Du. marmer, marble ; 
marmelen, to marble or colour so as to resemble mv ; mannel 
(Wal. marbeul), a marble, or ball of marbled clay, chique de 
terre cuite marbree. — Halma. 

March. It. marciare, Fr. marcher, to walk. Diez denies 
the derivation from Bret, mard h, a horse, but it seems a very 
natural one. When the important part of on army consisted 
of horsemen the most obvious way of expressing the move- 
ment of troops would be by a term equivalent to OFr. 
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chevaucher, aller ^ chcval, marcher, courir. — Boquef. Manx 
markf marJcec, to ride. 

Marches. The ^ orders of a country. AS. incarc^ a mark, 
sign, boundary, limit. Ooth. markay border ; gamarko, con- 
fines. 

Mare. 1. AS. metre., my re, Du. merrie, PL D. mare, a 
mare ; ON. mar, W. march, horse. 

2, Nightmare. ON. mara, Dan. tnare, marerid, G. mahr, 
PL D. maar, moor, Du. nagt-merrie, Pr. godemare, eauchemar, 
the nightmare. ON. mara trad harm, the nightmare oppress- 
ed him. Pol. mara, vision, dream, nightmare. Wyglada 
jak mara, he looks like a ghost. Albanian morea. Boh. mura, 
incubus ; mvt'y, ghosts, lemures nocturni. 

Marigold. Du. gotid, gold ; gotul-bloeme, yellow marigold ; 
goud-icortcl, chelidonium majus, a plant with deep yellow 
juice. "“Fr. goude, W. gold, goldnmir, Gael, lua Mairi (Mary*s 
plant), marigold. 

Mark. 1. AS. mearc, a mark, sign, boundary ; ON. mer- 
kia, to mark, perceive, signify. 

The radical image is probably shown in Lith. merkti, to 
wink, to give a sign ; merkUtma, a wink ; akia mirksnis, the 
twinkling of an eye. 

2. Half a pound, or eight oz. of silver. The word in this 
sense is equivalent to a measure or a certain amount marked 
off. ON. mork, a measure of different kinds ; 8 oz. of silver, 
48 ells of cloth ; half a pot of liquids. 

The same connection holds between Sw. mal, a mark, and 
mill, a measure. 

Market, Merchant. Lat. mercari, to traffic ; mercatus, 
trade, market ; ON. markadr, market. 

Marl. From Du. margh, marrow, is formed marghelen, to 
fatten land, to make it more productive, to which effect it 
was formerly common to spread over it a calcareous earth, 
thence called marghel, marl, terra adeps sive medulla. — Kil. 

To Marl, Marline, to Moor. To marl, to ravel as silk. — 
Hal. Marlyd or snarlyd, illaqueatus, innodatus. — Pr. Pm. 
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The use of mar in the sense of trouble, distutb, hinder, has 
been already explained. The sig^nihcation then passes on to 
the idea of delaying-, entangling, binding. Du. marren- 
vlichicy entangled locks, capilli pedibus pullorum gallin- 
aceorun) involuti, quibus pullorum gressus impediri solot. — 
Kil. Mfm'eti-iacl'en, misletoc, from whence lime is made to 
entangle birds. Marven, meereti, to delay ; marren, maren^ 
to bind. — Kil. OSax. merrUttif Fris. meria^ to hinder, to 
delay ; were, bands, fetters. — Hichthofen. Du. marren^ or 
m-eeren^ is especially \ised in nautical language in the sense of 
Fr. anwrrer, or E. moor, to bind the ship to the shore ; meer- 
touw, a cable. In a somewhat different application Du. 
marlen (for marrekn), to marl, or fasten the sail to the bolt- 
rope, whence mecrling, marlyn, Fr. merlin, E. marline, line of 
untwisted hemp tarred used in that operation. Fr. amarrer 
also is used not only in the sense of mooring, but of marling ; 
amarrer, renforcer les manoeuvres d'un vaisseau ; marl-reep, 
cordes de merlin pour amarrer les voiles aux vergues. — Diet, 
du P. Marin, 

Harmelade. A confection, originally of quinces ; Ptg. 
marmelada, from marmclo, a quince, and that from Mid. Lat. 
malomellum, melimelum, dr. fifkifxriXoit (/licAt, honey, pyXov, 
apple), a sweet apple. 

Marmoset. A monkey, from his chattering cry. Bret. 
marmouz, Fr. marmot, tnarmoset, a monkey ; marmoiter, to 
mutter. Sp. marmotear, to jabber. 

Marmot It. mamnotta, marmontana, OHG. muremunti, 
murmenti, Swiss murmet, murmentli. Diez approves of the 
derivation from mus montanus, but the Q-. murmeUthicr 
doubtless points out the true derivation in Fr. marmotter, to 
mutter. — Adelung. N. marma, to growl, whine, sigh or 
whistle as the wind. Another Swiss name of the marmot is 
mungg, munk, from' munggen, munken, to matter. 

Maroon. 1. A negro escaped to the woods. Sp. zimaron, 
Ptg. cimarrao (in America and the W. Indies), of mmi or 
animals that have taken to the woods and run wild. Per- 
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liaps from a cave, as taking refuge in caves. The 

fugitive negroes ar^ mentioned under the name of Symarons 
in Hawkins’ Voyage, § 68, where they are said to bo settled 
near Panama. 

2. The colour of a chestnut, Fr. matron. 

Marque. Letter's of marque^ letters authorizing the expedi- 
tion of privateers against the commerce of the enemy. 
Originally, letters from the sovereign giving a mart or mar- 
ket, i. e. authorizing the disposal of prizes taken from the 
enemy. See Mart. 

There was a fish taken, 

A monstrous fish with a sword by his side — 

And letters of mart in’s mouth from the Duke of Florence. 

B. and F., Wife for a Month. 

Marquess, Marchioness. Fr. marquis. It. marchese, G. 
markgraf, originally, count of the marches or border terri- 
tories. 

Marram. The bents and gross that grow in the sea-sand 
and bind it together. N. marqlm, for mar -halm, ON. mar- 
Jmlmr, sea-grass, zostcra, &c. Halmr, straw', haulm. 

Marrow. 1. ON. mergr, Dan. murg, marc, Du. margh, 
mergh, G. mark. Perhaps from its tender friable structure. 
Prov. E. merowe, delicate ; AS. mearu, merwc, PI. D. mocr, 
Du. murw, Fr. mur, tender, soft, delicate ; ON. mor, fat, lard, 
tallow ; maria, mardi, to bruise, pound ; N. maren, decayed ; 
mama, to decay. 

2. A mate, companion, fellow ; a rogue. — B. 

Marry. Properly of women, to join to a husband, Fr. 
mart, Dapt. maritus. 

Marsh. Fr. mare, a pool, pond, standing' water ; marais, 
OE. marais, a marsh ; Du. maerasch moet'asch, marsh ; It. 
marese, maresco, any moorish or fenny place ; maroso, fenny, 
full of bogs, puddles, plashes, or rotten waters. Omnis con- 
gregatio aquarum, sive salsco sint, sive dulccs, abusive maria 
nuncupantur. — Isidore in Dioz, E. mere, a piece of water. 
See Moor, 2. * 
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Uardial. Mid. Lat. marcscalcust the master of the horse, 
from OG. mShre, a horse, and schalk, a servant, a word which 
in later times has, like its synonym come to bo used in 

an opprobrious sense. Remains of the ancient signification 
, are preserved in Fr. marechalf a blacksmith, shoer of horses. 

The marshall was the officer under whose cognizance fell 
ovcr3rthing pertaining to the use of arms, the regulation of 
tournaments, &c. Hence to marshall, to place in order. See 
Constable. 

Mart. Contracted from market. Swiss marcht, mart, 
market ; marten, to traffic. 

Martin, Martlet. Several kinds of bird are named after 
St Martin. Fr. martin-pecheur, a kingfisher; oiseau de St 
Martin, the ringtail, a kind of hawk ; nmrtinet, Piedm. mart- 
let, a swift (Lat. apus), a bird with very small feet, whence 
martlet, in heraldry, a bird represented without feet. E. 
martin is applied to the swallowkind in general. The same 
conversion of n to I, as in martlet, is seen in Martlemas for 
Martinmas, the feast of St Martin. 

Marvel. Fr. merveille. It. maraviglia, from Lat. mirabilia, 
wonderful things. — Diez. 

To Mash. Lat. masticare, Sp. Ptg. masticar, mascar, Prov. 
mastegnr, maschar, machar, Fr. mascher, mackor, to chew ; 
Lim. motsa, to pound, crush, bruise, mince ; Wall, machi, 
mahi, to mix; Walach. mestecare, to chew, to mix; Lang. 
maca, machuga, to bruise, to chew^ Swab, motzen, to dabble 
in water ; Bav. martschen, matsehen, to quash, mash (pota- 
toes, fruit, &c.} ; maischen, G. meischen, to stir the malt in 
hot water ; Bav. maisch-botig, mash-tub ; Sw. maskd, to mash 
for beer ; Gael, measg, to mik, stir ; masg, to’ mix, infuse, 
steep, as malt or tea ; Sc. to mask the tea. Lat. miscere. It. 
mesciare, mescere, to mix, mesh. — ^Fl. Fr. macquer, to bruise 
hemp, break up the stalk ; It. maccare, smaccare, to bruise, 
squeeze, mash ; Prov. macar, machar, to bruise, batter, shatter. 

Mask. The orig;in of a mask seems to be the nurse cover- 
ing her face, as in the game of bo-peep, to frighten the in- 
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fant. The hidden object of terror behind the mask or screen 
gives rise to the notion of a ghost or bugbear, and hence it is 
that mask and ghooo arc so frequently designated by the same 
word. Lat. larva^ ghost ; G. larve, mask ; mummCf a mask ; 
mummelf a bugbear ; Bav. butz, a mask, and also a bugbear. 
In the same way Piedm. tnmea, a witch ; maschcy ghosts, 
spectres ; tmscaria, incantations, magic; mascra^ It. maschera, 
Sp. mascara, a mask ; OHG. mmcrunc, fascinatio. — Schmcllcr. 
Langued. masc, a sorcerer; masco, witch. **Si quis cam 
strigam, quod est masca, clamaverit.” — Edict. Kuthmari in 
Due. AS. egesgrinia, masca. — Gl. in Due. The term is 
clearly explained by TJgutio in the 12th century. ** Masca, 
simulacrum quod vulgo dicitur mascarcl, quod apponitur 
faciei ad terrendos parvos.’’ — Due. Lamias, quos vulgo mas^ 
cas, aut in Gallica lingua strias, phisici dicunt nocturnus 
esse imagines quae ex grossitie humorum animas dormieniium 
perturbant ct pondus faciunt. — Gervas. Tileburiensis in 
Due. 

Composition with an unexplained clement gives Du. tale- 
masche, a mask. — Kil. Delusio imaginaria, tala masca. — Gl. 
in Due. The origin of the word is probably Du. maese^ 
masche, nmschcl, maschcr, a spot, stain; maschelen aen de 
heenen, blotches on the legs from warming them at the fire ; 
maeschen,masch€len,mascheren, to smut, stain, daub; Langued. 
mascara, Fr. machurer, to smut, daub with soot; Walach. 
m&sJeara, disgrace (blot), ignominy. Then, from daubing the 
face with black to make on object of terror, Pol. maszkara, a 
scarecrow, monster. The name would be afterwards trans- 
ferred ton the mask or hideous covering for the face which 
took placo of the simple daubing with black. When savage 
nations go to battle they colour their faces with hideous daubs 
of black, white, or red. 

Maalin, Mastlin. A mixture of different kinds, as wheat 
and rye ; brass, as composed of copper and zinc. The imme- 
diate origin is OFr. mestillon (still in rise in Champagne), 
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other forms of which are mesteilt and the 'modem mkteily 
messling or masslin, wheat and rye mingled. — Cot. From 
It. mescolarCi to mix, with the change (very common in It.) 
of into 8t. 

The spelling of miscelin, misselin was probably adopted 
tmder the impression that it was an immediate derivation 
from Lat. miscelianeuf. Thus Bp Hall speaks of the misce~ 
line rahhle^ Lat. turba miscellanea. 

Kason. Fr. mngony Prov. mcmd, OHQ-. meizo, niezo, stein- 
meizOy G. steinmetZy Mid. Lat. matioy machiOy mason. From 
OHG. meizmiy Goth, maitany to cut, whence mezarasy mezzi- 
sahsy G. messcr, a knife. 

Hass. 1 . Fr. messey It. messay Sp. niistty the sacrifice of 
the mass, or Catholic celebration of the Lord's Supper. The 
derivation from It. messuy Fr. m^Sy a course or service of dishes 
at table, Sp. mesiiy table, fare, entertainment, would corre- 
spond more to the Protestant than the Catholic feeling of the 
service. 

The origin of the word seems certainly Lat. missa for 
missiOy dismission, as reniissa for remissioy confessa for 
confessiOy and other similar instances cited by Ducange. “ Is 
qui — priusquam psulmus caoptus finiatur ad orationem non 
occurrerit, ulterius oratorium introire non audet, nec semet- 
ipsum admisccre psallcntibus, sed congregationis missam 
stanspro foribus praestolatur, &c.’' — Cassianus in Hue. Hence 
the words at the end of the service, Ite missa esty you are dis- 
charged. ** In ecclcsiis, palatiisque sive practoriis, missa fieri 
pronuntiatur cum populus ab observatione dimittitur." — Avi- 
tus Viennensis, ibid. The reason why this name wac specially 
given to the sacrifice of the nmss was that that service com- 
menced with the dismission of the catechumens after so much 
of the service as they were allowed to attend. ** Missa tempore 
sacrificii est quando catecumini foras mittuntur, clamante Le- 
vita (the deacon). Si quis catecuminus remansit exeat foras ; 
et indo MissOy quia sacramentis oltaris intcresse non possunt 
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quia nondum regenerati sunt.** — Fapias. The part of the 
service at which the catechumens were allowed to remain was 
called the missa caiecummo^m^ while the mtssa Jidelium in- 
cluded the main part of the service in which the sacrifice of 
the Mass was celebrated. 

2. Lat. massa (properly dough), a lump, mass ; Gr. fia<rtr(Of 
to knead ; Mod. Gr. fia<ra-a>, to chew, eat, 

mumble; Lith. mainzyUt to mix, stir, work dough. See 
Mash. 

Massacre. Commonly derived from OFr. maceHer^ mace- 
elter, maceerterf a butcher (Lat. macellus, meat-market, 
macellarius, meat-seller) ; to slaughter with as little com- 
punction as a butcher his sheep, and this supposition would 
seem to be corroborated by the form massaclery used by 
Monstrclet, when speaking of the massacre of the Duke of 
Orleans in 1407. ‘*En outre la le retoum^rent et si trds 
terriblement le maschaclerent qu’il fut presentement mort 
tres piteusement.** 

And if Fr. massacrer were only used in the sense of the E. 
word there would bo little doubt in the case. But massacrer 
is also applied in the sense of bungle, make bad work, and it 
seems pretty certain that this signification is taken from the 
figure of mumbling, inefiiciont chewing. Thus we have 
Venet. mastegare, to chew ; mastegare le parole y to mumble in 
speaking; mastegarey also,. to hack, haggle, cut with a blimt 
instrument; mastegare un Utvoroy as Fr. massacrer une be- 
sognCy to bungle or spoil a piece of work. So It. btaseiarcy to 
mumble, biasciare un lavoroy to bungle. 

Again, with more or less corruption, Lang, mastrigay to 
chew; Piedm. mastrojdy to mumble, chew with toothless 
gums, also (like the equivalent Lang, mastrouliay as well as 
Castrais mastegOy niastingay Milan. mastinUy Prov. mastrinary 
mastrignary Milan, mastrugnar) to fumble, spoil by handling, 
crumple. In another series of forms the t of the root masti- 
care is exchanged for a c/ Lat. maxUlay It. masdllay the jaw ; 
Cut. maxinay the tooth of an aninud, Sp. tnascar, OFr. mas- 
roh, II. . 2 o 
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cheVy Castr. vmxa (which must not bo supposed to be con- 
tracted from tnastieare)y to chow ; Castr. maxeffa, Fr. maohon- 
n&Ty to mumble, Milan, manachiugnciy to fumble, Lang', mas- 
cagnUy to hack or disfigure meat in carving, whence It. scan- 
narCy to massacre, murder. Now the same insertion of the r 
which we have seen in Yenet. ttutategavy Lang, mastrigay to 
chew, Milan, maatinary Prov. moAtrinary to mumble, fumble, 
would convert Castr. maxega (pronounced maschega) into 
maxegray Fr. maschacrery maschaclery the primitive meaning 
of which when used in 'the sense of slaughter would thus, 
like that of Lang, mascagnay be to hack or disfigim: vrith 
wounds, a sense which it plainly bears in the quotation from 
Monstrelet. 

Mast. 1. ON. mastTy G. maaty It. maatOy maatro, Fr. m&ty 
the mast of a ship. 

2. l!bie fruit of oaks or beeches used for fattening hogs. 
Du. meateriy to feed, fatten, stuff ; meat-diery a fed beast ; 
fneat-voedeTy fattening food ; G. maaty the fattening of animals, 
the season or food for fattening ; maateny to fatten. 

In the Slavonic languages nuia or moat signifies grease. 
Serv. maaty grease, fat, ointment, maatitiy to daub with or 
soak in fat ; maalinay the olive tree ; Russ, maaloy oil, butter ; 
maat*y balm ; Dohem. maaty ointment ; maatidlOy butter, 
grease, fat ; maatitiy to lard, to anoint ; maatnyy fat, fat food ; 
maatnicey fat earth, clay. * 

But in these Slavonic forms the radical signification seems 
to be grease, as the material of daubing or anointing, and it 
appears more probable that the Teutonic moat is a modifica- 
tion of the root paac in Lat. paacoTy to feed, paatuay food ; 
veacoTy to eat; W. paagy feeding, fattening; paag dwrchy a 
mast-hog or fatted hog ; hod yn mhaagy to be in feeding, to 
be fed in a stall. 

Master. Lat. magiatery It. maeatroy maatrOy Fr. maiatroy 
maitre. 

Mastiff. The Fr. must once have had the form maatify 
ih>m whence the £. name is taken, as wdl as the old maaty y 
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wliich is our usual way of rendering the Fr. adjectival ter- 
mination ify as in jolly from the old joUf j resty from restif. 
“ If a mastie had bit me or an asse given me a' blow.” — Pri- 
maudaye, Fr. Acad, by T. B. C. 1589. A mcisty dog — 
Hobson^ s Jests ; mctsty cur — Du. Bartas in Hal. Fr. '•natin. 
It. mastino, are formed with a different termination. The 
meaning seems to be a large dog ; Venet. mastinOf large- 
limbed, solid, strong ; Prov. F. mastyy very larg^ and big, 
doubtless from G. maaten (to mastyn beestys — Pr. Pm.), to 
fatten. Mestyf, hogge or swyne (mast-hog), majalis. Mea- 
tyfy hownde, Spartanus. — Pr. Pm. 

Mat. Lat. matta (in plaustro scirpea matta fuit — Ov.), 
Pol. niatay Fr. natte, G. matte. Properly, a bunch or tuft of 
rushes or the like. Sp. matOy a bush, thicket, lock of matted 
hair ; Pol. moty moteky a skein ; motacy to embroil, entangle ; 
It. tnatassOy a skein of yam, a lock of hair or wool ; materassOy 
Fr. matet'aSy matelas (a collection of flocks), a flock-bed, 
mattress ; Fr. mattesy curds ; mattele, clotted, curdled, knotty ; 
eiel mattoniy a ctirdlcd sky, covered with fleecy clouds ; Wall. 
niatOHy clot of milk, flower of the snowball tree, knot in wool 
or cotton, tow ; Fr. mottCy a lump, clod. 

Match, 1, Make. AS. macuy gemaca, gemiBccay a com- 
panion, mate, match ; macalicy fit, meet ; ON. makiy a spouse, 
an equal ; N. mahjOy a mate, especially of birds, one of a 
pair, as shoes, &c., the" like of anything. Perhaps one of the 
same make or mould. N.F. makcy or macky kind, sort ; man- 
maky mankind. The same corruption of the sound of the k 
as in makCy match, is found in Fris. meitsen, meitsjen, to make. 

2. Fr. iheiche, the wick or snuff of a candle, match of a 
lamp, harqUebuss, &c. ; tent for a wound. — Got. Also miclie 
de cheemx, a lock of hair. 

Commonly derived from Gr. the nozzle or snuff of a 

lamp, which appears to me both to be difficult to reconcile in 
respect of form and to give too confined a meaning. The 
sense of the word is obviously a tuft of fibrous material, and 
I have little doubt that it is from Lat. metaxa. It. matassa, 

2 c 2 
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Fr. madaUey midoBche, a skein of thread or ' yarn. The last 
of these forms would shrink into Fr. meiche, F. match, in the 
same way m medaiUe into maille. The dim. niatassina, as 
Fr. meche, is a lock of hair or wool.— r FI. Do capillis ipsius 
muliei:is qui cxcidunt quando se ornat cum mataxa (with a 
tress of artificial hair) facit in medio nodum. — Oct. Hora- 
tianus in Due. Sometimes mataxa is taken for a rope, and a 
gunner’s match is a loosely- twisted rope of tow. Mataxa, en 
repe, ein strung gams ; matasaa, gam. — Dief. Sup. Fuss. 
mof, Pol. mot, moteJc, a skein ; motac, to reel, to entangle, 
embroil. Possibly the word may be radically identical with 
mat, and may be derived from the notion of troubling water, 
then entangling fibrous matter. Fuss. muti£ , to trouble, or 
make thick ; Pol. mqcic, to make thick or muddy, to em- 
broil, to confound. 

Mate. 1. ON. mati, sequalis, sodalis, Du. maet, mcdmact, 
maetken, comrade, fellow, mate. "Wo have at first little 
hesitation in identifying the word with OHO. gamazi, 
gimazzi, conviva, one who takes food with one, from maz, ON. 
mata, food, os companion from paniB bread ; a derivation which 
seems corroborated by N. matlag, a company at table, con- 
vivial party ; ON. mfftunavtr, companion at table. But the 
short a in ON. mata, meat, compared with the accented a in 
mati, mate, leads us to connect the latter with mati, Du. 
maeti, OHO. maza, measure ; whence ict'darmaza, comparison ; 
gamazi, cequalis, O. gemass, conformable, suitable, meet. Thus 
mate and meet would be essentially identical, and in effect E. 
help-mate and help-meet are often confounded. 

The term mate, in the sense of companion, fellow, is much 
used among sailors in addressing each other, whence probably 
the application of Du. maete, maetken (remex — Kil.), to a 
common sailor, one of the crew, the origin of Fr. matelot (for 
materoi'), G. matrose, a sailor. In our service mate is used in 
the sense of assistant ; eooids-mate, boatswain* a-mate, 

2. Check-mate, at chess, from Pers. echach mat, the king is 
dead. — ^Diez. 
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3. Downcast, Subdued, faint. 

Him thoughfft tihat his hcrte wolde all to broke 
When he saw hem so pitous and so mate^ 

That vrhilom weren of so gret estate. — Knight’s Tale. 

Which sory words her mighty hart did mate. — F. Q. 

Fr. mat, faded, quelled, subdued ; Sp. mate, unpolished, 
faded ; matar, to quench, extinguish, kill, to slack lime ; Du. 
mat, exhausted, broken with labour, overcome ; G. matt, 
feeble, faint, insipid, dull, flat. Bin mattes licht, a faint 
light. Dos hier schmeekt matt, tastes flat. Gael, meat, 
feeble, soft, faint-hearted. Pol. mat, palo in colour, dim. 
Sec Amato. 

To Matriculate. To register a student at the university. 
Lat. matrix, matricuhi, a list or catalogue ; tnairicula pavpe- 
rum, the list of poor receiving relief, whence mafricularius, 
Fr. marreglier, marguilliei', the persoii keexjing such a li8t> 
overseer of the poor, or churchwarden. 

Matter. In the sense of pus from a sore it would seem to 
be an ellipse for matih'e purulente, an expression of the same 
kind with matiere fecalc, ordure, excrement. “ On dit qu’uno 
plaie jetto de la matiere quand eUe suppure.” — Trevoux. 
The ellipse is widely spread, Gr. vKi\, matter, substance, 
being used in Mod. Gr. in the sense of matter or pus ; Sp. 
materia, Du. materie, pus. W. madra, to fester, to putrefy, 
madredd, putrefaction,* corrupt gore, matter, must be deriva- 
tives from the E. word, although the Fimi. has madata, to 
putrefy ; math, putrid. 

A singular coincidence of sound is seen in Fr. maturer, to 
ripen, mature, also to matter, to suppure ; maturation, sup- 
puring, growing to a head, resolving into matter. — Cot. 

Mattock. Lith. matikkas, matikka, a grubbing-axe ; Serv. 
motika, a hoe ; Gael, tnadog, a pick-axe. 

Mattress. It. materazzo, Fr. materas, matelas, Sp. alma- 
draque, Arab, alm&tr&h, a quilted cushion, mattress. — Diez. 
But perhaps we need not seek a foreign origin, and the 
meaning of the word may be a collection of flocks ; Sp. mata. 
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a look of matted hair ; It. matmsa, a flock of hair or wool ; 
"W. mat, a mat, mattress. See Mat. 

Maudlin. Given to crying, as the Magdalene is commonly 
represented. Hence crying or e^ntimentally drunk, half 
drunkj. 

Sir Edmondbury first in woful wise 

Leads up thq shew, and milks their maudlin eyes. 

Dryden in R. 

Haugre. Fr. malgr^, in spite of, against the will of ; mol, 
ill, and will, pleasure. See Agree. 

To Maul. To disfigure by ill usage, from ON. mal, G. 
mahl, a mark, stain, blot, in the same way that mangle is 
from Lat. macala. Wall, macule, maneule, a spot, defect. To 
mnwl in Lincolnsh. is to dirty, to cover with dirt. Somersetsh. 
maules, the measles. — ^Hal. See Mole. 

Maulstick. A painter’s stick. G. mahlen, to paint. 

Maund. Fr. mande, manne, a maund, open basket, pannier 
having handles ; banne, a hamper or great basket ; benne, a 
basket, great sack for com or coals, bin. NFris. mdtynn, a 
turf or wood chest. Perhaps from W. mawn, turf. 

To Maunder. To mutter, grumble, to wander in talking, 
to wander about thoughtfully. — Hal. Bav. maudem, to 
murmur, mutter, bo out of temper ; Prov. E. maundring, 
grumbling. Sc. mant, maimt, to mutter, stutter ; Gael, mann- 
dach, manntcieh, lisping, stuttering. 

Maundy. The ceremony of washing the feet of poor per- 
sons, performed in imitation of our Lord at the institution of 
the Last Supper, when after supper he washed his disciples’ 
feet, saying, ** Mandatum novum do vobis, &c.” iHonce the 
office appointed to be read during the ceremony was called 
mandatum, or in Fr. mandd. Et post capitulum ah omni 
conventu mandatum pauperum sicut in Ctena Domini pera- 
gitur. — Orderic. Vit. in Due. Et per totius anni spatium 
unaquaque die tribus peregrinis hospitibus manus et pedes 
abluimus, panem cum vino offerimus. — ^Petrus Cluniacus. 
ibid. This was what was uhderstood by the phrase mandatum 
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fnum pauperum,'' The mode of keeping the maundye is suc- 
cinctly described in the Life of St. Louis. En chascrm juesdi 
assolu li rois lavoit Ics piez k treize poures — et donoit a 
chascun d’eus quarante deniors, et apres il les servoit on sa 
personne 4 table ; — et auscuns de scs chapelains disoient V 
office du niand6 endementidrcs quo il lavoit les piez as poures. 
Hoqucf. , 

Here the monks their maundie make nrith sundrie solemne rights 
And signs of great humilitie — 

Hach one the other’s feet doth wash. 

Naogergus Popish Kingdom in Todd. 

In England the memory of the Maundy is kept up by the 
distribution of small silver coins called maundy money by the 
royal almoner on Holy or Maundy Thursday. The writers 
of the time of the Heformation frequently gave the name of 
maundye to the sacrament of the Last Supper itself. 

Mauther, Modder. A girl. ** You talk like a fooli^ 
maftther.** — B. Jonson. Commonly contracted to mau*r,-~- 
Forby. Modern servaunte or wenche. — Pr. Pm. Probably 
one of those cases in which the name of woman is taken from 
the womb, or distinctive feature of a woman. G. barmuUer, 
OHG. muater, Hu. moeder, the womb. The mother or womb, 
matrice. — Sherwood. Chaucer uses moder for the matrix of 
an astrolabe. Lith. motere, a woman, a wife. 

Compare Bav. Jitd, .feminal, also a woman ; fodel, a girl, a 
daughter. — Schm. It. mozza^ a girl, is also used in the other 
sense. 

Haw. Hu. maag, G. magen^ OHG. magOf stomach; Es- 
thon. niaggOf stomach, also taste ; Fin. makOf stomach, maku^ 
taste. The stomach is the organ to which the faculty of 
taste is subservient. G. mogeny to stomach, to relish. Hu. 
moghCf appetite ; moghen eenighe to relish any food ; 

moghelick eteUy to eat with appetite ; nufgheUcke fspijeCy appe- 
tizing food.— Eil. Esthon. maggue. Fin. makia, sweet, well 
tasting. 

The origin is the snuteking of the tongue and palate in the 
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enjoyment of food. Du. amakken, to make a^noiso in eatings. 
In Fris. macke, to kiss, the sound of a smack is represented 
without an initial a, as in the Finnish forms maiskia, to smack 
the lips, maiskiSf a smack with %he lips, kiss; appetizing 
morsel ; maistOy makoy taste. 

Mawkish. Insipid, disgusting, having a tendency to pro- 
duce sickness. Fro\>ably from niawky a maggot, from the 
faint taste of things beginning to decay and breed worms. 
Mawkish in Craven is used in a different sense, maggoty, 
whimsical, capricious. — Brockott. Sw. masky matky N. makky 
a grub, worm. 

Mawmet. The hatred of Mahometanism produced by the 
crusades made the religion of the Saracens be regarded as 
the typo of idolatry, whence Fr. mahomniety an idol — Roquef. ; 
mdhumerie, idolatry, idolatrous temple. ** Ont parle encuntre 
le autel de Bethel c encuntre les mahumeries de la contree de 
Bethel.’* — Livre des Rois. The name of Mahomet was better 
preserved in F. maunietryy idolatry ; matomedy mamety maw~ 
ment, an idol. Mawmenty ydolum, simulacrum. — Pr. Pm. 

A temple hco fonde fair y now, and a mawmed amidde 
That ofte tolde wonder gret, and what thing men betide. 

R. Gloucester. 

** The sinne of maumetrie is the first that God defended in the 
ten commandments.” — Parson’s Tale. In process of time the 
word was confoimdcd with mammety a puppet, originally a 
doll. 

May, Might. Goth, magariy ON. tnegay Sw. may to bo able ; 
Goth. mahtSy G. macht, Swiss muchty Boh. moe; might, power ; 
mohUy tnoegy to be able ; Russ, moguy mock*, as Ijat. valeOy to 
be able, to be of health; mogueVy strong, moguthy bodily 
strength ; Lith. moketiy to be able, to understand. Some of 
the G. uses of the word look as if the primitive meaning 
were a capacity to stomach or use as food. Wein mag ich 
nichty I cannot take wine, it does not agree with me. Gfaben 
nwtg ich nichty I cannot dig. Du. moghen eenighc ^ijscy to 
relish any food, to like it,* to be willing, to be permitted ; 
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moghCy appetite also power. A similar train of thouglit is 
seen in Esthon. kdhty belly, maw, and kohinuiy to be able. 

Mayor. OFr. irutieur, maeury mater y the chief magistrate of 
a town, from Lat. major, greater. Mid. Lat. major domus, 
the officer in charge of the household ; major equorum, the 
master of the horse, officer in charge of the royal stable; 
major monasterii, chief of a monastery, abbot. The majoree 
villae were persons placed over the other inhabitants to ad- 
minister the concerns of the township in the name of the lord, 
analogous to the Starost of a Russian village. ** XJt Presby- 
ter! curas scculares nuUatenus exerceant ; id est, ut lieque 
Judiccs ncque Majores villarum fiant.** “ Nequaquam de 
potentioribus hominibus Majores dant, sed de mcdiocribus qui 
ddelcs sunt.'* — Capit. Cor. Mag. in Due. The mayors of the 
commimes in France fill a similar place at the present 
day. 

Maze. The train of thought seems to be similar to that 
which connects hetwaitled, stupefied, confounded, in a con- 
fused state of mind, with twattle, to tattle, chatter. — Hal. 
Incoherent, senseless chatter is taken as the most obvious 
symptom of a confused or unsettled mind. We have then 
Swiss mausen, to speak unintelligibly ; ON. mam, to jabber, 
chatter ; N. masaat, to drop asleep, to begin to dream ; Frov. 
F. to mazle, to wander as if stupefied — Hal. ; to mazzle, to 
trifle, loiter, do anything imskilfully. — Craven. Gl. 

Some neither walks nor sleeps, but mazing stands. 

Hudson’s DuBartas. 

To amaze, to make one maze, to stupefy. A maze is a net- 
work of ^aths contrived to perplex those who enter it, and 
hinder their finding the way out. 

The interchange of zsd and ddl, as in fuzzleyjttddle, identifies 
mazle or mazzle with Swiss fnadeln, to mutter ; maddelen, to 
tattle, and £. maddle, to rave, talk confusedly, wander in 
thought, miss one's way. Ye maem, says May to January 
when she wishes to persuade him that his eyesight deceived 
him, that his wits were madding. 
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Mazer. A broad standing cup or driiiking-bowl. — B. 
The proper meaning of the word is wood of a spotted or 
speckled grain, from OHG. mdsen^ a spot, scar ; mma, cica- 
trix ; hlatter-mmen, pock-marks.— Schmeller. I)u. maesCf 
spot, s^in, mark; maescTt mmer, Bav. masers bruscus, a 
knotted excrescence on the boles of different kinds of trees 
which furnishes wood of an ornamental groin for turners, 
cabinet-makers, and others. G. matterle, nimcrbirke, alder or 
birch, furnishing wood of such a nature. Du. maes-hout^ 
macserm^hotiti OHG. mazaltrai mazeldet'a (O. massholder), 
maple, from the speckled grain of the wood. Fr. madrcy a 
thick-streaked grain in wood ; madrer, the grain of wood to 
bo full of crooked and speckled streaks. — Cot. “ Venderres 
de hanos de fust et do madrCy de auges — et de toute autre 
fustaillo.” — Begistro de Metiers, 112, Docum. Inedits. Here 
we see cups of ordinary wood (fust) distinguished from those 
of maser (madre) or wood of speckled grain, but both in- 
cluded under the name oifustaille or wood-work. In a deed 
of the Count of Autun, Et anapo comeo magno cum illo de 
mazaro.’* — Due. In an account of the royal sideboard, 

A. D. 1350, we find mazer and cedar-wood used for the 
handles of knives. ** Deux paires de couteaux a tranchicr — 
Tune paire a manches de cedre gamis de virollcs et de tin- 
glcttes d’argent dories — et I’autre paire & manches de madre 
scmblables.’* But the chief use of the material being for 
drinking vessels, the Fr. mazeritiy mazelin, as E. mazer y is 
found in the sense of a cup. 

Oerbert appelle, Boillez moi cy le via, 

Dessufl ma table mettez men mazelin. 

Rom. de Garin in Due. 

Mazzard. A burlesque word for the head. ^ To mazxard, 
to knock on the head, to brain one. 

There the wooden rogues let a trap-door fall on my head, if I had not 
been a spirit I had been mazarded. — ^B. Jonson. 

Sometimes written mazer, “ Break but his pate, or so ; only 
his mazer, because 1*11 have his head in a cloth as well as 
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mine.” — O. Play in Naros. Sylvester uses mazer in serious 
language. — DuBartas i. 4. 

There* is little doubt that Nares’ conjecture is right, that it 
comes from tnazer, a bowl! In a similar way It. zucca, properly 
a gourd, and thence a drinking-cup, is used to signify a skull. 

Mead. 1. W. meddt G. meth, Du. medey drink made of 
honey and water ; Gr. neOij, strong drinjc, drunkenness ; fxedvy 
wine; Lat., W. me/, Gr. /ueXt, Bohem. med, Pol. miody Fin. 
meniy gen. medetiy honey ; Fin. mcsi also, honeyed beer ; Lith. 
meduHy honey, tniddus, mead, niesziiy to sweeten with honey, 
to brew mead. 

Mead, 2, Meadow. Properly land affording hay ; Du. 
maeylandy from maedeiiy mavycn, Lat. ntetcrcy to mow ; Bret. 
mediy to cut, to mow ; Bav. mad, tho mowing, hay-harvest, 
}>locc where grass is mowed ; berg-mady mountain-mowing, 
piece of steep mountain sward ; amad, second mowing, after- 
math. 

Meagre. Fr. maigrcy Lat. macery lean. 

Meal. 1. Du. maely mcely dour, from maeleriy Goth, mcdany 
G. maleUy Boh. mlytiy AV. nialu, Lat. molercy to grind. AV. 
maly what is ground or bruised ; yd makdigy ground com. 

2. Tho food taken at one time ; a meaV& milky what is taken 
from the cow at a milking. Sc. maily rent, tribute, an 
amount of money to bo paid at a fixed time. The radical idea 
is seen in G. maJily a stain, spot, mark, sign, hence a bound,, 
limit, the time of a thing^s happening ; ein-maly once ; aber- 
maly again, &c. ; zum letzten mahlCy for the last time ; ON, 
mdly the time of doing anything, and specially for taking food. 
Mdl er at iaiay there is a time for speaking. Morgan — , 
middagstndly breakfast, dinner time ; d mdtumy at meal times. 
At misaa mdl (of cattle), to miss a milking. AS. maely what is 
marked out, separate port. 7%a tTim meeles toaat mearc agon- 
geny then of the time was the mark past. — Ocedm. Mceluniy 
in separate parts ; bit-mmlumy deel-mcBlumy by separate bits or 
deals. Hence piece-meaty by separate pieces. See Mole. 

To Moan, Mind. Goth, m’^inan, to think, intend, will; 
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munSf meaning, thought, intention ; ON. murta, to remember; 
G. meinen, Du. meenen, to think, beUeve, intend ; Ijat. meni- 
inisnet remember ; Lith. nianytiy to think ; niintts^ to be 
informed of ; menas, understanding^ skill ; numanyii, to per- 
ceive, recognize, observe, be of opinion ; Bohem. mnetiy to 
think, to be of opinion ; miniti, to think, believe, understand ; 
Buss, mnitsyay to seoi|L ; Sanscr. many to think, to deem. 

The mindy Lat. menSy is the scat of the thinking or mean- 
ing faculty. 

Mean. 1. Low, common, poor, pitiful. 

All manere of men, the mene and the ryche, — P. P. 

The origin seems OHG. tnairiy properly a spot, stain. Diu 
nnmeina magady the unspotted maid. — Isidore in Schmeller. 
Mainy tneiny are then used for injury, impure, tmholy. Das 
der aid rain tmd nicht main sey ; that the oath should bo 
pure and not false. Mainaidy meinsweridiy perjury (E. main^ 
swear y mansworn) ; mein raty evil counsel ; mein spraliay blas- 
phemy ; mein taty maleficium ; Lap. mainey bodily failing, 
sickness, fault ; . stuora maine {stuoray great), the small-pox ; 
ON. mein, sore, injury, crime ; meinlaus, innocence, without 
injury. The original meaning seems preserved in E. menneld, 
speckled, as a horse or thrash ; ineanels, small black or red 
spots in the coat of a horse of lightish colour. — B. W. man, 
a spot, mark, place ; man geni, a mark from birth, as a mole. 

The transition to the idea of common, expressed by AS. 
genmne, G. getnein, may bo illustrated by the wor^ address- 
ed to Peter in his vision, ** What God has cleansed that call 
not thou common.” So in Mark vii. 15, Goth, gamainjan, 
Gr. Kotva>v€iv, is rendered defile in the English version, while 
in the Latin it is rendered coinqiiinare, to stain, in the first 
part of the verse, and eommunicare, to make common, in the 
second. 

2. Intermediate. It. mezzano, a mediator, any middle 
thing, between both, indifferent. From mezzo, Lat. medius, 
Prov. mejan, meian, middling. Ah grans, ah meians, ah 
menorsy to the great, the middling, and the small. Fr. moyen. 
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indifferent, moderate, a mediator, a mean, course, way. — Cot. 
The means of doinpr a thing is the course which has to bo 
trod in order to accomplish it, the intermediate path between 
the agent and the object ^ be accomplished. The mean time 
is the time between the present and that when th^ thing 
spoken of is to be done. 

Measles. A disease in which the body is much marked 
with red spots. Du. maesc, spot, stain, mark ; maeselen, inae- 
acren, maescl-mcIUe, measles. — Kil. Bav. masen, spot, mark ; 
blatter-masen, pock-marks ; straich-masen, wheal, mark of a 
blow ; tcund-masen, scar ; OIIG. mnseUsuclit, miseUsuchtt 
leprosy; OFr. mc&cl, a leper; mesellerie, a receptacle for 
lepers. “ Cutis superficie (sicubi tamen cutis poiuit superesso 
mtsellis) immaniter pustulis frequentissimis turgescente.” — 
Due. 

Measure. Fr. mesure, Lat. mensura. See Mete. 

Meat. Goth. matSf food, matjan^ to take food, to cat ; ON. 
mata^ OIIG. maZy food, dish ; Fr. metSt a mess, course or ser- 
vice of meat. — Cot. * “ Do der Cheiser an dem tischc saz, und 
man vor in truoc daz erst maz** brought in before him the 
first course. — Schmeller. Bohem. maso, Pol. tnirso, flesh, 
meat. The nasalized vowel of the latter would seem to bring 
in Ijat. mensa, table, as an equivalent form ; Walach. mas&, 
table, food, entertainment. See Mess. 

Medal. It. medagliay Fr. medaille, in later times an}’^ 
ancient coin, but originally it seems to signify a coin of half 
a certain value. Obolus dicitur medalia, id est medietas 
nummi. — Willelmus Brito in Due. Medalia, en half pen- 
nynck. — 4)ief. Supp. TJsavansi all' bora lo^medaglie in Firenze, 
cbe le due valevano un danaio picciolo. — Novelle Antiche in 
La Crusca. La buona femmina che non avea che due medag~ 
lie (two mites) le quali ella offeree al tempio. — Ibid. Some- 
times it is used for half a livre, and indicates a coin of silver, 
or even of gold. Chi e, chi vago tanto d*una cosa, — che 
cosa che valesso una medaglia, comperasse una livra. — La 
Crusca. Medaglie biancho d* afgente. — Ibid. Yiginti quin- 
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que medaliaa axiri. — Carp. With the loss of the d it became 
Prov. mealha, OFr. inaaiUey nMiUey the half of a penny in 
money or vreig^ht. Pret. tnezel, tnell. ** Ponno ost la maillo 
qui sauve le denier.^* — Cot. With' so decided a sigpiification 
of one half in value it is a bold assertion of Piez that the 

t 

word cannot ho derived from Lat. niediiia, and ^ould teach 
us caution in receiving authoritative assertions of such a 
nature. ON. midUiy to divide. 

To Meddle, Mell, Medley. It. miachiare, mescolarey Prov. 
Sp. meSiclary meaclar, Pr. mealery niedlcTy meiller (Ohron. des 
Dues de Norm.), to meddle, mingle, mell. 

Heraut e Guert tant estriv^rent 

Ke par parole sc medlereui. — Horn, de llou. 

— they quarrelled. 

The same change of consonants is seen in Lat. masculusy OFr. 
mascley madlcy male, and in Fr. fnesliery E. medIar-tTei & ; Prov. 
meuclada'y Fr. melecy Mid. Lat. melleiay medley, confusion, 
quarrel; calida melleiay Fr. cJiaude meleey corrupted to E. 
chaneetnedley. 

Medlar. Py Chaucer written medle-tree. From Lat. 
mespilua come OFr. mesle {meaple)y the fruit; mealier y the 
tree, and from the latter, E. medlar. Soo Meddle. 

Meed. Gr. pto-dosy Goth, mizdoy Poh. mzduy reward, re- 
componce ; G. miethcy hire. 

Meek. Goth, muksy ON. miuTtVy Du" mtiyck, soft, mild; 
muyck oefly ripe fruit ; muyckeriy N. mykjay to soften ; Poh. 
moky liquid ; mokryy wet ; mokwatiy to be wet ; Pol. moknacy 
namakac y to steep, or soak ; mieknaCy to soak, to soften ; 
mickkiy soft, tenders In other forms the k of tlfe root is 
softened to a palatal ch; Poh. mc^itiy Pol. moczycy to steep, 
showing the root of Lat. macerare. 

To Meet, To Moot. ON. m6ty d mdtiy against, opposite; 
mot-byr, a contrary wind ; tneeta, Goth, gamotjan, to meet ; 
ON. 9H6ty AS. moty gemoty a meeting, assembly. Hence E. 
mooUhally a court hall, place of assembly ; to moot a question, 
to discuss it as in an assembly. 
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' As the tiltim&te meaning of opposite is face to face, and 
to meet is to come face to face, the origin is in all probability 
to be found in Lap. muotOy coimtenance, face, a root which 
will again be foimd doing important duty under Mode. In 
like manner Fin. nerMt nose ; nendita, to meet. 

Meet. Fit, siiitablo, according to measure. 

There’s no room at my side Margret 
My coffin’s made so meet. 

- — BO exact. — Sweet William’s Ghost. 

AS. niete, ON. mdti, G. maass. Lap. muddo, measure ; AS. 
genict, ON. mdtulegry Lap. muddak, fit, meet ; G. genm^y con> 
formable. See Mete. 

Megrim. A pain in the head, supposed to arise from the 
biting of a worm. JEmigraneuSy vermis capitis, Angl. the 
mygrynCy or the head worm. — Ortus in Pr. Pm. Hence, as 
caprices were also supposed to arise from the biting of a mag> 
got, the name of niegrim was also given to any capricipus 
fancy. 

The origin of the word is Gr. rjiAiKpavia, pain affecting one 
half of the head ; Kpaviovy skull. 

Meiny, Menial. Fr. memicy a meyny, family, household, 
company, or servants. — Cot. It. masnaduy a troop of soldiers, 
a company, a family. — Altieri. This is one of the most puz- 
zling words to the etymologist. The usual derivation is 
from mansioy as if mansionatay neither which nor the corre- 
sponding Fr. matsonee is to be actually foimd. The truth 
probably is that several words have been confounded. Mid. 
Lat. nutnsusy — a, — uniy nmmy niassay tnaaia, 7nascia, was the 
small holding that a peasant could cultivate with a pair of 
oxen, or about 12 acres or bonniers. 

The name was doubtless token from manerey which was 
used in the sense of dwelling, whence the peasants were 
termed manenteSy Fr. manam. The tenure of a mansus, in 
Italy at least, was of a servile nature. The tenant was bound 
to absolute oficdience to his lord, and especially to follow him 
into the field, where the tenantry of the tnanai (usually serving 
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on foot) formed the masnadat opposed to the exercitm or 
chivalry of the army. “ Si contigerit eos excrcitum vel matt~ 
nadam facore extra urbem/’ — Bull. Greg. IX., a. n. 1230, in 
Muratori, Diss. 14. The tenant himself was called homo de 
mamatHy masnata, nutsemta, macineta, ma^tiata, from man- 
am, masia, maaeia. ** Mansata (est) quando dominus dat 
alicui mansum cum diversis possessionibus et propter hoc ille 
facit se hominem domini et ad certum servitium tenetur ; et 
talis dicitur homo de mamaia, qui.est homo ratione posses- 
sionum ; persona tamcn ejus libera est secundum consuctudi- 
nem regni Franciee, si dimissd. mansata, alio se transfcrat. 
At Itali secundum quosdam vocant homines de Mansata, qiiusi 
do familia, et illi quasi pro sorvis habentur.” — Speculator do 
Feudis in Due. Here we already see a tendency to confuse 
mansata from manaus with Mid. Lat. mainada, maisnada, 
OFr. mehnee, maisgnee, niaignde, mesn6e, menie, a family, 
household, suite; Gat. mainada, a family. And the cou' 
fusion was the easier because the name of mainada or family 
was given to the companies or families of brigands who deso> 
lated the South of France and Italy about the 12th century. 

Item sub e&dcm poen& ut Aragonenscs, Cotarellos, Manados 
seu Yascones vel Brabasioncs, vel quocunque alio modo 
vocentur de tota tufi, terra expellas.'* — Due. In the Council 
of Montpelier, a. d. 1195, were oxcommuniKated '^omnes 
htnretici, Aragonenscs, ,^;n«7tVe quee mainatm dicunttir, piratsc, 
Sui** 

Now undoubtedly, as far as meaning goes, the idea of family 
might naturally be derived from that of household. But the 
true meaning of mainada, Fr. mesnde, seems to be the whole 
body of dependents on the head of the family. In Mid. Dat. 
the term majores natu was given to the chiefs (primores, 
patroni, locupletes — Due.), and minores natu to those of in- 
ferior condition. “ Quale excidium Arvemae region! Bex 
Theodoricus intulerit, cum neque majoribus, neque minoribus 
natu aliquid de rebus propiiis est relictum.’’ — Greg. Turon. 
From OFr. maim, moina, less, was formed mainane (minus 
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natus), younger ‘son ; maisnet^, the condition or right of a 
younger son or brother ; Piedm. masna, a boy ; Lang, meina, 
child ; mainadOf troop of children ; mainadat family. Oquel 
home 0 de bravo tneinadOt that man has fine children. — 
Beron^e. 

To the same root must be referred the mamadarii in Ara- 
gon, who occupied a position very different from that of a 
mamadieref or member of the moBnada of an Italian prince. 
They were the cadets of noble houses not stained with any 
occupation but that of arms, and supported by the king or 
great men. ** Meenadarii proprie sunt iUi qui filii vel nepotes 
vel cx recti linea nobilium descendebant. Istis talibus debet 
dari mesnadaria (Fr. maisnetcy provision for a cadet). Ft 
talis mesnadarius non debet esse vassallus nisi Begis.*’ — Sala- 
nova in Due. 

Helasses. Sp. melazat the dregs of honey, also treacle, or 
the drainings of sugar; melotOf conserve made with honey, 
molasses, or. treacle. 

Mellow. Thoroughly ripe, and hence freed from all harsh- 
ness or asperity, gratifying to the senses of taste, sight, or 
hearing. G. (Westerwald) mollf soft, ripe ; (Fallersleben) 
molicht mellow^ on the point of rotting.*— Deutsch. Mundart, 
V. The radiem meaning is a degree of ripeness approaching 
to dissolution. 4^. or almost rotten ripe. — FI. ^ v. 

Mezzo. Du. moleftf meluweny to decay — ^Kil. ; mo/duuenfen, 
tabescentibus (membris) — Schmeller. To decay is to fall 
away to bits. Bav. me/tv, me/d, melb, meal, powder ; milben, 
milwen, to reduce to powder ; gemilbet ealz, powdered salt ; 
Goth. maUojan, ON. molva, to break small. With the final 
b or tv exchanged for m, G. malm, dust, powder ; D. molm, 
dust of wood or turf ; molmen, to moulder away, to decay ; 
Prov. F. tnaum (for malm), soft, mellow, a soft, friable stone ; 
Manx mholm, to moulder, make friable ; mholiim, mholmey, 
friable, ready to fall to pieces, (of fruit) mellow ; PI. D. mull, 
anything reduced to powder; mVtUig, powdery (of earth), 
mellow. Dal land ia to mlSdli^, too loose. — ^DanneiL Du. 

VOL. n. 2 D 
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moUigf soft, mellow in taste ; G. moUch, Fr. mout molU, mel- 
low, over-ripe ; "W. mallu, to rot. 

Melody. Gr. fieXcobia, from cadrj, song, and ficXos, sweet 
sound, music ; the latter doubtless from /tAcXi, boney. Gael. 
milis, svreet, musical; mil, honey. 

To Melt. Gr. /ieAda>, to melt, make liquid ; ON. melta, to 
digest, make rotten ; smelta, Du. atnelten, to melt ; Du. 
meluwen, molen, AS. mohnian, to rot. The ideas of melting 
and rotting coincide in the fact that the object falls insens- 
ibly away from a solid state. Pol. nielty, ground, bruised ; 
mialki, finely ground, soft. See Mellow. 

Menace. Fr. menace. It. minaeda, Lat. mince, minacia, 
threats. 

To Mend. Lat. emendare, to take away a fault, menda. 
Milanese mendd.. It. rimendare, to mend or dam clothes. 

Menial. Belonging to the rneiny. OFr. maisnier, one of 
the memee, meiny, or household. — Carp. 

Menild or Meanelled. Speckled. See Mean. 

Mercer. Fr. mercier, a tradesman that retails all manner 
of small ware ; mercerie, small ware. — Cot. Lat. mercea, 
wares. 

Merchant. OFr. marchant. It. mercatante, mercante, a traf- 
ficker ; mercatare, to cheapen in the market, to buy and sell ; 
merqfxto, market ; mercare, Lat. mercari, to bSft^gain, to buy. 

Mercy. Fr. merci, a benefit or favour, pardon, forgiveness, 
thanks for a benefit ; It. mercede, merce, reward, munificence, 
mercy, pity, thanks. Lat. merces, mercedis, earnings, desert, 
reward. A similar train of thought is seen in Du. mild, 
liberal, munificent, mild, gentle. — Kil. «» 

Mere. 1. Fr. mare, Du. maer, mer, a pool, fish-pond, 
standing water. See Marsh. 

2. Lat. mrrua. It. mere, unmixed, plain, of itself. It may 
be doubted whether the F. use of the word may not have 
been influenced by the Du. maar, but, only, no more than. 
*Ti8 maar spot, it is but sport, or it is a mere joke. Dat 
gevegt was maar kinderapel, the fight was but child’s play, or 
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was mere child’s play. Daar is moor soo viel, there is but so 
much, merely so mnch. 

3. Du. tneerst ON. meeri, a boundary; Fin. maari. Lap. 
mere, a definite point, mark, bound ; meritet. Fin. niaaraCa, 
to define, appoint, determine ; tnaara-paefUM, appointed day ; 
Lith. mSra, measure, right measure, moderation ; metis, the 
mark at which one aims. 

Hermaid. O]^. mar is often used in composition in the 
sense of sea. Marmennill, a sca-dwarf ; mar-flatr, level as the 
surface of the sea ; mar~Jl6, sea-flea, &c. G. meet, W. mot, 
the sea. 

Merry, Mirth. Lap. murre, delight ; mnrres, pleasant ; 
murritet, to take pleasure in ; Gael, mir, to sport, play ; 
mire, mireadh, pla 3 ring, mirth ; 8o. merry^hegotten, a bastard, 
a child begotten in sport or play. 

Mesh. The knot of a net. Lith. mazgas, a knot, bunch, 
bundle, bud of a tree ; megsti, to knit, make knots, weave 
nets ; magztas, netting needle ; G. masche, a noose, a mesh ; 
AS. maesce, a mesh, max, net ; ON. nioskvi, Dan. maske, a 
mesh ; Du. masche, a blot, stain, mesh. It is observable that 
hat, macula is also used in the same two senses. Bav. ver- 
maschelen, to entangle, to adorn with knots or bows, fasten 
up with stitches. 

Mess. 1. A«ervice for the meal of one or of several, A 
mess of pottage, a dish of pottage. Fr. mSs, mets, a service 
of meat, a course of dishes at table. — Cot. It. messa, messo, 
a mess of meat, a course or service of so many dishes ; among 
merchants the stock or principal put into a venture. From 
Lat. missus, sent, in the sense of served up, dished, as it was 
sometimes translated in E. ** Caius Fabritius was found by 
the iSamnite Embassadors that , came unto him eating of rad- 
dish rosted in the ashes, which was aM the dished he had to 
his supper.” — ^Primaudaye Fr. ^^sademie, translated by 
T. B. 0. (1689), p. 196. 

2. Properly mesh, a mixture disagreeable to the sight or 
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taste, hence untidyness, disorder. ** Mescolanza, a mesh^ 
xningling, mish-mash of things confhsedly and without order 
put together ; meacoiare, mescere, mesciare, to meshf mix, 
mingle.’* — FI. See Mash. 

Me^mge, Messenger. From. Lat. misaua, sent, arose 
Prov., OFr. nteSf a messenger. Mid. Lat. miaaatioum^ OFr. 
meamtget a message. ** Missaticum per patrias deportare 
non nobis videtur— >idoneus.”-~-£pist. Leon. III. in Due. 
“Dsemones nostra missatica deferentes.” — ^WiUelmus Brito, 
ibid. The insertion of the n in meaamger is analogous to 
that in scavenger from scavagef porringer from porridge^ 
harbinger from harVrage. 

Msssoags* A dwelling-house with some land adjoining.— 
B. OFr. mesuaget messuage. Manoirs, masures log4es .aux 
champs que la coustume appeloit anciennement Mesuage . — 
Consuetude JSTorm. in Due. 

From Lat. manere^ to dwell, were derived a variety of forms 
signifying residence ; Fr. manoirt a manor ; Mid. Lat. man- 
surut Fr. masurct a poor house ; mansion Fr. maisont a house ; 
mansuSy mansuy Prov. masy OFr. mesy inascy a small farm, 
house and land sufficient for a pair of oxen. From mansus 
were formed mansualis {terra mansualisy the land belonging 
to a mansus), mansuagiumy masuagiumy and masagiumy a 
dwelling-house, small farm, or the buildings upon it. Masuca- 
giumy masatay and other modifications, were used in the same 
sense. 

To Mete. Goth, mitany G. messeny Lat. metiriy Lith. 
matotiy to measure ; mestasy Gr. furpov, a measure. 

Mete, Mott. A boimdary mark, OFr. mette. *<-Gomme la 
ville de Muande soit situ^e prds des fins et mettes de notre 
royaume.” — Chron. a. i>. 1389, in Carp. y. Danger. Lat. 
vMtay a boundary stone, especially that marking the extrem- 
ity of a race ; Serv. mefya, a bound ; meiyitiy to abut upon ; 
Buss, mega (Fr. j), Bohem. mes, boundary ; mezniky bound- 
ary stone i mezowati, to abut on. 
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Kettle. Vigour, life, f^riglitliness. — B. A metaplior 
t^en from tho me*al of a blade, upon tbe temper of which, 
the power of the weapon depends. 

To Mew. 1. Fr. miaulerf G-. mtauen, mauetif It. tmagolare, 
Magy. miaJcolnif to cry as a oat. 

2. Mew. It. muUif mitdaf any change or shift, the moult* 
ing or change of feathers, horns, skin, coat, colour, or place of 
any creature, as of hawks, deer, snakes, also a hawk’s mew. — 
FI. Fr. mneTt to change, shift, to mue, to cast the head, 
coat, or skin ; mtiOf a change, any casting of tho coat or skin, 
as the mewing of a hawk ; also a hawk’s mue, and a mue or 
coop wherein fowl is fattened. — Cot. The mew of a hawk 
(Mid. Lat. mutatoriumt muta)^ and thence to mew, to confine, 
to keep close, is commonly explained as a place to confine* a 
hawk in while moulting. *^Domus autem mutw apta et 
ampla sibi quseratur et de mutd quando perfectus est, trahatur.*’ 
— Albertus. Mag. in Due. If we had only the Latinized 
forms we should have no hesitation in agreeing with the 
above explanation, and supposing that the expression in 
every shape was taken from Lat. mutare, to change, refer* 
ring to the change of feathers of a moulting bird. But G. 
maueen, (locally mussen, mamem, mamtem — ^Adelung), PI. D. 
muten, mutem, Du. muiten, to mew or moult, point in a dif* 
ferent direction. Here the primitive signification is to mut* 
tor, thence to mope, be dispirited, out of temper, or out of 
condition, conceal oneself, seek covert, like a moulting bird, 
thence simply to moidt. Gr. y-vCut, to mutter, to*express dis* 
pleasure ; Swiss mtteen, to mope, to be sunk in melancholy ; 
Bouchi nsouser, to sulk ; N. musaa, to whisper, mutter, sulk ; 
Swab, maueen't to conceal ones^, to steal away; maue^, 
downcast ; mawkorh, a cage ; Bav* maudem, to mutter, 
murmur, to be out of temper, or poorly, mope, sulk, look 
threatening ; Swiss mudem, to mope, as birds out of condition ; 
Fris. mut, muUeh, looking sour, sulking, moping ; N. muta, to 
lurk or seek covert, to conceal; i mutaOf in SMret; my ten. 
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lurking, seeking covert ; Dan. smut-hul, a lurking-place ; Du. 
muiten, to mutter, murmur, also to moult; muyte, a ca^, 
also the time during which birds are kept in the dark to 
prevent their singing. — Kil. Fr. muasery to lurk, hide, keep 
close ; , miissette, muty a comer to hide things ; It. muta 
cT una leprCy the covert or form of a hare. 

The moping habits of a moulting bird are well known. 

And Tisbe durst not remewe 

But as a byrde wkiche were in. mewe [moulting] 

Within a busshe she kcptc her close. — Qower in B. 

It will be seen from the train of thought that the sense of 
lurking or keeping close cannot be derived from the figure of 
a moulting bird, whereas there is no ditficidty in supposing 
that the name for the moping condition of a bird in meWy as 
it was called, in mut&y should be specially applied to the 
change of feathers by which the sickness is really caused. 
And doubtless in the Bomance languages the word became 
wholly confounded with the representatives of Lat. mutarey 
to change. See Muse. 

In London the royal stables were called the Fling’s Mews 
doubtless from having been the place where the hawks were 
kept, and from this accident the name of mews has been ap- 
propriated in London to any range of buildings occupied as 
stables. 

Mew. A guU, or sea swallow ; Du. meeutOy G-. mhuie, meto9y 
Dan. maagsy OJ^. mdfry m&ty N. mamsy Fr. maucey mouette, 

. To Mieh.* To miche in a comer, deHteo— >Gouldm. ; 
mychyny or pryvely stelyn snude thyngis. — Pr. Pm. From 
the same origin with smottohy to keep a thing secret, to steal 
privily. Swiss maucheny schmaucheny to do in secret, conceal, 
,make away with. Fr. musser, Bouohi muehery to hide, to 
skulk. For the principle on which idea of secreey is 
expressed see Mucker. 

M idd e n, Middil . Middingy a dunghill. — ^B. A. tnyddyngsy 
sterquilinium; myddyly or dongyl, forica.— Pr. Pm. ON. 
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moddyngia, N. moUing, Dan. nioddingy a dunghill, from ON. 
tnody chaff, refuse, !*nd dynguty a heap. See Mote. Dan. also 
mSydyngey from niog, muck. 

Middle, Mid. Goth, midjay Gr. nea-osy Sanscr. madhyay 
Dat. medtuSy OlIG. mittiy mittevy ON. midr, G. mid- 

dle ; ON. midilly means ; midlay to divide. 

Midge. G. muckCy a small fly. Probably from muckeriy to 
hum, murmur, as Fin. mytiaineny a midge, from mutinay 
mytbidy murmuring, whispering. See Gnat. Pol. muchay 
dim. mnszkay Bohem. mauchay a fly. Du. mosicy nieusiey a 
gnat. — Kil. Lat. mmcay Fr. mouche, a fly. 

Midriff. The diaphragm, or membrane dividing the heart 
and lungs from the lower bowels. AS. hr^y entrails ; t^erre 
and nitherre hrifcy the upper and lower belly. Du. middelrift, 
diaphragma, septum transversum* — Kil. PI. D. rify nifty a 
carcase, skeleton. OHG. hrevey revcy belly ; fon reva sinero 
muotery from his mother’s womb. — Tatian. 

Mien. Fr. mme, countenance, look, gesture; Bret, m/n, 
beak of a bird, snout of a beast, point of land, promontory ; 
W. niiny the lip or mouth, margin, brink ; min-viriy lip to lip, 
kissing ; min-coca, to pop with the lips. In the same way 
AS. nehy the beak of a bird, is used to signify the face, and 
Dat. rostrumy a beak, becomes Sp. rostroy face. 

Miff. Ill-humour, displeasure, but usually in a slight 
degree. G. muffetiy of dogs, to growl, to bark, thence to look 
surly or gruff, to mop and mow. — KUttner. Swab. muffy 
with wry mouth ; Swiss mupfetiy to -wrinkle the nose, to de- 
ride; Castrais miffay to sniff. Snufiing the air through, 
the nose i» a sign of anger and ill-temper. G. achnupfetiy 
schnupperiy to be offended with a thing, to take it ill, to snuff 
at it. 

Might. See May. . 

Mileh, Milk. To mUch was used as the verb, milky the 
substantive. Smolgiuto, sucked or milched dxy. — FI. A 
milch-cow is a cow kept for milehing. A like distinction is 
found in the use of tcork and toordhe. ** Alle gopde icerkys to 
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toirche ** — St Graal. c. 31. 1. 284. Conversely, G. milcht milk ; 
melken, to milch. 

The primary sense of the word seems to be to stroke, 
thence the act of milking, and the substance so procured. 
Gr. ofifAyo), to milk, to squeeze out ; Lith. mihuy milzstiy to 
stroke, soften by stroking, to milk a cow, gain a person by 
blandishments, tame down an animal. Apmalzytiy to soothe, 
to tame ; milzikkasy a milker ; me»amay a milch cow. Lat. 
mttkerey to stroke, to soothe. Audaci mulcet palearia dextr&. 
— ^Metamorph. Miilgere, to milk. Ir. miolcamy to flatter or 
soothe ; Bohem. mlekoy milk. 

Vild. G. mildy soft, gentle; ON. mildry lenient, gracious, 
munifleent; milday to soothe, appease; AS. mildy merciful, 
kind; mildsOy miltsey mercy, pity; Goth, unmildsy without 
natural affection ; mildithay pity ; Xiith. myletiy to love ; 
mylusy friendly, mild, gentle ; meilcy love ; meilitiy to be in> 
clined to, to have appetite for ; meilintiy to caress ; suaimilsti, 
to have pity on ; Bohem. milowatiy to love ; mih&ty love, 
grace, favour, clemency ; Pol. milyy lovely, amiable ; rnilo^ 
aierdzie-y compassion, mercy, pity. Serv. mUyey deliciae, 
darling. 

Perhaps the fimdamental imago may be the sweetness of 
honey. Gael, milisy sweet, millaey sweetness. 

Mildew. G. meklthaUy OHG. militouy rust on com, a name 
probably modified imder the impression that the affection 
arises from a dew. But the word seems originally to have 
been borrowed from Ghiel. mxlUcheOy mildew, blight, from 
fhiUy injure, spoil {mUUeachy destructive), and ceoy a mist. 

Mile. Fr. mille, Lat. miUia a thousaiid paces or 

double steps. 

Milk. See Milch. 

M i n . AS. mylen, W. melyny Du. m^finy Bohem. mlyny G. 
muhle, Gr. fivAi;, Lat. molay molmdinumy Lith. mahmaZy a 
mill. Lith. maliiy Lat. molerCy G. mahleny Goth, makm. 
Buss, molotyy Boh. mlitiy W. tndlUy to grind ; mSd, what is 
ground, a grinding. 
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Hilliner. Supposed to be originally a dealer in Milan 
wares, but no positive evidence has been produced in favour of 
the derivation. 

Kilt. The spleen, also the soft roe in fishes. It. milmt 
OI!^. milUt the spleen. There can be little doubt that the 
name is derived from milky and is given for a similar reason 
in both applications. The same change of the final ^ to if is 
seen in ON. mjaltiry N. nyeltcy a milking, and a name slightly 
altered from that which signifies milk is given in many 
lang^ges to the soft roe of fishes, and to other parts of the 
bodily frame of a soft, nonfibrous texture. Pol. mleko, milk ; 
melcz, milt of fish, spinal marrow ; melczkoy sweetbread, pan- 
creas of calf ; Bret, leaz, milk, lezen, milt ; Du. melckeVy mUtCy 
Fr. Uiitey Lat. lactesy are used in the same sense, while in O. 
and Sw. the name is simply fish-milk. 

Alban. fuKriri, fiovXrari, the liver ; — € kovkj€ (the red liver), 
the lungs. 

Mimic. Lat. mimusy Gr. /ai/ao;, a farcical entertainment, or 
the actor in it, hence an imitator ; fxijao), an ape. It is not 
unlikely that the mimes were originally identical with our 
mummerSi maskers who go about performing a rude enter- 
tainment, and take their name from the representation of a 
bugbear by masking the face. Basque mama, to mask one- 
self in a hideous manner ; Pol. mamic. Boh. mamiti, to 
dazzle) delude, beguile ; Fris. mommc&chein, deceitful appear- 
ance. — ^Epkeqm. NFris. maam, a mask.— -Deutsch. Mun- 
dart. * See Mummer. 

To Mince. Fr. mincer, to cut into small pieces ; mince, 
thin, slender, small ; It. minuzmre, Fr. menuiser, to crum- 
ble, break or cut small ; It. minuzzame, minuzzoii, minutdli, 
shreds, mincings ; minuti, j>ottage made of herbs minced 
very small. Frodt^dpat. minutua, small, although Diez would 
derive Fr. mince from OHG. minnieto, G. mindeato, least. 
But a derivation from the superlative seems very improbable. 
It seems more likely that mince is from the verb mincer, and 
that that is the equivalent of It. minnuzzare. 
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G-oel. niin, soft, tender, smooth, small, pulverized ; minich, 
make small, pulveiizo ; W. man, small, slender, fine. 

Mind. Lat. mens, mentis, tho faculty of memory and 
thought ; meminisse, ON. minnaz, to remember ; minna, 

, put in ipind ; Q. meinen, to think ; mahnen, Lat. monere, 
put in mind ; Gr. memory ; Gael, meinn, mind, dis- 

position. 

Mine, Mineral. Gael, meinn, W. mwn, mwyn, ore, a mine, 
vein of metal, maen, a stone ; It. mina, Fr. mine, miniere, a 
mine ; It. minare, Fr. miner, to dig under-ground ; Bret. 
mengleus, quarry, mine. Mineral, what is brought out of 
mines, or obtained by mining. 

To Mingle. G. mengen, Du. mengen, mengelen, Gr. fxiyweiv, 
to mix. 

Miniature. MLat. miniare, to write with minium or red 
lead ; miniatura, a painting, such as those used to ornament 
manuscripts. 

Minion. Fr. mignon, a darling, a favourite, dainty, elegant, 
pleasing ; daim mignon, a tamo deer ; mignot, a wanton, 
favourite, darling ; mignoter, to dandle, fcddle, cocker ; mig- 
nard, pretty, dainty, delicate. From OHG. mimii, minnia, 
love ; OG., ODu. minne, my love,, a caressing address. Du. 
minnen, to love ; minnen^dranck, a love potion ; minnaer, a 
lover ; Bret, minon, friend ; minonach, friendship ; miwniach, 
love. 

To IGnish. Fr. menuiser, to make small ; menu, Gael. 
meanbh, Lat. minutus, small ; AS. minsian, to grow small ; 
8w. minska, to lessen, abate, make small ; Lat. minor, Goth. 
minnizo, less; 'W. tndn, main, small, fine, thin; Gael, min, 
soft, smooth, gentle, pulverized, smalL 

Minister. One who serves, one in inferior place, from 
minus, less, as opposed to magister, the. person in superior 
place, from magi», more. — ^R. Martineau in Atheneeum, No. 
1417. 

Minnow. Provincially mengy, mennous, mennam, a small 
kind of fish. The form minnow is identical with Gael. 


5 .s 
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tneanbh, little, small. Meanbh-bhithf animalcule ; miniasg^ 
small fish, minnow. Mennous or mennya is Fr. mmuiaef fry 
of fish, small fish of divers sorts. — Cot. Alenuaa, a menys. — 
Noniinale in Hal. Mennam is from Fr. minimef least, applied 
to the smallest in several kinds, as a minim in music, a 
minim or drop in medicine. 

Uinster. Lat. monaateriuniy AS. mynatre, OFr. monatiery 
a monastery, then the church attached to it, large cathedral 
church. 

Minstrel. Lat. ministeriuniy Fr. miniatercy meatiery occupa- 
tion, art. OFr. meneatrely a workman. ** Yram enveiad al 
rei Salomon un mcneatrel mervcillus ki bien sout uvrer de or 
et de argent — e de quanque meatier a en fud.’* — Livro des 
Hois. Confined in process of time to those who ministered 
to the amusement of the rich by music or jesting, just as in 
modem timers the name of art is specially applied to music, 
sculpture, painting, occupations adapted to gratify the fimey, 
not the serious necessities of life. 

Li cuens manda les menestrels, 

Et si a fet crier entr’els, 

Qui la meillor trufe (jest) sauroit 

Dire ne fere, qu'il auroit 

Sa robe d’escarlate neuve. — RoqueL • 

Faire meatiery to divert, amuse. 

With ladies, knights, and squiers, 

And a great host of mmia/ersy 

With instruments and sounes diverse. — C9liauedr*8 Dream. 

Mint. The place where money is struck ; Du. muntcy G. 
miinzey Lat. moneta, money, the stamp with which it was 
struck, or place where it was done. Du. munten, to mint, or 
strike money. 

. Minutes. The rough draft of a proceeding written down 
at once in minute or small handwriting, to be afterwards en- 
grof^eed or copied out fair in large writing. ISee Engross. 

Minn. A proud girl. — B. * 
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Mire. ON. myriy marsli, boggy ground ; Du. modde/t 
moeyer, tnoer, mire, mud ; tnoery bog, peat ; moereny to trou> 
ble, make thick and muddy. 

Mirk, Murky. ON. myrkry darkness ; tnyrkay to darken, 
gro^ df^rk ; Boh. mraky darkness, twilight ; mrcu^hy a little 
cloud ; - mracnyy cloudy ; Serv. moky black ; Lap. murkOy mist, 
fog. 

Perhaps connected with Lith. merktiy tnerksytiy to wink, 
blink, as G. hlinzeny to blink, with blindy not seeing. 

Mirth. See Merry. 

Mis. A particle in composition implying separation, di> 
vergence, error. Goth, missaleiksy sundry, various ; missa~ 
yutssy dissension ; missadedim, misdeeds, sins ; missOy alter- 
nately ; sis missOy themselves, one to the other ; ON. d mis, 
astray, in turns ; /dra a mis vid, to miss, to pass by ; mis~ 
daudi, the death of one or the other; mtstidr, misdiupr, un- 
equally high or deep; misUggia, to lay unequally. Thes^ 
vetr misleggsty this winter is unsteady in temperature. Mis-^ 
seel, lucky and unlucky by fits ; misgd, to make an oversight ; 
misgaungr, a wrong road ; missa, to lose ; N. » myssen, amiss, 
wrong ; misfara, to go astray. See Miss. 

It is remarkable that mes or mis, from mintM, less, is used 
in composition in the Romance languages exactly in the 
same way as mis in the Gothic. Sp. menoscabo, Fr. mesehef, 
mischief; Sp. menospreciar, Fr. mespriser, mepriser, to put 
slight value on, to misprise, to make light of ; mesprendre, to 
mistake f mesalHance, unequal alliance ; It. misfare, to misdo ; 
mislecde, disloyal, &c. But probably the use of. the particle 
in the Romance dialects may really have been derived from 
the influence of the Gothic mis. The Gael, uses mi in the same 
way; as from adh, prosperity (AS. ecbdig, blessed), mtdJA, 
misfortune. 

Mischief. Sp. menoscabo, Ptg. menoseaho, mascabOy Cat. 
menyseap, Prov. detriment, loss ; Fr. meschief, mes’^ 

chef, misfortune, from cabo, chqf, head, end, and mintts, less ; 
what turns out ill. * 
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Misoreant. Fr. meacr^anty misbelieving; meacroire (minus 
credere), to belie^’o amiss. 

Hisnomer. A misnaming. Fr. nommery to name. 

Mii^rision. Fr. meapriaoriy error, o£K)nce, a thing done or 
taken amiss, from meaprendrey to mistake, transgress offend. 
— Cot. 

Where they have had occasion to speak of high mispriesim, or of 
treason. — Sir T. More. 

See whither miaprution of Scripture may mislead us. — Bp. Hall in R. 

To Miss. To deviate or err from. — B. ON. miaaay to lose ; 
Du. miaaeny to fail, to miss. 

The original meaning seems to be that of Dan. miase, to wink 
or blink ; miaaendc oineuy blinking eyes ; at miaae tned ifinen, 
to blink. 0£. miaayn, as eynen (eycne) for dymnesso, coligo. 
— Pr. Pm. Then (perhaps by a train of thought similar to 
that which leads us to speak of blinking a queation, for slip- 
ping on one side, failing to meet it directly) to mm, to fail 
to hit, to go astray. Blench (from blink) y a start, a devia- 
tion. — Nares. Compare Dan. glippCy to wink, to slip, to mi^, 
to fail. ON. glapnar aguy his eyesight fails ; glapnOy to miss, 
to fail ; glappa-skotty a miss-fire. 

Miss. No doubt a contraction from miatreaay or miatriaa, as 
it was formerly written, not however by curtailing the word • 
of its last syllable, but more likely by a contracted way of 
writing or Mis. fbr Mistress. 

Jan. 2. Mr. Cornelius Bee bookseller in Little Britain died Novr. xi. 
His two eldest daughters M** Norwood and M^* Fletcher, widows, execu- 
trixes. — Obituary of R. Smith, 1674. Cam. Soc. 

To Mis. Davis on her excellent dancing. 

Dear Mis. delight of all the nobler sort, 

Pride of the stage and darling of the coturt. 

Flecknoe. a.D. 1669, in N. and Q. 1851. 

So Lang. Mas. for Mademoiselle- 

Missal. MLat. miaaaley a book containing the service of 
the (Lat. miaaa) mass. 

Mis^ to Miado. ON. mtsfr, 'caligo aerio pulverolenta, a 
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foggy darkness in the air. — ^Haldorsen. Du. mistt mieat, mist, 
fog ; mieselen, miasen, nmieut to exhale a mist, to mizzle, or 
rain fine. — Kil. 

The sense of drizzling rain is often expressed by the figure 
of dust^or dirt ; Du. mot^ dust, refuse, sweepings ; mothokt 
dust-hole ; motregn, G. ataub-regen, achmutzregen, mizzling 
rain ; atauhy dust ; schmutZy Dan. am/uday dirt ; PI. D. amud- 
detiy amttddelHy amulleny miuddemy to dirty, dabble in dirt, 
also to rain fine ; dot weder amullety idt amuddert, it is dirty 
weather, it drizzles; Fris. amuddCy Dan. amudakey amuakcy 
muakcy muak-regne ( — Outzen), to drizzle, to be thick and 
misty ; PI. D. munacheny to drizzle — Schiitze ; muaaelny to 
work in a dirty way, to drizzle — ^Danneil; N. muaky dust, 
smoke, drift, darkness; 01^. nioaky chaff, sweepings, dust. 
With these last must be connected Prov. E. miakin (truer to 
the origin than the more tusual mixen)y a dunghill, and (with 
inversion of the final ak) AS. meoXy dirt, mud, a form sub- 
sequently identified with Du. meschy meaty miaty G. miaty 
dung, manure, the derivation of which is given under Mixen. 

Misletoe. ON. miatelteintiy AS. miateltany miateltay Du. G. 
miatel. The latter part of our word is ON. teinriy a prong or 
tine of metal, N. teifiy a small stick, shoot of a tree. Perhaps 
miatel may be the same as Lat. viacua. 

Mistress. Fr. maiatreaaey maitreaaey fern, of maitrey master. 
Mite. 1. Du. miitey miidtey midas, fMsarus. — Eil. PI. D. 
mlty Sp. mittty Fr. mitey miUniy OHG. mizuy Gr. fiibas . — 
Ilesych. 

2. Fr. mitey the smallest of coins, for minute, perhaps from 
a contracted way of writing, Mi^, as for Mistiiss. Ptg. 
mittdOy little, small. 

But whanne a pore wydewe was come ache caste two mynutis, that is, a 
ferthing. — ^Wyclif in R. 

Mite is also vised for any minute particle. 

The ants thrust in their stings and instil into them a small mite of 
their stinging liquor. — Ray in Worcesto:. 

IGtten. Fr. mitaine, miton, a winter glove ; Gael, mutan, 
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a muff, thick glove, cover for a gun ; mut(tg, a glove without 
fingers. The naM<e seems to have come from Lap. mudda, 
muddf moddt Sw. lapmuddf a cloak of reindeer skin ; Fin. 
muti, a garment of reindeer skin, a hairy shoe or glove ; Sw. 
muddy a mitten. 

To Mix. G. mischeny Bohem. miaytiy Lat. miscerey Gr. 
Hiaysiv, fiiyweiVy to mix ; " Pol. mie'izacy to agitate, stir, mix, 
confuse; Lith. maiszytiy to mix, to stir, to work dough, 
knead, to make a disturbance ; maiszytiSy to be confused, to 
mix oneself in a matter ; maisztaSy confusion, uproar ; mas- 
gotiy Esthon. nCoskmUy to wash ; Gael, masgy infuse, steep, 
compound, mix ; nwasgy mix, mingle ; W. mysgiiy to mix ; 
mysgiy confusion, tumult. See Mash. N. masky noise, con- 
fusion ; Lat. tnassOy to knead, to chew ; Gr. ixaa-trai, to knead, 
to smear, (Mod. Gr.) to chew, fmaao/xait fxaaraCon, Lat. masti- 
carcy to chow ; Walach. mesticarey to chew, to mix. e- 

Mixen. A dung-heap ; AS. meoxy dung, filth ; Du. mesty 
misty mesck, dung, litter, manure ; Goth, maihstusy G. misty 
dung; OIIG. mistunneay mistinay Prov. E. miskeUy Lith. 
mezinnisy a dung-heap; meszlasy dung; fnesztiy to carry out 
dung. 

The radical §ense is prob&bly refuse, outcast ; Lett. mSslsy 
refuse, sweepings ; mezuy mesty to sweep out, also to carry 
out dung ; OSlav. mestiy to sweep ; Bohem. smetjy sweepings, 
refuse ; smetiskoy a dung-heap ; smetaky a dish-clout, duster ; 
methty a besom ; metUy mestiy to sweep ; metatiy to cast. See 
Muck. 

Hizzen. Fr. misainey the foresail of a ship — Cot. ; It. mez- 
zanay a lattcen, a triangular sail with a long sloping yard un- 
equally diyided, so that a small part at the lower en4 is before 
the mast. The poop or mizzen sail in a ship was formerly a 
sail of this description, but afterwards the part of the sail 
before the mast was cut off for convenience of management, 
and it was converted into a fore and aft sail. — Boding, Ma- 
rine Diet. The signification of mezsano is mean, what lies 
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between both ; perhaps as lying along the middle of the ship, 
in opposition to a square sail, which lies across it. 

To ttizzle. Du. mieaelen, missen, misten — Kil., FI. D. mus- 
aeln — Danneil, Frov. Dan. muske, mmk-regm, amudsk-regney 
Du. moAtefiy mot-regeneny to rain fine. The plan on which 
these words are formed would lead us to derive the verbs 
mizzley mofteny muskey from misty Du. moty 01^. mmky dust, 
sweepings, respectively, but the analogy of E. drizzley Sc. 
drmhy fragments, atoms, from Dan. draasCy to fall with a 
paltering noise, is in favour of a connection with FI. D. mus- 
seluy musterny ON. muskruy to murmur, whisper ; Swiss mus- 
scTy a gentle rustling. 

Heat. Fr. mothcy a little earthen fortress, or strong house 
built on a hill ; mottey a clod, lump of earth ; also a little hill, 
a fit seat, for a fort or strong house, also such a fort. — Cot. 
MotCy i»dyke, embankment, causey. — Koquef. It. motay a 
moat about a house. — FI. As in Ditch and Dike the same 
name is given to a bank of earth and the hollow out of which 
it is dug, so it seems that moat signified first the mound of 
earth on which a fort was raised, and then the sur> 
rounding ditch from whence Ihe earth had been taken. Mid. 
Xiat. motay a hill or mound on which a fort was built, or the 
fort itself. **Motam altissimam sive dimjonem eminentem 
in munitionis signum firmavit, et in aggerem coacervavit.’^ — 
Lambertus Ardensis in Due. ** Mos cst ditioribus quibusque 
hujus regionis — eo quod maxime inimicitiis vacare soleant 
excrcendis — terrse aggerem quantoe prsDvalent celsitudinis 
congerere, eique fossam quam latd patentem — circumfodere, 
et supremam aggeris crepidinem, vallo ex lig^s tabulatis — 
vice mu^ circummunire, tunibusque — per gyrum depositis 
— domum, vel quae omnia despiciat arcem in medio sodificare.** 
— Johannes de Gollemedio in Duo. **Le motte de mon 
manoir de Caieux et les fosses entour.** — Chart..A. d. 1329, in 
Carp. “ Suns raparelicr motte ne fosses.** — Chart. a.d. 1292 
ibid. 

To Moan. AS. numany OE. to mean, mene. Swab, maunefiy 
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to speak with the mouth nearly shut } mauwtmt to speak in 
a whining tone. 

Mob. Contracted from mobile tndgmf the giddy multitude. 

Fall from their soverei^’s side to court the mobile, 

O London, London, where’s thy loyalty P — DUrfey in Nares. 

Dryden sometimes uses mobile, and mentions the contracted 
mob as a novelty. 

Yet to gratify the barbarous part of my audience I gave them a short 
rabble scene, because the mob (as they call them) are represented by 
Plutarch and Polybius with the same character of baseness and cowardice 
as are here described. — ^Pref. to Cleomenes, 1692. 

Mob^)ap. Mob, a woman^s nightcap. — ^B. To mob, nwb, 
moble, mobble, to muffle up. 

' The moon doth mobble up herself. — Shirley in Nares. 

Their heads and faces are mobbed in fine linen that no more is seen 
of them than their eyes. — Sandys’ Travels $ ibid. * 

ODu. nioppen, to wrap up. ** Omte gaan bemopt om 't^ooft,** 
to go muffled up about the head.— Weiland. To nup, to 
muffle up. — ^Hal. Du. mop^mute, a muffling cap; FI. D. 
mopp, a woman’s cap. *The radical signification seems to be 
a bundle ; to mab or mobble is to make a bundle of oneself, to 
wrap oneself up. See Mop. 

To Mock. The radical image is the muttering sounds made 
by a person out of temper, represented by the syllable mok or 
muk, which thus becomes a root in the formation of words 
signifying displeasure and the .gestures which expr^ it, 
making mouths, deriding, mocking. G-. mucken, to make a 
sound as if one was beginning to speak but breaks off again 
immediately, the lowest articulate sound, which sound is 
called muck or mudea. Hence mucken, to make mouths at 
one, look surly or gruff, show one’s ill-will by a surl^ silence, 
pouting out one’s lips, &c. — Huttn. PI. D. mukken, to make 
faces, look sour — Schutze ; Milan, moccola, to mutter, grum- 
ble ; moccA, to make faces ; Du. mocken, buccam ducere sive 
movere. — Kil. Sp. mucoa, a grimace ; It. mocca, a mocking 
or apish mouth. — ^FL Esthou. lips, .snout, mouth. 

veil. n. 2 B t 
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Making mouths is the first expression of displeasure and de- 
fiance to which tho child has resort. Gr. (uokosm mockery; 
/jutiKi^dOt to mock. Fr. se tnoquer de^ to deride. 

Modder. See Mauther. 

Mode. This word has doubtless come to us from Lat. 
modus, Fr. mode, manner, fashion, way, means, but it is 
developed independently in Gad. modh, manner, method, 
breeding; ON. m6t, type, manner. The ultimate explana- 
tion is to be foimd in the Finnish dialects. Lap. muoto, face, 
countenance, likeness, image ; Fin. muoto, appearance, form, 
mode, or manner ; monella muodolla, in many modes ; 7 uonen- 
muotainen, multiform ; Magy. 9n6d, method, manner. See 
Meet. 

ModeL Fr. module. It. modello, a mould or pattern, the 
measure or bigness of a thing ; OHG. modul, Lat. modulus, 
dim. of modus, a measure. 

Mohair. Fr. moire, mouaire, G. mohr, sort of camlet. 

Moidered. Confused, distracted, over-worked. From 
mauder, to mumble, maunder, to mutter, wander in talking, 
moithered is one who is confused or iftade to speak confusedly 
by over-work or the like. Compare Maddle, Maze. OHG. 
maudem, murmurare, mussitare. — Gl. in Schmell. 

Moiety. Lat. medietas, Prov. meitad, Fr. moitiS, half. 

To Moil. 1. To daub with dirt. — B. Properly to wet, 

the senses of wetting and dirtying being closely connected. 

A monk that took the spryngill with a manly chere, 

And, as the manere is, moilid all th^ patis 
Everich after othir. — ^Pardoner and .Tapster. 

It. molU, soft, wet ; mollare, to soak, moisten, spften ; Cat. 
mulyar, Fr. mouiller, to wet. 

2. To drudge ; perhaps only a; secondary application from 
the laborious efforts of one Struggling through wet and mud. 

A simple soul much like myself did once a serpent find, 

Which (almost dead with cold) lay motling in the mire. 

Gascoigne in R. 

But it may be from Castrais mal, a forge-hammer ; maUha, 
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to forge, to fonn by hammering, and figurati^dy, to work 
laborioualy. To hammer, to work or labour. — Hal. 

Moist. Fr. moiate, moite, Limousin momti, Grisons muoat, 
Milan, moiac, Brot. nu>u4%, W. mwyd, wet, damp ; Lim. moua- 
tUmr, sweat; mouatidza, to sweat; Sw. mwt, juice, sap, 
moisture ; Lat. muatum, juice of grapes. 

Mole. 1. G. mahl, a stain, spot, mark. AS. Cristes mal, 
the. sign of the cross. Sc. mail, a spot in cloth, especially one 
caused by iron ; an ime~mail, in B. corruptly iron-mold. 

Thy best cote Haukyn 

Hath many moUa and spottes, it must be washed. — ^P. P. 

Sw. a mark, also speech, language, case, business, affiiir, 
and it is probable that these senses, apparently so unlike, are 
both to be ultimately traced to the act of dabbling in wet and 
dirt. To nutvol is still provincially used in the latter sense ; 
to make dirty, to cover with dirt. 

When persons are walking along a muddy road they will say, what 
mafclinff work it is ; and at their journey's end their friends will say of 
them, they are quite tnawled up. — ^Lincolnshire Gl. in HaL 

In this sense mavol is probably a contraction from a form 
maddle, identical with PI. D. maddem, to dabble in wet and 
mud. — Danneil. Closely allied forms are PI. D. matachen, 
to dabble; matach, sloppy mud of the streets — Danneil; 
Swab, nwtzen, to dabble in wet, to daub with colours ; ver- 
motzen, to wet and diriy 1 Sc. amot, amad, a stain, amottered, 
dirtied. 

We have already more than once had occasion to remark 
the frequency with which forms representing in the first in- 
stance the agitation of liquids are applied to the sound of 
tattling or talking. ' In this way are connected G. waachen, 
to wash, and waachen, to tattle ; PI. D. pladem, to paddle, 
pladdrig, watery, and G. platM&rn, to babble, tattle ; Dan. 
pdadd&r, mud, slush, and also jabber, babble. In the same 
way, from motzen, matachen, maddem, to dabble, may be ex- 
plained Bav. fnaizen, achn^tzen, achtmdem, to speak, to tattle, 

2 B 3, 
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Westerwald maUchery a babbler ; while a parallel form, mad- 
deln, to ^bblo (from whence I have supposed E. matol to be 
derived), would account for Swiss maddelen, to tattle, E. mad- 
dlcy to rave, and thence (throwing aside the specialty of idle 
or excessive talking, as in Gr. KaXtiv, to speak, compared with 
£av. lallen, to chatter, or Gr. <l>paCo> compared with E. prate) 
Goth. matKljariy AS. niqtheliany to speak; mathel, gemathely 
discourse, council, assembly; OHG. mahaly concio, pactio, 
foedus ; ON. mal, speech, judicial proceeding. See Meal. 

Mole, 2, Mould'Warp. G. maultoerfy from his habit of cast- 
ing up little hillocks of mould or earth; AS. toeorpariy G. 
toerferiy to cast. Du. wo/, a mole ; molen-wet'fy a molc-cast or 
mole-hill. 

Monday. Moon-day, dies Lunm. 

Money. Fr. monnaie, Lat. moneta. 

Monger. ON. manguy to chaffer, to trade; mangariy a 
dealer, a money-changer ; Du. mangheleny manglteren, to ex- 
change merchandise, to trade ; manghery magghevy an ex- 
changer of wares ; Swiss Tnangehiy mhnkelny to swap, exchange; 
mangeier, mankeler, G. maklery a broker. 

The derivation ft'om mengeny to mingle, does not give a 
very satisfactory account of the word. We should be more 
disposed, with Staldcr, to regard it as a nasalized form of G. 
maklery a broker, although such a supposition would carry up 
the latter word to a high antiquity through the Lat. mango, 
a dealer. See Broker. .. 

Mongrel. It. mongrellino, of mixed breed. Du. menghen, 
to mingle, with the termination rel, as in pickerel, a small 
pike. .. 

Monk. G. numchy Lat. monachtie, Gr. ixovaxps, solitary, a 
monk ; iMvuxia, solitary life, from fiovos, alone. 

Monkey. Bret, mouna, mbunikg, female ape.'—Iiegon. in 
y. marmouz. It. mona, monna (for Madonna, my lady P), a 
nickname for a mean, poor, or old woman, as we say Gammer 
or Goody such a one, also for a mqpkey, an ape, or a cat, as 
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we say, Jack, Pug, or Puss. — FL Sp. monoy monoy monkey. 
It. also moiiinay monicchWy monkey. 

Monsoon. Periodical winds on tho coast of India. Fr. 
nwnsoHy motmon, Ptg. mongao. 

Month. See Moon. 

Mood. 1. Du. moed, G. muthy OIT. m6dry spirit, courage, 
disposition of mind. 

2. Lat. modusy in grammar, a certain form of inflection 
indicating the mode or manner in which tho meaning of the 
verb is presented to the hearer. 

Moon, Month. Goth, menay ON. manay G. mondy Gr. 
lAtjvrjy Lith. mentty menesisy tho moon ; Lith. menesis, Lat. 
mensia, Gr. ixrjv, G. monaty a month, the period of the moon’s 
revolution. 

Moor. 1. Lat. Maurusy an inhabitant of the eastern part of 
Africa. From Gr. iiavposy black. Nigri manus ossea Mauri. 
Et Mauri celeres et Mauro ohscurior Indus. — Juvenal. 
Mavpoot to darken, blind, make dim or obscure. Mod. Gr. 
fiavpos, black, brown; pavpovm, to blacken, to stain; Boh. 
maury N. mar, coal-dust ; Boh. maureky a grey cat ; maa- 
rowyy grey ; Du. moor, a black or bay diorse — Kil. ; Serv. 
moTy dark blue. Probably moruniy a mulberry, has its name 
from its dark colour. 

2. Morass. ON. m6r, peat, turf, heath, moor ; myW, a 
marsh, fen. Probably from the black colour which is so 
marked a characteristic of peat and peaty soils. Du. moer, 
mooTy palus bituminosa et nigra. — ^Eil. Then, as peat is only 
formed in swampy, marshy places, moor, a maish, fen ; 
moeraachy Dan. moradSy a morass. word is also 

written maeraach — Elil., and thus becomes confounded with 
Fr. maroMy E. marahy from a wholly different root, shown in 
Fr. marcy E. fUMrey a standing *water, Prov. Dan. mars, a 
fen, moor. 

To Moor. Du. marreny mareny to tie; to moor; Fr. 
amarreTy maror, to moor. . See Marl. 

Moot AS. nwty gemot, an assembly ; mot^ern, mot-huay a 
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meeting'place, moot -hall ; motany to cite before the moot or 
court of justice; £. to moot, to discuss a question as in a 
court of justice ; moot-point, a doubtful point, a point which 
admits of being mooted or argued on opposite sides. AS* 
gemot, meeting, assembly, council, deliberation. Witena- 
gemot, the assembly of wise men, or great council of the 
Saxon Kings. Sec Mee^. 

Mop. Properly a bunch of clouts. It. pannatore, a maul- 
kin, a map of rags or clouts to rub withal. — FI. Lat. mappa, 
a napkin, was doubtless the same word, and in the W. of 
England mop is a napkin, also a tuft of g^rass. Gael, mob, 
mob, a tuft, tassel, mop; mobaeh, tufty, shaggy; maibean, 
moibean, moibeal, a bimch, cluster, tuft, mop, bosom. It is 
essentially the same word with E. hob, a tassel, or dangling 
bimeh ; Gael, bahag, bahan, a tassel, or cluster. 

Mop is also used for a doll, a bunch of clouts, whence 
moppet, a term of endearment for a child. 

To Mop and Mow. To gibber and make faces. To mop is 
a parallel form of precisely the same origin and signification 
as mock. Ihi. moppen, FI. D. mupsen, to mutter, grumble, 
be out of temper ; tiwiss mupfen, to wry the face, to deride ; 
Gael, moibleadh, mumbling ; Bav. muffen, to mutter, grum- 
ble, hang the mouth ; Ilouchi, moufeter, to move the lips ; 
Du. maffelen, moffekn, buccas movero. — Kil. 

Swiss mauen, mauwen, to chew ; mattel, muhel, a sour face ; 
muhelen, to make a sour face ; Fr. faire la motie, to make a 
moe or moto, to show ill-temper by, thrusting out the lips. 
Faire la moue arm harengiirea, to stand on the pillory; 
Milan. /a. mocca al sfi, Fr. morguer U del, to ma]te &ces at 
the sun or sky, to be hanged. 

To Mope. To be silent, inactive, and diq>irited. From 
£. mop, Du. moppen, to make wry faces, hang the lip, pout, 
sulk. In the mepe, sulky. — Hal. The senses of being out of * 
temper and out of spirits closely border on each other, and 
are manifested by similar behaviour. Mopdeal, low-spirited. 
— ^Hal. Swiss modem (originally, like moppen, signifying 
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to mutter), is used in the senses of looking sour, out of tem- 
per, of moping like moulting fowls ; muderlen, to go about in 
a half sleepy, troubled way. 

** Nor shalt thou not tht^reof be reckoned the more tMMpt 
and fool, but the more wise.** — ^Vives in R. Prov. E. a 
fool, maupSf a silly fellow ; Du. maf, fatigued, dull, lazy. 
Jemand voor het maffe houdeny to make a laughing-stock of 
one. 

Horass. See Moor 2. 

More, Host. AS. nm, more; Hubs the may so much the 
more ; nui tIumnBy rather than ; naefre may never more, never 
again. Moray greater, more. Du. meery meesty moor, most. 
Gael, moy mdr, mbidy great, many, much ; mbraichy to en- 
large ; mby greater, greatest ; W. mavoTy much, mwyy g^reater, 
more ; mwyafy greatest, most ; Sp. may, much, very ; Bret. 
muiy muiodhy more, most. * 

More. Boot of a tree or herb. To morcy to grub up by 
the root. Layamon, speaking of people driven to the woods, 
says: 

Hii leoueden bi wortes 
And bi many wedes, 

Bi mores and bi rotes. 

Devonshire more, a turnip. G. mbhrcy carrot. 

Morion. Fr., Sp. morriony It. 'fnorioney a kind of helmet, 
perhaps a Moorish helmet, as burganety a Burgundian one. 
Du. Mooriaany a Moor. 

Morkin. A wild beast found dead, carrion ; 

Could he not sacrifice 
Some sorry morkin that unbidden. dies, 

, Or meagre heifer, or some -rotten eure. 

Bp. Hall in B. 

Boh. mreluty mrsstna, carcase, carrion, hmice an old worn-out 
horse ; mrchawy, canion-like, rotten, bad ; ON. morkinny 
''rotten, morTmOy to rot; Serv. mrtzinat a oaroase; mr^sta, 
Lat. morticimtSy cattle dead of itself ; Serv. mrtav, dead ; 
mrtatzy wrtzuy corpse ; mriye^y mretiy to die. 

Morning, Morrow. Ch>th. mauitffimy G. morgen^ ON. mor- 
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gwHy morn. Written morouming in Capgr. Chron. 46. Tho 
radical meaning is probably the time at which the sky be- 
comes grey. The grey of the morning is a frequent ex- 
pression for early dawn. Walach. murguy grey; murgitUy 
twilight; murgesce, it becomes dark, advesperascit, incipit 
crepusculum. Lang, mourghey black, dressed in black ; Serv. 
murgasiy olive-coloured. On this principle Galla bora, to bo 
grey, signifies also to dawn ; bora, grey, thick, dirty ; boru, 
the morning, to-morrow, agreeing in a remarkable manner 
with W. boreUy morning, boreuo, to dawn. Galla borun 
dimadiy it dawns, literally, the grey becomes red. 

And now like lobster boiled, the mom 
From gray to red began to turn. 

Morphew. It. morfea, morfla, Fr. morfee. 

Morse. The walrus or sea-horse. Russ, morj, (Fr.y). 

Morsel.' A mouthful. Fr. mor^eau. It. morso, morselh, from 
mordere, to bite, as the equivalent £. bit from bite. See Mortar. 

Mort. A great quantity ; murth, an abundance. — ^B. 
ON. margty neuter of margr, much; mart (adv.), much. 
Mergdy copia, multitudo. — Gudm. 

Mortar. 1. A vessel to pound in. Lat. mortarixim, Fr. 
mortier. It. mortaro, G. morser. PL D. mart, what is crushed 
or groimd ; murten* to crush, to mash ; Bav. dermiXTsen, der-‘ 
murachen, to pound, grind ; gemurael, crushed stone. Mursell, 
minutal, est quidam cibus. — Gl. in Schipeller. Fin. murtaa, 
to break ; murto, things broken ; murska, crushed, broken to 
pieces ; murakata, to crush ; Fsthon. murdma, to break. Lat. 
mordere is to break with the teeth, to bite. 

2. Morter, the cement made of lime and sand. Ijat. mar- 

r; 

tarium, Fr. mortier, G. mSrtel, is probably to be explained 
j&om the materials being pounded up together. ** In Greece 
they have a cast by themselvra, to temper and beat in morters 
the mortar made of Ume and sand, wherewith they mean to * 
parget and cover their walls, with a gpreat wooden pestill.**— -> 
Holland's Pliny in R. Du. mortel, gravel, brick-dust; te 
mortel alacm, te beat to piec^ ; mortelen, to fall to pieces. 
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Kortgage. Fr. nwrty dead, and gage^ pledge. A pledge 
of lands to be property of the creditor for ever if the 
money is not paid on a certain day. See Mortmain. 

Mortise. Fr. mortaise, a notch cut in one piece of wood to 
receive the tenon, or projection by which another piece is 
made to hold it. Probably from Lat. mordere, to’ bite, as 
morsus is applied to the thing or place in which a buckle, 
javelin, knife, &c., sticks. Morsus rohoris — Virg., the cleft 
of the tree in which the javelin of .d^neas had lodged. 

Mortmain. Fr. nwrt, dead, and main, hand. The transfer 
of property to a corporation, a hand which can never part 
with it again. 

Mosaick. Mid. Lat. musmum, musivum, niositmm, jnusatcum, 
or mosatcum opus, inlaid work of figures formed by small 
coloured pieces of glass. Tho origin of the name un> 
known. 

Moskered. Decayed, reduced to dust. ON. mask, chaff, 
dust ; N. mask, chips, saw-dust ; musk, dust, smoke ; Gael. 
mosgain, musty, rotten, carious. 

Moss. Fr. mousse. It. musco, muscio, Lat. muscus, G. moos, 
moss ; Du. mos, mosch, Sp. moho, moss, mould ; mohoso, 
mouldy, mossy ; Pol. mech, Magy. moh, moss. 

ON. mosi, G. moos, are also used, as F. moss, for moss- 
grown, swampy, or moory places. Monau-moos, Erdinger- 
moos, tracts of suoh^land in Bavaria. 

Most. See More. 

MotOj^ A meeting. See Moot. 

Mote. A particle of dust. ON. mod, chaff, offal of hay ; 
moda, di|st ; moda er i lepii, the air is thick with dust, full of 
motes ; Du. mot, dust of wood or peat, sweepings ; mot~gat, 
mot-hok, dust-hole ; Boh. metu, mesti, to sweep, sweep away ; 
Lith. metu, mesti, to oast ; atmetalas, atmettas, atmotas, refuse, 
outcast; pamota, what is thrown away; Sp. mota, a nnall 
knot on doth, a bit of thread or flue sticking to clothes, a 
mote or small partide, a slight defect or fault. 

Moth. Du. mot, N. mott, moth, or wonR that consumes 
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clothes laid up from the air. We are led by analogy to sus- 
pect that this designation may be an ellipse for mot-worm, a 
worm that reduces cloth to mot or dust. Du. mot, dust, men- 
tioned in last article. Thus from Du. molm, dust of rotten 
wood, we have melm-worm, teredo, tinea, cossus, the insect by 
which the wood is consumed ; from Bav. mol (in inflection, 
meU>, melw), meal, powder, milhen, milwen, to reduce to 
powder {gemilhet sah, powdered salt), we have milhe, Du. 
meluwe, milwe, a mite or moth ; meluwen, to be worm-eaten. 
The same connection holds good between Du. m\(l, mohem, 
dust of rotten wood, molen, to decay — Kil., and N. mol, ON. 
molr, Pol. mol, a moth or mite. 

Mother. Sanscr. mdtar, Gr. fMjrrip, Lat. mater, Gael. 
inathair. Buss, mat, tnater, ON. modir. 

Mother, the dregs of vinegar, oil, wine, is the same word, 
though often erroneously referred to Du. modder, G. moder, 
mud. G. mutter. Boh. matka, mother, are both used for tho 
mother or dregs of vinegar ; Esthon. emma, mother, emma- 
kas, mother of vinegar. The expression seems to be taken 
from the process of distillation or of salt-making, whore the 
mother waters are the original source from which the spirits 
or tho salts are produced. The turbid residue is the mother 
after parting with the child, to which the process of manufac- 
ture has given birth. So in wine-making the crushed grapes 
are the wine in its mother’s womb, and when the two are 
separated in the process of fermentation the husks and stones 
are regarded as the eflete mother or matrix from whence the 
pure wine has been produced. When applied to s^iment 
subsequently forming in the liquid the mother is regarded as 
part of the original stock, or parent substance, which has up 
to that time been retained in solution. 

Mofl^. Dappled, covered with spots of a diffeimit colour. 
W. yamot, a patch, a spot ; yamotio, to mottle ; 0£. amottred, 
bedaubed, dirtied ; Bohem. matlati, to smear, daub, scribble. 
In the same way a dappled surface* is one covered with daha 
of different colour. The radicsal image is the same Jn both 
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cases, and is sLown in E. dahhUt Swab, motzeny FI. D. maU 
schen, to paddle in the wet and dirt. See Maul. 

From the same root Fr. matteU^ clotted, curdled; ciM 
mattonne, a curdled or mottled sky ; matteSf curds or clots ; 
mottef a clod, a dab of earth. 

Motto. It. mottOy a word, but commonly used for a motto, 
a brief, a posy, or any short saying on a shield, in a ring, &c. 
— ^Fl. The slight indistinct sounds involuntarily made by 
opening the mouth are represented in different dialects by 
the syllables muty mucky mumy fiv, ypv, gnyy kuk, tot. Hence 
Eat. mutircy to utter a slight sotmd; ne mutire quidetUy Gr. 
fwCeiv fJLTire ypvCetVt not to open one’s mouth, to be perfectly 
sHent ; G. muckeriy to make a slight soimd ; nicht muck aageriy 
not to say a single word. — Kilttn. The equivalent phrase in 
Sp. is no decir chm ni musy in It. non dire motto ne totto. 
Hence mottOy Fr. moty a word, a single element of*speech. 

Mould. 1. Fr. moulcy Sp. moldCy a mould. The latter 
also, as It. modoloy a model. From Lat. modulus, dim. of 
rnoduSy form. 

2, Moulder. Properly, friable earth, garden soil, then 
earth in general. Flemish muly gemuly dust — Eil. ; Du. 
mulleuy to crumble (moulder) away, fall to pieces — Bomhoff ; 
PI. D. mull, loose earth, rubbish, and dust of other things; 
Goth, mulda, dust ; ON. mold, earth ; molda, to commit to 
earth, to bury ; molna, to moulder away, to fall away by bits ; 
melia, mokt, to crush, to break small ; molt, a crumb. 

With an s prefixed, Dan. smul, dust ; smule, a small par- 
ticle ; smule, smuldre, to crumble, moulder, sQioulder. 

3, Mouldy. From the connection between mouldiness 
and decay we are at first inclined to look for the deriva- 
tion in the idea of mouldering away. Sw. muU, mould, 
earth ; rnuUna, to moulder, crumble to dust, to rot, putrefy ; 
Bav. mUhen, milwen, to reduce to dust ; Du. rndwoen, to zot. 
— ^Eil. But in truth the name seems to be taken, as in many 
similar cases, from the fig*ure of a sour face expressing an ill 
condition of the mind, applied .to tixe signs of incipient cor- 
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ruption given by tbe musty smell of decaying* things. Thus 
we have G. mucken (properly to mutter), to look surly or 
^u£f, pout out one’s lips, scowl or frown, show ill-will or dis- 
pleasure by a surly silence. And figuratively es muekt mit 
der sache or die sache nmckty the thing has a secret fault or 
defect, cbmos to nought. — Kuttn. ; £av. tnauckeln, to smell 
close and musty. Du. moncken, nionckelen, to mutter, to look 
gloomy or sour ; Bav. maunken, munken, tnunkschen, to look 
sour, sulk, (of the weather) to lour, (of flesh) to smell ill, to 
be musty ; Henneberg munkerny to be musty. Sw. muggay to 
mumble ; Swiss muggelriy to mutter ; E. mug, an ugly (pro- 
perly a sour) face ; Dan. muggeriy sulky, also musty, mouldy. 
Bav. muffen, to mutter, grumble, to make a sour face, also to 
smell mouldy or musty ; PI. D. muffetiy to sulk, to smell or 
taste mouldy; It. mouldiness, mustiness. Bay. 

derriy to mutter, to sulk, or be out of humour, to lour, as 
gloomy weather ; Swiss mudem, to growl, to look troubled, 
to lour, mope ; G. moderriy to mould, to rot. The same train 
of thought is continued in Gr. ixvXXto, to mutter, /xvWaiveiv, 
to distort the mouth, to mock, or mftke mouths ; N. mulla, to 
mumble, speak low and unintelligibly ; Swiss mauetiy tuaii~ 
elen, to work the jaws ; maiiely muhel, a sour face ; mauelen, 
G. niaulen, PI. D. muulen, to make a sour face, hang the 
mouth ; Sw. mulen, sour-looking, gloomy, louring, overcast ; 
mulna, to cloud over; Dan. mulne, to become mouldy; muly 
mould, mouldiness. 

To Moult For inout, the I being introduced by the in- 
fluence of the u. 

When fethera of charyt6 beginnen to moute. — Hal. . 

Du. muiteriy G. matieen. See Mew. 

Mound. A hedge or bank, a rampart or fence.— B. 
Mounding is used in Warwickshire for paling, or any kind of 
fencing. In ordinary £. the application has been restricted 
to the sense of a raised bank of earth. The origin is AS., 
ON. mund, hand, flguratively applied to signify protection. 
AS. mundian, to protect ; mundbora, G. tormund, protector, 
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guardian ; rnUudel, a ward. Probably Lat. munire^ to fortify, 
protect ; numia, walls, considered as a means of safety and 
protection, are from the same root. 

To Honnt. From Fr. montt a hill, and val, a valley, d 
mont and d valy up and down respectively ; montery to rise 
up ; avalery to let or send down, to vail or make lower. 

Hountebank. A quack who moimted on a bench to vaunt 
his pretensions in the hearing of the crowd. So It. saltim- 
hancoy a mountebank, from aalirey saltarey to mount, and 
bancoy bench. 

To Mourn. Originally, to groan or murmur to oneself like 
a person in grief. ** Gemerc, to sob, to whoor or nwurn as 
a dove or turtle.** — Pr. Pm. Gael, matrgnichy to groan, sob, 
bewail ; Fr. nwrney dull, lowering, sad ; mairgncy woe ; Goth. 
maurnariy g-eptfAvav, to be troubled about ; OHG. momeriy to 
grieve ; Boh. mmetiy to whimper ; Walach. nwrmaire, mor- 
naire, Magy. morogni, Buss. mumuikat*y to mutter, grumble. 

Mouse. Gr. /xv9, Lat. musy ON. miiSy G. mam. It is 
singular that the name of so familiar an animal should not 
have been retained in the Bomance languages. 

Mouth. Goth, munthsy ON. munnry G. mundy Sc. mundsy 
the mouth; N. of F. munSy the face. — B. As most of the 
words signifying mouth and jaws are taken from the action 
of the jaws in muttering, jabbering, chewing, it is probable 
that the origin of munthay mouthy is shown in forms like Swiss 
munzeny to chew ; E. munchy to make a noise in chewing ; Lat. 
manderCy manducaroy to chew ; Gael, manntachy lisping, stam- 
mering ; G. mantacheriy to dabble in soft and wet things, to 
mash (the relation of which to the idea of chewing is seen in 
Walach. meatecarcy to mix, to chew) ; Magy. moncaolniy to 
squeeze, to mash ; Swiss manacheny mangaeheny Fr. manger y 
to eat ; to manchey to eat greedily — Palsgr. in Way ; to 
mungoy to eat greedily. — Bp. Eennet in Hal. 

To Mow. AS. mawany Du. maedeUy maeyeny G. maheny to 
mow; Lat. metere. See Meadow. 

Mow. AS. mucg, muga, a heap, stack, mow ; ON. mugr. 
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a row of hay, a multitude of people ; N. nma, muet a 

heap of hay; muga, to gather into heaps; mukka, a large 
heap ; It. milechiat Piedm. mugia, a heap. Apparently 
from N. mokttf Dan. muget to shovel away ; nioka i mold*at 
shovelled into the earth, buried ; moka ihopt to shovel toge- 
ther, to gather in masses ; moha Jios*ef to clean out the* cow- 
house ; O^. moka fl6ry to clean out the floor of the stable. N. 
mokstry mokingy what is shovelled together, a laborious work. 

Much, Mickle. ON. mtoky mingy N. mykjeny Dan. megen j 
ON. mikill (neuter mikit)y Goth, mtkils, Swiss michely Gr. 
fieya?, /xeyaXi}, Lat. magnaSy Sanscr. mahoy much, great. Sp. 
mucho is from multuSy as ^cheSy pap, pucJutdUy a j)Oultice, 
from pultU, 

Muck. 1. The cleansings of cattle stalls. N . mokdungjey 
mokkoky a muck-heap ; mok-sledoy a muck-sledge. From 
mokay to shovel, to cast aside with a shovel. Dan. mugCy to 
clear away the dung in stables. 

In the same way G. misty dung, seems to be from Boh. 
mestiy to sweep. 

2. Moist, wet. — ^B. ** All in a muck of sweat.” N. mauky 

moky liquid used in cooking, whether water, milk, or whey ; 
mbykjay to make thinner, add liquid to food. Boh. moky 
moisture, liquid ; moknautiy to be wet ; moc, urine ; mdUtiy 
to wet, soak, steep, to make water ; Lat. macerarcy * to soak. 
See to Buck. 

To Mucker. To hoard up. Commonly derived from AS. 
muegy It. mucchioy a heap ; mucchiarcy ammucchiarcy to heap 
up ; ammuchioy a heaping or hoarding up ; Grisons muschnay 
a heap ; muschnar danersy to heap up money. In spite of 
the plausibility of this derivation I believe however that the 
radical idea is the putting privily away, from G. mucky the 
slight, involuntary sound made by a person endeavouring to 
keep still, or absorbed in his own angry thoughts or griefii. 
Hence vmck or mug appears' as a root giving rise to a large 
number of words connected with the idea of concealment or 
privacy. N. % mugy i smug, secretly ; mugge, to do anjrthing 
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in secret ; Bouohi mugot, a hoMd ; Swiss, mauehen, to do any* 
thing, and especially to eat, in secret ; schmauchen (identical 
with E. smouch), to keep secret, to concealf to make away 
with privily; mauscheni mautschen^ to eat in private; Fr. 
musser, to conceal, to lurk ; ntuaaef Rouchi muche, a privy 
comer, a secret hoard; Bav. mauchen, a secret hoard of 
fruit or eatables, or even of money, or petty valuables ; PL D. 
(Lippe) rnUkt a provision of clothes, :tiimiture, &c. ; to haupe 
mUtkent to save up things of such a nature, to lay by — 
Deutsch. Mund. YI. 357 ; Swab, maucheln, maukcln, matt- 
kern, to conceal, go secretly to work ; mauke, place where 
children conceal their eatables ; Westerwald mautch, mutch, 
place where a person conceals his fruit to ripen. Bav. moger, 
goods scraped together, is exactly the form of the English 
word. 

Perhaps the two derivations may be reconciled by suppos- 
ing that It. mucchio. Orisons muachna, may originally have 
the meaning of Fr. mmse, a privy hoard. Rouchi muchner, 
to glean. But AS. mucg, a mow, seems to have a different 
origin. 

Mnoketer, Huokender. Sp. mocadero, a handkerchief; It. 
moccare, Fr. mouclter, to wipe the nose, to snuff the candle, 
from It. mocco, Lat. mucus, the snuff of a candle, the secre- 
tion of the nose. The origin is a representation by the sylla- 
ble muk or mok of the sound made by sniffing up the nose.. 
Hence Or. pvKnjp, the nose ; pvia, snivel, and fig^uratively the 
nozzle of a lamp. Gael, mtigach, snuffling, speaking through 
the nose; stntic, a nasal sound, a snivel; smug, snivel, 
phlegm I smugadair, a muckender or handkerchief ; smuig, a 
snout or ffica 

Mud. PL B. mudde, maede. It. mota, Esthon. mudda, 
motta. Fin. muta, mud ; Sw. modd, mud, and especially snow 
trod by cattle into slush. — Ihre. Prov. E. mudge, mud, dirt ; 
mudgelhf, trampled on, as straw by cattle. Bohem. mut, muk, 
muddy liquid, distillery wai^ ; mutny, thick, turbid ; mutiti, 
mgutiti, Russ, mutiti, to stir, •make thick ; Pol. mqcie, to 
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make thick or muddy, to embroil, confound ;■ metf mud, 

mire, dregs ; G. manachen, mantachent to stir in a wet or 
moist thing, tosfoul one*s hands with stirring in dirt, loam, 
mud, &c. — Kiittn. PI. D. matacKen, to paddle in slush; 
matach, patach, and quatacht the mud of the streets trodden 
up with^rain or half*melted snow. — ^Danneil. Swab, motsen^ 
to dabble and wet oneself with water, daub with colours. 

To Muddle, Muzsy. The radical image, as shown under 
Mud, is the dabbling in the wet. To muddley to root out with 
the bill, as geese and ducks do. — B. Thence to trouble, to 
make water turbid, and metaphorically to confuse the head 
like a person in drink. Muddled or muzzy with drink. 
Gomp. Pol. mqcicy to make thick or muddy, to embroil, con> 
foimd ; PI. D. muaaeln, to daub, dirty, work in a dirty man- 
ner ; Prov. Ban. moaaely confusion ; maaslcy to work in a 
slovenly nianner, to deal with a thing in a disorderly way ; 
at maaale kornety to tread down com like beasts trespassing ; 
at maaale penge aammeriy to scrape money together. By the 
same metaphor in a converse application wo speak of mud~ 
dling money away, wasting it in disorderly, tmprofitable 
expense. Dabbling in the wet is often taken as the type of 
inefficient, unskilful action. 

Muf^ 1, to Muffle. To mufficy to wrap up the mouth or 
face. — B. And by extension to wrap up in a more general 
sense. Du. moffely a winter glove or sleeve, a muff or warm 
wrap for the hands. 

It is exceedingly difficult to say decidedly whether the 
verb to muffle is directly from Fr. mufsy the snout or muzzle, 
mouffley the chaps — Trevoux (as to muzzhy to bind the snout, 
from the substantive muzzy ) ; or whether the name is not 
taken from causing the person muffled up to muffley or speak 
indistinctly. To muffley to stutter, or speak unintelligibly-*^ 
B., to muffy muffley to speak indistinctly ; to maffloy to stam- 
mer, to mumble. — Hal. Du. maffeleny moffeleny Bouchi 
moufetery to move the jaws or lips. It is in favour of the 
last explanation that Swab, mummel was ,a muffler of white 
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linon coTering the face up to the eyes ; tnummelny to mum- 
ble, to^speak unintelligibly. But whichever be the true ac- 
coimt of the matter the ultimate origin is the same, as Fr. 
mufley moufiey like so many other names of the mouth and 
face, are from the muttering SQimds made by the a^tiop of the 
jaws, expressed by forms like those above-mentioned. See 
Muzzle. 

2. A fool.—Nares. A stupid fellow. — ^Hal. Du. mafy 
dull, lazy, or what makes one so, (of the weather) sultry. 
Jemand voor het mqfje houderty to make a fool of one. Prov. £. 
mafflingy a simpleton, from maffle, to stammer, and peihaps a 
mvffm&y in the same way form mu£P, muffle, to speak- in- 
distinctly. 

Hug. 1. An earthen cup. OG. rnigUy fiala; magehy 
nmgelkly magolJay niakhoUeiny Swiss mayely Milan mi^loy a cup ; 
Orisons majoluy migiolay earthenware ; It. inaiolicay orna- 
mental earthenware, supposed to be so named from having 
originally been made in Majorca ; but a theory of this kind 
is so frequent a resource in etymology that it is always neces- 
sary to sift the historical evidence of the article having been 
actually produced at the place from whence it is supposed to 
be named. It seems to me more probable that majolica was 
derived from the OG. magelcy a mug, than the converse. 
Westerwald makeCy mhekeSy is" what is called in the North of 
Fngland a mugger y a hawker of pottery. 

2. An ugly face. It. moccay a mocking or apish mouth ; 
Esthon. moky snout, mouth, lips ; Gael, smutg, a snout, a face 
in ridicule. Like many depreciatory terms for mouth and 
face deri^d from the muttering sounds of a person out of 
temper. Swiss muggelhy to mutter ; muggetCy a mouthful ; 
Sw. mugga, to mumble; Don. muggen, sulky. Bee Mock, 
Muzzle. 

Huggy. Close and damp ; to muggle^ to diuzle ‘^th rain ; 
mugy a fog or mist.-^Hal. ON. muggay dark, thick weather ; 
Bret, mougoy to stifle, to extinguish; mouguz, stifling; TV. 
mwgy smoke; QaeL^muig, smothbr, quench, become gloomy, 

VOIi. II. 2 *F 
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misty, or dark, and as a nonn, a frown, surliness, gloom, 
cloudiness, darkness. The radical idea is probably shbwn in 
Gael, tnugach, snuffling, speaking through the nose, and 
thence, as speaking in such a tone is (in children especially) 
a sign (>f discontent and anger, sullen, gloomy, cloudy. Dan. 
mukkef to mutter, grumble ; muggen^ sulky ; Exmoor inttg- 
gardy sullen, displeased.— Hal. The application of terms 
signifying frowning or sullen of countenance to dark and 
cloudy weather is very common. 

Thus gloom is used to signify either a frown or the dark- 
ness of the air ; jbo loury properly to frown, expresses the 
threatening aspect of a cloudy sky. Du. monckeny to mutter, 
to frown, to lour ; monckende opsichty a louring look ; monck- 
ende weder, covered or cloudy weather ; monckende koleuy 
ashes burning covertly. In the last example is seen the pas- 
sage to the sense of quenching or stifling. 

Mulatto. Sp. mulatOy the issue of black and white parents. 
From muley the produce of a horse and ass. 

Mulberry. G. maulheevy Patois do Berri molloy Sw. mul- 
haeTy Du. moerbesie, the berry ; OHG. murhoumay mawrponmy 
the tree ; from Lat. morusy Gr. fAopoSy probably so called from 
the dark purple of the fruit. It is remarkable however that 
closely resembling forms (Lap. muorjey Esthon., Wotiak 
mul%) arc found in many of the Finnic languages in the sense 
of berry, fruit. • 

Mulch. Straw half rotten ; PI. D. mohchy Bav. molschcfy 
objectionably soft, soft through decay,!' molzety soft, clammy, 
sloppy, as thawing snow or ill-dressed food ; AS. mohnady 
decayed ; Manx molhy macerate, rot ; Bav. mulferny to wear 
down to molm or dust. Das alte strb im strbsack ist alles der~ 
mulferty ist ein lauteres gemulfery is mere mulch. See Mellow. 

Mulled Ale or Wine. Ale sweetened and spiced, derived by 
W^ay from mully powder, dust, the spice being gprated into it. 
But the true meaning seems to be a beverage such as was 
given at funerals ; So. mutde-metey a funeral banquet ; OE. 
moldale, molds afo, potatid funerosa — Pr. Pm., jfVom ON. 
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nwMat to commit to mould, or to bury. At ausa Uk tmlduy to 
sprinkle the corpse with mould ; Fris. prenghen ter moudm^ 
to bring to mould, i. e. to bury ; Sc. under the moolst in the 
grave. 

Mnllar. Fr. mollettet a stone used by painters and ,japothe- 
caries for g^rinding colours ; moullewr^ a grinder. — Cot. PI. D. 
mullen, ON. to rub down, to reduce to powder. 

Mullein. Fr. mouleine, molaincj G. nioUen-lcraut, niotten~ 
eame, a plant of which the seeds were considered good against 
moths in clothes. Moth~mullen (verbascum blattaria) herbe 
aux mites. — Sherwood. Dan. mdl, Boh.^mo/, a moth; G. 
milhe, a mite. 

Mullet. A dve-pointed star in heraldry. Fr. molUttet 
molette, the rowel of a spur, also a name technically given to 
a littlo pulley or wheel used for certain purpose^. Milan. 
moletta, a grindstone. 

Mullion, Munnion. The short upright bars which divide 
the several lights in a window-frame. — B. It. mugnone, a 
carpenter’s munnion or trunnion. — FI. Sp. tnuJtoUf Fr. moig~ 
non, the stvimp of an arm or leg ; tnoignon dee ailee, the 
pinion of a wing. The munnion or mullion of a window is 
tho stump of the division before it breaks off into the tracery 
of tho window. It. moncone, a stump. 

Mullock. Bubbish. 

The muliok on an hepe ysweped was 
And on the flore yeast a caneyas, 

And all fMs muliok in a sive ythrowe. — Chaucer. 

PI. D. mullen, to rub to mull or dust ; Bav. mVdlen, to rub to 
pieces; gemiUl, rubbish. See Mulch. Peat-mull, tho dust 
and fragments of peat; mulled-bread, oaten bread broken 
into crumbs. — Brocket. See Mould, 2. 

Mum. 1. G. mumme, a thick, strong beer brewed at Bruns- 
wick. ** Cerevisia quam mamam aut mocum ridicule appel- 
lant pro potu homines hujus loci utuntur.” — Leibnitz Script. 
Brunsvio. in Adelung. Prov. Dan. mcem, mash for beer, 
wash for brandy ; meemtne, to mAsh for beer ; mcem-har, fer- 

2 F 2 
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menting vessel ; Basque mamay drink in childr^’s language; 
Bav. mampfy thick soup ; mampfeny to eat Vith full mouth. 

2. The sound made with the lips closed ; the least articu- 
late sound that a perifon can make. 

Thw mygt bet mete the mist on Malveme hulles 

Than gete a »t<M» of hure mouth til moneye be hem shewid. — ^P. P. 

Hence mumy like hist or whisty was used as enjoining silence ; 
not a mum ! 

When men cry mumy and keep such silence. — Gascoigne in R. 

— And gave on me a glum, 

There was amo|iig them no word than but mum. — Skelton. 
Mummyn as they that noght speke, mutio. — Pr. Pm. 

To Mumble. PI. D. mttmmelny to make the sound mumy 
mumy in eating or speaking, to chew like toothless people, to 
speak indistinctly. — Danneil. Du. mommeleUy mompelerty 
O]^. mumltty Mod. Gr. to mutter; Bav. memmeltiy 

memmezeUy mummelny mumpfeuy mumpfelny to move the lips 
rapidly in chewing like a rabbit, to mutter, mumble. Mump- 
fely the mouth ; einen mumpfeln, to hit one on tho mouth.. 

Mum-ohanoe. Originally a game of dice by mummers or 
maskers, from Fr. chanccy a chance or hazard, a game of 
chance ; Swab, schanzy a venture, a cast at dice. Momm- 
hantscy alea larvatorum. — Hil. Mummschanz schlageriy per- 
sonatum aleatorios nummos ponere, iis positis lacesscre collus- 
orem, a masker to lay down stakes at dice and then challenge 
an opponent. — Vocab. a. d. 1618 in Schmcller. Fr. mommoriy 
a troop of mummers, a visard or mask, also a set at dice by a 
mummer. — Cot. Momony a challenge to a throw at dice 
made by a masker, aleatorium et silens certamen.-^Trevoux. 
The requisition of silence gave the word the appearance, in 
English, of being derived from mumy silent. 

And for mumehanee howe’er the chance do fall 
You must be mum for fear of spoiling all. 

Madiiavel’s Dogg. in Nares. 
To play mumehanee then became a proverbial expresnon for 
keeping silence. 
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Mummers. . Maskers, performers of a rude kind of masque 
or scenic representation ; murntnery, ill-managed acting, mas- 
querading, buffoonory; Fr. mommeur. It. momfneo, one that 
goes a-mumming ; mommearef to mum — FL ; Du. momme^ 
G. mumme, a masker, a mask. Du. mommet G. mummel, are 
also a ghost, a bugbear ; Basque maniu, a hobgoblin, bug- 
bear, and as a verb, to mask oneself in a hideous manner. — 
Salaberry. The same connection of ideas is seen in Dat. 
laroa^ a mask, a ghost or goblin. 

The foundation of this connection is laid in infancy, when 
the nurse terrifies the infant by covering her face and making 
a roaring noise represented by the syllables Bo, Bau, "Wau, 
Mum. It. far bau ban, to terrify children, covering the face. 
— La Crusca. Sometimes the nurse turns this means of pro- 
ducing terror to sport, covering her face with a handkerchief 
when she cries Bo ! or Mum ! and then removing the terror 
of the infant by displaying her face, when she cries Peep ! 
or some equivalent word. Such is the game of Bo-peep^ 
Peep-po, Sc. Keek-bo, PI. D. Kiekebu, Mumm-kiek, Mumm- 
mumm spielen, Blinde-mmnm spielen. The object of terror 
presented to the mind of the infant by the masked nurse is 
the primitive type of a bugbear, and is named from the terri- 
fying cry. It. bau, bau-bau, W. bw, G. wau-toau, mummel, 
mumme. Gr. popfica ! a cry to frighten children with ; Mop/ue ! 
baKvet iwos. Bo ! the horse bites ; poppLos, poppuoros, frightful. 
Moppto, 6 ripeis pLoppat if>apev,To ff>o^€pov rois 7raibiois.-—lS.esych.. 
It. haucco, a bugbear, a woman’s mask or muffler ; bauccare, 
to play bo-peep, to scare children, to mask or muffle. — ^Fl. 
Hence th^ application of the name of mumming to a masked 
entertaiment. 

In illustration of the universality of the principles on which 
language is formed, Adelung mentions that among the Mra- 
dingoes in Africa the wives are kept in order by a device 
similar to that by which children are terrified in Europe. A 
fearfully disguised man with a loud noise threatens to devour 
the disobedient wife, and from tHe sounds which ho utters is 
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called Mumho-Jumbot substantially identical witK the G. «#«;»•• 
mel. 

To Miuiip. To bite the lip like a rabbit, to beg ; mumper^ 
a genteel beggar. — B. Sc. mump, to speak indistinctly, and 
figuratiyely to hint at. The word fundamentally represents 
an audible action of the jaws, and hence cither chewing, 
muttering, or making faces. ON. mumpa, to cat voraciously ; 
Swiss mumpfein, to cat Mrith full mouth ; Bav. nmmpfen, 
mumpj^ln, to mumble, chew ; die mumpfel, the mouth. From 
making faces we pass to the notion of trioks, gestures, 
assumed for the purpose of exciting pity or the like. Mumpa 
or motces, monnoie de singe — Sherwood. Morgue, a saddcn> 
ed look, the mumping aspect of one who would seem graver 
than he is.^* — Cot. Du. mompen, to cheat, to trick. — BomhoflP. 

ICtuhps. PI. D. mumms, swelling of the glands of the neck. 
Probably from the mieasy action of the jaws which it produces. 

Mur. A cold in the head. Fr. moure, snout, muzzle; 
mournea, the mumps ; morfondre {moure-fondre), to take cold, 
from the running at the nose ; fondre, to melt away. 

To Harder. Goth, mauthrjan, G. morden, to slay; Fr. 
meurtre, a homicide ; ON. mord, a privy slaying, concealment; 
i mordi, secretly ; mord-Jarn, a dagger. Bohem. mord, 
slaughter ; mordoxoati, to slay, may be borrowed. 

It is di£S[cult to speak positively os to the radical significa- 
tion, whether the word bo connected with forms like Lat. 
tnori-, death, Bohem. mtwy, dead, mrtwiti, to kill, mriti, Lat. 
mori, to die, and thus signify simply putting to death ; or 
whether it may not signify knocking on the head, and thus 
be connected with Swiss ttwrden, PI. D. murten,* to crush. 
Fin. murtaa, to break, Esthon. murdma, to break, to crush. 
In the latter language murdma kal, to break the neck, is 
used in the sense of killing. It is remarkable too that Fr. 
meurtrir, to murder or slay, is also to bruise or crush. 

To Marie. To crumble. W. mtorl, a crumbling stone ; 
Fin. murtaa, murr^lla, to break ; muru, a fragment, bit ; 
mufia, loose, friable; Sw. ‘mor, tender, soft, friable; Fin. 
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muraka, broken to bits ; G. momchf friable, bnttle, mellow, 
soft. 

4Piinniir. A representation of a sound like that of running 
waters, the wind among branches, &c. Lat. murmurare^ Gr. 
fjLopfivpdv, A similar element is seen in Fr. marmotter^ to 
mutter, or with an initial h instead of m, Du. hdrrelenf to 
bubble, to purl. 

Murrain. OFr. moriney carcass of a dead beast, mortality 
among cattle ; It. nioria, a pestilence among cattle. From 
mourriry morirey to die. See Morkin. 

Murrey. Fr. moreey Sp. moradoy violet, mulberry>coloured ; 
liat. morutUy a mulberry. 

Muscle. Lat. musculusy a little mouse, a muscle of the 
body, the shell'iish. In the same way Gr. pvsy a mouse, is 
used in both the other senses. Mod. Gr. TTovrtKiy a mouse or 
rat ; irovriKaKiy a small rat, a muscle of the body. Cornish 
logodcn fer (literally, mouse of leg), calf of the leg ; Serv. 
minhy a mouse ; 'miahitzay female mouse, also, us well as miakkuy 
the arm. 

To Muse. Fr. musety to muse, dream, study, to regard 
fixedly like a fool. II muse qtielque party he stays somewhere ; 
mumrdy dreaming, gazing or pausing on, lingering; It. 
musoroney lumpish, heavy, pouting, musing. — FI. 

The absorption of one brooding over ang^ thoughts is 
commonly expressed by the figure of the muttering soimds 
in which he unconsciously gives vent to his feelings. Thus 
Bret, bouduy to murmur or buzz, gives rise to Fr. boudery to 
sulk. The muttering sounds are however more frequently 
represented by syllables with an initial mop, mnffy muky 
muty mmsy giving rise to a great variety of forms sigpaifying 
sulking, keeping an angry silence, and ultimately (with the 
usual softening down of the original figure), the simple fact 
of being immersed in thought. Du. moppen, to sulk ; Bav. 
muffen, to mutter, grumble, hang the mouth ; Swiss muffen, 
to sulk, be surly ; G. mucken, muckseny to mutter, look surly 
■or gruff, scowl, show one’s ill-wHl by a surly silence — Kiittn. ; 
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Da. momketij to mutter, to scowl; E. muiting, muttering’, 
sulking, glxuhping — Hal. ; Swiss mudern, to snarl, grumble, 
soowl, mope, sulk ; N. musaa^ to whisper, mutter, sulk ; |||it. 
mitsmre, to buzz, murmur, mutter,* to brood oyer, to consider 
in silence. Flent mossti, mmaantque patres. Mumat rex ipse 
Latinos quos generos vocet, .the jdng muses on the choice of 
a son-in-law. — ^Virg. Murnty dubitot in loquendo, timet, 
murmurat. — Papias in Due. Gr. to murmur, moan, 

mutter^ to express displeasure ; Bret, niouza, to sulk, bo out 
of temper, express displeasure ; Swiss mmeriy to mope, to be 
sunk in melancholy ; Bouchi momery to sulk ; Du. muizeriy to 
ponder, muse. The appearance of a derivation from nmiSy a 
mouse, leads Kiliaan to explain the yrord os a metaphor from 
the silent absorption with which a cat watches for a mouse ; 
** muyseUy mures venari, tacite quaerere.** In popular thought 
the reference to a mouse presented itself under a different 
aspect. A dreaming, self-absorbed condition of mind is very 
generally attributed to the biting of a maggot or worm, the 
stirring of crickets, bees, flies, and even mice, in the head. In 
the year 1183 the principality of Bavenna was conferred on 
Conrad, quern Itali Mmca in' cerebro nominabant, eo quod 
plerumque quasi demens videretur.** — Due. In the prologue 
to the eighth book of Douglas’ Virgil, the author, in his sleep, 
speculating on all the wrong things that are going on in the 
world, is addressed by a man whom he secs in his sleep, 
“What berne be thou in bed with thy hede full of beis.” 
1^ PoL regy a swarm ; roganicy musing, reverie, dreaming ; It. 
grilloy a cricket, by metapl^r, a fantastic conceit or whim, as 
we say, crickets or bees-nests in one’s head. — ^FI. Gahhia da 
grilliy sorgiiy a cage for crickets or for mice, a self-conceited 
gull. — Ibid. Fr. avoir dea ratSy to be maggoty, to be a 

humorist. — Boyer. The analogy of such expressions led to the 
erroneous supposition that muizeny to muse, was to be ex- 
plained in the same manner, and muizeniSy musing, ‘was con- 
verted into muizeneaty moixse-nest. PI. D. muaeneater in k(>ppe 
kvbbm, to have mouse-nests* in the head, to be absorbed in 
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tliouglit. ' Of a person so occupied they say ** He sut uut as 
een pott vull rniise/’ he looks like a pot full of mice. 

Music. Lat. munca, Gr. fitto-utri. Moto-op <l>fpuv, to sing — 
Pindar ; rts fxaa-a ? lyhat strain is t]^ ? — ^Eurip. As song 
was undoubtedly the origin of poetry, there is little doubt that 
the word is ultimately derived from a root signifying the 
modulation of the voice in singing, a sense preserved in Wal. 
muzery to hum a tunc, fredonner, chantonuer, to make music ; 
Prov. musar, to play on the bagpipes ; Lat. mussaref po buzz, 
hum, mutter. 

Mushroom. Fr. mousserottf a name given at the present 
day to a dark yellowish brown mushroom, eatable though 
coarse, and growing in forests, in England common among 
heath. From the mossy nature of the ground on which it 
grows, as champignon, the common English mushroom, from 
champs, the fields in which it is found. Fr. mousse, moss. — 
N. & Q: Feb. 5, 1859. 

Musket. Mid. Lat. muschetta, a bolt shot from a springald 
or balista. ** Potest praeterea fieri quod hsec eadem ’balistm 
tela possent trahere qum muschcitcB vulgaritcr appellantur. — 
Sanutus in Due. 

Ne nuls tels dalls ni puet meffaire, 

Combien que on i sache the, 

Malvoisine des sajettes, 

Ne espringalle ses moucketies. — Guigneville, ibid. 

The implements of shooting were commonly named after 
different kinds of hawks, a^ It. ^^^rzeruolo, a pistol, from t&r- 
zuolo, a merlin ; falconetto, a falconet, sagro, a saker, names 
formerly given to pieces of ordnance, while ,/h^ne and sagro 
were also the names of hawks. In the same way the old 
muschetta was from Prov. mosquet, Fr. mouchet, AS. musha^ 
foe, a sparrow-hawk, a name doubtless taken not, as Diez sup- 
j>pses, from its q>eckled breast {mouchete, speckled), but from 
’Dii.^mossche, mmsche, a sparrow, a word preserved in E. tit- 
mouse. 
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Hmlin. Fr. tnousseUne, Yenct. mmoUnt Mod. Gr. fMo-aki. 
Said to be from Moussul in Mesopotamia. *'In Mesopota- 
mia texuntur teke quae apud Syros et .^gyptos et apud mer- 
catores Yenetos appellantur Mussoli ex hoc regionis nomine.** 
— Nomenclature Arabe at the end of Works of Avicenna in 
Diet. Etym. This derivation is confirmed by Arabic moits- 
oliyy, muslin, properly, belonging to Mouadlf as the name of 
the town is written in Arabic. 

Mussulman. UnTk..- muasUmt a follower of islam^ a true 
believer ; pi. mmsUmin, musslinian, moslems. 

Must. G. milssen, Du. nioeten, to be forced ; Sw. miisfe, 
must ; Du. moete^ leisure ; nioctf necessity, pressure. Moete, 
opera, labor. — Kil. Pol. muaicy zmuszac, to force, to con- 
strain ; mmiecy to be obliged, to be necessary ; mmisz sie. hicy 
you must fight ; Bohem. musytiy to be bound, forced to do ; 
mmyl, one compelled ; musseiijy compulsion, necessity. 

Must. Lat. mustum, Fr. mousty mouty the juice of 'grapes; 
Buss, msto, tnesty G. tnost, juice of fruits ; Sw. must, juico, 
sap, moisture, pith, substance ; must tjorden, moisture in the 
earth ; rotmmt, radical moisture. 

Mustaches. Mod. Gr. fivarra^y mustaches, /otvoroKt, whiskers ; 
Gr. ftvorra^, upper lip, moustache ; ficurra^, the mouth, jaws, 
upper lip ; Yenet. tnugfazzoy snout, face (in a depreciatory 
sense) ; mustazzada, a blow on the mouth ; mustachiare, to 
wry the mouth ; It. fnoaiazzo, mmtachiof snout, muzzle, face. 
Derived from a form like Lat. maaticarey to chew, PI. D. 
muaacln, muaierny to mutter, on the principle illustrated under 
Muzzle. 

Mustard. Yenet. moatardoy a sauce composed of boiled 
must with mustard-seed boiled in vinegar; Sp. most€fiay 
thickened must ; moatazOy mustard ; moatillot sauce composed 
of mustard and sweet wine. 

Muster. An inspection of troops. Fr. monatrer, to show ; 
monatrey monafr^e, a view, show, sight, muster of. — Cot. , 

Musty. From PI. D. muletty to make a sour face, may be 
explained Sw. muieny gloomy ; ae mulen uty to look sad or 
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gloomy, and thenco (on the principle explained under Mould) 
Dan. mulncy to become mouldy. From the same verb is 
formed PI. D. m uhJcy muukch ( — Schutsse), sour-looking ; 
muuhk uut to look sour, to sulk. — Drem. Wtb. Hence 
perhaps FI. D. mulatrig, in Lippe mustrig (Deutsch. Mun- 
dart, VI.), and the synonymeus E. mmtg. The I of muuhk 
is lost in the same way in Sw. nvmk / ae under musk, to look 
sour, leading to Prov. Dan. mmk, mustiness ; musken, musty. 
Fris. mitt, mutaeJt, mucksch, sour-loeking, sulky, still. — 
Outzen. 

It must be confessed that we are led in a different direc- 
tion by Qacl. milsg, rheum that gathers round the eyes ; 
mkagach, rheumy, mouldy, musty, where tlje idea seems 
taken from the same figm'e as in Fr. ae moiair, to mould; 
mmai, mouldy, musty; Lat. mucere, to mould; mugor, mould; 
mucidua, mouldy, musty, all apparently from mucua, Gael. 
muig, amug, the slime of the nose. 

Mute. The syllables mut, muk, mum, kuk, are taken to 
represent the slight sounds made by a person who is absorbed 
in his own ill-temper, or kept silent by his fear of another. 
Hence I^t. mutire, muttire, to murmur, mutter. Nihil 
mutire audeo, I do not dare to utter a syllable. G. nicht 
einen muck von aich geben, not to give the least sound. Du. 
niemand dorat kikken nog mikken, no one dared open his 
mouth. Magy. kuk, kukk, a mutter ; kukkanni, to mutter. 
Then by the same train of thought as in the case of E. mum, 
Lat. mutua, silent, dumb ; Serv. muk, silent ; muchati, to be 
silent ; Magy. kuka, dumb. 

Mute. - Dimg of birds.— -B. Fr. mutir, to mute as a 
hawk; earnout, the droppings of a bird. — Cot. It. amaltire, 
to digest one’s meat ; amaUare, to mute as a hawk. From 
the liquid nature of the excrements of birds. ON. atnelta, 
to liquefy. 

Mutiny. Fr. mutin, turbulent, unquiet, seditious ; Du. 
muyten, to mutter, murmur, excite sedition by privy whisper- 
ings ; muitery, sedition, revolt; Fin. mutiata, to whisper. 
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mutter ; mutinttf muttering ; Bar. muternf to grumble. 
MutiloUf mussitare. — Gl. in Scbm. 

To Mutter. Lat. muUirCt to utter low sounds. Swab. 
moUemt to make sour faces. ** , 

Muzzle. It. mmoy Fr. mmeau (for musel), the snout or 
muzzle of a beast ; It. musolare, to muzzle or bind up the 
muzzle ; Fr. muscliere, a muzzle or provender bag ; muserolley 
a musroU or noseband. 

A depreciatory term for the jaws and mouth, and so for 
the mouth of a beast, is ofteu taken from a representation of 
the sounds made by the jaws in mumbling, muttering, or 
chewing. So from Swiss mauen, maueicn, to chow, mullem 
to ohew, to eat, we have mauel, muhel, Fr. mom, a sour face, 
G. maul, chops, mouth, ON. mult, a snout ; from G. murren, 
to mutter, grumble, Lang, moiire, a sour face, mine refrognee, 
also as Fr. moure, mourre, the snout or muzzle — Cot. ; from 
Bav. mocken, mucken, to mutter discontentedly, Bu. mocken, 
buccam ducere sive movere, to pout, grumble, fret — BomhofiT, 
It. rnocca, an ugly mouth, Fsthon. mok, the snout, mouth, 
lips ; from Du. moffehn, maffeUn, to maffle, lisp as an infant, 
move the jaws, Bouchi mouffeter, to move the lips, Bav. 
mujffen, to mutter, grumble, hang the mouth, muffelen, to 
mumble, chew with difficulty, Fr. mujffle, iftoujffle, the snout 
or muzzle ; from Bav. mumpfen, mumpfeln, to mump or 
mumble, to chew, mumpfel, the mouth. In the same way It. 
mmo is derived from forms like Gr. /avpn), Lat. mmso, or £. 
muse, of T^iich we have shown that the original sense is to 
mutter. 


To Hab. To catch or seize, prc^rly to dap the hand down 
upon a thing ; in Scotland to strike. Dan. tug^, to snatch, 
snatch at, pluck ; nap-tangi nippers ; Fin. nappata, suddenly 
to seize, to snap, to pluck ; Du. knappen, to crack, to seize ; 
Fr. naque~mQuche, a fly>catcher. 

The sound of a crack is re][>resented by the cyllables knap 
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or knack, which are thence used as roots in the signification 
of any kind of action that is accompanied by a cracking 
sound. G. knappen, to crackle' as fire; niisse knappen or 
knaticen, to crack nuts ; knappem, to chew hard dry food into 
pieces with a certain noise; Fin. napsaa, to crackle as the 
teeth in chewing ; Fr. naqueter dec dene, to chatter with the 
teeth ; Du. knahbelen, to gnaw, nibble. 

The sense is then extended to any quick, short movement, 
although not accompanied by audible noise. G. knappen, to 
nod, jog, totter, move to and fro — Kiittn. ; ein brett knappt 
oHft springs up — Schmeller ; Fin. napsahtaa, to vibrato as a 
pendulum, to wink ; Fr. naqueter de la queue, to wag the 
tail. 

From the notion of a short, abrupt movement we pass to 
that of a projection or excrescence, a part of a surface which 
starts out beyond the rest, and thence to the idea of a lump 
or rounded mass ; Gael, cnap, strike, beat, a stud, knob, lump, 
a little hill ; N. nahb, a peg or projection to hang things on ; ' 
Prov. E. to nub, to push; knop, a bud; knoppet, a small 
lump ; knob, a rounded projection ; N. nobb, knabb, NE. nab, 
the rounded summit of a .hill, as Nab>scar, above Grasmere ; 
nob, the head; nobble^ a lump; knohlocks, nubblings, small 
round coals ; Du. knobbel, a knot, lump, hump. 

Nag. Nagge or lytille best, bestula, equillus. — ^Pr. Pm. 
Du., Fris. negghe, equtis pumilus. — Kil. Swiss noggeli, a 
dumpy woman. — Id. Bernense in Deutsch. Mundart. The 
radical meaning is simply a lump, a figure often taken to de- 
signate anything small of its kind. ON. nahbi, OFr. nabe, 
nabot, a dwarf, from nab, knob, a lump ; Prov. E. knor, knurl, 
a dwarf, from knur, a knot. — Hal. • 

In the last article has been traced the line of thought from 
the root knack, hnapp (passing into ndg, nah), signifying an 
abrupt movement^ to the notion of' a prcijl^tion, prominence, 
lump. In the original sense may ^ mention^ Prov. E. 
wig, to jog, whence nogs, the projecting handles of a scythe ; 
Dan. knag, a wooden peg, cog of wheel, handle of a scythe ; 
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Gkiel. cnag, to crack, snap the fingers, rap, knock ; a knock, 
knob, peg ; Prov. E. nug^ a protuberance or knob, a block ; 
nug?iead, a blockhead, and nUgget, a sinidl lump, a name with 
which the gold workings of late years has made us so familiar. 

Ifaggy. A nagging pain is a dight hut constant 
pain, as the toothache, an irritating pain. Naggy^ touchy, 
irritable. — Hal. N. nagga, to gnaw, to irritate, plague, dis- 
turb ; Sw. nagga^ to gnaw, to prick. 

ITail. G. nagely both a nail of the hand and a nail to 
fasten with; ON. nagl^ niigl, unguis, nagli, clayus; Goth. 
ganagljan^ to fasten with nails ; Lith. ndgaa^ nail of the 
finger, hoof, claw ; nagintif to scratch ; Serv. nokat, Bohem. 
nehetf Gr. ow^, Sanscr. nakha, unguis ; Fin. ndkla^ naula^ 
clavus. Fin. nnula is specially applied to the nails by which 
the different weights are marked on a steelyard, and hence 
(as Esthon. naggel) signifies a pound weight, explaining the 
E. nail, a measure of cloth, viz. the length marked off by 
the first nail on the yard measure. 

It is to be supposed that the artificial nail is named from 
the natural implement of scratching, as Lat. clavus, a nail, 
from an equivalent of E. claw ; and as scratching and biting 
are like in effect, the word is derived by Grimm from nagen, 
to gnaw or bite. ON. nagga, N. nagga, nugga, nygja, to rub, 
to scrape ; Sw. nagga, to prick. 

For the identity of ow\ and Lat. nngiiis see Nave. 

Naked. Goth, naqviaths, OHG. nakot, G. nackt, ON. nec^ 
quidr, nakinn, ndktr, Lith. nogas, PoL nagi, Gael, nochd, W. 
noeih, Lat. nudus, Sanscr. nagna. * 

As the essence of nakedness having the skin displayed, 
Adelung suggests Fin. na/k;<3^’, Lapb nakke, the skin, as the 
origin of the word, whi(dt howler docas not appear a very 
probable solution of the problem.^ ' 

Name. If we confine our attelitioh fo the Latin forms, Fr. 
noin. It. name, Lat. nomen, name, agnomen, cognomen, igno^^ 
lus^we have no hesitation in explaining the word from (gnoo) 
gnoseo, to know, as that by which a thing is known. But 
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Gr. ovofta, owfia, ill accords with such a theoiy, and the form 
nantf with more or less modification, is common to the whole 
series of Indo-Eur and Finnic languages to the extremity 

of Siberia. Goth, namo^ ON. nafn^ namn^ Fin. mmt. Lap. namm 
{nimmet, to mark, observe), Wotiak nim, iwm, Os^ak nem, 
nimta, nipta, Magy. nev, Mordvinian /am, Tscheremiss /em, 
Samoiede ntm, nirndsy Gael. *ainmy W. entOy Bret, hanoy Pruss. 
emneSy Boh. jmen&y Pol. imiCy Sanscr. n&many Pers. ti&my Turk. 
ndmy name. Turk, ndm is used also in the sense of reputa> 
tion, to be compared with iLat. ignominia. 

Kap. 1. A short sleep, properly a nod. G. hnappeny to 
move to and fro, nod, jog, totter — Eiittn. ; Swiss gnappseUy to 
nod. See Nab. So Fin. miokkatUy to nod ; nuhhuay to fall 
asleep. 

2. AS. hnoppay l)u. noppe, flock or nap of cloth, noppigy 
shaggy; N. nappy shag, pile, the raised pile on a counter- 
pane ; nappuy shaggy ; PI. D. nobhetiy flocks or knots of wool 
upon cloth ; Du. noppmy Sw. noppuy Fr. nopery to nip off the 
knots on the surface of cloth. The women by whom this 
was done were formerly called nopaters. 

It seems that the origin of the word is the act of plucking 
at the surface of the cloth, whether in raising the nap or in 
nipping off the irregular flocks. PI. D. nohbeny gnohbeny (of 
horses) to nibble each other, as if picking the knots from 
each others’ coat. -N. nappoy nuppay to pluck, as hair or fea- 
thers, to pluck a fowl, to twitch; nappOy to raise the nap 
upon cloth ; Sw. noppra siky to prune oneself as birds ; Fin. 
fmppatay nappkty to pluck, es berries; Esthon. nappimoy G. 
kneipeny to nip, to twitch ;'l 4 ap. nappety to cut off the extremi- 
ties, to crop ; Gr. Kvamea^ to card or comb wool, to 

dress cloth ; >va^aAAoi%''flbplt, vool^ratched off in dressing; 
Mod. Gr. yva4>aXov^ ihearin^.of do^; Kva^evsy a fuller; 
Kvaufaosy a teasel or wOol'oa|^;..Kvaoi>, to scrape, grate, scratcli. 

Nape. Properly the projeotihg. pari at the back of the 
head, then applied to the back of the neck. AS. cn^y, the 
top of anything, brow of a hill f W. cnap, a knob, boss. See 
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]^ab. The W. gvoegil is translated by Richards the noddle 
or hinder part of the head, and by Spurrell the i\^pe of tho 
neck. In the same way Fr. nuquey the napo of the neck, is 
identical with Gael, cmcy cnuicy OK. hnuky a knoll, hillock. 
"W. mwqn a knob, bunch, lump ; cnwe y gwegil, the back part 
of the sciill. Compare also . ON. hnackiy N. nakkjCy the back 
of the head ; G. naeken, the napl of the neck, the back. 

Napery, Napkin. It. nappa^ a table<clotl!, napkin ; the tuft 
or tassel that is carried at a lance’s end ; nappe^ the jesses of 
a hawk, labels of a mitre, ribands or tassels of a garland. 

A parallel form with Lat. itmppay a clout, as Fr. natte with 
£. maty and like mappa originally signifying a tuft. E. knap 
or knopy a bud, button, knob. 

Narrow. AS. nearwe, narrow. See Near. 

Narwhab The sea unicorn, ON. nahvalvy so called on ac> 
count of the pallid colour of the skin ; na, nar, a corpse. 

Nasty. Formerly written nasky. “ Maulav4, ill-washed, 
nasky** — Cot. PI. D. nasky and with the negative particle 
which is sometimes added to increase the force of disagreeable 
things, unnasky dirty, piggish, especially applied to eating 
or filthy talk. — Brem. Wtb. In tho same way with and 
without the negative particle* Sw. snaskigy osnasktg, immun- 
dus, spurcus ; Lap. naskcy sordidus — Ihre ; Syrianian njasiiy 
dirt ; nfostiesy dirty. The pig is so generally taken as a type 
of dirtiness that the word may well be taken from Fin. 
naskiy a pig, as Lat. spurcus apparently from porous. Or 
possibly it may be taken from a representation of the smacking 
noise which accompanies a piggish way of eating, and from 
which the Fin. naskiy a pig, seems to be taken. Fhi. naskiuy 
to make a noise with the lips in chewing, like a pig eating ; 
Dan. snaske, to champ one’s food n^th a smacking noise ; Sw. 
snaskuy to eat greedily. — Ihre. 

Naught, Naughty. AS. na-toihty nahiy neahty no-whit, 
naught, nothing. Naughty y good for nothing. 

Nave, 1, Navel. G. nabsy nahely PI. D. navcy navely nave of 
a wheel. — ^Adelung. G. nAbely Du. navely ON. nabU, nafliy 
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Sanscr. nabhit the navel ; Fin. napa^ Lap. napey navel, centre, 
axis; Esthon. nahba, navel. 

The radlfcal meenii^ of the word is knoby the nave of a 
wheel being originally merely the end. of the axle projecting 
through the solid circle which formed the wh^l. ON. nahbiy 
a knoll, hillock ; W. map, a knob, boss, button. Th6 navd is 
the remnant of the cord bji^ which the foetus is attached to 
the mother's womb, and appears at the first period of life as a 
button or small projection. It is thus appropriately express* 
ed by a diminutive of nave, navel. In like maimer Gr. 
ofjL<f>a\os, Lat. umbtlicua, a navel, are diminutives of umbo, a 
knob or boss. Boh. pup, an excrescence ; pupen, a bud ; 
pupek, navel. The radical identity of op^aXos and navel has 
been very generally recognized, although . the passage from, 
one to the other has not been very clearly made out. It 
seems to be one of those numerous cases where dn initial n 
has been either lost or added, as in E. umpire from notnpair, 
apron from napron, auger from nauger. The loss of the initial 
n in nob, and the nasalization of the final 5 (as in Pr. 
naboty namboty a dwarf), produce the radical syllable in umbo 
and op<l>aXo 9 . It is remarkable that the n of nave is lost in 
other cases, as in Du. aaf, ave, for naaf, nave, the nave of a 
wheel, and in auger, Du. evigher for nevigher. Fin. napa-kairi, 
literally centre-bit. Moreover, the n which is lost in umbo 
and op<baXos is again replaced in Fr. nombril. 

The relation of Lat. unguU, ungula, to owx, nail, may bo 
e±plAined on exactly the same principle, regarding wx. as the 
radical syllable ; and here too the same loss of the initial n is 
found in the probable root, Sw. agga and nagga, to prick. 

. 2. Mid. Lat. navis, Fr. nef, the part of the church in 
which the laity were placed: **Navem quoque basilicse 
auxit.”— Orderic. Vital.^ Supposed to be from the vaulted 
roof, the. curved roofr .of African huts being compared by 
Sallust to the hull of a ship. ** Oblonga incurvis lateribus 
tecta quasi nqvium carinss sunt.” Ducange gives several 
instances in which navis is used for the vaulted roof over part 

voih II. 2 o * 
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of a church. Simulque et in nave quao' est super altare 
sarta tecta omnia noviter restauravit.** It is remarkable that 
Sp. cubo is the nave of a wheel ; It. cuba, the nave or middle 
aisle of a church. 

Hay. For ne ai/e, Goth. niaiVf never. 

C 

A peerless firelock peece — 

That to my wits eras nay the like in Turkey nor in "Q^reece. 

Oaseoigne. 

Heap. Scanty, deficient. — B. Neap-tide, the low tides, as 
opposed to the spring or high tides at new and full moon. 
ON. neppr, narrow, contracted ; feorr^pr, short-lived ; Dan. 
neppe, scarcely, hardly ; knap, scanty ; knappe of, to stint, 
curtail. 

Hear, High. Goth, nehe, comp, nehvis, AS. neUh, nigh, 
near ; near, nearer ; nehet, nyhnt, next. Ga hider near, 
come nearer. — Gen. 27. 21. ON. nd, ncerri, neeretr, OHG. nah, 
naher, nahist, Dan. (as E. former) neer, ncermere, neermest. 
W. nea, nesack, neaaf, near, nearer, nearest. 

Heat. 1. Fr. net, Lat. nitidna, from niteo, to shine. 

2. ON. naut, an ox. AS. nyten is however applied to 
animals in general, although mostly to cattle. ** Seo naeddro 
was geappre thonne ealle tha othre nytenu** the serpent was 
more cunning than all other beasts. The meaning of the 
word is unintelligent, from AS. nitan for ne witan, not to 
know. '^Tham neatum is gecynde th^t hi nyton hwast hi 
send,” it is the nature of beasts that they do not know what 
they are. ** Tha unsoeadwisan neotenaf the unintelligent 
beasts. — Boeth xiv. 3. 2. In the same way the term beast 
is appropriated in the language of graziers and butchers to an 
ox. Mod. Gr. aXoyov, signifying irrational (aKoyov 
brute beast), is appropriated cqftom to a horse (of which 
it is the regular name), as £. neat ^ oxen. 

Heb, Hib. AS. neb, beak, Hien nose, face, countenance. 
Neb with neb, face to face ; neb-wKte, beauty of countenance ; 
ON. nebbi, Du. nehbe, snehbe, G. schnabel, beak' of a bird. 
Sc. neb, like £. nib, is used /or any sharp point, as the of 
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a pen, of a knife. IT. nihbat nihhestein, sharp projecting 
rook. ON. mbha^ also a promontory; nihhaz, (of oxen), to 
butt each other. 

As nab represents the sound of a blow with a large or 
rounded implement, nib or neb seems to represent that of a 
small or pointed one. Du. a flip, crack ; ^knippen^ 

snippeUf tf( dip, snip ; G-. schnabel^ Du. enabel, beak, is that 
with which the bird snaps ; snabben^ to peck, bite, snatch.— 
Kil. 

Neck. AS. hneccat the back of the head, neck*; Dan. 
nakkCf nape of the neck and back part of the head. At bate 
nakken/or, to bend the neck to. ON. hnacki, N. ndklye, the 
back of the head ; nakke holot the hollow at the back of the 
, neck ; Du. nak, nek, nik, the nape, neck. Jemand den nek- 
keeren, to turn one’s back to a person ; Hief van nekke, stiff- 
necked; de nek onder*t jock buigen, to submit. iB'r. nuque, 
the nape. 

The primary meaning, as shown under Nape, is the pro- 
minent part at the back of the head. N. nakk, a knoll, pro- 
minence on the side of a hill. 

Need. AS. nead, ncadhdd, necessity ; nead~nyman, to take 
by force ; Du. nood, G. noth, need, want, distress, affliction ; 
Russ, nu^f. Boh. nutiti, to constrain ; Buss, nuzhd, need, 
indigence, want. 

The explanation o,f the word is to be found in ON. gnaud, 
naud, fremitus, the noise made by violent action of any kind, 
the dashing of ships together, clashing of swords, roaiing of 
flame. Skipa gnattd, fremitus navium ; hrmdilig l^orva gnaud, 
the dreadful dash of swords. Gnauda, nanda, fremere, stre- - 
pere, vel ossidue premere, affligere, vexare. The expression 
representing the audible ^[(pcompaniment of violent action is 
first transferred to tiie infect produced on the object upon 
which the action is exerted, and then to the abstract idea of vio- 
lence, force, . compulsion. Elld gnaudadi vida um egjar, the 
fire roared wide among the islands. thola naud, igne 

vidantur tecta, the roofs -suffer the videnoe [of fire]. Ver 
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naud qf mer'anandom, the sea raged arotind poor me. Vtdr 
thoUr naud, the ship endures the battering [of the waves], 
vexatur fluctibus. Nduda, to press hard upon ; naudga; to 
offer violence to, to compel. • 

Another form of the verb is ON. gtiya, properly signifying 
to roar, Shen to act with violence on, to rub, to knead. ' Sw. 
gny, murmur, clash, noise. ON. Stormurinn gnyr d hiMum, 
the storm roars upon the house. Mest gnuddi d Sturla, Most 
persecuted Sturla. 

Needfixe. Fire produced by friction of two pieces of wood 
— Jam., G. notfeur; Sw. gnida, to rub. Like need (accord- 
ing to our explanation), from the sound acompanying all 
effective exertion of force. ON. gnydr, aquarum strepitus. 
** lllos sacrileges ignes quos nedjir vocant, sive omnes — paga- 
norum observationes diligenter prohibeant.” — Capit. Car. 
Mag. in I)uc. The peasants in many parts of Germany were 
accustomed on St John’s eve to kindle a fire by rubbing a 
rope rapidly to and fro round a stake, and applying the ashes 
to Superstitious purposes. 

Needle. Goth, nethla, OHG. nddala, n&lda, Du. naeklc, 
ON. ndly Brot. nadoz, W. nodtoydd, Gael, snathad, Manx 
snaidy a needle. Du. naedeny naeyen, OHG. nagan, nawany 
ndauy G. ntiheny to sew ; W. nodeuy Gael, mathy Manx snaicy 
thread. Fin. negluy neula, a needle ; knuppi-neula (a headed 
needle), a pin; neuliainen (a stinger), a, wasp. Fsthon. 'nog~ 
gely nddly a needle, sting of an insect; nSygene, noggea, a 
stinging-nettle. 

In the foregoing forms we may perhaps detect a root nady 
nag, signifying prick or sting, which may explain Qoth. nadry 
W. neidry AS. nceddre, an adder. 

Negpro. Sp. negro, Lat. niger, Idack. 

Neif. A female serf. Lat. nativa. 

To Neigh. AS. hneegan, ON. hneggia, Sw. gneegga, PI. D. 
nichen, Fr. hennir. It. nitrire, all representing the sound. Sc. 
nieher, nicker, to neigh, to laugh coarsely. 

Neighbour. AS. neah’-btjir, neah~man, G. naohbar, Du. 
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huuTt Dan. nado, fern, naboerske, neighbour. From AS. neah, 
nigh, near, and Dant boe^ G-. hauefif to till, cultivate, dwell. 
O. haueTf a boor, cultivator, peasant. Dan. bo, a dwelling. 
AS, neah~gehuae, neighbours. 

^ither. AS. nathety naicther, from the negative ne and 
either. 

Ifeive. OK. hnefit knefi, a hst, handful. Hence Sc. nevel, 
navel, to strike with the fist ; niffer, to exchange, to pass 
from one neioe to another. 

Nepe. See Turnip. 

Nephew. From Lat. nepot*, descendant, Tenet, necodo, 
neodo, and thence by the common conversion of an internal 
d to u, or y, Fr. neveu, Sc. nevoy, E. nephew. One of the 
instances in which the Lap. agrees in so singularly close a 
manner with Lat. is seen in Lap. napat, sister’s sop. 

Nesoock. One that was never from home, a fondling. — B. 
Bav. nestquaeh, nestka^k, PI. D. neetkiken, the youngest bird 
of a brood, youngest child in a family. From £. quick, Bav. 
keck, lively {kecktoasser, spring- water ; kecksilber, quick- 
silver), sick kecken, kicken, erkueken, to revive ; aufqueckeln, 
to take care of a weakly child or sick person, to cocker. Be- 
focillare, erkueken. — Schmeller. 

Nesh. AS. hnesc, tender, sofb, weak. Properly moist. 
Goth, natjan, G. bemtaen, to wet ; G. nass, Du. not, wet ; Fin. 
neete, moisture ; nueska, Esthon. nuak, wet ; Lat. Notus, the 
(moist) South wind. 

Nest. Pol. gniazdo, nest, breed; Bret. »m, W. nyth, 
GaeL Lat. nidus. 

Net 1. Goth, nati. Fin. nuotta, ON. not, G. netz, Bret. 
mud. 

2. See Neat. 

Nether. ON. nedan, imder ; nedri, lower, nedstr, lowest 
(adj.) ; G. nieder, lower ; AS. neothan, beneath ; neothe^ 
toeard, downwards. 

Nettle. G. nessel, PL D. nettel, Sw. nessla, N. netla, Dan. 
neelde, ON. notr, nbtru~grae, from notra, to shiver, probably 
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in the sense of tingling -with pain. In a similar way G. 
zitter-aal, the electric eel, from zittem, to shiver. 

Kew. Goth. ON. nyr, Bret, nevez, Ghi^l. nuadht Lat. 

novuB, Gr. veos, Sanscr. naioa. 

ITewt., A water-lizard. Otherwise ewtt emty eft. 

Vest. AS. neah,, near, nigh ; nehety nyhety nighost, next, 
last, nyhatatiy at last. Seoththen ich %oa» isekritoen nexaty 

since I was last shriven. — ^Ancr. Riwle 320. 

Nias. It. nidoy nidioy nest ; nidarey nidiarBy to nestle ; 
ntdaccy nidaao falconoy an eyas hawk, a yotmg hawk taken out 
of her nest. — FI. Fr. niatSy a nestling, novice, simple and 
inexperienced gull. — Cot. 

To Nibble. Du. knabbeleny knibbeletty to nibble, also (as 
Fin. napiatd) to grumble, wrangle, bargain ; hnabbelevy Fin. 
napiaiay a quarrelsome person ; G. knaupelny to gnaw, pick a 
bone, nibble; Swiss knubeltiy to pick, work with a pointed 
implement ; PI. D. knapperriy knuppenty knubberuy to munch 
dry ^ard food with a crunching noise, to nibble as mice or 
rats — Danneil ; G. knappeuy to gnaw, bite, pick, or nibble — 
Kiittn. ; PI. D. knabhelriy gnabbelny gnawtoelriy to gnaw audibly. 
Dao gnabbelt 'n mm. When the noise is somewhat finer it is 
replaced by gnibbeltiy knibbelriy nibbelny to nibble, eat by little 
bits, like a goat. — Danneil. Fin. napaaay to sound as the 
teeth in gnawing, to strike lightly. 

Nice. From Fr. nicey foolish, simple^ Prov. neacty Ptg. 
nesctOy Sp. neeio, foolish, imprudent, ignorant ; Lat. nesciusy 
ignorant. 

' Aingoifl g’en joue i la pelotte 

Comme pucelle niee et sotte. — Rr R. 6020. 

Nieette fut et ne pensoit 
A nul mal engin quel qu'il soit, — 

Male moult estoit joyeuse st ga]re.-~-Ibid. 1230. 

In Chauceris translation : 

Nice (simple] she yuras but she ne mente 
None harme ne sleight in her entente. 

For he was nyee and knokth no wisdome.— R. O. 
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The change of meaning to tho modern sense is closely analo- 
gom to that of fond f which like nice originally signified fool- 
ish» and was then ><3ed in the sense of foolishly attached to, 
and finally in that of mucn attached. Chaucer uses nice fare 
for foolish to do, overstrained precautions. 

Quoth Fandarus, thou hast a ful grete care 

Lest that the chorle may fall out of the mone. 

Why Lord ! I hate of thee the nice fare, 

Tr. and Cr. 1. 1030. 

Hence the term was applied to foolish particularity, over-re- 
gard to trifling matters, attention to minutisc. 

Nettles which, if they be nicely handled, sting and prick, but if hard 
and roughly pressed, are pulled up without harm. — ^Bp. Hall in R. 

Marcus Cato — never made ccreinony or nicenesa to praise himself openly. 
— Holland, Plutarch, ibid. * « 

And eke that age despised nicenesa vain 
Enured to hardness, and to homely fare. — ^F. Q. 

A nice distinction is one that is taken by over-refined reason- 
ing ; a person nice in his eating is one who is over-particular 
in his choice, and nice food is what pleases the appetite of 
such a person. A^remcmbranco of tho original meaning is 
preserved in the antithesis of the proverb. More nice than 
wise. 

Niche. Fr. nichcj It. nicchioy nicchia, a recess for a statue 
in a wall, also a nick or nock. — FI. A nick in the wall. 

Nick, Notch. It. nicchioy a nick or nock ; nocchia, nocea, 
a nook, notch, or knuckle, as of a bow, or of one’s fingers. G. 
knicky the clear sound of a weak or lender body when it gets 
suddenlj^a chink, crack, or burst. Dae glae that einen knicky 
the glass gave a crack. Also the crack or chink that takes 
its rise with such a sound. — ^Kuttn. Dinen knick in einen 
zweiff macheny to crack or break a twig. Min reie knicken, 
to half break and half bend a yoimg branch. 

The notion of a nick or notch may be taken from a crack in 
a hard body, but more frequently probably from the image 
of a sharp, sudden movemmit, represented by the sound knick 
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or knock. G. nickent to nod, to wink ; N. nokka^ to rock ; 
nykkjot to pluck or twitch. Then, as in similtv cases, tJi® 
term is applied to an indentation or projection. So from Fr. 
hocheTf to nod, jog, shake, hochcy ocHcy a nick or notch. See 
Cog. should be observed that It. nocchio is not only a 
notch but a projection, a knot or knob. 

Nick, 2, Old Kick. FI. D. Nikkery the hangman, also the 
Devil as the executioner prepared for the condemned of the 
human race at the great day of judgment. The same office 
is ascribed to him in the ordinary G. exclamation der Henker! 
hole mich der Henker! the Devil take me : not the ordinary 
hangman. 

AS. hfUBcan, Du. nekken, to kill. Den nek hreken, to break 
one’s neck, to kill one. So in !l^. s^ng, to scrag, to hang, 
frofti scrag,,, the nccic ; nubbing, hanging, nub, the neck. 
Magy. nyak, the neck, nyakazni, decollare, to behead. 

Hiokname. Ekename or nekename, agnomen. — Pr. Pm. 
ON. auknefni, Sw. dknamn, G. eich~, ekeU, bkeU, neck-, bker- 
name, a surname, nickname. Taken separately we should 
explain auknefni, ekename, from ON. auk, E. eke, in addi- 
tion, besides ; nickname, as a name giveiv in derision, from 
Fr. faire la nique, to jeer, or G. necken, to tease or plague. 

Susurro, a privy whisperer that slaandereth, hackbiteth, and nieketh 
one's name. — Junius Nomenclator in Pr. Pm. 

But the great variety of forms looks mbre like a series of 
corruptions of a common original, which being no longer un- 
derstood has been accidentally modified or twisted in differ- 
ent directions in order to suit the meaning. And such an 
original may perhaps be found in Lap. like namm. Fin. Uika 
nimi, Esthon. liig nimmi, a by-name, surname, the first ele- 
ment of which in the three languages signifies in excess of, 
beside. Esthon. liig-te {te, way), a by-way, wrong road ; Uig- 
jum, false hair, a wig. I^e original meaning of the word is 
probably side, whence Esthon. liggi. Fin. liki, near. The same 
element may be recognized in W. Uysenw, Bret, leahano, a sur- 
name, nickname, the first element of which is used exactly 
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as the Finnish particle. Bret, lea^tad, a stepfather ; W. %«> 

hloj^y step-children ; Bret. IdZy a haunch, border, and as a 

prep, near ; W. lly iUy to set aside ; ystlya, a side, a. flank. 

The change from an initial / to » is seen in It. Uvello, 
nivellOy level; Lat. lympha and nympha; It. lanfa and nan/Uy 
orange-flower water ; Fr. lentilh and nentilley a lentil, &c. 

^ Niece. OFr. niepcey nikce. — Cot. The dialect of Cham- 
pagne has niepSy ni^y nephew ; niepecy niece, from Lat. nepoa. 

Nidget. See Niggle. 

Kifle. A trifle. Norman nwelotery to amuse oneself with 
. trifles. NiffirwffSy trifles, knicknacks. — Hal. The radical 

image is a snap with the fingers, used as a type of something 
worthless, as when we snap our fingers, and say I do’nt care 
that for you. Fr. niquety a knickc, tlickc, snap with the 
fingers, a trifle, nifle, bauble, matter of small .value. 'Q. 
knippy a snap or fillip with the fingers ; Fr. nipesy trash, 
nifles, trifles. — Cot. To nibhloy to fiddle with the fingers. — 
Hal. See Knicknack. 

Niggard. The habit of attention to minute gains in earn- ^ 
ing money is closely connected with a careful unwillingness 
to spend, and the .primary meaning of niggard is one who 
scrapes up money by little and little. N. nyggjOy to gnaw, 
rub, scrape; 'Sw. njugga ihop penningavy to scrape up 
money; njugga med en i penningar, to keep one short of 
money ; fyuggy niggardly, sparing ; Lap. naggety to scrape 
together ; N. gnikay to rub, to drudge, to seek pertinaciously 
for small advantages ; gnikjeny niJ^jeny nuggjeny stingy, scrap- 
ing, explaining OE. niggony while PI. B. gnegelny to be 
miserly, ”N. nikkety stingy, correspond «to N£. nagroy a 
miserly person. 

The same ultimate reference to the idea of rubbing is 
found in Ban. gnidoy to rub ; gnidaky niggardly ; "Bav.Jrettmy 
to rub, to earn a scanty living with pains and difficulty ; It. 
/rugarCy to rub, to pinch and spare miserably, to spend or 
feed sparingly, to use;^^a/»^. — FI. 

To Niggle. To trifle, nibble, c&t, or do anything minoingly. 
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— Hal. To work in a niggling way is to do a thing by re- 
peated small efforts, like a person nibbling at a bone. Swiss 
niggeUf operam suam in re parv& manuarid, collocare. — Idiot. 
Bemense in Deutsch. Mundart. To naggloy to gnaw. — Hal. 
Sw. naggoy to gnaw, to nibble ; N. gnaga, to gnaw, to toil 
assiduously with little effect ; gnika, to rub, to work slow and 
in a petty way. To nigy to clip money ; nigged ashlary stone 
worked with a pointed hammer. — ^Hal. 

Nigh. See Neai*. 

Night. Goth. nahtSy Lat. nox (nbet*), W. noSy Slav, noc 
(nots), liith. naktis. Wo might fancy that the ultimate sig- 
nification was a negation of light, ne-lighty ne-luxy as Ir. 
aorehay light, bright ; dorchay dark ; Lat. nolle for ne~velle. 

Nightingale. The bird that sings by night. ON. gala, to 
sing, to crow like a cock, the origin of Lat. gallus. 

Nightmare. See Mare. 

To Nim. To take by stealth. Goth, niman, Lith. imti, to 
take ; Lat. emere, to buy ; ON. nenia, to take, take away. 

Nimble. AS. numol, capax, tenax, rapax. — Lye. ON. 
nema, nam, nuniit, to take, and hence, as Ban. nemnie, to learn, 
to apprehend, nem, quick of apprehension, handy, adroit. 
Den nemmeate mande, the readiest way. 

Ninoompoop. A corruption of non compos mentis, the legal 
phrase for a person not in possession of his mind. 

Nine. Lat. novem, Gr. evrea, ON. niu, W. naw, Sanscr. 
narnn. 

Ninny. Sp. mno, tm infant, a childish person ; nihear, to 
behave in a childish manner. Mod. Gt. vivwv, a cl^d, doll, 
simpleton ; peyaXo^ vtvtov, a great ninny. The origin of the 
word is doubtless the sing-song humming used to set a child 
to sleep. Sp. ninu-nana, words without meaning for the 
humming of a tune ; Mod. Gh:. vava, lullaby ; It. ninna 
ninna, words used to still children; ninnare, ninnellare, to 
lull, children asleep. 

To Nip, Nippers. G. knipp, a snap or fillip with the 
fingers. Einem ein knippehen, kUppehen geben, to give one a 
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fillip. Knipperiy achnippm, to snap ; knip-haiilch^y H. D. 
knippely knieker, a marble impelled by filliping with the 
fingers. To nip i' to pinch by an implement that shuts with 
a snap. Dan. nappe, to snap, twitch, pluck ; nappe-tang, nip- 
pers, pincers ; Lap. nappet, to lop, crop, cut off the extremi- 
ties ; nappa^peljiy crop-eared. 

Nipple. A dim. of neb or nib. NebU of a woman's pap, 
bout de la mamelle. — Palsgr. hin. nappy, nyppy, nyppyta, 
a pimple, wart, bud. The nipple is in G-. termed brustwarze, 
breast- wart ; Esthon. nip, point, end. 

Nithing. An abject, vile follow, a coward. — B. ON. nida, 
to abuse, disgrace, befoul. Nidaz d tru sinni, to desert his 
faith. Ntdingr, an infamous person, coward, niggard, trai- 
tor. Nld, a lampoon, contumely, abuse. Perhaps the word 
originally signified nothing worse than a miser; nidska, 
tenacitas ; nidskr, Dan. gnidak, sordid^ tenax, from gnide, to 
rub or scrape. In the N. of E. nithing is used for sparing ; 
** nithing of his pains." — B. ON. nidra (with an unaccented 
»), to detract from the credit of another, to backbite, seems 
a different word, properly signifying to lower, from nidri,' 
below, beneath ; ntVfr, downwards. Fenidingr, matnidingr, a 
niggard of money or of food. 

Gt. ov€ihos, reproach, blame, disgrace ; Sanscr. nid, vitu- 
perare ; G. neid, envy, spite, malevolence ; Lap. niddo, envy, 
hate. 

Node, Notch. Norm, noque, notch ; It. nocchio, nocco, a 
bunch, knob, knur, snag or ruggedness in any tree or wood, 
the knuckle-bones, hard stone of a fruit, also the nock of a 
bow or zmteh in anything. — FI. 

The fundamental image is an abrupt movement suddenly 
checked, represented by a sharp report, and thence an^dent- 
ation or projection. Gael, cnag, to crack, snap the fingers, 
knock, rap ; Prov, E. nog, to jog. So from Fr;. hocher, to 
jog, hoche, oche, a notch. See Nick. 

No. See Nay. 

Nod. Bay. notteln, to move to and fro ; an der tJdir notiehi. 
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to shake at the door ; OHG. hnuttiny vibrare’. — Schm. ON. 
hnioda {hnydt hnaudy hnodit), to hammer ; Du. knodse^ a cud- 
gd. To nod is to make a movement as if striking with the 
head. The E. word has no immediate connection with Lat. 
nutuSy the t of which belongs to the frequentative form of the 
verb. *' 

Noddle. The noddle, noddock, or mddock is properly the 
projecting part at the back' of the head, tho nape of the neck, 
then ludicrously used for the head itself. Occiput, a nodyle. 
—Hal. 

After that futen cupping glasses to the noddle of the nccke. — 
Burroughes in Nares. 

ONr hnody the round head of a nail ; Du. knod, knoddCy a 
knob ; Dan. knude, a knot, bump, protuberance ; Lat. nodus. 
It. nddo, a knot ; nodo del colh, the nape of the neck ; nodello 
(identical in form with E. noddle), the ankle-bone. 

Noddy. A silly fellow. — B. Nodcock, noddypoll, noddy ~ 
pate, a simpleton. Noddy-headed, tipsy. — Hal. The moan- 
ing is probably one whose head is in a whirl. In the same 
way noggy, tipsy, from nog, to jog. Compare totty, dizzy, 
with totter, to stagger. It. noddo, a silly pate. — El. Nor- 
man naudin, s. s. — Cot. 

No^fin. A mug. Gael, cnag, knock, rap, thump, a knob, 
peg, pin ; cimgaidh, bunchy ; cnagaire, . a knocker, a gill, 
noggin, quart-measure ; enagare, a little knob, an earthen 
pipkin. Comp, jug and jog ; jub and job. 

Noise. Fr. noise, rumbling, stir, wrangle, brawl ; Prov. 
nausa, nosa, noysa, noise, dispute. Applied in B. ]^. to the 
murmur of water. 

* S’en aloit I’iaue aval, fesant 

Une noiK douce et plesant. 

Commonly derived from Lat. noxa, an injury, which does 
not well account for the meaning, nor is Diez* derivation 
from Lat. nausea, disgust, more satisfactory. It is in all 
probabilify the equivalent of ON. gnauth, naulh, fremitus. 
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str^itus, applied to the clashing of swords, dashing of ships, 
roar of fire, &c. See next Article. 

Noisome. Injurious. It. noiarey to annoy, molest, trouble ; 
noia, noianza, annoyance, molestation. 

Thei had tailis like scorpiouns — and the might of them was to noye men 
fyve monethis. — Wiclif. 

Du. noeyeUf noyen, vernoeyen, officero, obesse, nocere, moles- 
tum esso; noeyelick, noyelick, ncisome, injurious. — Kil. It 
is difficult to separate the foregoing from Prov. nozer, OFr. 
numr, Bret, noazout, to injure, hurt. 

Without sickness or displeasaunce 

Or thing that to you was nt^aanee. — Chaucer, Dream. 

The original source of both forms may probably be found in 
ON. gnautha, nautha, strepore, fremere, vel assidue premere, 
affligere, vexare. — Egilsson. The word representing the 

noise of violent aetion is applied to signify violence, oppres- 
sion, evil, grief. Nauth, vexatio, vis, contumclia, dolor, 
malum, calamitasl That er nauth, dolcndum est; nauth 
i hiarta, animi agritudo. See Need. Du. noode, noye, in- 
vitus, et BigrS, molest^, graviter, gravat^ ; noode hehben,^ 
eegrS ferre ; noode iet doen, gravat^ aliquid facere, to do 
something to the noyance of another. — Kil. The elision of 
the d on the one hand would give us forms like Du. noeyen. 
It. noiare, and on the other the conversion of the d or thick 
th into a z would give forms like Bret, moos, noise, dispute, 
wrong, injury, malice, or Prov. nozer, and then Bat. nocere 
must be explained on the same principle. 

The foregoing explanation would of course supersede Diez* 
derivation given under Annoy. 

Noll, ‘Howl. The head. AS. cnoU, a knoll, hill, top, sum- 
mit ; G. knoUen, a knob, lump, tumour, protuberance. Ver- 
tex, hnoU, — ^AS. Vocab. ^ 

Nonce. For the nonce, for the special occasion. 

Tha that word him com to 
That Brutal wolden ther don, 

And comen to than tmea 
To fechen tha atanea. 
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— When news came to him what the Britone wexe about to do, and that 
they were comingybr that onfyt to fetch the stones. — ^Ija3ramon, Brut. II. 
301 . 

To than one icoren, chosen for the special purpose.-— -Ibid. 2. 
279. 

ITook. , A corner. Four~nokede it is, it (a piece of water) 
is four-cornered. — Layamon 2. 500. Fin. nokkat the beak of 
a bird, nose, point; maan^nokka^ lingula terras, a nook of 
land ; nokkiat to peck ; Esthon. wuh^ a knuckle, pummel, 
button ; nuhkay a tip, corner, nook ; Wal. nouky knot, ex- 
crescence. 

The radic|^ meaning is a projection either outwards or in- 
wards, and- it is essentially the same with nocky witch. So 
It. cwseay a notch, is the sc^e with E. cog. 

Kooit. The Roman day was divided into 12 hours, from 
simrise to sunset, so that the ninth hour, hora nonUy would 
be about three o'clock in the afternoon. In Norway 
Win or nun is still used in this sense, signifying the third 
meal or resting-time of the day, held at two, three, or four 
, o'clock, according to custom. iVbna, to lunch, to take the in- 
termediate meal or repose; nonshily the hour of non, about 
three or four in the aftemocm. 

The transference of the signification from mid-aftemoon to 
mid-day seems to have taken place through an alteration in 
the time of the canonical services, of which seven were per- 
formed in the day, matutina, prima, tertia, sexta, nona, ves- 
pera, completorium. It is plain that four of these must be 
named from the hours at which they were originally cele- 
brated, but we find that nonA, the fifth service, was held in 
Italy about mid-day at an early period. ** 

Alpntando lo sole prima la prima parte, fe terza ; la seoonda, sesta ; la 
tenaif aoatf, esiamo amezzodi (the sun having climbed the third part of the 
heavens performs nones, and we are at mid-day) ; jwi oominda a dis> 
cendere, e scesa la prima pafte fe mezzo vespro, &o. — La Crusca. 

NonUy mittag-z 3 rt, myddach. — Bief. Sup. 

Tho bygonne tenebres that into al the eorthe were ydon 
In the sixte tyd of the day that me olupeth noon. 
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Hit at Hon and for to the nynthe ^rde ylaste 

That wolde be midooemon . — ^Festival Metri in R. 

It is probably in memory of tbe time at which the service of 
nones was originally performed that it is still announced by 
nine strokes of the bdl. ** L’Angelus 'de midi venait de soo- 
ner, mais bien des gens n*avaient pas entendu les nopf coups, 
et partant avaient oubli4 de reciter I'oraison accoutum^e.** — 
Madame Claude, p. 1. 1862. 

Hoose. Lang, a running knot or noose; 

nouzelut, knotty. Nous, nus, nouzelt a knot. — Diet. Castrais. 
From Lat. nodus. 

Nor. Nor, ne or. 

Korth. ON. nordr, Fr. nord. 

Nose. AS. ncBSOt G. nase, Lat. nostes, Lith. nosiSf Pol. nos. 
Puss. nod. , 

The name of the nose is doubtless ^iken from an imitation 
of noises made through the nose, as G. niesen, to sneeze. So 
Gael, sron, the nose, compared with E. snore ; Gr. pvy\os, 
snout, muzzle, beak, face (properly nose), compared with 
poyxos, a snoring, pfyx<^, to snore, snort. 

XTostril. AS. nas-tkyrla, ncesthyrel j from thyrel, a hole, 
aperture ; G. thiirle, dim. of thure, a door. On tham wage 
thyrl geworht, made an aperture in the walL — ^Bede. Thurh- 
crypth 8b1c thyrel, creeps through every hole. — Boeth. Needle 
thyrel, the eye of a needle. See Thirl. 

Not, Nought. AS. imht, nauht, noht, nought, not ; OHG. 
niowiht,' nieht, G. nicht, not, from the negative particle nt, 
and Gh>th. vaihts, AS. teiht, G. toicht, a whit, thing. So in 
Pomanoe, &om ne and ens, a being. It. niente, nothing, 
OFr. ment, not. ** Detenus en garde et nient allantz d 
large,** not going at large. — Liber AlbUs, p. 215. Nimt 
eountre esteaunt, notwithstanding. — Ibid. p. 216. 

Noun. Fr. nom, Lat. nomen, a name. 

To Nouridi. Fr. nourrir, Lat. nutrire. 

Now. AS. nu, Ghr. wv, Lat. nunc. 

Noaodo. The nose, snout, projecting part of anything, as 
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of a bellows. — Worcester. PI. D. niisael, the jiose. — Deutscb. 
Mondart. v. 73. On the other hand, the application to the 
nozzle of a lamp, the part that holds the wick, leads in a 
different direction. PI. D. (Fallcvnsleben) nossel, the burnt 
end of the wick; (Lippe) nuael, remnants of burnt straw, 
wick, &c.; lampennusel, the snuff of the lamp; n&8el (for 
ifsel, usel), snuff of the candle, glowing ashes ; ON. usli, fire ; 
AS. psle, ashes. ' 

Hudge. Austrian nusaen, to thlwt or strike, especially 
with the fist. — Deutsch. Mundart. ii. PI. D. nutsehe gim, to 
cuff. — Ibid. Y. 173. Swiss motschen^ to thrust or press, to 
make another give way ; mutscheny to strike \nth the fist. 

Nuel, Newel. As Fr. noyau, the spindle of a winding 
staircase. Noyau is also the kernel of a nut, stone of a 
peach,* plum, &c., mould in the hollow of a piece of ordnance 
when it i^ cast, anything contained in a hollow envelope. . 
From Lat. nux, nudB, a nut, Lang, nougalh, noualh, kernel 
of nut. — ^Dict. Castr. W. cnewyll, kernel. 

Nuisance. See Noisome. 

Nuke. Fr. nucque, the hinder part of the head. See 
Nape. 

Numb, Benumb. Goth., AS. niman, ON. nema, to take, take 
away ; AS. heniman, henam, henumen, to take away, deprive, 
to stupefy; ON. numinn, taken away; numinn mti, as Lat. 
menu eaptus, deprived of sense, out of his mind. 

He may neither go ne come. 

But altogether he is henome 

The power both of hande and fete. — ^Gower in B.. 

Numbles, Vmbles. The inwards of a deer, pig, &o. Said 
to be from Lat. lumhulm . — ^I^iez. Lumhulus, lentepratin 
(loin). — Bief. Sup. 

Nun. From It. nonna, grandmother, as Gr. wawdr, a 
priMt, from papa, father ; abbot from abba, father. The first 
nuns would naturally be elderly women. 

Nurse. Fr. nourHce, Lat. nutrix, a nurse, from to 

nourish, give support to. 
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Nut. AS. hnuty G. nttssy Gael, cniidhy "W. cnauy Lat. nuz. 

Nutmeg. Fr. muguettoy noix muguettCy G. muscat nussy nuz 
moschatUy fi^m the drug musk taken as the typo of any> 
thing highly-sconted, whence also the names of several high- 
ly-scented flowers. Languedoc mugue, Sp. muscariy tho 
hyacinth ; Fr. muguct (formerly musguet — Diez), woodruff, 
lily of tho valley. 


0 . 

Oaf. A simpleton, blockhead. Formerly moro correctly 
written aufy ouph, from ON. alfty an elf or fairy. When an 
infant was fotmd to be an idiot it was supposed to. be an imp 
left by the fairies, in tho room of tho proper child carried away 
to their own country, whence an idiot is sometimes called a 
changelingy a term explained by Buile^^ a child changed, also 
a fool, u silly fellow or wench. 

These 'when a child haps to be got 
Which after proves an idiot, 

When folks perceive it thriveth not, 

The fault therein to smother. 

Some silly doating brainless calf — 

Say that the fau*y left tliis uulf 
And took aM’ay the other. 

Drayton. Nymphidia in R. 

Shukespear uses ouphe for elf or fairy. 

— ^my little son 

And three or four more of their growth we^l dress 
As urchinSy onphesy and fairies. — Merry Wives. 

Oak. ^AS. acy ON. cyA-, G. dcUe. 

Oakum, Ookam. Old ropes untwisted for calking ships. 

Oar. ON. aVy Fin., Lap. airOy Esthon. «er, air. 

Oast. Hop-oast y a kiln for drying hops, a word probably 
imported from tho Netherlands, together with tho cultivation 
of hops. Du. aMy eaty a kiln. 

Oats. AS. atUy Fris. oat, oat ; AS. ait, ON. ata, food, eeti, 
eatables. • 

2 H 


von. u. 
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Oath. AS. athf Goth, aitht G. eid. 

To Obey. Fr. oh4irt Lat.*oJerfMV», from avdire, to hoar. 
Ochre. A yellow or brown coloured earth used as a pig- 
ment. Gr. toxpos, pale, yellow ; eoJtpo, oclire. 

Odd. When a number is conceived as odd or ovon tho 
units of which it is composed are regarded as piled up one by 
one in two parallel columns. If the number be divisible by 
two the columns will reach to the same height, or tho highest 
units will be ovon with each other, and the number is called 
even i but if there be a remaining unit it will project like a 
point above tho top of tibie parallel column, and the number 
is called odd, iN*. odde^ from oddr^ a point. Tho term is 
then extended to any object left sticking up, as it were, by 
itself, for want of another to match it. 

Of, Off. Lat. ahy ON. aft Gr. utto. 

Offisl. Prov. G. affalU abgefally refuse or dross, what falls 
from ; Dan. affdld^ fall, falling away, offal, the fall of the 
leaf, windfalls in an orchard, broken sticks in a wood, &c. 

Oft, Often. ON. opt, Goth, wfta. 

Ogee, (^ve. It. augivo, Fr. augive, ogive, the union of 
concave and convex in an arch or fillet. 

To Ogle. G. aUgeln, to inoculate, also to eye one slyly, 
from auge, an eye. Fr. ceuiUadc, It. occhiata, a glance. 

Ogre. Sp. ogro, Fr. ogre, OSp. hnergo, uerco, the man-oat- 
ing giant of fairy-tales — Dies ; It. oreo, a. surname of Pluto, 
by met. any chimera or imagined monster. — FI. Cimbr. 
orco, (boses gespenst) buggaboo. — Borgmann. From Lat. 
orcua, hell. 

Her marble-minded breast, impregnable, rejects * 

The orJks that for theMord the Ocean woo. 

Pol3rolbion in Nares. 

OiL Lat. oleum, G. oel, 

Ointinent. Lat. ungere, and thence Fr. otndre, to anoint ; 
It. unto, salve, grease ; untare, ontare, to salve or smear. 

AS. mid, G. alt, Goth, altheia, old. The radical 
meahing is probably grown up, from Goth, alan, to nouridi, 
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bring up ; ON. afe, to beget, give birtb to, nourish ; elna, to 
grow, to ripen. Lat. dlerey to nourish ; adolcsco, to grow up ; 
coalesco, to* grow together, &c. See Abolish. Diefenbach 
compares Lat. altuSf as signifying grown up in space, as old 
in time. 

Omelet. Fr. aumelettey omelette, of unknown origin. 

On. G-. an, Ghr. ora, up, on, upon. 

One. Gr. eU, fxia, Ir, Lat. unu^t, Goth, ains, G. ein. 

Onion. Lat. unto, an onion, then, from the concentric 
scales of which it is formed, applied to a pearl. 

Onomatopceia. Gr. ovoyMTOTtoua, . from oro/Liaro?roi€a>, to 
coin words, especially to form words in imitation of sound. 
Oro/xo, name, and Troxecu, to make. In later times the word 
has been confined to the special signification above mentioned. 
It was early observed that such words as Axyyoj, to twang 
like a bow, to hiss, halare, to bleat, hinnire, to neigh, 

were exactly such as we should frame if we attempted to re- 
present the sounds in question by a vocal imitation. It was 
accordingly supposed that a certain class of words had been 
formed by the imitation of natural sounds, and as those wer^ 
the only class of simple words in which evidence remained of 
their having been formed by the device of man, the name of 
ovofjLaTOTTotrja-is or word-making was given to the process to 
which they owe their origin, a name which obviously becomes 
improper as soon as we regard all language as formed by man. 

Ooze. AS. zoos, juico; qfetes woe, juice of fruit; wosig, 
juicy, moist. To ooze out is to show moisture at the cracks, 
moisture to find its way out by small apertures. ON. vos, 
moisture ; vos-kkedi, rain-proof clothes ; vaela, to splash 
through the marshes (koaske). F. oose, the wet mud lefb by 
the tide. N. vaaaa, to work in the wet and exposure, especi- 
ally out at sea. Prov. Dan. qveta, mud, puddle. Veten 
staaer i eet qvaa, the way is all in a puddle. Quasse, to plash, 
representing the sound of mud^ or water under-foot. Det 
guasser t atdvler, of the sound of water in the shoes, ^e^e, 
to plash, tramp through wet. Hence Dan. mase (the oj^pres- 

3u2 
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sioxL of chatter or idle talk' being commonly taken from tho 
Bplashing of -water), N. vasa, to talk nonsense. The ON. 
vasktf to splash through the wet, is in modem N. used in tho 
sense of idle talk, foolery, trifling. • Vask, the dashing of tho 
sea, to he compared with Ban. kvaske, to splash. — Haldorson 
in vasla. * N. vaspa, rassff, to wade, go in the wet ; vetsa blom, 
water-lily ; vcm druk^en, water-logged ; vassen, watery. 

Opal. A gem ** of divera colours, wherein appeareth tho 
fiery brightness of the carbuncle, tho shining purple of tho 
amethyst, tho green lustre of the emerald, and all inter- 
shining.** — FI. Known to the Romans tmder the name of 
opalus, showing that a Slavonic language was then spoken in 
Bohemia, whence the gem is still brought. The origin is 
Pol. palacy to glow, to blaze, opalacy to bum on all sides, 
Serv. opalitiy to shoot, to give fire ; from the gleams of irides- 
cent reflection by which tho stone is distinguished. 

Open. G-. offen^ ON. opinn, AS. yjjp^, open; t/PPan, G. 
off^nen, ON. opna, Lat. aperire, to open, to do up. ON. /uka, 
to shut ; uppliukaf to open ; tipplokinn, open. Opinn is not 
'only open, but mouth upwards, som ligger opad. Wo open a 
vessel by lifting up tho cover. 

Opera. A name introduced with the thing. itself from 
Italy. Opera, any work, labour, action ; now-a-days taken 
for a comedy or tragedy sung to music. — FL Lat. optis, pi. 
opera, work ; Bret, ober, to do, to make. • 

Or. Contracted fi’om AS. outher. Goth, aiththan, OHG. 
edo, ON. eda, AS. cththa, Du. edder, ecr, OIIG. odo, AS. 
oththe, OHG. odar, Fris. auder, uder, Du. odder, oer { OSax. 
eftha, OFris. efther ; OHG. alda, Swiss aldt ON. ellg, ; Swiss 
alder, Sw. Dan. eller, or. — Dief. Wo see a simple and a 
comparative form running throughout, but it is not easy to 
give a consistent account of the radical element. 

Orange. It. arancio, Venet. naranm, Sp. narai\fa. Mod. 
Or. vepatrrCi, The name must have been introduced with the 
fruhk itself from the East ; jPers. ndrery, Arab, n&raiy. The 
lossnf the n gave Mid. Lat. •arangia, which passed into Fr. 
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orange under the influence of the golden colour of the fruit. 
— Dicz. 

Orchard. Goth. aurUgardef ON. JurtagardTf MHG. tourz-^ 
gartey AS. oyrtgeardy origeardy a yard or enclosure for worts, 
i. c. vegetables, a garden. See Wort. 

Ordeal. AS. ordeely Du. oordeely ordaely a mo^ of judg- 
ment by fire or water, supposed to be deeided by the hand of 
God ; the judgment icar* Ou. oordeely G. uriheily 

judgment, from ON. iir, out of, an^Mc^7, part ; a laying out 
of parts, disposing of the matter in proper order. In tho 
same way Lat. diecrimeny a parting, separation, signifies an 
examination, decision, proof. 

Order. Fr. ordroy It. ordtney Lat. ordoy -inis. 

Ordnance. Formerly ordinance or ordonancCy all sorts of 
artillery of great guns. — B. An incidental application of 
ordinance in tho sense of arrangement, preparation. Fr. 
ordonncTy to ordain, appoint, dispose, array, equip. — Cot. 

Furthermore the king and his council ordeyned blank chartres : — had 
them prepared. — English Chron. p. 13. Cam. Soc. 

In the same work we see the passage to the modem sense. 

The ordenaunce of the kinges guns avayled not, for that day ‘was so 
greto rayne that the gonnes lay depe in the water, and so were queynt 
and myght not be schott. — p. 97. 

The Duke of Burgoyn had layd there all his apparament to take 

Caleys, amongis whioli was a horrible ordiaauns, smale barelis filt full of 

serpentis and venymous bostes, which he thouhte to throwe into Caleys 

be engynes. — Cupgrave Chron. p. 298. 

* > 

It. ordtgnoy a machine, mechanical contrivance, applied by 
Ariosto to a gun. 

Ordure. Fr. ordurey It. orduroy lordurOy filth ; lordoy ordoy 
filthy, dirty, from Lat. InrtdttBy dork-coloured. In luridi 
dentesy discoloured teeth, the sense comes very near that of 
dirty, filthy. Mid. Lat. luridWy zwart, bleeo, onreyn ; fuul.— 
Dief. Sup. The equivalence of forms with an initial / or n 
and a simple vowel is not uncommon. Fr. loutrCy E. otten 
Fr. lierrey OFr. hierrey ivy; Pr. Ungoiy E. ingot; Fr. kntony 
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It. oUane, brass ; It. lonza^ Sp. onza, an ounce ; It. ImcignolOf 
tiadgnolot a nightingale. THe derivation from horridus sup- 
ported by Diez is unsatisfactory. 

Ore. Properly the vein of metal, from the ore being found 
in a thin ,band appearing in the section like a vein running 
through the rock. Oalamina est qusedam vena terra), is a cer- 
tain ore. — Boger Bacon, Opus minus, 385. Q-. Ader, Sw. 

adcTf N. aader, aar^ Dan. aare, a vein. Vena, odder, odir . — 
Dief. Supp. 

^ Organ. The Gr. opyavov, an instrument, was applied in 
Lat. to an instrument of music, and ultimately kot f^oxrfo 
to the great instrument of church music to which the name 
is now confined. 

' Organa dicuntur omnia instrumenta musicorum. Non solum illud 
organum dicitur quod grande est et inflatur follibus, sed quicquid apta- 
tur ad cantilenam et corporeum est. — St Augustine in Due. 

Oriel. This word formerly signified a chamber or apart- 
ment. Adjocet atrium nobilissimum in introitu quod porti- 
cus vel oriolum appellatur. — Ut non in infirmarid, sed seorsim 
in oriolo monachi infirmi camem comederent. — Matth. Paris 
in Due. Oriolum, a little entrance, from os, oris? It is 
glossed chamber in Bibelsworth. — ^Nat. Antiq. p. 166. 

Plus est dclit en le oriol [chamber] 

Escoter la note de Toriol [wodewale]. 

Of the queen’s closet in a chapel. 

Ye schall bur brynge to the chapelle, 

Be the orjfall syde stande thou stylle. 

Erl of Tholoiise, 1. 308. 
That lady herde his moumyng all 
llyght under the ehambre wall 
In her orgaU there she was. — 1. 92. 

Then said that lady mylde of mood, 

Byght in her closet there she stood. . 

Squire o# low Degree, L 180. 

An oriel window is one that juts out so as to make a small 
apartment in a hall. 
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Orlope. The uppermost deck in a great ship, from the 
mainmast to the mizzen. — B. It. tettOt tho deck or overloope 
of a ship. — FI. G. uherlauf^ the deck of a ship, from 
laufeny to run over the whole surface. 

Orpiment. A yellow arsenical colour, Lat. auripiginentum. 

Qrts. OrtSy or in Scotland tcortSy are the fragments and 
rejected parts that are left by an animal in feeding, and 
generally the odds and ends that fall to tho ground in doing 
any work. A cow is said to ort her provender when she 
tosses it aside ; a child orts his bread when he crumbles it 
down ; hence metaphorically to orty to reject. — Jam. The 
word is veiy widely spread. Prov. Dun. ovredy orredy orrety 
orty orts ; Du. oor-aetoy ooretCy reliquiae fostiditi pabuli ; ooraet- 
ighy fastidiens nimi& saturitate — Kil. ; NFris. orten, to leave 
remnants in eating ; PI. D. orty oi'teky orts ; ortpny verorteuy 
drdefty to be nice in eating, to pidc out tho best and leave 
much remnants — Brem. Wtb. ; Westerwald urzeriy Swiss 
hurachmy urschiy orts ; urschmy to ort ; Bav. urasseny urezen 
mit etwas, to deal wastefully ; die urassy rejection, orts.* 

The Du. and Bav. forms naturally lead to the derivation 
suggested by Kiliaan, ooraetoy quasi oueraefey esca superflua, 
what is loft over in eating; and perhaps the form of the word 
has been modified in accordance with this notion, but Lap. 
aratcBy which is used in exactly the same sense, can hardly 
have hod such an urigin. The corresponding forms in the 
kindred dialects are Esthon. warrid (was herunter fallt), 
droppings, crumbs, from warrisemay to rustle, to fall out, as 
ripe oats ; Fin. toarety chaff driven off in thrashing, from 
wari8tay'*to drip />r fall gradually, as grain from the ears of 
com, or leaves in the autumn. It is remarkable that an 
initial to is added in Sc. worta, as in Fin. toarety compared 
with Lap. aratea, Evenings toorta are gude mornings £od-* 
derings.*' — Jam.. 

Osier. Fr. oster, a willow, willow twig, wicker basket. 
Probably from being used in making utensils of different 
kinds, for which wicker was niuch employed by tho Ghiuls. 
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Bret, aosa, osa, to fonu^ fashion, arrange ; aozilf ozil, willow, 
made of willow. 

" Osprey. Lat. OBsi/ragUif a bonc-breaker. 

To Oss. To offer to do, to aim pt, to intend to do. — B. 
Fr. oser, to dare, adventure, be so bold as* to do a thing; 
Prov. amavy It. ausare^ osare, Vcnet. osRare, from Lat. audere, 
amuniy to daro. The difficulty in this derivation is that oas 
belongs so completely to the popular part of the language that 
it is very unlik^y to have had a Fr. derivation. W. os»o, to 
offer to do, is undoubtedly the same word, but w o ate unable 
to say whether it is borrowed from E. oss, or vice versA. Wo 
find the idea in an earlier stage of development in Fin. osata, 
to aim right, to strike the mark, to bo able to do, to know 
the way ; osaella, to try to do, to imitate. Esthon. ots, end, 
point ; otsitr{a, to seek ; otsatna, to end. 

Ostler. Properly the master of an inn, but now appropri- 
ated to the servant at an inn who has charge of the stables 
and horses. Fr. Iwstelier, a host, innkeepen, ixKmxJiostel, a 
house, hostel, hall, palace. — Cot. The application to the 

sense of a groom seems to have taken place at a very early 
period in England. In the reign of Rich. II., W. Brewer, 
hostillorius W. Larke pistoris,” was condemned to the 
hurdle for making short weight in horsebread, having to 
stand ** uno de dictis panibus circa coUum suum, ct uno 
hotello feni ad dorsum suum in signum hostillarii pendenti- 
bus,’* with a bottle of hay at his back as a sign of an hostler. 
— ^Lib. Alb. 2. 425. Jack “the hosteler of the house,” the 
companion of the tapster and her paramour, in Chaucer’s 
story of the Pardoner and the Tapster, is pla^ply the l)stler in 
the modem sense, and not the master of thd inn. 

Ostrich. Fr. austruche, an austridge or ostridge— Cot. ; 

•Sp. avestruz, from avis struthio j Lat. stru^io. Mid. Lat. 
strumo, an ostrich. — ^Diez. 

OOter. Gh>th. anthar, OFris. ander, other, or ,• ON, annar, 
Sanscr. antara, alter, the other ; Lith. anas, ille ; antras, 
alter, seoundus. ‘ 
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Otter. It. lontra, 1^. lutria, nutriay Fr. loutrPy Lat. luircy 
G. ottw, ON. ottry Pol. toydray Ituss. vuidra. 

Ottoman. The Ottoman empire, the Turkish empire. 
From Othman the founder of the dynasty. 

Ought. Anything. See Aught. 

Ought. The pret. of the verb to owe. 

Our. Goth., G. itnsy (acc. pi.) us ; umary iinsevy AS. uscy 
lire, our. 

To Oust, Out. Fr. osier y to remove, take away, lay aside, 
drive or ^pcl from. Ostez ‘cous de /d, get you hence. — Cot. 
Prov. mtoTy to take away ; foroskiry to drive out. It is pro- 
bable that this last is the original meaning of the word, and 
that oust and the preposition outy ON. uty G. aus, have their 
origin in the cry Juiss ! hut ! used to drive out dogs. Swiss 
]^uss ! a cry to set on a dog or to hiss a man, an pxclamation 
of contempt or abhorrence ; Jims me / fort, hinaus I properly 
to a dog, then to a man. W. htet ! off, off with it, away ! 
and as a noun, «. taking off, a taking away; Jiicthy to hiss 
out, to hoot ; Gael, ut ! tit ! inteij. of disapprobation or dis- 
like ; Patois de Champ, hmy hootings, cries, out (hors), door. 

Quibus id agentibus converse, facie in sinistram partem in- 
diguando quodammodo, virtute quanta potuit, Hutz ! Ilutz ! 
quod significat Foras I Foras ! Unde patet quia malignum 
spiritum vidit.” — Vita Ludovici Pii in Due. Sw. hut / is 
used as a cry to dilve out dogs or to stop them and molco 
them quiet, get out, for shamo I huta uty to drive out. In 
the same way Serv. osJi ! cry to drive out ; oshkatiy to cry 
osh ! to drive out. The Lap. cry is has / as ! agreeing re- 
markably with t];ie Gael, form of the preposition, aSy out, out 
of ; Lap. hasetety to drive out. Prov. Fr. omsi t toussi ! cry 
to drive out a dog ; mse ! houste ! homte d la paiUe ! ut! hors 
d’ici, va t*on. — Jaubert. * 

The cries addr^g^ to animals being commonly taken from 
sounds made by themselves, the exclamation hoot! used in 
driving out dogs, may be compared with Lap. huttety to bark. 
Swiss Jitissy haussy a dog. * 
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Oatrage. It. cltniggiot Fr. ouUrage, outrage^ excess, un- 
reasonableness, violence, frdm Lat. uUrat Fr. outrcy beyond, 
with the termination age. JEMe est belle voirementf mate U 
n*y a rien d’oultragey she is fair ind^pd, but no fairer than she 
shoiild be. Je ne vom demand* rien d^ouUrage, I demand no- 
thing unreasonable. — Cot. 

Oven. G. ofeuy Goth, OSw. ogn^ omtiy ON. ojhy Gr. 

nrvosy oven ; Sanscr. agniy Lith. ugniSy Lat. tgnisy fire. 

OvOT. AS. ufany above, upwards, from above, up; ufe- 
toeard, ufan-weardy upwards ; t^ferUy higher, farthei*; ufemeaty 
highest ; upmost. G. aufy on, upon, up ; (d>eny above, on 
high; oheTy upper, over ; iiicr, over ; Gr. vnoy under ; ibrep, 
over ; Lat. euby under ; supery over. 

Owehe, Nouehe. Ouche (a jewel), bague. — ^Palsgr. Some- 
times incorirectly written with an initial n. 

Whan thou hast taken any thynge. 

Of loyis gifte, or nouche or pin. — Gower in Hal. 

The original sense seems to have been a wedding gift, desig- 
nated by the term osculumy oecleumy oecleiay from the marriage 
‘kiss. **Denique dato sponsae annulo, porrigit osculum .’* — - 
Gregor. Turon. ** Quittavit filio suo Duci prscdicto suum 
dotalitium, donationem propter nuptias, sive osculumJ* — 
Chart. A. D. 1320. ** Immobilia sibi data in matrimonium in 

dotem, vel in oegliumy sou donationem propter nuptias.” — 
Chart. A. D. 1257. Hence oeelearcy to* endow. “Si quis 
ducit uxorem apud Yillamfrancham de medietato rerum 
suanun oecleat earn.” — ^ a. d. 1256. 

The term o&cle was then applied to a jewel-case, and finally 
to a jewel, “ No portan n* osc/a d* aur ni d* argen n^ ab per- 
las ;” they shall not wear jewels of gold or silver, &c. — Stat. 
of Montpelier, 13lh century in Baynouard. 

To (hre, Oi^ht, Own. Goth, aigany aikany to possess, to 
have ; aihiSy possessions ; AS. (agan), pres, dhy dgony prt. 
Ahte/ ON. eiguy d, eigwn, dtte, to possess ; G. eigm, AS. dgeny 
Sc. amn, what is possessed by one, own. 3b own a thing is 
to claim it as possessed by ‘oneself. To owe money is an 
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elliptical expression for having it to pay to another, possess- 
ing it for another. ON. Eg a ^stinn, that is my horse ; 
eg d Unga leid^ I have a long way to perform \ eg d at 
giallda^ I have to pay, I owe ; Qud d hlydni at tJiH'f you 
owe obedience to God, God possesses, is rightfully entitled to, 
obedience at your hands. In the same way we sa^ 1 have 
to pay you money, I have to go to London, Je dois aller d 
Londrcs. A Yorkshireman says. Who owes this P who is 
the possessor of this, to whom does it belong. On the same 
principle Lat. debere^ to owe, must probably be explained, to 
havo allotted to one ; from Goth, gixdahan^ to happen, to fall 
to one*s lot. 

Ox. A name extending to the Finnic branch of lan- 
guages ; Lap. touokmy Syrianian os^ Yotiak tg (Fr./), Ostiak 
Turk. ogys. 

P. 

Pace. Fr. pas. It. pasao, Lat. passus. 

Pack. G., Du. pack, a bundle. A pack of cards, and 

figuratively, a pack of hounds; G. diebenpack, a gang of * 

thieves ; das packt lumpenpackf the dregs of the people, a 

pack of rogues. — Kuttn. A naughty pack was formerly used 

as a term of abuse for a loose woman, as a person is now 

sometimes called ** a bad lot.*' 

• « 

Call her a nmgMw ptiek, with that one word thou hast taken all from 
her, and left her bare and foul. — Vives in R. 

To packf to make into a bimdle ; G. aich packeUt Sw. packa 
sig bortf to be gone, be packing, pack away. A jury is pack- 
ed when it is selected and put together for a particular pur- 
pose, and so in G. hartm packent to pack cards in a fraud- 
ulent manner, so that one may know how they lie. 

’ The original meaning is shown in Esthon. pakimUt Fin. 
pakkata, to stuff, to cram ; pakko, compulsion, force, neces- 
sity, pain ; Ijat. pangere, paetumy to drive in, to fasten ; Gr. 
Tnjywfo (root iray), to stick or fix in as a nail* to fasten toge- 
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tlier, put together, to make solid, stiff, or hard ; vrryog, firm, 
solid. — L. and Sc. 

Fad. 1. Anything stuffed as a defence against rubbing or 
pressure ; a pack-saddle. Fin. pad/a, a small cushion stuffed 
with hay to prevent galling by the saddle or horsc-collar, a 
mattress (colcita inferior in lectibus) ; Esthon. paddt, a pil- 
low, cushion ; padja-poor, a pillow-beer or pillow-case. Pro- 
bably identical with E. pod^ the shell or husk of peas and 
beans, on the same principle that Du. bolster signifies both 
pod and feather-bed. Dan. pttde^ a pillow, pa l. 

2. Pad, a path ; to pad, to pace, go on foot. — Hal. Pad, 
in cant, the highway ; padder, footpad, one who robs on foot. 
Pad (in sporting language), the foot of a hare or fox. PI. D. 
pad, the sole of the foot ; pad-weg, O. pfad. Fin. padet, patet, 
a foot-path ; PI. D. peddm, to tread ; jiadjen, to trip. Door 
dik un dunn padjen, to tramp through thick and thin. Gr. 
‘TrarfCD, to tread ; iraros, a path ; ^p.patiar, to kick, to stamp ; 
pata, foot and leg of beasts; "FT.pntte, paw. See next Article. 

To Paddle. To move in the water with the hands or feet. 
— B. Fr. patouiller, to paddle or dabble in with the feet, to 
stir up and down and trouble. — Cot. Hence paddle, an im- 
plement for paddling, an oar with a broad flat blade, os Fr. 
gascJie, an oar or skvdl, from gascher, to splash. The idea of 
splashing or paddling in the wet frequently occurs in the 
special form of tramping through the mud, explaining the 
root 2^ or pat in the formation of words signifying 
tramp, tread, the way trodden, or the foot as the implement 
of tramping. Bav. patschen, to tramp ; patschen, the foot or 
shoo ; lackenpatscher, a step i* the gutter. PI. D. patsch, 
mud ; patsch, patsch-hand, the hand in speaking to a child, 
from the sound of a pat with the soft fiat hand of a child. 
Bav. pfoUehen (contemptuously), paw, hand; G. pfote, Fr. 
patte, paw ; Or. woS*, Lat. ped*, foot. 

In the same way with an initial pi instead of p, PI. D. 
pladem, to paddle; E. plod, to move with heavy footfall; 
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Swab, pfatschen, pflatscheUf pfaUchehiy pflatschchij to paddle ; 
pflantCy pflantsch, pflotOy a coarse, .thick hand. 

Paddock. 1. O.^^. padd/iy It. botta, a toad. 

2. AS. pearroCf an cnclcaure. See Park. 

Padlock. A lock hanging like a clog to an animal’s foot. 
Mid. Lat. pedanuy a clog, chain to tether the foot of battle. 

Page. It. paggioy Fr. pagcy properly a boy, then a serving 
boy, attendant. Chaucer, speaking of an infant, says. 

In cradle it lay and was a proper page^ 

Gr. TtaiVy child ; Gael, paiadcy a young boy or girl ; Manx 
paitchetfy a child. 

Pageant. A triumphal chariot or arch, or other pompous 
device, usually carried about in public shows. — ^B. Pagent, 
pagina. — Pr. Pm. The authorities cited by Way in the 
notes on this passage show that the original meaning of the 
word was a scaffold for the purpose of scenic exhibition, 
equivalent to Lat. and It. pcgniay a frame, a fabric, a machine, 
or pageanty to move, to rise, or to go itself with wheels, with 
vices, or with other help. — ^Fl. Pageanty machina, misterio, 
arco trionfalc. — Torriano. In a contemporary account of the' 
performances, cited in “ Sharp’s Coventry Mysteries,” certain, 
pageants are spoken of, which pagiants were a high scafold 
with two rowmes, a higher and a lower, on four wheelcs.” 
The compiler of the Liber Albus, describing the ceremonial at 
the entry of Henry VI. into London, a. d. 1432, uses pagina 
and machina as synonymous. He tells us that at the entry 
of the bridge, “ parabatur machina satis pulcra in cujus 
medio gigas mirm magnitudinis. — Fx utroque latere ipsius 
gigantis ^in eadem pagina. origebantur duo animalia vocata 
antelops.” — Munim. Gildh. III. 459. 

The name was afterwards transferred to the subject of ex- 
hibition, whether d mere image or a dramatic performance. 
In the Chester Mysteries each drama is introduced in the form, 
^‘Incipit pagina prima de celi, angelorum, &c., crcacione.” 
We are quite in the dark as to the origin of the name, which 
is without equivalent in any continental documents. Way 
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suggests a derivation from comp<iginatat in accordance with 
the explanation of given in Higgins* version of Junius* 

Homenclator : ** lig^noa machina in altum educta^ tabulatis 
etiam in sublime crescentibus compnginata** 

Of all the crafty and subtil paiantis and pecis of warke made by 
mannys w<t to go or move by them selfe the clocks is one of the beste. — 
Herman in Pr. Pm. 

Paged. An image worshipped by the Indians and Chinese, 
or the temple belonging to such an idol. — B. From Ptg. 
pagaoy a pagan, and thence pagode, an assembly of idolaters, 
temple of the Indians, porcelain imago. 

Pail. It. padellay Yenet. pdcla, a pan ; Sp. paila^ a bason, 
a pan ; X/at. patera, a bowl ; patella, a dish, a plate ; Fin. 
padda, Bret, pod, E. pot. 

Pain. Fr. peine, pain, penalty, punishment, also pains, 
labour, endeavour, also pain, trouble, angidsh. — Cot. Bu. 
pijne, G. pein, pain, trouble, punishment ; Ju^fpein, zahnpein, 
head-ach^ tooth-ache. W. poen, Bret, poan, pain, ptmish- 
ment, pains ; Gael, pian, pain, pang, torment ; ON. phia, to 
' torment, to punish ; Esthon. pinama, Fin. piinata (probably 
borrowed), to torture. 

Pain in the sense of penalty is from Fr. peine, Lat. poena, 
Gr. Ttounj, the original sense of which is compensation for the 
killing of a kinsman, blood-monoy, commonly derived from 
4>ovos, death. And imdoubtodly the idei^ of pain or suffering 
may come from that of punishment, pain inflicted in retri- 
bution of offence. But ON. pina, AS. pinan, have little the 
appearance of having been derived from Lat. poena, nor is the 
idea of pimishment combined with that of suffering in those 
forms. A moro nattiral origin for the expression of bodily 
pain may be found in the idea of pressure, weight, labour. 
Fin. painaa, to press upon, to be heavy; paino, weight; 
painet, a press ; pinnet, the state of a thing violently pressed, 
and thence torture ; pinnistaa, to constrain, handle roughly, 
vex. Gr. •aovoe, labour, trouble, distress, g^f ; in Mod. Gr. 
bodily pain; wovoSorros, the tooth-ache. ComjMtre Lat. 
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angerct to bind or press together, to press upon, to torment, 
torture, trouble, to cause bodily pain ; angi, to suffer anguish, 
mental or corporei LA* 

Painim. A heathen, properly heathenism. Fr. paien, a 
pagan; paiennisme, paienisniCf paienime, paganismus, hea- 
thendom, heathenland. 

Paint. Lat. inngerey pictum, Fr. petndrey peint, to paint. 

Paladin. It. paladinOy palatino, belonging to an emperor's 
court or chief palace, a count palatine ; also a pdUuliny a 
knight, or famous man-at-arms of an emperor's palace. — FI. 
The knights of the round table were the paladins of Arthur 
or of Charlemagne, from whose exploits the heroic character 
implied in the name is derived. 

Palanquin. Ptg. palanquinty a chaiF or couch canied be- 
tween poles on men's shoulders, from Sp. palancay a lever, a 
cowl-staff, or polo on which a weight is suppozled between 
two men. 

Pale, Paling, Palissade. Lat. palusy It. paloy a pole or 
stake ; Sp. paloy a stick ; G. pfahly a pile, pole, stake ; Fr. 
palisy a pale or thick lath, a stake, pole, pile. — Cot. W. 
palisy a thill partition of boards^ wattle, lath. 

In a secondary sense pale signifies an enclosure, a place 
paled in. 

Palette. The flat plate on which a painter rubs his colours. 
W. pdly a spade ; Bret, paly a spade, quoit, float of a mill ; 
It. palay any kind of flat and broad thing or plate, a spade, 
float of a water-wheel, blade of an oar, shoulder-blade ; 
paleUtty any little flat thing with a handle, a shovel, trowel, 
spattle, jlicc, racket. Fr. paley a shovel ; palety a quoit ; 
pahttCy a surgeon's slice. 

Palfrey. 'Sx.paUfroiy l.i, peUefrenOy Mid. Lat. paraveredusy 
par<tfredtt8y palctfr%du»y an easy-going horse for riding ; 
veredtiSy a post-horse. The term is explained by Due. an 
extra post-horse, a horse used in the military and by-roads 
as veredua on the main roads, but it is probable that this dis- 
tinction was not observed. ** Do querela Hildebrandi comitis 
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quod pagenses ejus paravredu dare recusant.** — Capit. Oar. 
Mag. The first half of tfie, word is supposed to be tho Or. 
irapa, by, a by-horse ; but it is not easy to understand how 
such a compound could arise. From parafredm were form- 
ed Q-. pferdt Du. paard^ a horse. 

To FaUt To grow fiat as liquors do, to make dull, to take 
off the appetite, — ^B. To pall^ to rot. — Squire of Low Degree. 
W. pallu, to fail; pallf loss of energy, miss, failure. To 
appall is to cause to pall, to s^pefy with horror or similar 
emotion. 

Pall. A cloth that covers a coffin at a funeral, a cloak. 
Lat. pallium was especially applied to the cloak sent by tho 
Pope for the inauguration of a bisliop. W. pall^ a mantle, a 
pavilion ; Bret, pallcn, a coverture ; pall&a-wtley bed-cover, 
coverlet; xtallenvard hf horse-cloth, housings; Gael, peall, a 
skin or hidd, covering, i$eil. 

Pallet. A poor bed, the radical meaning being probably a 
sheepskin, rug, or mat. Gael, peall, a skin or hide, a bunch 
of matted hair, a mat, coverlet, couch, or pallet ; pc(dlaid, 
«a sheepskin; peallach, shaggy, matted; peallag, a shaggy 
hide, a ragged woman, a little couch or pallet. 

Palletoque, Pallecote. A cassock or short coat with sleeves. 
— B. Fr. palletoc, a garment like a short cloak with sleeves. 
— Cot. Bret, paltbk, a cloak of coarse cloth worn by peasants 
at their work, covering both head and body, from xndl, cover- 
ing, and t6k, cap. — Legonidek. 

Palm. 1. Gt. TraXapr}, Lat. palma, W. palf, AS. folm, 
OIIG. folma, the flat of the hand ; Lat. ON. falma, 

to grox>e, feel for with the hands; "W. palfalu, t,o grope, 
creep on tho hands and feet. 

2. Lat. palma, the palm, a tree with broad spreading 
leaves like the palm of one*s hand. It must be remembered 
that tho Italian palm is one of the palmate species, not pin- 
nate like a date palm. 

3. Tho yellow catkin of the willow, the branches of which, 
on account of the name, are Qarriod on Easter Sunday to re- 
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present the palm-branches of Judea. PI. D. palme, bud, 
catkin of willow, hazel, alder, &c.* The buds or eyes of the 
vine are also called palmen in Germany, whence may be mc- 
plained E. palmer’-wormf a grub or woitn destroying the buds 
of plants. 

The name seems to have been given to a catkin, %rom the 
woolly or feathery texture. Palm of wull or loke. — Pr. Pm. 
Fin. palmu, catkin of willow ; palmikkot lock of hair ; paU 
miko\tay to plait hair or wicker. 

Palmer^ a pilgrim, carrying a palm branch in sign of his 
expedition to the Holy Land. 

Palsy. A loss of the bodily powers, corrupted from Fr. 
ptaralyHiCy Lat. paralysis. Gr. -KapaKvais, a loosening aside, 
disabling tho norves on one side of the body ; the palsy com- 
monly acting on ono half of tho body. 

There our Lord helcd a man the palasye. 

Sir John Mandeville, p. 107. 

To Palter, Paltry. To palter is properly to babble, chatter, 
then to trifle. Paltry^ trifling. 

One whyle his tonge it ran and paltered of a cat, 

Another whylo he stammered styll upon a rat. — Gammer Gurton,ii. 3. 
In like manner we And babbling for trifling. 

K. John. Wliy dost thou call them hahlyng matters, tell me ? Sedition. 
For they are not worth the shaking of a pear-tree. — King Johann. Cam. 
Misc. 

Sp. chisme, tattle, tale, thence lumber of little value. 

Depreciatory terms for the exercise of tho voice are com- 
monly taken from the continuous sound of water or the like. 
PI. D. plafldetm, to paddle, dabble ; Du. pladeren, G. plauderuy 
to tattle, or talk in excess ; N. putruy to simmer, bubble, 
whisper, mutter ; PL D. paotern (pron. pawtem)y to patter, 
repeat m a monotonous manner. From the broad sound of 
the a in this pronunciation is introduced the I of palter, in 
the same way as was formerly seen in the case of falter , halt. 
Patter and palter are related together, as £. chatter and It. 
cialtrarey to prattle, chat. • 
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From tho notion of what is trifling, worthless, seems to bo 
developed N. paUra^ rags. * 

Pam. The knave of Clubs. Pol. Pamjilt the knave of any 
suit. The Swedes call the knave df Spades akta Pampm, tho 
true Pam ; tho knave of Clubs the false Pam. Bav. Pamp- 
Jiliy tho queen of Spades (der Eichel-Ober). — Schm. See next 
Article. 

To Pamper. To food hi^, to indulge. — B. Bav. pampferiy 
to stuff ; 8ieh voll pampfejit to stuff oneself full, especially of 
puddings ; pampf^ thick gruel ; pampfili^ a lazy, greedy 
rascal ; Sp. panfilo, a heavy, sluggish person. 

The Bav. pampf is a nasalized form of the nursery pap^ 
food. Tyrol, pappehy milk porridge; pappelcn^ to feed with 
dainties, to pamper. 

On the pther hand FI. has pamhire (quasi pane e bdre), 
bread and drink, also a nunchions of an afternoon ; pamh^- 
rato, pampered, full -fed. 

Pamphlet. From Sp. papeUtet a written slip of paper, a 
written newsletter, by the insertion of tho nasal, as in Du. 
2 iampier, paper. Sp. /wyjcfon, a large piece of paper, a pamphlet. 

Pan. ON. partna, Du. panncy O. pfannCf Boh. pdneiOy 
Xiith. pana. 

Pander. From Pandarus, tho uncle of Troilus, who per- 
forms tho part of a pander in the story of Troilus and Cros- 
sida, popular in tho middle ages. 

Pane. 1. The derivation from Lat. pagina^ a leaf, page, 
any flat expanse, as a sheet of marble, or piece of land, is 
supported by the form paincy a piece of wall. — Boquef. Val- 
varum pagirucy tho panels of doors. — Pallod. Pane or part of 
a thing, pagina. Panmly pagolla, panellus. — Pr. Pm. 

But in truth pane seems a mere adoption of Fr. pauy a 
pane, piece or pannd of a wall, of wainscot, of a glass win- 
dow, &c., the skirt of a gown, the pane of a hose or doak. — 
Cot. The pane of a hose was a sheet of different colour or 
material let into the garment. 

Than the knyght shewed me a pane of the wall, and said. Sir, see you 
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yonder parte of the Vail which is newer than all the remnant. — Berners, 
Froissart in R. , 

Oat. panyy a pic' e of wall, ponucl of wainscot, lap of a 
start ; — de oroy gold leaf. Panyo, cloth. Prov. pan, rag, 
clout, lap, piece ; Ptg. p&no, pdnno, piece of cloth ; — de 
murOy piece of wall ; — de ehamind, mantel-picfto of a 
chimney. 

It is exceedingly difficult to draw a definite line between 
the derivatives of pannua, a piece of cloth, and pinna, a flap. 
Fr. pannon, pennon, with the diminutives pannonceau, pennon- 
ceau, a fano or weather flag, a pennon, ^em to be irova. pinna; 
while pan, skirt, flat expanse, paneattx, rags, tatters, peneau, 
a rag, also a flag or streamer. Oat. panell, Prov. penci, a 
weathercock, penna, pena, a pannel or piece of wall, Fr. 
penne, the fiirred lining of a garment, would commonly bo 
derived from pannm. Perhaps both.^>a; 2 / 2 as on^ penna, or 
pinna, may bo from tho samo ultimate root, signifying flap. 

Pannel. Fr. paneati, pannean, a pannel of wainscot, of a 
saddle, &c. The pannel of a saddle is tho stufled flap used to 
hinder the stirrups from galling, and the name is also given to' 
tho pad put imder the load of a pack-horse. Tho pannel of 
a jury is the slip of parchment on which the names of tho 
jurors arc written. See Pane. 

Fang. AS. pyngnn, Lat. pungcrc, to prick. Poignant or 
pricking grief is thet which givea a severe pang. Fr. poinct, 
a stitch, or sharp pain in the side. 

Pannage. The feeding of swine upon mast in the woods, 
or the duty accruing from it. Mid. Lat. pasiio, pastionati- 
cum, pasnatieum, pasnagium, pannagium, from Itat. pascere, 
pasium, to feed. ** In omnibus otiam suis nemoribus ipsorum 
porcis recorsum, et omnimodos fructus ad eorum pabulum, 
absque eo pretio quod vulgo pasnaticunt dicitur.’’ — a. d. 1130 
in Due. ** Plains pennaigea de chevaux, do jumens, pou- 
trains, vaohes, veaux et pouroeaux allaus d. la dito forest de 
Cressi.”— A. d. 1478. 

Fr. paanage, pawnage, xnastdjge,’ tho money received by 

2 1 2 
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the Lord of a forest for the feeding of svrine with the mast, 
or of cattle with the herbage thei’cof. — Cot. 

Pannier. Fr. panier, a basket, properly, os Milan, pan^ra, 
a bread-basket, from Lat. panisy bi^ad. It. pandray panurisy 
any place to keep bi^sad in, a pantry, a bread-basket. 

Pansy. The flower heartsease, in Fr. called pemeoy 
thought. 

To Pant. Fr. pantelevy fo pant or throb, to beat (also to 
breathe) short and thick, or often together ; pantisery pantoi- 
xeTy to breathe often, to be short-winded. — Cot. The quick 
boating of the heart is represented by the syllables pit-a-pat 
or the nasalized pintlcdy-pantledt/y originally imitating the 
sound of a succession of light blows. ‘‘ And the rattling 
pit-pat noise.” — B. Jonson in R. ‘*My heart went 
7>ffA//6Y/y.”-;-Skinncr. Then from the sympathy between the 
action of the heart and lungs, to pant, to breathe quick and 
hard. 

Pantaloon, Pantaloons. Fr. pantalon, a pair of trousers, 
seems a modern word. It. pantalone is the pantaloon of 
Italian comedy, a covetous and amorous old dotard who is 
made the butt of the piece. The word seems to signify a 
slovenly-dressed person, from Sp. pahal, clout, skirt or tail of 
shirt ; panalon, a slovenly follow whose shirt hangs out of 
his breeches. — Baretti. XaA,. pannus, rag, 'cloth. 

Pantry, Pantler. Fr. paneterw, places where the bread is 
kept ; whence pantler, the oj£ccr who had charge of that de- 
partment, as hutter, the officer who had charge of the buttery. 

Pap, Papa.* Words formed of the simplest articulations, 
ma and pa, are used to designate the objects in whieh the in- 
fant takes the earliest interest, the mother and father, the 
■mother’s breast, the act of sucking or taking food. Papa 
and niamina are widely used in the sense of father and mother. 
Lith. pdpasy Lat. papilla. It. poppa, E. pap, the nipple or 
breast ; It. popparc, to suck ; poppa, soft food prepared for 
infants ; pappare, to suck, to feed with pap ; Sp. papar, ' to 
cat ; Magy. papa, in nursery language, eating ; mama, drink- 
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ing; Walach. papare^ to oat ; Russ, papa, bread ; Lat. 
mamma, mammilla. Fin. mamma* tho breast. 

Paper. Rat. pajtyrus, Gr. wairopos, tbe Eg^'ptian rush of 
which paper was made. W. paltyr, rushes, rush candles ; 
Walach. rush. ^ 

Parade. Great show, state ; the place where troops assem- 
ble for inspection. Fr. parer, to dress, adorn, hang richly, 
as with arras. — Cot, It. parare, to prepare, make ready, for 
a priest to put on his vestment before be goes to celebrate ; 
parata, any preparation, trimming, setting forth. — FI. 

Paragon. Fr. paragon, a pattern or touchstone whereby 
the goodness of things is tried ; tho perfection or flower of, 
a paragon or peerless one. — Cot. Sp. paragon, model, ex- 
ample, from the compound preposition para con, in com- 
parison with. — Diez. Para con migo, in comparison witli . 
me ; para con el, according to him. 

Paramount. Above all, sovereign, or absolute. — B. Tr. 
paramont, at tho top, up. Car mens est dit soit a toi, vicn 
cea paramont^* melius est enim ut dicatur tibi, asconde huc.^ 
— Proverbs xxv. 7. 

Paramour. A love companion ; Fr. par amour, by way 
of love. Paramour (a woman), dame peramour. — Palsgr. in 
Way. 

Parapet. It. parapetto, a ward-breast, breastplate, wall 
breast high, from parare, Fr. parer, to cover, or shield frdm, 
to ward or defend a blow — ^Fl., and It. petto, Lat. pectus, 
breast. 

Parasol. It. parasole, a sun-shade, from parare, to ward 
off, and Hole the sun. 

To Parboil. Lang, perbouli, to g^vo a slight boil, to part- • 
boil. Mod. Gr. pea-o^paCio, ta parboil; iMtaoppexat, to half 
wet, to welkin part. 

Parcel. It. particella, any little particle, parcel, part, 
portion. — FI. Fr. parcelk, a piece, little part. — Cot. 

Parcener. See Partner. 

To Pardi. Bay. p/drssen, to fry ; fUrzen, to toast bread. 
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Probably direct from the crackling sound of things frying. 
Walach. patyolire (Fr. y), to bum, to singe. 

Parohment. Fr. jparchemin, G. pergamentt Lat. pergamena^ 
from Pergamus in Asia Minor, where it was invented. 

Pardo^. Fr. pard^m, It. perdonoj the exact equivalent of 
E. forgive. 

To Pare. Fr. purer, to deck, trim, garnish, order decently. 
— Cot. Le marechal pare le pied d’un cheval avec un boutoir ; 
purer les legumes d’un potager pour les mettre en vente. — 
Diet. Langued. Parer, to peel an apple. — ^Patois de Norm. 
The radical meaning is to set forth, to prepare. 

Paiget. The plaister of a wall. — ^B. To parget, quasi 
parietare, parietee cawento mcrustare. — Skinner. Pariette 
for walles, blanchissure. — Palsgr. in Way. 

If ye have* bestowed but a little sum in the glazing, paying, par/e^txg 
of God’s house. — ^Bp. Hall in B. 

Parish. Fr. paroisse, Lat. parcecia, Gr. rrapoiKia, an eccle- 
siastical district or neighbourhood ; ttapoiKos, dwelling beside 
, another, from irapa, by, and oikos, house. 

Park. Yr.parc, an enclosure, sheep-fold, fish-pond ; Dan. 
fisk-park, a fish-pond ; It. parco, AS. pearroc, OHG. pferrich, 
G. pferch, park, enclosure ; Bret, park, an enclosed field ; 
Lang, parghe, u fold for cattle ; parga, jparghejha, to fold 
cattle on the ground. 

Parley, Parliament, Parole. It. parlare, Fr. parler, to 
speak. Commonly derived from Lat. parabola, a comparison, 
’likeness, allegory, passing into paraula, parola, a word, 
whence parolare, parlare, to speak. Mid. Lat. parabol^re 
was constantly used in this sense. ** i^Tostri senidres para~ 
holaverunt eimul et consideraverunt.” — Cap. Car, Calv. 

Csepit oum bis terque appeUaro ; sed ille nihil homini 
valuit parabolare, sed digito gulam ei monstrabat.” — Duo. 

It is however hard to understand how the word for speak- 
ing could have had so forced an origin, and perhaps it may 
be explained in closer analogy with other words of like signi- 
fication. We have often fiad occasion to remark the fre- 
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quency with whioh the sound of water, and of babbling, or 
much talking, are represented by the same or similar forms. 
IT^ow brabble and brawl are used as well to signify the noise of 
broken water as of chiding and loud or noisy talking. 
Shakespeare makes Sh* Hugh Evans use pribbles and prabbles 
in the sense of idle chatter. The insertion of a t'owcl be- 
tween the mute and liquid would give W. parabl, speech, 
utterance, discourse ; parablatty to talk continually, to chatter ; 
parablmy eloquent, fluent. If these spring from a native 
Gallic root it might naturally have been retained in the 
speech of the Eomanized Gauls, and adopted in written Latin 
under the form o£ parabolare. On the other hand, the sense 
of speaking is one where it is very tmlikely that the British 
language should have borrowed from the Latin, and it is 
hardly possible that parabolare could have been generally 
used in the sense of speaking at a period sufficiently early to 
*give rise to the W. word, without leaving evidence of such a 
use in classical Latin. 

A similar explanation may be given of Sp. palabra, Ftg. 
palavra (the origin of our vulgar palaeer)^ word, from GT 
plappei'tiy to babble, tattle ; Sc. blabbevy blebber^ to babble, 
speak indistinctly. 

Parlour. Fr. parloiry the room in a nunnery where the 
nuns were allowed to speak to visitors through a grating. 

Parrot, Parakeet; Fr. perroquet is derived by Menage 
from Perrot, the dim. of Pierre^ Peter, from the habit OOf 
giving men’s names to animals with which we are specially 
familiar, as Magpie (for Margery-pio, Fr. Margot), Jack- 
daw, Jaek-ass, Robin-redbreast. When parrot passed into 
E. it was not recognized as a proper name, and was again . 
humanized by the addition of the familiar Poll ; Poll- 
parrot. 

Probably Menage was wrong in deriving perroquet from 
Perrot, though right in^the general principle. Sp. Perieo, 
the short for Peter, also, os well as the dim. periquito, signi- 
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fies a parrot, and it is from thu latter form that Fr. perro^ 
quet and E. parakeet have been derived. 

To Parry. It. parare^ Fr. parer^ to ward off. The Lat. 
parare is known only in the sense of making ready, but if we 
examine the compounds we shall find that the radical mean- 
ing must be to push. Separarct to separate, is to push apart ; 
repararcy to repair, to push a thing back to its original place ; 
eompararey to bring things together, to place them side by 
side. To ward off a blow is to push it aside. 

To Parse. To distinguish the parts of speech and gram- 
matical relations in a sentence. From pare orationis. 

Parsley. Vi.persily Jjixt. petroselinum, 

Parsnep. Lat. pastinacay Du. pastinaky pastemaky Fr. pas- 
qmnadey pastenaille. — Sherwood. The latter half of the E. 
name is th^ of turnepy signifying a tap-root. See Tumep. 

Parson. M. Lat. pet'sotia eccleeiany the persoh who repre- 
sents the church in a parish. — Blackstone. Peredna Bignifie<t 
dignity or office. Laicus quidam magnm persome ad nos 
•veniens dicebat. — a. d. 741. Proconsulares et alii personati 
viri. Viri nobilcs et personati. Nul clero s’il n’est Prelaz 
ou cstablis cn personnage ou dignite, &c. — Stat. Phil. Pulch. 
A. D. 1294 in Due. 

Partisan. A halberd. — B. A partisan or javelin to skir- 
mish with, partigiana. — Torriano. Fr. pertuisaney a partisan, 
or leading staff. — Cot. Diez suggests that the name may 
Iftve been taken from being used as the arms of partisan 
troops, citing in support of his suggestion It. gialday a spear, 
from Fr. geldcy foot-soldiers ; Sp. ginettty a spear, from ginetOy 
a cavalry soldier, and other instances. Fr. partiiany light 
troops engaged in a service of surprises, or outposts, or the 
officer who leads them.-r-Gattel. But if the origin of the 
word were of this nature it would probably be from an 
earlier meaning of partisan. It. parteggumoy a partisan, one 
of a faction or party banded together in the interest of some 
one. 
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PaiHet. A womaii*8 ruff, and hence a name for a hen, 
from the long feathers about her neck. 

Partner, Parcener. Pr. parcenevy Prpv. partenery parson- 
nery to partake, take part with ; Pr. parcener, parsonnier, u 
partaker, partner, coheir. — Cot. 

To Pash. To dash, to bruise. 

If I go to him with my armed fist 

I’ll pash him o’er the face. — Troilus and Cress. 

The poor men half dead were beaten down with clubs and their heads 
poshed in {ticces. — North. Pint, in 11. 

Poimed on the same plan with dash, representing the noise 
of the blow. Swiss batschen, to strike tho hand ; hatsch, a 
blow of tho hand ; batschen, to give a smacking sound ; to 
full with a noise. Die thure zubdtschen, to bang to the door. 
Dan. hashe, to slap, thwack; — med vingerne, to flap the wings. 

Comp. Swiss datschy a smart blow with the open hand ; 
" datschy a clear sound, or the blow which produces it. 

To Pass. Prom Dat. passus is formed Walacb. phshu, a 
stop, and tlienco pashire, to step, to go ; pashescu tnnintcyj. 
advance, go forwards. The E. pace, from tho same root, ts 
used both as a substantive and as a verb. So also the original 
meaning of go or gang is to step, and the generalisation 
from the idea of stepping to that of progress in general is so 
natural that there is no occasion to seek for any other de- 
rivation of .It. passare, Fr. passer, to go on, go by, go 
through. 

The difficulty is to account for the "Dxy.passen, to accommo- 
date, adjust, to fit, a sense which may also be traced in Pr. 
se passer, to accommodate oneself, to shift. Jl se passe a 
peu de chose, he is contented, ho maketh shift with a little. 
Se passer d*une chose, to do without it. II a des biens pour 
se passer, he hath goods enough to serve his turn. So in E. 
he is well to pass, or well to do. In a somewhat different 
sense Du. toel te pas zi/n, to be well in health. 

The point of agreement is to be found in the sense of hap- 
pening. The events of the world are regarded as moving 
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onwards to meet us, and they happen at the moment when 
they pass by us. Hence the expression, it came to paes, it 
happened. Fr. se .pamcTt to happen. Ce qui 8 *est pasad 
avant nous, what happened before' us. — Gattel. Du. op dit 
pas, hoc loco, hoc tempore ; te pae, d, propos, d point, & saison. 
— Ilalma. JRecht te pas kometi, opportim^, commode, suo 
tempore, tempestiy^ venire. — Kil. Fr. passable, suitable, not 
in excess. 

Paste, Pasty. It. pasta, Fr. paste, pdte, paste, dough. Sp. 
plasta, paste, soft clay, anything soft; plaste, size, a fine 
paste made of glue and lime. — Neum. Diez inclines to the 
derivation from Lat. food, though with some hesita- 

tion, arising from the relation between Sp. plasta and Gr. 
TtKaapa, anything moulded. And here doubtless ho touches 
on a truer B9ent. As long as bread is in a state of paste it is 
not food. The essential chui'octeristic of paste is its sticky, 
plastic condition, like that of moist x:lay or mud. How the 
idea of paddling or dabbling in the wet and mud is ex- 
pressed by a variety of imitative forms beginning indifierent- 
ly with a p or pi, from whence the designation of a plastic 
condition, or plastic material, would naturally fellow. Swab. 
pfatsch, pflatsch, the sound of a blow in water ; Dan. pladske, 
Sw. plaska, jmska, G. platschen, patschen, to plash, dabble ; 
Dan. pladdre, E. paddle, Fr. patouiller, patrouiller, platrou- 
iller (Pat. de Champ.), to dabble ; Dan. phidder^ mud, slush ; 
£. puddle, dirty water, mixture of clay and water. 

In a sense somewhat further developed wo have Gael, plasd, 
plaister, daub with lime or clay ; Gr. 7rAa(ro-a>, originally, to 
mould in clay ; irAaorticoy, of a pasty or clayey textifre ; Du. 
peisteren and pleisteren, to plaister ; Cat. empastre, Sp. em~ 
piastre, a plaister ; Cat. empastissar, Sp. emplasteeer (in a con- 
fined sense), to daub, plaister; OFr. empaistros, muddy, 
sticky ; Lang, pastissa, to handle awkwardly, as we speak of 
dabbling in a business of which we kpow but litde. 

Pastern. The part of a horse’s foot from the fetlobk to the 
heel, also a shackle for a hors'e.*— B. M. Ijat. pastorium was 
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a shackle with which horses were tethered out at pasture, 
and hence the joint on which* the shackle was fastened. — 
Muratori. Diss. dJ. The pastern is in E. sometimes called 
the shackle>joint. M. Lat. paslurale, Fr. pasturcaUf paaturoriy 
paturoiiy pastern. It. paatoray paatoitty the pasterns of a horse, 
also fetters, clogs, or stocks ; paatoiarcy to pastSrn, fetter, 
clog, shackle, or gyve the feet. — FI. 

Pat. 1. A light blow, a tap or rap. An imitation of the 
sound. The frequentative patter represents the sound of a 
number of light blows given simultaneously or in succession. 

2. A small lump, as a pat of butter ; such a portion as is 
thrown down on a plate at once, from the sound of the fall. 
So Q-. klitachy a tap, pat, or slap, a dap with the hand, or the 
noise which this blow causes ; also a piece of a viscous, 
clammy body ; ein klitsch buttery a piece of butter of unde- 
termined size. — Kiittn. So also to dahy to strike with some- 
thing soft ; a dahy so much of a soft body as is thrown down 
at once. 

3. At the precise moment, in exact accordance with what 
is wanted. Fr. d propoa, fitly, seasonably, to the purpose, Sr 
^xxat pat. — Cot. Now I might do it paty now ho is praying. — 
Hamlet. The word here, as in the first sense, seems funda- 
mentally to represent the sound of something thrown down 
upon the ground, as marking the exact moment of a thing 
being done, on the principle on which the sense oijumpy exact, 
is above explained. To cut a thing sniack off is a similar ex- 
pression. 

Du. te paa kotnetiy to come at the exact moment. 

Patch. 1. It. pezeuy a clout, patch, tatter. — FI. Swiss 
hatachy the sound of a blow, a smack ; batachetiy to strike tho 
hand, to clap, thence batacheny patachetiy to clap on a piece, to 
botch, to patch ; hatachy a patch ; hatachy a lump, a knot ; 
ailheriMUaehy haarhatach, 

2. Patch is also a contemptuous term for a person ; not 
specially for a fool, as explained by Nares. 

A crew of patehety base mechiaiicals. — ^Mids. N. Dream. 
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A eroas-patch is still used by children for a cross; person. It 
seems to signify an uncultiyated person. "Barv. patacJtent to 
dabble, to blunder or fail. Patach&reyy awkwardness. Per 
patschf patacher, an awkward fellow* ; e guede patachct as Fr. 
ttn bon homniet a simple fellow. 

Pate. Vhe radical meaning of the word seems to be the 
brain-pan, analogous to Sw. pannUt the forehead. From the 
same root are Lat. patina^ a dish or pan. It. padellay a 
pan, Fr. patCy a plate, or baud of iron. — Cot. Parallel 
forms, with initial pi instead of p, are Piedin. plain (ludi- 
crously), the bald head ; G. platte, a plate of metal, flat sur- 
face, bald pate, shaven crown of a priest. Ir. plaitiny a little 
plate, skull ; plaitin al chinny the crown of the head. See 
Paste. 

* Path. Du. pady G. pfad. See Pad, 2. 

Patrol. Fr. patrouillcy formerly patouilley It. pattugliay a 
night watch. The fundamental image is dabbling in the 
wet, tramping through the dirt. Fr. patromUeVy to paddle or 
pudder in the water, to begrime, besmear — Cot. ; Sp. patuU 
far (as G. patacheln)y to dash through muddy places, run 
through thick and thin. — Neum. Pouchi patoquevy patroii’- 
query Champ, patoillery plalrouillery to tramp through the 
mud. The G. cavalry contemptuously call the foot-soldier 
lacken-patschei'y puddle-stepper. Diez puts the cart before 
the horse, and derives the foregoing forms from Fr. pattcy 
the foot. 

Patten. Fr. patin, a patten or clog, also a skate. It. pat- 
tiniy wooden pattens or chopinos. — FI. Fin. patinay a shoe of 
birch bark. Du. plattijny clog, wooden shoe. •* 

One of the numerous series arising from the root paty platy 
representing the sound of the foot-fall. Sp. pateary to stamp, 
kick, foot, to strike with the foot. Probably Du. pattoffelny 
pantoff ehiy Fr. pantouflesy slippers, but formerly high-soled 
shoes, are from the same root. Rouchi patoufy gros lourdaut, 
one who goes stumping about. 

To Patter. 1. To make a multiplicity of sounds, each of 
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which would sepai'ately be represented by ^e syllables patj 
tap. To patter as rain or hail, to fall with a rattling noise. 
Fr. patcUra! interj. representing the noise of something 
falling. 

2. To repeat in a monotonous manner, like the pattering of 
a shower, and not from the repetition of paternoiftcrs. Fr. 
pati-paitty Lang. patin-patourlOy words framed to represent ‘ 
talking with too great rapidity. — Diet. Lang. PI. D. pitcr^ 
Xmtery unintelligible chatter, talk in a foreign language ; Fr. 
jiateliHy a prattler, flatterer, cozener ; PI. D. pattern, to repeat 
in a monotonous manner, like a boy learning his lesson. — 
Danneil. N. putra, to mutter. 

Pattern. Fr. patroriy patron, master of a ship or a work- 
shop, hence a- pattern, the inanimate master by whicK the 
workman is guided in the construction of anything. Patrone^ 

. form to work by, exemplar. — Pr. Pm. 

Paunch. It. paitcUiy Fr. pamp, conunonly derived from 
Lat. pantex, Walach. phntece, the belly. But perhaps the 
word may bo nearer a living origin. Tyrol, patschen, pant- 
schen, to smack in eating, cat greedily ; pantsch, the belly.— 
Deutsch. Mundaft. Prov. Fr. pansevy to eat well, stuff, feed. 
C’est uno moison ou Ton panse bien le mondo ; un gas qui se 
pause bien. — Jaubert. Bav. patnssy pamsseriy belly, thick 
belly, short, fat child. Sec Punch. 

Pause. The act- of taking breath after labour aflbrds the 
most natural imago of repose, cessation. Thus wo have Sw. 
pustay to blow, to toko breath ; N. pmtay to rest awhile ; G. 
bausetiy pauseny paustevky to puff, to swell ; Lat. pausarcy to 
repose, pause, stop. Pausatum jurencuniy a bullock that has 
rested. Gr. Travco, to bring to a stop, vavopaty to cease, may 
in like manner be classed with Sc. pec*hy to pant, W. to 
pant, to puff, to pause, peuesy a place of rest. Fin. pukhatUy 
to breathe, to pant, to take breath, to rest. 

To Pave. Lat. pavirey to strike, beat, make dense by beat- 
ing ; pavimentumy a path or floor made dense, in the first in- 
stance by beating, then by being laid with stones. Probably 
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from tho same xwt with, pai^, with the comihou interchange 
of d and ». Pavyngestom or pathyngestone, petalum. — 
Pr. Pm. 

Pavilion. Fr. pavilion, Sp. pabeh'on, a tent, colonrs, flag ; 
It. padiglione, a pavilion, canopy; Sard, papaglume, Prov. 
pahalho. Mid. Lat. papilio, a tent, apparently from their flap- 
*ping like a butterfly. Gum essent cubicula aut tontoria, 
quos etiam papiliones vocant. — Augustine in Due. 

Paw. The foot of a beast. Bret, pav, pao, OFr. poue. 
“ En sa goulo bouta sa poue*' — ^Fab. et Contes. 3. 65. W. 
palf, palm of tho hand, paw; palf y Hew, the lion’s paw. 
See Palm. 

Pawn. 1. ON. pantr, Du. pand, G. pfand, Fr. pan, a 
pledge. Perhaps connected with Lat. pannm, cloth, from 
the flrst pledges to which resort was had being wearing 
apparel. Pol. fant, a piece of cloth, a pawn or pledge ; 
fantowac sie, to give a piece of cloth in pledge, to pawn 
clothes. On tho other hand It. pegno, Prov. pcing,pein, unite 
Fr. pan with Lat. pignus. 

2. A common man at chess. It. pedone, a footman, pc~ 
dona, a pawn at chess ; ^ig.peone, a foot-soldier, day-labourer, 
pawn. 

To Pay. 1. Mid. Lat. pacare. It. pagare, Fr. payer, to 
satisfy, to pay ; Lat. pacare, to appease. Chaucer uses pay 
in the sense of satisfaction, gratification. * 

But now to the Pordonere as he wolde sterte away, 

The hosteler met with him, but nothing to his pay. 

. Prol. Merch. Second Tale, d7ti. 

2. To daub with pitch. Du. paaien, to careen a vessel. — 
Bomhoif. G. peck, pitch ; pech~loffel, a paying ladle. It is 
very doubtful however whether this is the real origin of the 
word. 

Pea, Pease. Lat. pimm, W. pye, pease. Pea, in the sin- 
gular, is a modem corruption on the supposition that the 
ee of pease belonged to the plural form. The old pi. was 
peason. ' *■ 
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Peacodc. Fif. paon, Lat. pavo, Gh:. raoas, From the ciy of 
the bird. 

Pea-jacket. Du. pije, plje-laeckcn, coarse, thick cloth ; p^jcy 
a felt cloak, nautical clcak ; pije-tccmten^ winter gloves. — 
Kil. Goth, paida, coat ; gapaidon, to clothe ; Ober D. pfait, 
coat, shirt ; Fin. paita., shirt ; Gael, plaide, blanket^ plaid. 

Peak. Sp. picoy Fr. picy a sharp point. See Pick. 

To Peak, Peaking. Peaking, puling, sickly, from the pipy 
tone of voice of a sick person. It. 2ngolare, to peep as a 
chicken, to whine or pule ; Russ, jitkab', Fsthon. pikama, 
pnksttma, to peep as a chicken ; Sw. pjaka, pjunka, to pule ; 
pj^^kig, pjunkig, puling, delicate, sickly. 

The same connection between the utterance of a thin high 
note and the idea of looking narrowly, which is noticed 
under Peep, is exemplified in the present wor^ which was 
formerly used in the sense of peeping. 

That one eye 'winks as though it were but blind, 

That other pries and peekes in every place. — Gascoigne in K. 

Why stand’st thou here tlien 

Sneaking and peakina as though thou would’st steal linen. 

B. and F. in B. 

Peal. A loud noise, as of bells or of thunder. N. hylia, to 
resound, to bellow ; ON. hylr, a tempest ; hiaHa-, a belL 

Pearl. It. pcrla, OIIG. berala, perala, Ptg. perola. Diez 
suggests a derivation from pirula, a dim. of* pints. It. pera, a 
pear, the name of penlla being given in Sp. to a pear-shaped 
pearl. Dut it is not likely that the name woidd be taken 
from so exceptional a form. Wachter’s explanation of the 
word as<a dim. of G. bcere, a berry, has this in its favour, that 
it was undoubtedly latinized by the term bacett, a berrj'. 
Pacos, gemmas rotundas, qui et uniones vocantur — quos et 
perulos vocant. — Gl. in Due. Baocatas, mit laurber oder 
kostlichen stein g^ziert. — ^Dief. Sup. Peerle, bacca, bacca 
conchea. — ^Kil. The evidence in favour of the derivatidn is 
thus pretty strong, otherwise a different origin might plau- 
sibly be suggested in the resemblance to a drop of dew, which 
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is constantly turning up in poetry, and which gave ris&to 
the legend that the pearl is a drop of congealed dew swallow- 
ed by the oyster. Dan. perUy to bubble, sparkle as wine ; G. 
perletiy Du. hon'eleny to bubble up; E. purl, to run with 
murmuring noise, to bubble up. 

Fearl-bdt'ley. Probably a corruption for pilled-‘harley. 
Pilled, pele, mond^, whence pilled-barley, orge mond^e. — 
Sherwood. 

Peart. See Perk. 

Peasant. Fr. paysan. Mid. Lat. 2 yngenuSy 0^py,]iagcsy coun- 
tryman. Fr. pays, It. paese, country, through a form, ^^rt- 
geme, from pagm, a village. — Diez. 

Peat. Properly the sward or sods of turf pared off the 
surface of land and dried for burning, then extended to the 
vegetable soil which accumulates in boggy places and is dug 
for fuel. The origin is the OE. bele, to mend or kindle a 
fire. The process of paring and burning the surface of poor 
land, and then taking two or three crops of com from it, was 
formerly in use in Devonshire and Cornwall, as it still is in 
the heaths of N. Germany. The process is thus described by 
Carow (Boucher v. Bcate-burning). 

About May they cut up the grass of that ground, which is to be broken 
up, in turfes which they call beating [i. e. fuel]. — After they have been 
thoroughly dried the husbandman pilcth them in little heaps called 
beat-bnrrowes, and so«burneth- them to ashes. — The .charges of this beating, 
burning, sending [scattering], and sanding amount to, &c. . 

This process was called beat-burning, giving rise to the name 
of beats or peats for the turfs consumed. In Herefordshire 
it is called betting. ** To bett, to pare the sward with»a breast 
plough or d>etting-iron, with a view to burning. The sod 
when so pared is called tho betting ; setting tip the betting 
putting fire to the betting.*' — Lewis, Hereford. Gl. 

Pebble. A rolled stone from the -bed of a river or the sea 
beadh. From the sound of broken water. Dan. pible, to 
flow with small bubbles and a gentle sound, to purl. In like 
manner Hod. Gr. KoxXaCio, to' boil, bubble; KoxXaKiov, a peb- 
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ble ; Qr. xkaC<Of^ to rush, or gurglo ; icaxXaCo)* to sound like 
rushing water ; Kaxkaivo), to move with a rustling noise, or a 
noise like that of p* hhles rolled on the shore ; Kaxkrj^, a peb- 
Ide. Turk, chaghlamak, to make a murmuring or rippling 
noise in running over rocks or stones ; chakil, a pebble. Du. 
ktibbelen, to boat as waves upon the shore ; Prov. £• cobble, a 
pebble. 

To Peek. Pr. bee, the beak of .a bird ; becquer, to peek or 
bob with the beak. — Cot. • 

Peck. A measure for dry things. Fr. pic,, a measure of 
flour containing about nine of our pecks ; picotin, the fourth 
part of a boisseau — Cot., a feed of oats. — Scheler. 

Pedestal. It. piedestalh, Gl. Jusa geetell, from piede, a foot, 
and stallo, a standing ; G. gestell, a stand, frame, support. 

Pedigree. The derivations from Fr. are all utterly impro> 
bablo. We may look with more confidence to ON. fedgar, 
father and son collectively ; langfedgar, u line of ancestry ; 
langfcdgartcd, a pedigree. 

Pedlar, Pedder. A ped in Norfolk is a pannier or wicker 
basket ; a pedder or pedlar, a packman, one who carries om 
his back goods in a ped for sale. Pedde, idem quod panore, 
calathus ; peddare, calatharius. — Pr. Pm. Pedder, revolus, 
negociator. — Cath. Ang. 

Peel. 1. A shovel for putting bread into the oven. It. 
padella, any flat pan ; Fr. paelle, pelle, a shovel, flrc*shovel, 
peel for an oven, pan. See Pate. 

2. The rind of fruit, thin bark of a stick. Dat. pellie, 
skin ; Fr. pel, peau, skin, also the pill, rind, or paring of 
fruit. — Cot. Du. peUe, skin, husk ; pelle- mn feg, the shell 
of an egg. Fr. peler, to pill, pare, bark, unskin.— :Cot. Du. 
pellen, Sp. pelar, to skin, peel. The radical sense of the word 
is shown'in Dan. pille, to pick or strip ; the peel, skin, or shell 
of *a thing being fundamentally regardedr as that which is 
picked or stripped off. See To Pill. 

3. A small fortress. W. pUl, a stake, a castle, or fortress, 
secure place. 

TOL. II. 2k- 
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To Peep. 1. The Bhrill cry of a yoting miimal is widely 
imitated by the syllable Gr. irtinrtfetv, Lat. Fr. 

Jitter f to peep, cheep, or pule as a young bird. 

2. To begin to appear, to show <a glimpse through a nar> 
row opening or from behind an obstacle, then to look out 
from a position of such a nature. An explanation of the con- 
nection between this signification and the utterance of a 
sharp sound was offered under Keek, but probably the con- 
nection may spring from a more subjective principle than 
was there supposed. When wo endeavour to sound the 
highest notes in our voice wo strain for a mcment without 
effect, until after a little effort a thin, sharp sound makes its 
way through the constricted passages, affording a familiar 
image of a hidden force struggling through obstructions into 
life ; as the sprouting of a bud through the bursting enve- 
lopes, or the light of day piercing through the shades of 
night. Hence may be explained Dan. at pippe frem (of a 
bud or seed), to shoot, or peep forth, and the OE. day pipe^ 
rendered by Palsgrave la pipe du Jour. We now call it ifte 
*peep of day i with total unconsciousness of the original image. 
In the same way Du. Jcriecke, krieckeling, the dayspring or 
creak of day, from kricken, Fr. ertequer, to creak. 

To Peer. Two words arc here confounded, one from Fr. 
paroir (Lat. parere), to peep out, as the sun over a mountain, 
to appear or bo seen. — Cot. 

There was I bid in pain of death to pere 
By Mercury the winged messengere. — Chaucer in R. 

The other form is peer or pire, to look closely or narrowly, 
corresponding to Sw. plira, PI. D. pHren, pluren, pireti, to 
wink, look with half shut eyes, look closely. — Brem. 
Wtb. 

Peer. Fr. pair (Lat. par, equal), a peer, match, com- 
panion ; pairs, vassals or tenants holding of a manor by one 
kind of tenure, fellow vassals. Hence cour des pairs, a court- 
baron, the lord’s court, attended by all the tenants of a 
manor. — Got. What the conrt baron was to the lord of an 
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individual manor, the Parliament or assemblage of Peers of 
the realm was io the sovereign. 

Peevish. The iv.odern sense of fretful would be well ex- 
plained by Prov. Dan. picpve, to whimper, or cry like a child ; 
at puBV0 over noget, to whine over it. Put the meanings of 
the word are very difficult to reconcile. Torriano^’enders it 
in It. bisbetico, ritroso, capriccioso, brusco, acerbo; capri- 
cious, self-willed, shy, harsh, intractable. Peevish^ revesche, 
pervers, hargnoux, malaise a contenter. — Sherwood. 

This it is to be m peevish girl 
*That flics her fortune when it follows her. 

In Craven, a peevish wind is piercing, very cold. Minshcu 
gives doating, Pr. r^vant, Lat. delirus, as the principal mean- 
ing, although, as ho refers to overthwarty ho seems also to 
have understood the word in the sense of cross or ill-tem- 
pered. In Scotland it signifies niggard, and *is used by 
Douglas in the sense of Lat. improbtis. 

For thou sail never leis, echortlie I thee say 
Be my vrappin, nor this rycht hand of mine, 

Sic ane petmche and catiue saul as thine. — D. V. 377. 20. 

His smottrit habit ouer his schulderis lidder 
Hang pevagely knit with ane knot togidder. 

— uncouthly. — ^D. V. 173. 48. 

Peewit. A name taken from the plaintive cry of the lap- 
wing or common plover of our heaths. The imitative nature 
of the name is shown by the variation of the consonants in the 
related languages, combined with a preservation of the gene- 
ral likeness. Sc. pcetoeijiy tcewhoapy tuquheity Du. kievity Q-. 
kiebitZy Fr. dixhuit. 

Peg. ^The radical meaning seems what is driven in by 
force of blows. To peg into a person, to pummel him ; to 
peg avoayy to move the legs briskly. To pug, to strike ; to 
puggle, to poke the fire ; pug-top, a spinning top. — Hal. To 
the same root belong Dan. pukke, to stamps to pound ; Lat. 
pugily a fighter with fists, pugnus,a fist; pungoypupugi, to prick. 

Pelf} Pil&r. OF. pelfr&, goods, especially such os are taken 

2 k*2 
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by force, plunder ; pelfrevy to plunder. ** T. V. clamat quod 
si aliquis — infra manerium ^de K. feloniam fecerit — et con- 
victus fucrit, babere viz. omnia bona et catalla seisire.’* 

— Chart. H. 7. in Lye. “ Pur tut® la preie e la pelfre quo 
pris aveient de terro de Philistim.** — Livre des Hois, where 
the margkial note runs ** come David descumdst los Amale> 
chitos qui ourent pelfrie e arse Siolich.” “ La curt arcevesque 
ptelj^rent come robeur,** they plundered the court of the arch- 
bishop like robbers. — Vie de St Thomas de Cant, in Benoit. 
Pelfer {pelfrey)^ spoUum. — Pr. Pm. Lang, pdoufrey peloufoy 
the husks of chesnuts or of peas ; Piedm. plofra (contempt- 
uously), the skin. 

Pellet. It. palla, a ball ; palletta, Fr. pclottey a little ball. 
W. pely a ball ; joc&rf, a ball, a bullet. 

Pell-mell. Fr. pesle-mcslcy confusedly, all on a heap. — Cot. 
Written m^de-penle in Chron. des Dues, de Norm. 2. 4432. 
Formed by a rhyming supplement to meslery to mix, like 
helter-skelter, hubble-bubble, &o. , , 

To Pelt. To use like a pellet, to throw. Sp. pcloteary to 
play at ball, throw snowballs at each other, to dispute, quar- 
rel. Fr. ^pclotery to play at ball, toss like a ball ; It. p^ttarcy 
to bang, thump ; .pelotioy a thump, bang, cuff. G. pelzetiy to 
beat or cudgel, seems to bo from pelzy a skin or pelt, to dust 
ono^s jacket, give one a hiding. 

Pelt, Peltry, Pelice, Pilch. Petty the skin of a beast; 
peltry y furs, skins. G. pelzy fur, skin ; Fr. pelletiery a fell- 
monger, furrier ; pelleteriey the shop or trade of a pelt-monger. 
J^i. pellisy skin. 

It. pelliciay pellizzCy any kind of fur, also, as Fr. pelisscy a 
furred garment. — FI. AS. pylcoy pyleccy toga pellicea, a 
furred garment;^ in modem pilch confined to the flannel 
swathe of an infant. 

Pen. 1. Lat. penruty a feather. 

2. A fold for 'sheep, coop for fowl; also a pond-head to 
keep in water to drive the wheels of a milL — B. To petty to 
confine. AS. pyndariy gepyr^rty to shut in, restrain ; pund, 
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sieptum, olaiisura, a'^tmd ; pundbreche infractora parci. — Leg. 
Henrici I. 40.' ■ 

JPenanoe. Lat. posnitenUa^ Fr. penitenccy repentance, peni- 
tence, penance. Penance etricily speaking is the mortifica- 
tion or self-inflicted punishment enjoined on the^ penitent, 
from peneTy to trouble, put tinto pain. — Cot. Cat. penary to 
sufier pain or punishment ; pentrsey penedirsey to repent. 

Pencil. Fr. pinceaUy Lat. penicilluSy a littlo tail, a painter’s 
brush. To be distinguished irova. pencell or pemelly a little flag. 

Pennon, Pe:^ant, Pensell. It. pennoney Fr. pannouy pennony 
pennonceaUy O. Cat. pan6y Sp. pendoncy a pointed flag or 
streamer, formerly borne at the end of a lance. Hence pen^ 
nanty in nautical language, a streamer. The origin is Lat. 
pennuy pintitty not in tho sense of a' feather, but in the second- 
ary application (if secondary it is) of a flap of .any kind, a 
wing, fln, flipper of a seal. It. pinnuy pinmlay the flat flap of 
anything, as the fln of a fish, flap of a man’s ears, float of a 
water-mill wheel, the outward sides of a man’s nose. — FI. 
Fr. pennCy penotiy pennulCy a small piece of a thing not 
altogether separated from the whole (a flap ) ; penne de foicy 
penoUy the laps or napes of the liver. 

Penneton {panneton — Trovoux), the bit of a key (hang- 
ing from the ^haft like tho pennon of a lance) ; pennesy pen- 
nons y the feathers of an arrow. — Cot. The nn of penna 
changes to nd in Sp. pendoloy a pen, os well as in pendoney a 
pennon. See Fane. 

Penny. J)\i.pennincky(3r.pfeHmgyO.BmBiXlGova. The original 
meaning was probably coin in general. Thritig seylinge 
penegUy thirty shillings in money. — Sox. Chron. 776. Pol. 
piemqdzy Bohem. pen^Zy dim. jwnizeky a pieoe^ money. Magy. 
pmzy money ; pengniy to ring. Manx peng^oimy. 

Penthouse. A corruption of penticcy as the word was for- 
merly written. Fr. appentisy a sloping shed. It. pendiccy 
any bending or down-hanging, the side of a hill, hanging 
lal^l of anything, a penthouse, hovel, shed. — FI. Lat. pen- 
dere, to hang, ‘ 
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People. Fr. peupUf Lat. populusy W. poll. 

Perch. Fr. perchcy Lat. pertictty a rod. • 

To Perform. Ori^nally perfourp. 

Ergo Poverty and pooxe men 
Perfournm the commandement. 

And yet God wot unnethe the fundament 
Parfournid is. — P. P. 

— the foundation is hardly completed. 

“ Les queux gens eient plein power de Mairo do ceo bien et 
loialmont faire et parfourner.** — Lib. Alb. 1. 494. The 
origin is probably from the office performed by Lat. fur- 
nuSy the oven, in completing the work of making bread. Fr. 
enfoumeTy to put in an oven, also to begin, set in hand or on 
work ; enfournementy the beginning or first part of a matter ; 
H*enfoumer, to undertake, or embark himself in ; parfoumiVy 
to consummate, perform, furnish. — Got. It. fornirey to 
accomplish, finish, furnish. 

The n seems early to have been changed to m under the 
influence perhaps of Prov. formivy funniry fromir (ON. fre- 
mia f)y to fulfil. 

Perfome. Fr. perfumsy pleasant fumes, delicate smells. — 
Cot. It. profumoy any perfume or sweet smell. — ^Fl. Lat. 
fumuSy smoke, vapour. * 

Perhaps. A singular combination of the Fr. par or Lat. 
peVy and E. hapy luck, chance. But as Fr. hopper signifies to 
catch, the word may possibly be of Fr. formation. Perad- 
venture, percase, perchance, are similar forms. 

Peril. Lat. p&riculum. It. periglioy Fr. perily danger. » 

Periwig. A corruption of Fr. perruquey Du. peruiky under 
the influence of^. toiff of the same meaning already existing 
in the languag^'^ The radical meaning, as of the word wtq 
itself, is a tuft of hair, a handful, or so much as is plucked at 
a single grasp. Ootgrave translates perruquey a look or tuft 
of hair, giving /aasse perruque for a wig. From N. 

Sw. plockoy Piedm. pluehiy to pluck or pick, are derived re- 
spectively plukky ploehy plucky a little bit, a morsel, Piedm. 
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plucortt a tuflb of hair ; and Gr. vKoKOiiosy a lock of hair, scoma 
to belong to the snrne class. Ill the S. of Europe the pro- 
nunciation is softened by the introduction of a vowel between 
the mute and liquid, giving It. pelwcare, piluccare, Prov. 
peluear, to peck, pick, pluck, with the corresponding nouns, 
Lombard peluchy a particle (bruscolo) — Diet. Milan., also as 
Sard. pUucctty a tuft of hair. — Diez. In Sp. peluca is de- 
veloped the sense of a set of false locks, and hence (by the 
same change from / to r which is seen in Lat. pUm^ Walach. 
piru, hair) It. parruca, Fr. perTuque^ a wig. See To Pill. 

Periwinkle. 1. Fr. peroenehe, Lat. vinca pervincOf or sim- 
ply pervinca. Probably from the mode of growth in an in- 
tricate mass of twigs. Lat. vincircy to bind. 

2. Better, in accordance with the vulgar pronunciation, 
pennywinkle, the sea-snail. AS. pinetoincla, thq. pin winkle, 
or winkle that is eaten by help of a pin used in pulling it 
out of the shell. In the south of England they are called 
jnn-patehea. See Winkle. 

To Perk, to Pert, Peart, Pert. To perk up the head, to 
prick up the head, or appear lively. Plants which droop from 
drought perk up their heads after a shower. Peark^ brisk. — 
B. Perky brisk, lively, proud. — Forby. PI. D. (Lippe) 
prick, smart, fine. — Deutscht Mund. W. percu, to trim, to 
smarten ; perc, trim, neat, compact. In the same sense with 
a change of the final k into t, to pert. 

Sirrah, didst tho]f ever see a prettier child P Hew it behaves itself I 
warrant you ! and speaks and looks, and perit up the head.*— P and F. 
^Knight of the Burning Pestle, I. 2. 

Henc43 peart, brisk, lively ; W. pert, smart, dapper, fine, 
pretty, nice ; pertm, a smart little girL The transposition of 
the liquid and the vowel which is seen m prick and perk 
would lead us to deduce pretty from pert, in accordance with 
the train of thought shown in the quotation from B and F, as 
well as in the explanation of W. pert. 

The quality of liveliness carried to excess degenerates 
into sauciness, and therefore t&ere is no ground to suppose 
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ihaXpwt in the of saucy is a corruption' of nuUapertf as 
was hastily assumed in treating of the latter word. The 
word is used with more or less of blame from the'earliest 
period. 

And she was proud wA. pert as any pie.— CSiaucer in It. 

Nothing shall be outrageous, neither in passions of mind, nor words, 
nor deeds, nor nice, nor wanton, piertf nor boasting, nor ambitious.— 
Vives, ibid. 

To Pester. Fr. empestrer, to pester, intricate, entangle, en- 
cumber, trouble. — Cot. Derived by Diez from M. Lat. pas~ 
toriumj It. pwtegat the foot-shackle of a horse ; impa^iqjare, to 
shackle a horse, whence empitrer for empituret\ The real de- 
rivation is the figure of clogging or entcuigling in something 
pasty or sticky. It. ifnpmtricciare^ to bedaub, beplaster. 

Mais pour les paluz enpaiatrosea 
Oranz, parfundes e encumbroses — 

Ne les vout Rous prendre n’aveir. 

— But for the sticky marshes (of Flanders) Rollo will not have them. 
— Chron. des l>ucs de Norm. 2. 6695. 

DepeatreTf to disentangle, clear, deliver, rid out of. — Cot. 
The same metaphor is seen in Sp. pantano, bog, morass, 
metaphorically hindrance, obstacle, difiS^ctilty. — Neum. 
When Hotspur complains of being pestered by the fop he has 
the sense of something sticking about him which he would 
fain be rid of. So Lang, pego, pitch ; pogou, a troublesome, 
importunate person. * ^ 

The sense of overcrowding, illustrated by Trench in his 
** Select Glossary,’* is merely a special application of th^ 
original figure of clogging ; clogging by excessive numbers. 

They within though peatered by their own numbers (clogged and im- 
peded) stood to it like men resolved, and in a narrow compass did 
remarkable deeds. — ^Milton, Hist. Eng. 

The people— gat up aU at once into the theatre and peatered (blogged) 
it quite ibU.— Holland, Livy. 

Pet. 1. A fit of displeasure. To take the pett se mecon- 
tenter.— Sherwood. As far 'as meaning is concerned, there 
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would be no objection to the derivation from It. d^^tarct to 
grow angry, to fret f Fr. ac dimeter, to stomacb extremely, to 
take in great scorn, dudgeon, or muff. — Oot. But these 
forms, from whence we have despite and ^iUt wotdd hardly 
have given rise to pet, Serenius* suggestion is deserving of 
more attention. He derives it from Sw. pytt pyt ! 

Manx pyht ! Norm, pet ! pish ! tut ! It. pcttiggiaref Magy. 
pittyniy to blurt with the mouth. A person in a pet pishes 
and pshaws at things. Comp, tuttyy ill>tempered, sullen — 
Hal., standing in a similar relation to the interjection tut ! 

Pet 2, Feat. Peat, a delicate person, usually applied to a 
young female, but often used ironically in the sense of a 
spoiled pampered favourite. — Nares. * 

A pretty peat! ’tis best 
Put finger in the eye, an she knew why. 

Taming of the Shrew. 

To see that proud pert peat our youngest sister.^O. Play of K. Lear. 
PeUlamhy a lamb brought up by hand. A pet in the modem 
sense of the word is a favourite child or animal that is made 
much of. Most likely from Du. pete, petken, a god>daughtdr ; 
peter, peterken, a god-son. Peter is also a god-father ; pete, 
a god-mother. — Kil. Pete-hind, god-child ; pete-nioei, god- 

mother. — ^Bomhoff. O. pathe, god-father or god-mother ; 
2)at7ichen, god-child. Peeter, god-father ; nieeter, god-mother. 
— Halma. A corruption oi pater spiritualis. 

Petard. A ^short, mortar-shaped gun for making a loud 
explosion ; an implement for bursting open a gate with 
powder. Fr. peter, to crack. 

Petrel. A breast-plate. Sp. petrol, a breast-leather for a 
horse ; It. pettorale, a stomacher, breast-plate ; — di cavallo, 
a poitrel for a horse (Fr. poictrait, poitraX). — FI. Fr. poitraJ, 
the dewlap of an ox. 

Petronel. OFr. petrinal, poictrinal, a petronel, or horse- 
man’s piece. — Cot. Doubtless from petrina, a girdle, 
from the weapon being stuck in the girdle. It is said to have 
been invented in the Pyrennebs. Ultimately from Lat. pectus. 
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It. petU>i the breast ; Fr. poictrine, poitritte, breast, breast- 
plate. * * 

Petticoat. Apparently formed as a sort of translation of 
Fr. cotillon f dim. of cottCt coat. 

Pettifogger. To fog is to resort to mean contrivances, and 
the force of the word is increased by the addition of the 
qualifying petty. * 

Pettitoes. A corruption of Norm, petots, little feet (Pat. 
dc Brai), so modified as to give the word an apparent meaning 
in E. It. peducciy a precisely analogous form of the same 
meaning, is explained by FI. sheep’s trotters, pi^’s pettitoes. 

Petty. As It. piccolo, Sp. pequeno, small, from the root pic, 
signifying poihl, so it scorns Fr. petit. Wall, piti, W. pitw, 
small, are connected with W. ptd, Grisons pizza, G. spitze, a 
point. — Diez.. 

Pew. Lat. podium, an elevated place, a balcony ; Du. 
puyde, puye, a pulpit or reading-desk. — Kil. Hence praying- 
pew, a desk to kneel at, which was doubtless the earliest 
form of the church pew. Pew-fclhio, a fellow scholar, class 
follow, companion at the same desk at school. 

Being both my scholars and your pm fellow . — ^Dekker in R. 

It. poggio, a hill, a turret, out-jutting window, or place to 
stand or lean upon, a horse-block, high heap or stack. 

Pewter. It. peltro, OFr. peutre, Du. peauter, ^eauter . — 
Kil. Pewter is a mixture of lead and tin, or lead and zinc, 
and epeller is another name for zinc. Eiliaan gives espeautre 
as Fr. for pewter, which also signifies ^elt, a kind of 
wheat. 

Pick. Du. picken, to peck, to pick, or strike with a pointed 
instrument ; Fr. piquer, to prick ; E.ptcA; or pick-axe, a sharp- 
pointed instrument for striking ; It. picco, Fr. pic, a beak, 
sharp point ; Lat. picua, a wood-pecker ; W. pig, a point, 
pike, beak ; pigo, to prick, to sting, to pick and choose ; It. 
2>iechiare, to knock, as at a door, to peck, to clap or beat hard. 
The origin is an imitation of the sound of a blow with a 
pointed instrument. Bohem. pukati, Russ, puhaf, to crack. 
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to burst ; Lat. pungere^ to piiok ; PI. D. pinkeriy pinkepatiken, 
to hammer. * * 

Fi<A:arooiL A rogue. Sp. picaroy a knave or rogue ; mis- 
chievous, crafty, merry ; It. picdrcy picararCy to play the 
rogue, to go a roguing up and down. — FI. Gael, picear 
{piocair)y one armed with a pike, a pick-axe man, a rogue, a 
mean feUow, a pilferer, an avaricious person. — Macleod. 

Picket. Fr. piquet y a peg,* a stake ; E. picketsy stakes 
driven into the ground by the tents of the horse in a camp to 
tie their horses to, and before the infantry to rest their arms 
about them in a ring. — B. Hence a small outpost. 

Fickle. A lye of brine or vinegar for preserving food. G. 
hdekely pSkely Bu. pekely brine ; pekeUharincky a pickled her- 
ring. • 

The word probably was first applied to the quring or pick- 
ling of herrings, the radical meaning bemg the gutting or 
cleansing of the fish with which the operation is beg^. The 
Pr. Pm. has pykyHy or clensyn, or cullyn owte the onclene, 
pui’go, purgulo : pykehjngcy purgulacio. In the same way, to 
cure fish or meat (to prepare so as to preserve from corruption 
by drying, smoking, salting, &c. — Worcester), is from Fr. 
ccuret'y to scour, to cleanse. 

N. bdkjcy hokuay to dry partially, to soak in lye. 

To Piddle. To cat hero and there a bit — B. ; to do light 
and trifling work. The fundamental idea seems to be to pick, 
to use the tips of the fingers in doing. Prov. G. pittehiy 
^rnttclviy pbttehiy to meddle with anything by slightly plucking, 
picking, touching, feeling ; to piddle in eating, work at any- 
thing by small touches. Pittle nicht so in der nosey do not 
keep picking at your nose. Pas ist eine pittliche arbeity that 
is very piddling (ausserst subtile) work. N. pitloy to pluck, 
pick, sip. In WiirtzburgpiVae/, labor parvus. — Westerwald. 
Idiot. Bu. peutereuy to pick or work with the finger ; peuseleuy 
contrcctore summis digitis, varia cibaria carpere et libare, 
motitare digitos, fodicare, carpere. — Kil. W. pid, a pomt. 
See Potter. 
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Pie. 1. Fr. />*c, Lat. pica^ a daw. 

2. A pasty. Possibly a contracted form for pastier written 
p^y as Mi&s from Mistrhsy written Af»*. Gael, pighcy pigheaHy 
a pie. 

Piece. Fr. pieccy It. pezzoy Sp. piezuy bit of anything ; W. 
pctJt, a part* or fragment, some, a little, a thing ; Bret, pezy a 
piece, bit, piece of land ; Mid. Lat. petimriy petuiy pieco of 
land. Probably the original meaning may bo that of It. 
pezzuy a patch, clout, rag; G. fetzeuy a rag, tatter, lump, 
piece. 

Pier. A pier in’ architecture is the portion of solid wall 
between two apertures, or the solid pillar which stands be- 
tween two arches of a bridge, also a mole in a harbour to 
break the force of the sea. 

AS. perOy pila, moles, agger; Dti. bcet'ey a pier or mole, 
apparently from beureuy boreny to raise, to lift. Swiss hureiiy 
buhreuy birretiy to raise ; huriy buhri, a pier, a wall or mound 
raised in the water to protect the adjoining land. Bav. enboVy 
G. empory up, aloft ; enbiireny empdreriy to raise. Geechrei 
erhtthen und empdretiy to raise an outcry. Bav. borkirchcy G. 
cmporhirchey the gallery in a church. Purdiy pyra, rogus. 
Pitrd-holzy strues. — Gl. in Sehm. 

To Pierce. Fr. percery It. perciare. Apparently from the 
same root which gives us perky prick ; to perk upy to prick up 
the head. It can hardly come from It. peftugiarOy Fr. per- 
tuisery notwithstanding the support of Fr. perche from pertica. 

Pig. 1. Du. biggey bigy a pig. PI. D. biggen un blaggetiy 
unquiet children or yoimg cattle, especially pigs. De biggen 
lopet eneni under de rote, the children run under one’s 'feet. — 
Brem. Wtb. Gael, bigy little ones, young, plur. of beag, 
little. 

Words signifying young in general are often appropriated 
to partietdar kinds of animals, as in the case of bird, pigeon, 
poultry. 

2. A SOW of iron is an ingot. Pano di metalloy a mass, a 
sow or ingot of metal. — FI. When the furnace in which iron 
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is melted is tapped the iron is allowed to run in one main 
channel, called the soWy out o{ which a number of smaller 
streams are made to run at right angles. Tlieso are com- 
pared to a set of pigs cucking their dam, and tho iron is 
called 8010 and pig Iron respectively. Probably tho likeness 
was suggested by the word bow having previously «ignified an 
ingot. 

Pigeon. From Lat. pipiroy Ik pipiare, fiigiolarcy to peep or 
cheep as a young bird, are L&t. pipWy a young pigeon, It. 
pippioncy piccioney pigioncy a pigeon. Mod. Qr. ‘rriTrinC^, to 
chirp ; irnriviov, a young dove. In the same way from Magy. 
pipegniy pipelniy to peep or cheep, pipok, a. chicken, 

gosling ; and hero also the same metaphor, by which a pigeon 
is made to signify a dupe, gives pipe-emher {emhevy man), as 
Fr. hlanchec, hejnun^y a booby ; a young bird being taken as 
the type of simplicity. It. pippionoy a silly gull, one that is 
soon caught and trepanned ; pippionarcy to pigeon, to gull 
one. — FI. See Gull. 

♦ 

Piggin. A wooden vessel with a handle for holding liquids. 
— B. The application to a wooden vessel seems a departure 
from the original meaning. Gael, pige, an earthen jar or pit- 
cher ; pig cany a little jar, a potsherd. 

Pike. 1. 'Ft. pique y a pike, or pointed pole. 

ITiei profere a man to beto, for two schilj-ngcs or thre 
With piked staves grete beten sail ho be. — R. Brunne. 

See Pick. ^ 

2. The 2>ike-fi8h is so called from his projecting lower jaw. 
Bret, beky a beak, snout, point ; beked, a pike-fish. So in Fr. 
broche, |i spit, a pointed object ; brochety a pike. 

Pikelet. A kind of crumpet apparently of W. origin, 
being called hara-picklet (W. 6ar«, broad), by Bayley. Fr. 
PepeUnSy soft cakes of fine flour, &c., fashioned like our 
Welsh barrapycUda. — Cot. 

Piloh. A piece of flannel to be wrapt about a young child. 
— B. See Pelt. 

Pilchard. Fr. aardy aardinCyO, pilchard. 
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Pilcrow. The mark of a new paragraph in printing. 
Qradually corrupted from paragraph through pareraft, piU 
crafty to pilcrow. Paragrapha, pylcraft in wrytynge — Med. ; 
paragraphus, Anglice a pargrafte in vrytynge. — Ortus in 
•Way. 

Pilgarlielb. One who peels garliok for others to eat, who is 
made to endure hardships or ill-usage while others arc enjoy- 
ing themselves at his expense 

And ye ahull here how the Tajister made the Pardonere pull 
Garlich all the longe nightc till it was nere hand day. 

Chaucer, Prol. Merch. 2nd Tale. 

The tapster and her paramour wore enjoying the entertain- 
ment for which the pardonner had paid. The Fr. have a 
somewhat similar proverb. II on pclcru la prune, he will 
smart for it, ho is likely to have the worst of it. — Cot. 

Pile. A stake driven into the ground to support an erec- 
tion. Lat. pilUf a structure for the support of a building, the 
pier of a bridge, a mole to restrain the ‘force of water. It. 
pilarCy ■ to prop up with piles, to fay the groundwork of a 
byilding. W. pilly stem or stock of a tree ; log set fast in the 
ground, stake. 

From the notion of supporting, the signification passes to 
that of the thing supported, a mass heaped up. Fr. ptilcy Du. 
pnjlt a pile or heap. 

’ To Pilfer. See Pelf. 

Pilgrim. It. pelegrino, Lat. peregrinus, a foreigner ; from 
pereger^OTLO who is gone into the country, who is without the 
city, from per and ager^ field. Peregr4y abroad. 

Pill. Lat. pilultty a little ball. 

To Pill, Pillage. Fr. pillery to rob ; Sp. pillary to seize, lay 
hold of, plunder ; It. pigliarey to catch, take hold of, take. 
To pill was formerly used in the sense of extort, strip, rob, 
and also, where we now use peely for picking off the husk or 
outer coat of fruit or the like. 

Hear me you wrangling pirates that fidl out 

In sharing that which you have pilled from me. — ^Rich. HL 
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To pill (pare,. bark, unskin, &c.), poler. — Sherwood. Brot. 
peliaj to peel, skin ; W. pilio, to peel or skin, to pillage, rob ; 
pilt peel, rind. 

The figure of fleecing qt skinning affords so natural a typo 
of pillage and robl ory that we are inclined with little hesita- 
tion to accept the sense of peeling as the radical signification 
of the word. But further examination brings to light a 
numerous series of forms, which it is impossible to separate 
from the foregoing, with the radical signification of picking 
or plucking, of touching or taking with a pointed implement. 
Nor would it be a forced derivation of the name of peel if it 
were supposed to arise from considering the thing signified 
as what is pilled or picked off in preparing an article for con- 
sumption. Dan. pille^ to pick ; — sig i hovedet, to scratch 
one’s head ; — aig med nivhhet (as Sw. pillra), a fowl to pick 
its feathers, prune itself ; — trrter, to shell 'peas ; — w<f, 
op, to pick out, pick up ; — barken af et free, to strip bark off 
a tree. At pillc rhl noget, to work slowly at something. 
PL D. pulen, to pick, pluck, unites the foregoing with E. pall. 
In tier nose pulen, to pick the nose ; uut pulen, to pick or pull 
out; puul-arbeit, piddling work. Du moost daran 7iig an 
pulen, you must not touch it with your finger. Se pulet sig, 
they scufile, pull each other about, explaining Fr. se pilfer, 
said of two persons scolding each other. Pille ! seize him ! 
cry to set on a dog. — Trevoux. N. pila, to pick, pluck, gnaw ; 
pUe, a little bit ; Sc. pile, a single grain ; a jiile of caff, 
a grain of chaff. On the same principle the origin^ mean- 
ing of Lat. pilare would be to pick, and then to plunder, to 
make bare or bald, giving pilus, a hair, what is picked at a 
single touch, as a derivative, equivalent to N. and Sc. pile 
above mentioned. * 

From FI. D. pulen or jN*. pila appear to bo formed as 
diminutives or frequentatives pUleken, pulken, p&lken, H.pilka, 
to pick. Up den knaken pfMten, to pick a bone ; So. pilk, to 
pick, os peas or periwinkles out of their shells, to pick a 
pocket. Similar diminutival forms are seen in Fr. pilloter. 
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to pick, or take up here and there, to gather one by one— 
Cot. ; Prov. pelucar, Lang, pclucat to pick, to peck ; It. pillu~ 
carCy to pick up clean as a chicken*; spiluzzicarey to pick out 
as it were here and there, to cat ipincingly ; apiluzzicOy the 
least bit, crum, or scrap. — FI. We may then suppose forms 
like N. pUJikay plukktty G. pflUckeHy to pick, pluck, PI. 
pUky N. plukk, Sw. plocky a little bit, Piedm. ]>luchey to pick 
or pluck, plucky a grain, morsel. Norm. plucoteVy to pick up 
grains as fowls at a barn door (Decorde), Fr. ipluchery to 
pick, as pease, tS pluck or tease as roses, wool, &c., to arise 
cither from the absorption of the vowel between the mute 
and liquid in It. piluccare, Prov. pelucary as in Piedm. pie, to 
peel or skin, E. platoon from Fr. peloton ; or they may have 
arisen from the transposition of the liquid and vowel in forms 
like N. pilka, PI. I), piilken. But tho true explanation may 
pinbably be ^at there was a double form of the root, with an 
initial p and pi respectively, pick or 2 }ttck (PI. D. pukeuy to 
pick) and pKk or lilucky while pill or pVHl may bo contracted 
from frequentative forms like OE. pickle y Orisons jnclar, 
Walach. pigulf re, to pick or pluck, Du. Itickelen, to pick or hew 
stone, Prov. E. pugglCy to poke tho fire ; or perhaps (as Dan. 
lillcy compared with E. little) from a form like N. pitlay to 
pick, E. ptiddlcy to keep picking. The contracted form^is seen 
in Du. hUlen den molemtecny to pick a millstone, compared with 
hickeleny and in pile above mentioned compared viith pickle or 
ptucklcy a single grain or particle of anything, a small quantity. 

Pillion. A cushion for a woman to ride on behind a horse- 
man. Originally doubtless a skin to ride on. Gael, peally a 
skin, coverlet, mat ; pillcany a pad, pack-saddle, cloth put 
under a saddle. Sp. pilloHy a ddn, the use of which (in Sp. 
S. America)* is described in the following passage from the 
Athenaeum, Aug. 9, 1851. 

First a long blanket was put upon the horse — ^then came a wooden con- 
cern — ^in shape like a miller’s pack-saddle — ^then came 13 lamb-skins, each 
larger than the last, so that when the whole were on, the ends appeared 
cut square like the thatch of a houqe. These things are called pillones. 
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and in travelling ‘form the bed of the horseman. Then came another 

pillotie made of llama shin. 

• 

Pillory. Fr. niloriy Prov. €S2ntlori, M. Lat. xnlloricumy pili- 
oriu 7 n, sjdlorium. Different derivations have been suggested, 
of which the most plaTisible is Fr. pilierj from the pillar or 
post at which the criminal is compelled to stand# But the 
most prominent characteristic of tho pillory is tho confine- 
ment of the neck by a perforated board or an iron ring. 
Pilorium, sive collistrigium. — Fleta. Tho prisoner is usually 
said to stand in the pillory, not at it. Condemnat a cstar 
on I’espitlori.” — Cout. do Condom in llayn. And it is rational 
to look for the origin to the fuller form of Prov. espitlorif 
which cannot have been corrujitod from Fr. while tho 

converse may easily have taken place, if the punishment 
was invented in tho South of France, and spread from thence 
without the meaning of tho name being correctly understood. 
Now Cat. eapitllcra is a loop-hole, peep-hole, little window, 
which would accurately describe tho characteristic part of tho 
punishment, tho prisoner being derisively considered os show- 
ing his head through a loop-hole to the gazing crowd below- 

Pouetur in pillorico ut omnes cum vidcant et cognoscant.’* 
Charter of Itoucii in Due. Ou this principle the far-fetched 
derivation was proposed by Cowcl “ from ‘jtvXt;, a gate or door, 
because one standing on the pillory putteth his head through 
a kind of door, aiid opam, video.** — lilinshou. “ The cover of 
tho chest is twf> boards, amid them both a pillory-like liolo 
for the prisoner’s neck.” — Ilackluyt in R. Tho name of pil- 
lar i was given in France to a ruff or collar woi’n by women 
encircling tho neck like the board of the pillory. Tho word 
is doubtless equivalent to Dat. spcculariwu , from specula^ a 
look-out, a high place for viewing or watching anything 
from. Compare Cat. cspill, espillcta, from Lat. sxieculum^ 
a looking-glass ; esxnUcU, spectacles, eye-glasses. 

Pillow. Du. pclmi'Ct puluwCf Lat. imlvinm^ from Lat. 
Xdwna, W. 2>lu, xdufy feathers. Pulvinare, plumauc — Gl. 

VOT.. II. 2 L 
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Cambr. in Zcuss ; pulvinar, plufoc. — ^\''ocab. Cornub. ibid. W. 
plufaiog, feathery. 

Pilot. It. pilota, Fr. pUotcy Du. pijlhot — Kil., properly a 
person who conducts a ship by the counding line, from peUmy 
to sound the depth, to gauge vessels ; pcilloody sounding lead ; 
peily mark on tho scale at the side of a sluice to show the 
depth of tho water. The origin of tho term seems to be 
taken from the which the capacity of a vessel was 

marked. PL D. pegchi, to sound, also to tope. Dan. at 
driehe til pads, to drink for a wager, measure for measure. 
This in Lat. was termed bihere ad piunan. Anselm commands, 

Ut presbyleri non cant ad potationes, ncc nd ithiium hihaiit. — P’adnicr 
Hist. Nov. 101. 

The other half of the word piloto is doubtless tho clement 
shown in G. looUCy Du. looUmany OF. lodcsman, a pilot, which 
has very nafurally been confounded with Du. loot, a sounding 
lead, whence looten, to sound. But this would be a mere re- 
petition of the meaning conveyed by tlic first syllable, and 
we cannot doubt that the lode in lodcxman is the same as in 
lodcHtai'y lodestone, lodcmanagCy viz. track or way. Tlic 
meaning of pilot would thus bo one who conducts the vessel 
by tho sounding lino. Sec Loadstone. 

Pimple. AV. pwmp, originally a bump or blow, then a 
round mass ; pwm^no, to thump, to bang. In tho same way 
hump signifies not only a blow but a projection. Lang. 
potimpiy to knock ; Fr. pomjiclte, a pimple or pumplo on tho 
nose or chin ; a pumpet ball for inking tj'pe. — Cot. liith. 
pumpa, a button ; jmaqntrmSy a bud ; pnmpiittisy potatoes. 

Pin. AV. pin, a pin, a pen ; Gael, pinne, a pin, peg, plug ; 
Du. a point, prick, peg. — Kil. Lat. pinnuy a fin, a 

turret, pinnacle. The force of tho element pin in signifying 
a pointed object is also seen in Lat. apina, a thorn, and in 
pintiSy a fir-tree, tree with sharp-pointed leaves, in G. called 
rntdeluy noodles. 

Pin and TFch, an induration of tho membranes of the eye. 
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not mucli unlike a cataract. — B. It. panno nel occhio, a web 
in the eye. Punni in oculis fiunt et albuginea ex vulneribus 
vcl pustulis. — Due. In phi and web the foreign name is firat 
adopted and then tmnalat'ed. 

• To Finch, Pincers. 8 p. pizcar, Fr. pincer, to pinch or nip, 
to take with the points of the fingers or other poifits ; pince^ 
t he tip or edge of the hoof. Sp. pincharf to prick, 2>hicJio, a 
prickle ; pinzas, pincers, nippefs. Orisons pizz, G. 

spUze, a jioint, peak ; pizchutr, to nip, itch, bite ; pizzi, a 
piiicli, as much as one takes up with the tips of the fingtirs. 
Wulach. piticn, point, cmint'nce ; pincnre, to nip, twifeh. 
It. plcviare, pizzare, to peck, pinch, sni]}, itch ; jiiccio, a pinch ; 
pizza, pinch-woiks, jaggings ; pizzivaro, to prick, pinch, snip ; 
jnzzamosvhe, a lu'clgc-sparrow, a snap-fly ; Du. jiiisen, pim- 
son, to pinch, pliujk. 

To Pine. J)u. jtiJ/io, pain, torment; idjncn, injnujen, to 
torture, fciec Pain. Hence to pine, to lauguisli as one suffer- 
ing pain. 

Pine. Lat. pinn><, W. pimnjdd, pine-trees, cluirncterized by 
their pin-shaped leaves, in O. called nadeln, needles, and thfb 
wood, nadeihofz. 

Pinfold, Pindar. Piiijold is commonly explained as a fold 
in whiefi straying cattle are teni]iorarily penned or confined ; 
■pindm', the oflicer whose business it is to ])laee cattle in the 
pinfold. But on this supposition there woidd be nothing dis- 
tinctive in the name, inasmuch as every cattle-fold is a fold 
for iienning cattle. 

The real doj-ivation is l>u. j>and, G. pfand, n pawn or pledge. 
Pfandstuif, a i)iiifold ; pf'dndnng, the act of seizure, attach- 
ment, seizing of cattle whicli d(» damage; p/dnder, a dis- 
trainer, a 2>indur. The owner of cattlq, taken in damage was 
obliged to gi\'o a pledge to make good the amount before the 
cattle were released. 

Fro the Pouke’s (Devil’s) pondfaUle no uiuiiiprise may us fetch. — P. J*. 
Grisons pandrar, jdndrar, to pound cattle ; pandeadev, pin~ 
deader, a pindar. * 


2 L 2 
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Finion. Pinion is used in two senses, both* applications of 
tho general meaning shown in It. pinna, the flat flap of any- 
thing, as the fin of a fish, the flap of a man’s ears, the floats 
of a water-wheel. — H. Fr. pennS, penon, pennule, a lap or 
flap (a piece of anything not wholly separated from it — Got.) ;* 
penne, penon de foie, a lap or lobe of the liver ; pennons d*une 
Jieche, the feathers of an arrow ; pennon, a pennon or streamer, 
the little flag carried at the ‘end of a lance. Tho pinion of a 
bird is the flap or last joint of tho wing. 

unawares 

Fluttering his pennons vain plumb down he falls 
Ten thousand fadom deep. — Par. Lost. 

In the second sense, Fr. pagnon or pignon, a pinion in wheel- 
work, is a contrivance by which tho movement of a cog- 
wheel is transferred to a diflerent axis. To this eflect a 
suflicient number of palets or longitudinal flaps, like the 
floats of a water-wheel, are fixed round the axis and mode 
to run in the cogs of the larger wheel. Tho name of pinion 
properly belongs to tho separate palets, and the term should 
bo pinion-toheel, as Fr. lanterne d pagnons, a pair of trunnion 
heads, or that which is turned about by the cog-whccl of a 
mill. — Cot. It. ruota pinnata, a wheel with brood floats. — FI. 
It is now commonly given to the smaller of two cog- wheels 
locking into each other. Lat. pinna was already used in tho 
sense of a float of a water-wheel. 

To Pink. Used in a variety of senses, which may all be ex- 
plained from a nasalized form of the root pik, representing 
the sound of a blow with a pointed instrument. Pl» D. pin- 
hen, pink^anken, to hammer ; pinkepank, a blacksmith. To 
pink, to cut silk clotl^with variety of figures in round holes 
or eyes. — B. Fr. piquS, pricked, pierced or thrust into ; also 
quilted or set thick with oylct holes (pinked). — Cot. 

One of them pinked the other in a duel (stuck him). — Addison. 

In the sense of picking or culling. 
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Whch thou dost tell another's jest, therein 
Omit the oaths, which true wit cannot need ; 

Pink out of tales the mirth, but not the sin. 

Herbert in Worcester. 

Tho senso of in wKich pink was formerly used, may 

be illustrated by Sw. picka (from which pink diffei^ only in 
tho nasalization), to peck like a bird, and (from the hgure of 
a succession of light blows), to p^jlpitato as tho heart. Wink> 
ing is a vibration of the eyelid, as palpitation is of the heart. 

And upon drinking my eyes will you pinking . — ^Ilcywood in R. 

Du. jnnekoogen, to wink, squinny, sparkle, glitter. — Kil. 

In like manner with and without tho nasal, G. hlickefif to 
wink, to glitter, E. hlinky PI. D. plinken, plinkogenf to wink, 
pointing to a root plik^ synonymous with jnky in accordance 
with the view of the relations of tho word taken under Pill. 

Fink. Fr. pinceSf the flower pinlc (wild gillowflowcrs. — 
Minshcu). Probably from tho sharp-pointed leaves j Fr. 
plncCt a tip or thin point. See Pinch. 

Pink in the sense of bright flesh-colour is probably from the 
colour of tho flower ; although it may be from pink eyes, small 
winking inflamed eyes. It. gauzo^ blear-eyed, pink-eyed. — FI. 

Tho application to the sense of acme or point of excellence 
is apparently taken from tho joke in Borneo and Juliet, 
where Mcrcutio speaking aflbctedly uses pink os the type of 
a flower. 

Rom. In Buch a case as mine a man may strain courtesy. 

Merc. That’s as much as to say such a case ns yours constrains a man 
to bow in the hams. 

Rom. Meaning to court’sy. 

Merc. Thou hast most kindly hit it. 

Rom. A most courteous exposition. 

Mere. Nay, I am tho very pit^ of curtesy. 

Rom. Pink for flower ! 

Meroutio is pla3dng upon words in a forced manner, and if 
the expression weib already current Borneo would never have 
been made to suggest an explanation. 
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Pinnaoe. It. pinOy a pinc>t'rco, and met. tlio whole bulk of 
a ship, also pinacduy a pinnace. — FI. 

Pint. Sp. Ptg. pintay a spot or mark ; jnntary to paint. 
TTenco probably a pinty a certain Incasure of liquid, marked 
off on the interior of the vessel. So from Du. pegely peily the 
mark on *a scijc measuring depth or content, PI. D. pegely 
sextarius, homina, a measure of content. Pegein, as in some 
dialects of G. pintciiy to tope ; Fr. pintelcTy to tipple. 

Pioneer. Fr. pionieh'y OFv. peoniery Prov. pezoniery properly 
a foot-soldier, common man, then applied to the soldiers 
specially employed in labourers’ work. Sp. peen, a pedestrian, 
day-labourer, foot-soldier, common man, or pawn at chess. 

Pip. PI. Id. pipp, G. pippHy zip/, Fr. pepioy It. pipitay Lat. 
pituiiay a disorder of fow'ls, in which a thick slime forms on 
their tongue, and the nostidls ore stopped up. The name 
seems to be corrupted from Lat. phlegm. Du. jupsPy 

the mucus of the nose. 

Pipe. A thin hollow cylinder, an implement adapted to 
make a shrill sound by blowing into it. From the imitation 
6f such a sound by the syllable peep. Sec Peep. 

Pipkin. Probably a corruption of 2 ^otliin. Pouchi poUpiUty 
a cruet, little pot. 

Pippin, Pip. The seed of an apple or the like. From Dan. 
jiiipoy to peep, slioot, spring forth. For the connection be- 
tween a sharp cry and the idea of peeping forth, just begin- 
ning to appear, see Peep. 

A pippin in the sense of a particidar kind of apple is pro- 
bably an apple raised from the pip or seed. 

Pish ! An inteijection of contempt, equivalent • to hold 
your tongue ! It. piasipissarey to psh, to husht, also to bu;sz 
or whisper very low ; pissipisse ! pst, hsht, still I — FI. Fr. 
narguesy tush, blurt, pish, fy, it cannot be so. — Cot. Norm. 
pet ! inteij. to put to silence. — Dccordo. Dan. pyt ! ON. 
putt ! Manx pyht ! tut I pooh ! pshaw ! 

Pismire. The old name of the ant, an insect very gener- 
ally named from the sharp urinous smell of an ant-hill. Du. 
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mierey immkre\ tnierseyckey an ant; seychcy urine; PI. I). 
micgcmltey an ant or emmet ; miegen, mingcre ; Fin. kusiy 
urine ; kiisiainen, an ant. 

It may bo doubtful wh6tlier the latter part of the word is 
taken from the idea of swarming, or whether the name of the 
ant furnishes an expression for a countless number,* Probably 
the latter supposition may bo the truth. OIST. mauty ant, 
mite ; my'ry a swarm, a vast 'number ; Gr. fxvpfjLrj^y ant ; 
fivpios, countless, numberless ; i^vpias, a myriad, 10,000. 

Pistol. Said to derive its name from having been invented 
at Pistoia in Italy, but no authority is produced for this de- 
rivation. Vonct. pinton was a Irind of arquebuss ; piston de 
vitiy a large dusk. — Patriarchi. 

Piston. The plunger in a pump or a steam engine. Fr. 
pistony It. pestonCy pcsttUoiOy a pestle, stamper, rammer ; pestay 
any treading or trampling ; pestare, to stamp, pound, bray in 
a mortar, trample upon, to ram or beat in. Lat. pmseroy pis’- 
tuniy to pound ; Bret, pisfigfty to prick ; Fin. pistMt, to prick, 
stick a sword into the sheath, a pole into the ground. 

Pit. 1. Lat. putcusy It. pozzoy Fr. puitSy a well ; Du. pftty 
puUcy a well, a hole. 

2. The pit of a theatre is probably from Sp. patiOy the cen- 
tral couri) of a house, and thence the pit which occupies the 
same place in a theatre. Probably from the root paty platy 
representing the tramping of feet. Mod. Gr. Trarat, to tread, 
iraros, a public walk, beaten path, bottom, floor. Piedm. 
platcUy the pit or lowest part of a theatre where the audience 
stand. — Zalli. Lat. platea, a street, court-yard, area, open 
space in a house. Sec Pad. 

To Fitch. Pitch and pick are different ways of pronouncing 
the same Word, like church and kirk. The radical significa- 
tion is striking with a pointed instrument, driving something 
pointed into, sticking into, darting, throwing- to a distance. 
W. picelly a dart or arrow ; picioy picellUy to throw a dart, to 
dart. To pick a lance was to hurl it. 
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I hold you a grote Ipycke as far with an arrowo as you. 

^ Palsgr. in Hal. 

To pitch upon is to come suddenly down like a javelin striking 
the ground at the end of its flight. • A. pitch-forkj or pikel, as 
it is called in the J^orth, is a fork for pitching com, throwing 
it up upon*the stack. 

Stakes of yren mony on he pygte in Temese 

Above scharpe and kene ynow, bynethe grctc and ronde, 

That yef ther eny schippis com er me ywar were, 

Heo schuldc ‘pieke hem thorn out (they should pierce through 
them), and adrenchc hem so there. — H. G. 51. 

And he took awei that fro the middil, pitching (affigens) it on the cross. 
— Wickliifin R. 

To pitch a tent is to fix the pegs in the ground by which it is 
held up. 

Pitch in the sense of height on a scale, or degree of a modi- 
fication, is from the practice of marking a certain height by 
sticking in a peg at the point in question. The pitch of one^s 
voice is the point which it reaches in the musical scale ; the 
pitch of a screw, the degree in which the thread is inclined 
td the axis ; the pitch of a roof, the degree in which the 
rafters are inclined to each other. 

Fitch. Qi.pecht Du. jtwA:, Lat. pix, Gr. Trirra, TTia-a-a, Gaol, jw/r, 
pitch ; Gael, high, glue, birdlime, gum ; "W. pyg, pitch, rosin. 

The main characteristic of pitch is its stickiness, and os the 
simplest way of fastening one body to another is by pinning 
or nailing them together, the idea of sticking to is commonly 
expressed by this figure. Thus the radical meaning of stick 
is driving in a sharp-pointed implement, and wo have seen 
that pitch itself is constantly used in the sumo sense. • 

It. picearCy to prick ; piccarcy appiccarcy appiceiarcy to fast- 
en, stick unto ; appicantCy appiccaticcioy clammy, gluish, fast- 
sticking. Sp. pegaty to stick to, fasten on, join together, to 
infect; pegajosoy sticky, glutinous, infectious; pegoy glue, 
varnish. The Sp. name of pitch, peHy as in the other Bomance 
languages, is taken from Lat. pix, pidsy in which the original 
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'significance was already obscured by the loss of the root pik 
in the sense of prick or stick. jGr. ireuKt}, a fir-tree, is doubt- 
less, like W. pigvyydd (pitch- wood), from producing pitch, 
and not conversely , as LMdell supposes, the name of pitch from 
the tree wliich produces it. 

Pitcher. Fr. picket (Jaubert), Lang, pichiery Bret, pichcry 
"W. puety It. piterOy Sp. piichih'Oy a pitcher or earthen pot ; 
Gael, pigeadhy a pitcher ; pigemfy a little earthen jar, fragment 
of earthenware. It. hicchiercy G. bechory a cup. 

Pith. PI. D. 2^cddik, pickcy pith ; Du. 2dt, j>ittcy pith, ker- 
nel, the best of a thing. 

Pittance. It. 2 ^^<^tanzay pitanzay Fr. properly the 

allowance of appetizing food to bo eaten with the broad which 
formed the substance of a meal, afterwards applied to tho 
whole allowance of food for a single person, or to a small por- 
tion of anything. Mid. Lat. pictancia, 2 >ilanciay portio mona- 
chica in esculentis — ^lautior pulmcntis, qum ex olcribus erant, 
cum pictancia essont do piscibus ct hujusmodi. — Due. 

jN'uincrous guesses at the derivation have been made, which 
have fallen wide of tho mark from not attending to tho 
original distinction clearly pointed out by Due. Dum — a 

ccllerariS. per totum conventum 2dctanttay i. e. oca frixay divi- 
derentur, invisibilem pictantiam ci misit, quod omnibus diebus 
vita) sua) pictuntiis omnibus carcro vellet.” “ Quod si aliquu 
sccundo vocata venire contcmpscrit, insequenti prandio ei 
2 ntancia subtrahatur.” — Stat. Joh. Archiep. Cant. an. 1278, 
in Due. The nun who was late at dinner was to bo punished, 
not by the loss of her dinner next day, but by having to dine 
on dry»brcad or vegetables. “ Aquam etiam puram frcqucii- 
tius biberunt, et quandoquo jDro magna piclantia (for a great 
treat) mixta vcl aceto, vcl lacte, nulld. do vino faetd. mcn- 
tione.” Pidance is still used in tho centre of France in the 
original sense. “ Les enfans mangont souvent plus do pidance 
quo de pain.” — Jaubert. Hence wo arrive at tho true de- 
rivation, apidanganty apitan^anty appetissant, giving appetite. 
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A dish is apidangant when it gives flavour to a large quantity 
of bread. — Vocab. de Beni. < 

Pity. Fr. from Lat. pietas. In the exclamation, 

what a pity ! the word is probably^ an adaptation of OFr. 
quel pecliie ! what a sin ! 

Allas, quel dol ct quel pcchie ! 

Benoit Chron. dcs dues dc Norm. 2. 408. 

t 

Mod. Gr. (o TL Kpifia ! what a pity ! what a great misfortune ! 
what a sin ! 

Pivot. Fr. jnvot, the peg on wliich a door turns ; It. picoloy 
a peg ; F r. picu, n stake. 

Placard. Fr. jdaquard, a bill stuck up against a wall ; 
pJaquery to clap, slat, stick, or paste on, to lay flat on, to par- 
get or rough-cast. Du. placlicn am den wandy to flx to the 
wall ; jdachetVy to daub ; placlic, a blot. 

Place. Fr. place. It. piazza, G. platze. The spot of ground 
occupied by a body ; from platz, crack, representing the sound 
of something thrown smack down. Sec Plat. 

,Plagne. Lat. plaga, a blow, stroke, wound ; Du, plage, a 
wound, and met. aflliction, torment, disease, pestilence. 

Plaice. Lat. jdatissa, a flat fish. 

Plaid. Gael, plaido, a blanket. Goth, qmida, a coat. 

Plaint, Plaintiff. Fr. plaindrc, from Lat. plangexc, to com- 
plain, as ceindre from cingcrc, feindre from Jingere. 

To Plait, Pleat. Plait, a fold, is a broad pronunciation of 
plite, from jilight. 

Now gode nccc be it never so lite, 

Yevo me the labour it to sew and pfite. , 

Troilus and Cressida. 

A silken camus lily whight 
Purlled upon with many a folded plight. — F. Q. in 11. 

To pleat, to lay in plaits. Bohem. plitu, plenti, Pol. plesc, to 
wreathe, plait, braid, twist. Walach. plcta, a tress of hair. 
See Plight. 
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Plank. Lai. pUx ca^ Fr. planche^ G. planke^ Bob. ptanka, 
plank ; Gr. irKa^, anything flat and broad. 

To Plash. 1. To plash or splash is to dash about liquids, to 
dabble in water. G. pladdern» plantscherif jddtschenif Sw. 
X>laskay Du. plassdmi, to paddle, splash. Jin. p)lttsregcn, G. 
plalzrcgony a dashing shower. • 

Du. plaSy jilaschy E. plashj a puddle, or shallow i)ool of rain- 
water. • 

To Plash, 2, Pleach. Fr. plcs^cr, to fold or plait young 
brunches one within another, to thicken a hedge. I^lessts, a 
])lashed or pleached hedge, or a p:»rk enclosed with hedges. 
Lat. plexus, an enweaving or plaiting, from plectere, to plait. 

Plaster, Plastic. AVe have seen under Plash that tho dash- 
ing of liquids is represented by numerous modifications, plud, 
plus, plash, plash, platz. Now the splashing with which wo 
arc most frequently concerned is tho wet mu5 of tho roads 
and fields, which sticks to our clothes and encumbers our 
action. Thus the idea dabbling becomes closely connected 
with that of daubing, and the tcims representing in the fii'si 
instance the dashing of liquids are applied to tho sraeaiing 
with any soft cohesive material, or to the woi’king with such 
materials, and moulding them into form. So from Dan. 
pladske, to paddle, splash, we pass to Gael, plasd, to plaster, 
daub. Gr. epicKaarpov, a plaistcr, a piece of cloth smeared 
over with salve ©r tho like. And -jrAa<ro-a>, which is used in 
tho sense of applying as a plaster, as well as that of mould- 
ing or working in soft materials, must originally have 
signified to plash or paddle. The same connection of ideas is 
seen in Pol. Ivpic, to glue, paste, mould ; lep, bii’d-limo ; Boh. 
hpiti, to paste, to daub, lipati, to stick to, to mould out of 
clay. See Paste. 

Plaster for walls is material for daubing them ; plastic, 
from Gr. ‘^Aoo-a-o), what may bo moulded as clay. 

Sp. plasta, paste, soft clay, anything soft ; plaste, size. One 
paste made of glue and lime. 

Plat, Plot. The radical imago is tho fall of water or of 
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something wet on the ground, with a noise represented by 
the syllables plats^ platj plot. .G. platz^ a crack, smack, pop ; 
pUttzvegen^ heavy rain that makes a dashing sound in falling ; 
Pu. ploUen, to fall suddenly ; plotsl sudden, unawares ; E. 
jilatte, to throw down flat — Hal., i. e. to dash down liko 
water. * 

When I was hurtc thus in stound 
I fell down plat unto the ground. — B. B: 

— I fell plump down upon the ground. 

O. hei'uus platzen, to blurt a thing out, to say it plump, 
without circumlocution, liko a wet moss flung d''wn upon tho 
ground. 

Ye sayd nothing sooth of that, 

But, sir, ye lye, I tell you plat. — ^B. B. 

Tho term is then applied to tho fallen object, or to things of 
similar shape, and as wet things thrown down on tho ground 
spread out in breadth and lie close to the ground, tlio root 
comes to signify broad, thin, without elevation. See Flat. 

Wo come nearest tho original image in our prov. coic-plaU 
Prbv. Dan. Jco-blat, Swiss pladeVt plattery hithptladery a round 
of cow-dung; pladcriiy of a cow, to let fall dung. Uav. 
platzy pllitzeny a flat cake ; It. piattoy any flat thing, a dish, 
j)latc, platter ; by met. squat, cowering down, low-lurking ; 
piialtarcy to squat down. — FI. In liko manner Dan. piety a 
spot or stain, E. hloty Prov. Dan. hlaty a drop of fallen liquid, 
lead to Fr. hlatir (Cot.), hlottiry to squat down, lie close to 
the ground. 

Then as a spot of dirt marks a definite place in a garment, 
G. platzy a broad even part of the surface of the earth, on 
open place, a place, tho space or room taken up by a body. 
Uer marlct-jdatz, tho market-place ; ein gruner platZy a green 
plot, grass-plat, or grass-plot. A.uf dem plalze bleiben, to bo 
killed on the spot. It will bo observed that tpoty which 
originally signifies a drop of liquid, has the same application 
to a definite portion of ground. 

It was a chosen plot oi fertile land. — F. Q. 
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Kav. plaitettf a bare spot in a wood (kohl-platteny where ehar- 
coal has been burnt), explains *E. platty (of com-flclds), un- 
even, having bare spots. 

Plate, 1, Platte . A fiat pieee of metal, a dish to eat on. It. 
piattOy any flat thing, a dish, plate, platter ; jnatto, made flat 
or level to the ground, by met. squat, cowering down, low- 
lurking, hushed. — FI. PiattarCy Fr. se hlottiry to squat down ; 
platy flat, plain, low, shallow*. The sense of putUoy which 
Florio treats as metaphorical, is in truth the original, the 
idea of flatness being commonly expressed from the image of 
dashing down something wet or soft, which lies spread out 
and flat upon the ground. Thus F. squat is related to Dan. 
squattCy to splash, and flaty with Fr. flatiry to dash down 
liquids. Sec Plat. 

2. Vessels of gold or silver. Sp. ptlaiay silver. The name 
was originally given to the qilutes or thin lamina in which it 
was customary to work crude silver, and ultimately applied 
to the metal itself. “ Congrogaverunt olectiun aurum regni, 
ct fccerunt in platasy ct miserimt in batcllos ferrates ad abdu- 
cendum in Franciam.” — Knyghton, A. i>. 1364 in Due. *‘TKt 
quod quilibet Angligcna egrediens fines An glim — possit 
secum reportaro platam argenti vel auri ad valorem duaruin 
raarcarum pro quolibet sacco lano) — ot camdem ferre 

deberet ad excambium regis, et ibi recipero suos denarios.” — 
Ibid. A. D. 1340. ' 

Platform. It. piatta-formay Du. pilatte-forniey vulgo plana 
fm'^nxa (Kil.), the form or pattern of a structure on the level 
plain. 

For '^hich cause I wish you to enter into consideration of the matter, 
and to note all the islands, and to set them doton in plat. — Hackluyt in R. 

To bo workmanly wrought — according to a plat thereof made and 
signed by the hands of the lord’s executors. — Agreement temp. H. YlII. 
in 11. 

God took care to single out the nation of the Jews, and in them to 
give us a true pattern or platform of his dealings with all the nations of 
the world. — Sharp, ibid. 

The whole platform of the conspiracy. — Bacon in Worcester. 
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Tho word is still used in America for tho prospectus or plan 
of political action of a candidate. 

from signifying tho ground plan of a bviilding the term is 
applied to a levelled surface, then to a flat elevation. 

Platoon. Pr. a little ball to play with ; pelotorit a 

due or little ball of thread. Sp. pelote, goat’s hair ; j)eloi6ny 
a large ball, a bundle of hair closely pressed together, a 
crowd of persons, a body eff soldiers. Du. plottc (Kil.), 
Piedm. platon^ a ball. 

Platter. See Plate. 

Play. Tho prominent feature of a game of phiy is the con- 
tinual movementof tlie jflayers, twisting among themselves like 
the bubbles in boiling water, and so obvious is the simile that 
children encourage each other in the spirit of tho game by cr}’'- 
ing “ keep tho pot boiling ! ” Now Jilay or plaw signifies bf>il. 
Plow, ox plaw yngCf bullicio; plawyn os pottys, bullio, ferveo. 
— Pr. Pm. To plaiji of a pot, &c., to boil ; playing hot, boil- 
ing hot. — Ray. Manx cloie is used in both senses, to boil, and 
also to play. Gael, goil, boiling, battle, rage, fury. Sp. 
hu'ilir, to boil, move, stir ; biillir la gentc, a concourse of peo- 
ple moving. Plfiy is used for freedom of action to and fro. 

Plea, Plead. It. piaio, Sp. pleito, Prov. plag, Fr. 

ptlaid, suit at law ; jdaider, to sue, go to law, plead, or argue 
a cause before a judge. The origin is 'W. plogyd, plaid, a side, 
party, cause ; jileidio, to take a part, to side*; jd vulgar, apt to 
take a part, factious. G*m plcgyd i, on my side. The form 
plegyd explains jMid. Lat. placitum, a plea, deiived by Lord 
Coke from placcro, to please, because good pleading pleases 
above all things. 

Probably Lat. Uh, litis, originally allis, a suit at law, may 
be explained on tho same principle from W. ystlys, a flank 
or side. 

To Please, Pleasure. Fr. plaire, j)laisant, to please ; plaisir 
(direct from Lat. pilacere, as loisir from liccre), pleasure. 

Pledge, Plevin, Replevy. Fr. plcvir, pleuvir, Prov. plcvir, 
to x>romiso, answer for, guarirntcc ; idin, plcvi, plcrizo, Fr. 
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pkviney warrailty, assurance ; Fr. pleigcy It. pieggio, one who 
promises or undertakes for, a pledge or surety ; piaggiarcy to 
answer for ; piaggeriay a pledging. Plevine est autant comme 
promesse de loiauf*S : cax cclui qui pleige aucun promet quo 
cil fera loiaument ce do quoi il le pleige. — Coutume do Nor- 
mandie in Due. 

Diez suggests prcehcrc for prwhere fidemy as the origin of 
the word; others, Lat. jircpsy* prcpdiSy a surety. Wo can 
hardly doubt however that it is radically connected with Du. 
pleghcy duty, service due to a feudal superior, tribute ; ploghtCy 
plcghy dobitum, obligatio, officium, census, tributum. — Kil. 
PkchtcHy spondere mcrces probas esse. G. pflicJtty duty. 
Compare Prov. roatt^ om sui juratz c pletiiZy I am your sworn 
and engaged man, with G. in cid und pflicht ncmetiy in fidem 
ct sponsioncm rccipere. — Wachtor. Ftlle jdevio, an engaged 
maiden, one who is pligfitcd in marriage. Soe*To Plight. 

Flight. Fold, bending, thence state and condition. The 
plight of the hodijy I’habitudo du corps. — Sherwood. W. 
plygtiy to fold, plait, bond ; Drot. phg, picky fold, bonding, in- 
clination, tendency, habit. In the same way they speak nn 
Fr. of affairs taking un mauvais jdi, unc matfvaine founiure, 
falling into a bad condition. II a pris fton pliy the habit is 
formed. La tonrnure d'vne affaircy the turn that things 
take, the condition of the business. See Ply. 

To PUght. To engage, to make a duty or obligation of a 
thing. G. 2}fll<^ldy Du. pligty duty ; jdigty also an obligation 
or mortgage. The immediate origin is Du. jdcghetiy to ix)r- 
form, execute, to be accustomed, to take cai*e of, attend to. 
Pleglm\ nijn ampt, to execute one’s office ; pHgtplcgingy com- 
pliments, paying one’s duty. PI. D. to plcgeriy to perform 
d.uty services ; plegeamany an assistant. The idea of duty 
seems to consist in that which a man is called upon to do by 
his position in- life, and is thus expressed by means of a verb 
signifying habitual performance. Thus G. pflicht (and at a 
later stage of development E. plight) is from pfiegeuy to ply, 
to attend to, to bo engaged in^ habitually to exorcise. Du. 
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pleghy plcghte, plichty dcbitum, obligatio, murius, officium. — 
Kil. See Ply. 

To Plod. The primitive sense of plod or plod is to tramp 
through the wet^ and thence fig. to proceed painfully and 
laboriously. 

*I am St Jaques’ pilgrim thither gone, 

Ambitious love hath in me so offended 
That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon. 

All’s Well, III. 4. 

Coming to a small brook, I perceived a handsome lass on the other 
side, who according to the custom of the rustick Irish tucked up her coats 
to the waste, and so came plodding through. — English lioguc in Narcs. 

To plotody to wade. — Grose. Gael. plodach, a puddle. 

In a foul plodde in the .strete suththc me hym slong. — II. O. 536. 

O. pladderriy plantscJictiy to dabble, paddle ; Dan. plaildevy 
mire, ^e Patrol. 

Plot. A parallel form with platy signifying spot, spot of 
ground, then the ground occupied by a structure, the ground- 
plan. To plot outy to plan, to lay out the ground for a design. 

*' And squaring it in compass well bcsccn 

There plotUlh out a tomb by measured space. — ^I’’. Q. in R. 

Hence figuratively plot is used for a design of future action, 
and originally it was as far from implying blame as plan is 
now. 

So forth she rose and through the pufcst sky 
To Jove’s high palace straight cast to ascend. 

To prosecute her plot. — F. Q. III. 11. 

Accident has appropriated plan to a design of open action ; 
j>loty to one of secret machination. , 

Plover. Fr. pluvioTy corrupted from It. picieroy pivdro, a 
plover, probably from its plaintive cry; picaroy a piper; 
pimy a pipe. 

Ploi^h. O. pflugy Pol. plugy Boh. pluh, . Perhaps from 
the plough having been a plug or peg, a stake pushed along 
through the ground. G. pfiock, a peg. The plough, a sort 
of long wooden plug draggcyl through the soil, having an 
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effect much likb that of a subsoil plough.** — OImsted*s Texas. 
Modenese piod^ pieUt pioca^ a pl9ugh, may be compared with 
Fr. pieUf a stake. — Murat. Diss. 19. 84. Dan. pTogy plokt a 
peg ; plovy a plough. Sv'. pligy peg ; plog, plough. 

To Pluck. 'Dix.pluckeny G. pfliicken, N. plikkOy Dan. plukkcy 
Fiedm. pluchdy Grisons splticcary Fr. epluchery'io pick, pluck, 
gather. The radical meaning of the word is preserved in 
Kouchi pluqueTy to peck, to pick up crumbs, Fr. plvLquotery to 
pick nicely — Cot., Champ, pluchotery to pick in eating, or 
with the pronunciation softened by the insertion of a vowel 
between p and /, It. pihiccarcy pcluccarey to pick one by one, 
to pick up clean, as a chicken doth corn. — FI. this 

sense of the verb are formed nouns signifying a small xx>rtion, 
so much as is picked at once, Piedm. pluchy Milan. 
(bruscolo), a crumb, particle. jLi n*c pa^n plucky there is not 
a morsel. PI. D. plik-schuldeny small debts ; pKkkenicy small 
matters ; Sw. itlockwxHy by little and little ; plock (de la men- 
uaillc), things of small value ; Dan. plukkeriy trumpery. Du. 
jilugghcy res vilis et uullius valoris. — Bigl. It is in this latter 
sense that E. pluck must be understood, when it is applied to 
the heart, liver, and lights of cattle, food of little estimation 
consumed by the poorer classes. 

From what has been said under Pill it wnll bo seen that 
there is some difficulty in tracing our way with certainty 
through the variety of related forms to the original root. It 
would seem however that in pick and jylicky or plucky we have 
one of those coses where the root appears under a double 
form, with an initial p> and pi respectively, as in E. paste and 

plas^Cy E. pale and Q.plattCy Sp. patio and Piedm. plateuy 
pit, Du. paveicn and placeicn, to pave, peisteren and plcis- 
tcreUy to plaster, &c. 

Plug. Sw. pliggy a peg ; Du. plugy a bung, a peg ; PI. D. 
pluggcy a peg, a blunt needle ; plukky a block, clog, log, peg, 
plug, wadding of a gun. Gaol. ploCy strike with a club, 
block, or pestle ; as a noun, any round mass, a clod, club, 
bung, stopper ; plucy beat, thump, a lump, bunch, bung. Fin. 
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pnlkka, a x)eg, tap, wedge ; pulkita, to plug, w^ge, compress ; 
Esthon. pvlkf peg, round of ladder, bung of a cask. Russ. 
polk, lioh. plak, a troop, regiment. 

The .sense of a projection, lump, ‘round mass, is commonly 
expressed by a root signifying strike, and the act of stopping 
or pluggin'^ takes its designation from the bunch of materials 
with which the orifice is stopped. Compare Fr. houcher, to 
stop, with E. hmh, a tuft of fibrous matter. From the notion 
of a bunch of something thntst in to stop a hole, the significa- 
tion posses on to a peg or elongated body driven in for the 
same purpose. 

Plum.* 1. G. pflaum, ON. ploma, plumma, Du. pruim, 
Obor D. pi'ume, praume, Lat. prunum. 

2. Plum, light, soft ; pUm, stout, fat ; fo pilim, to fill, to 
swell. — Hal. Yr, pole, plump, or full- round ; i^oielu, 

plump, •full,* fleshy, jtlmnnie. — Cot. Notwithstanding the 
close resemblance, the word is distinct from plumj), being the 
equivalent of G. pflaum in pflaum-federn, down, swelling, 
fluffy feathers. Rav. pflaum, down, loose foam, froth. To 
the same root belong Lat. pluma, W. plu, pluf, feathers, down, 
and E. flue, fltefl, light, downy flakes. From pluff, a parallel 
form with puff, to blow. Pluffer, a pea-shooter; pluff y, 
spongy, porous, soft, plump. — Hal. “A thousand fluffing 
flags ” — Dubartas ; waving in the wind, blowing about. 

Plnmag^. See last Article. 

Plumb, Plummet. A ball of lead suspended by a line to 
show the perpendicular. Fr. plomb, Lat. ])lumh%mi, lead. 

Plump. The radical image is the sound made by a com- 
pact body fulling into the water, or of a mass of wot falling 
to the ground, tie emit den sfen in*t water, plump ! eeg dat. 
Ho threw the stone into the water ; it cried plump ! Plump- 
en, to make the noise represented by plump, to fall with such 
a noise. JSe full in*t water dat Jict plumpede. lie fell into 
the water so that it sounded plump. — Brora. Wtb. Bav. 
jdump/, plumpe, noise made by something falling flat with a 
dull sound. Sw. plunvpa ned i vandet, to plump or plunge 
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into the water ; 'pliimpa ned ctt pajypct't to let a blot fall on 
paper. To tell one something plipnp is to blurt it out, to tell 
it without eircumlocution, like a mass of something wet flung 
down upon the ground, op a stone which sinks at once, with- 
out a splash, into the water. And os it is only a compact and 
solid mass that makes a noise of the foregoing description, the 
term plump is applied to a compact mass, a cluster ; a j)lti}np 
of spears, of wildfowl, of rogues, cof gallants. It is then used 
to signify a thick and massive make. G. plumpy massive, 
lumpish, rounded. Ein dicker und plumper kerl ; ein plum- 
2>CH gesicht, a plump face. In a similar way, from Dan. pludscy 
Du. to plump down, to plunge, are derived Dan. 

2>luihet, swollen, bloated, ehiibby, PI. D. 2dutzigt 

pudgy, chubby. IHutzigc finger, round fleshy fingers. Swiss 
bluntschen, the sound made by a thick heavy body falling 
into the water ; hhmtschig, thiek and plump ; hlmitschi, a 
thickset person. 

Plunder. PI. 1 ). formerly plunden, rags, thence in 

a depreciatory manner, clothes of poor people. Wedekind 
toch an torclcn ptlunden, alse ein hedclcr, Witikind put on 
tom clothes like a beggar. Mine heten plnnnen, my bits of 
things. Du. 2dtinje, sailors’ clothes ; phmje kist, clothes-chest. 
G. plunder, things of little value, lumber, trumpery ; plunder 
hammer, lumber-room. Hence Du. jdonderen, j^lundercn, to 
seize on the goods of another by force, to plunder. 

To Plunge. Fr. plongcr, Du. 2donsscn, plonzen, to 

fall into the water — Jvil. ; also to fall suddenly on the 

ground. The origin, like that of is a representation 

of the noise made by the fall. Swiss bluntschen, the sound of 
a thick heavy body falling into the water. To blunge clay 
(among potters), to mix up clay and water, and Du. hlanssen 
(Biglotton), to dabble, are forms of similar construction. 

Plush. Fr. peluche, Piedm. plucia, plush ; Du. pluis, flock, 
flue, lock, also plush, a kind of cloth with a flocky or shaggy 
pile. We have traced (under Periwig) the line of derivation 
from the root pluck to Sp. pchtca, a lock or tuft of hair, a 
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handful, so much as is taken at a pluck. No^ the final ck of 
pluck is softened down in Fr^ dpluchcvy pluchotevy to the sound 
of sk, corresponding to c in Du. pluizeUf PI. D. plusenf to pick, 
pluck, strip, whence in the senses above mentioned. 

To Ply. To bend, or give way ; to give one’s mind to, to 
be intent Upon. — B. PI. D. plegen^ G. pflegen^ to take care 
of, to be accustomed to., Lat. plicarc, to bend. The notion 
of a habit or tendency is very generally expressed by the 
figure of a pleat or fold. Bret, pick, pleg^ a fold, bending, 
and met. inclination, habit, condition. It. piega^ pleat, fold, 
bending, by met. custom, use, or habit. — FI By a similar 
met. wo speak of bonding one’s mind, of turning one’s atten- 
tion to a thing, and in accordance with the same figure, to ply^ 
fundamentally signifying to bend, is used for the continued 
exercise of a fimction of any kind. To p>ly a trade is to ex- 
ercise a trade ; to ply one’s heels, to exercise one’s heels (in 
running away) ; to ply one with flaiteiy, to keep flattering 
him. Similar expressions are seen in Walach. plieare la fug a, 
to take flight ; plieare la drumu {drumu, road), to trudge. 

* From the same root. It. impiegarey to emidoy, to make use 
of in a certain manner. 

To Poach. Fr. packer y to thrust or dig out with the fingers. 
Ocuf pochdy a poached egg. Pocher le laheur (Vautruiy to 
poche into or incroach upon another man’s employment. — 
Cot. So E. to jmachy to intrude in search of game on another 
man’s land. 

The word is merely a dialectic variation of jwkCy to thrust 
with a pointed instrument. 

They use to poche them (fish) with an instrument somewhat hko a sal- 
mon spear. — Carew in R. 

For his horse, pocking one of his legs into some hollow ground, made 
way for the smoking water to break out. — Sir W. Temple, ibid. 

Land is said to be poached when it is trodden into holes by 
heavy cattle. To pocky to push ; to potchy to poke, to thrust 
at, to push or pierce ; to potichy to poke or push. — Hal. Swiss 
putacheny hutacheny hittscheny to thrust, push with the horns. 
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Pock. Du. pockej pockelcy puckelfi, a pustule, a bubble, as 
it were, of morbid matter breaking out of the flesh. Pukkely 
peukely a pimple. Fr. bottcloy a bubble. See Buckle. Cot- 
grave calls pustul ? wdur-powhes. In Dan. koppery small- 
pox, the consonantal sounds of tho root are transposed, and 
here also we are led to a similar origin in Fin. kuppay kup- 
pelOy kupultty a bubble of water, tumour, pustule. O. hUise and 
Fr. ampoule signify both a bubble and a blister or pustule. 

Pocket. Sec Poke. 

Pod. The husk of peas or beaus. As Du. bolster and E. 
coil (a parallel form with pod) signify a pillow or cushion as 
well as the husk of pulse (the thing signified being in both 
cases a sack or case stuffed with matters which it holds tosre- 
thor) we must identify pod with Dan. pudcy a pillow, Esthon. 
paddiy a cushion, pad, or pillow, and probably also with 
Esthon. a pot. Bret. a pot, that which ^‘ust con- 
tains something, as pod ar laijady the socket of the eye. 

Point Device. See Device. 

To Poise. Fr. poisevy peseCy to weigh, from poidSy Lat. pon- 
dusy weight. Matters of great poise y matters of weight. 

Poison. Fr. /joison, from Lat. a drink. Dicz points 

out a similar euphuism in Sp. yerbay Ptg. ervOy properly herb, 
then poisonous herb, poison, and in G. gifty originally a dose, 
what is given at once, then poison. 

To Poke, Poker. Du. iiokctiy to poke ; pokcy a dagger. ON. 
piakuy to thrust, to pick ; N. paaky pjaaky Sw. a stick. 

Probably the change to a broader vowel in pokoy os comparc<l 
with picky represents a thrust with a coarser instrument. A 
similar •relation is scon in stokcy to poke the fire, to thrust 
with a largo instrument, as compared with sticky to pierce 
with a pointed instrument. Houchi poquoy blow with a ball. 
Itecevoir eune bone poquCy to get a good blow. 

A parallel form of root is found with a final t instead of k. 
Prov. E. potey poity to push or kick ; fire poity a poker — Cra- 
ven GL; W. pwtioy to poke, to thrust ; Sw. patay to turn up 
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the ground, foci in one’s pocket ; petat to poke the fire, pick 
one’s teeth. Sc. paut^ to strike with the foot, kick, stamp. 

Poke, Pocket, Pouch. ON. poJti, Du. pokcy poksack, Fr. 
2>oche, Norm, pouqite, povche, ponqitette, sack, wallet, pocket’ ; 
that into which anything is poked or thrust. — Richardson. 
But if the word bo identical with E. pock^ a pustule (Rouchi 
qyoques, poquetes, small-pox), the radical would seem to be a 
bubble taken as the type of a hollow case. Sec Pock. It is 
possible, however, that the ultimate signification may be simply 
protuberance, from the root poky in the sensp of strike. 

Pole. Sw. palcy a stake, pale, pile ; Lat. paltts, a pole. 

Poleaxe. ON. qml, a pick-axe, spado ; paWxiy socuris crassa 
malleata, apparently a tool between an axe and a mattock. Du. 
2 )ofhaenier, mallcusmilitaris csipitulatus, capitulo munitus. — Kil. 

Polecat. ,Du. jiool-knty on animal distinguished by its 
offbnsivd smell, whence the Fr. name from Lat. jnitcrc, 

to stink. To stink like a polecat. — Ray’s Proverbs. The 
origin of the E. name is OFr. pulent, qmlhnty stinking. 

Policy. A policy of assurance is a written engagement to 
make good a certain sum on the occurrence of a specified con- 
tingency. It. jidHzza, a bill or schedule ; j>oUzza di carico, a 
bill of lading, a document which it was necessary to produce 
on applying for the money assured on goods lost at sea. 

The word is a violent corruption of Lat. polyptycha, — urn. 
A pair of tablets folding on each other used 'as a memorandum- 
book was called dipfyeha, from bnrTvxos, two-fold. The term 
was then applied in ecclesiastical language to tlio catalogues 
of the bishops and other notables of a church, whoso names 
were read at a certain period of the service. When the list 
was too long to be contained in a pair of tablets the addi- 
tional tablets gave the memoranda the name of pohjptychay a 
term especially applied to the registers of taxes. PohypticoSy 
i. e. breves tributi et actionis. — Glossao ad Cod. Theod. Ut 
ilH coloni tarn fiscalcs quam et ccclosiastici, qui sicut et in 
polypticis continentur, et ipsi non denegent carropera et mano- 
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pora. — Edict. C)ar. Calv. in Due. Deditus villarum nostra- 
rum doscribcrc jussit, quod polyptyclmm vocant. Tho term 
then appears in tlic corrupted forms of pulcticum, poleticum^ 
Jiolegium. Episcoj .is diV^no consilio usu8,po/c^«c«»i quod ad- 
hue in eadem ecclesia resorvatur scripsit. — Due. A similar 
corruption converted diplychus into diptagua, dipiitim. 

Poll, Pollard. Du. pollCy pol, head, top, crown of the head. 
ON. lioIlTt skull, head, top ; Sp.* cholla^ skull, or crown of tho 
head. Pol. czolo, Puss, tscheh, forehead, brow. 

To poll is to cut off the head of a tree, to shave the head, 
to clip, whence pollard^ anything that has been polled^ a tree 
whose head has been lopped, a stag without horns, a clipped 
coin. A. polled cow^ a hornless cow. So from the form with 
an initial Ir, N. kolla, to poll or lop the head ; kollutf without 
liorns, bald, without point, stumpy. 

Polt. A thump or blow. — Hal. Hence p(^t-fo9ty a club- 
foot, tho notion of a blow and of massiveness being frequent- 
ly connected. Fr. jwuher, to push, thrust, justle, joult. Lat. 
pit Imre, puUarc, Sw. bulta, to knock or beat. Manx poll, a 
blow, stroke, thump, or the noise which it makes. • 

Poltroon. Fr. pollron, a scoundrel, also a dastard, coward, 
sluggard, base, idle follow. — Cot. It. poltrone, an idle fel- 
low, a base coward, base rascal, knave. From j)oltrarc, pol- 
trirc, to loll and wallow in sloth and lithemess, to lie lazy in 
bed ; poltra, a bed to lie on a-days. — FI. G. pohter, a mat- 
tress, cushion. 

In latter times tho signification has been so much confined 
to tho idea of cowardice that tho derivation has been obscured. 
Fr. padlard is an analogous form, signifying in tho first place 
a lic-a-bed, from paille, straw, then a rascal, scoundrel, filthy 
fellow. — Cot. 

Pomander. A musk-ball, little round ball made of several 
perfumes. Fr. pomme d*amhre, an apple of amber. — B. Sp. 
pomn, a perfume-box, round vessel pierced with holes for con- 
taining perfumes. 

Pomatum. Originally made with apples, as appears from 
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the receit in. Pharmaoop. Lend., 1682 . Axiingise porcino) 
recentis lib. ii. &c. ; pomorttm (vulgo pomewaters) excorti* 
oatorum et conoisorum Ub. i. &c. — N. & Q. 

Pommel. Fr. pommeau, ponielU^f as It. pomelo (dim. of 
ponto)f an apple, by met. any round head, knob, or pommel, 
as of a swoM or saddle, a pin^s head, head of a nail. — FI. 

To Pommel. Plausibly derived from the notion of striking 
with a knobbed implement, like the pommel of a sword. But 
the root pum is used to signify striking, from direct imitation 
of the sound of a blow, which is represented iii PI. D. by the 
syllable bums / — Brem. Wtb. Bav. pumsen, to sound hollow, 
to beat, strike against so as to resound. Lang, poumpi, to boat, 
to knock. Craven pum, to thump, whence piimmer, poomer, 
a thumper, anything very large of its kind, explaining 
boomer, the name given in Australia to the largest kind of 
kangaro<r. 

The two derivations would bo made to agree if Lat. pomum 
itself were one of the numerous cases in which the idea of 
roundness or projecting form is expressed by the figure of 
stl iking. W. pwmp, a blow, a roimd mass ; pvomp o ddyn, a 
lusty follow. 

Pompion, Pumpkin. Gr. Tte-nmv, Lat. pepon*. It. pepone, po~ 
pone, Lang. jooMpoMW, Yx. pompon, melon, gourd, pumpkin. 

In the formation of Fr. pompon i)erhaps the word was tm- 
dorstood as referring to the large size of the fruit, considered 
a.s apummer or thumper, from poumpi, to thump, on the prin- 
ciple indicated in the last Article. E. pumpkin is certainly 
formed as if a dim. of W. pwmp, a round mass. 

Pond. A piece of water penned or dammed up. AS. 
pyndan, prohibere; pynding, remoratio, repagulum. — ^Lyc. 
From the notion of plugging or stopping up an orifice. Swiss 
punt, ponton, bunten, G. spund, Fr. bondon, a bung. Lap. 
puodo, a bung, cover, stopper, and thence the thing stopped 
up ; quele puodo, fish-pond ; quame-puodo, mill-pond ; puodot, 
to stop, to dam. 

Pony. Perhaps from Pol. dionik, dim. of kon, a horse, to 
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which it answers, as E. poll to ON. kollr, the head. The Sla- 
vonic nations were great breeders of horses, and might 
naturally communicate their names to surrounding nations, as 
in the case of the word studf for instance, which has certainly 
been derived from them. 

Pooh ! An inteijcction expressive of contempt, originally 
representing the sound of spitting, from the figure of spitting 
out an ill-tasting morsel. * 

To-o-h ! Tuh ! exclaims the Muzung^ spitting viih disgust upon the 
ground. — Burton, Lake Regions of Africa, 2. 246. 

Gr. TTTva), to spit. Lat. spuere, to spit ; respuere, to spit out, 
to disgust or dislike, to reject, refuse. As sneezing is a con- 
vulsive act of spitting, it is taken as expressive of rejection, 
and wc speak of a thing not to be sneezed at. Bav. pfuche- 
zen-t pfugezettj to puff as a short-winded perso^, spit as a cat, 
sneeze. • 

Fool. W. pwll, a pool, pit, ditch ; Du. pool, puddle, slough, 
plash, pool, fen ; ON. pollvt a standing water, water-hole. 
Fin. pulOf an opening in the ice. The origin is preserved in 
Fin. pulata, to splash, dabble, duck, in aqua moveor Arm 
sonitu, aquam agito. Prov. E. pooler, the implement with 
which tanners stir up the ooze of bark and water in the pits. 

Poor. Lat. pauper, Fr. pauvre, provincially poure j poure 
homnve ! — Vocab. de Borri. 

Pop. Imitative of the sound made by a small explosion of 
air ; a pop-gun, a tube contrived to drive out a pellet with a 
pop. Hence to pop, to move suddenly. 

Pope. The name of papa, father, was formerly the peculiar 
addreds of a bishop, and sometimes was used for the episcopal 
title; Papa urbis Turoniem. — Grog. Tur. By a decree of 
Grog. VII. the title was confined to the Ronum Pontiff. — 
*Duc. In the Greek Church the name is still given to a priest. 
Gr. irairas, Walach. pop&, Magy. pap, and G. pfaff is a cor- 
ruption of the same word. 

Popii\jay. It. papagaUo, OFr. papegau, papegay, Sp. papa- 
gayo, parrot, etymologically talking cock. Bav. pappein, to 
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chatter, tattle, talk ; der papjil^t the talker, a parrot. The 
change in the last clement fnom It. gallo, Fr. gaUt geauy a 
cock, to gayt geai, a jay, probably arose from tho fact that the 
jay, being remarkable both for its Bright-coloured plumage 
and chattering voice, seemed to come nearer than the cock to 
the natui’c of the parrot. 

Poplar. Lat. poptilusj G. pappel, a tree distinguished by 
tho tremulous movement of its^leavos. 13 av. poppeln^ to move 
about like water in boiliiig ; lioppcrn, to move to and fro, to 
tremble with anger ; pfox\femy to bent as the heart, to palpi- 
tate. 

Poppy. 'Pr.pacoti paheaUyjia2iOu. — Jaubert. papaecr. 

Porcellane. Ptg. jiorceflfma, china ware, said to be so cull- 
ed from the surface being like that of tho ptnurllana, a largo 
univalve, commonly known as the tiger shell, or Venus’ shell. 

Porch, jjorche, ijsxt. porticus, nsperche from j>e7'fu‘a. 

Porcupine. It. porco spinoso, Ptg. porco enpinhoy Venet. 
ptorco-^pitiy a spiny pig, porcuinno, hedgehog. From these 
was formed F. porpin, a hedgehog (llal.), and thence cor- 
ruptly porpentinCy the word used by Shakespeare where wc 
now read. 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

To Pore. To look close and long. The Sw. uses pnla in a 
similar way ; i cn hoJcy to pore over a book. Pnla ined 

HlirifioandCy to be drudging in writing. To be fixed like a 
stake in what he is about, to drudge. Sla md sina pidaty to 
take up liis habitation, fix himself somewhere. 

Porpesse. It. pescc porcoy tho hog-fish. 

Stinking seales and porcpuces. — Spenser. 

It is remarkable that while in England tho native tncrcswincy 
f)N. murnrhiy sea-swine, has been supplanted by the Ijatin 
2)or2)cssny the same change has taken place in Franco in tho 
oppasite direction, and tho porpesse is there known by tho 
name of marsouin. 

Porridge, Porringer. Not the equivalent of It. poi-ratay 
Icek-pottago — ^Fl., from Lat. 'pormniy a leek, but simply a 
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corrui>tion of pottago, wliat is boiled in the pot. Fr. potagCy 
pottage, porridge. — Cot. From porridge is formed porringer 
(as messenger from message) ^ a vessel for holding porridge ; 
more correctly poltenger in Devonshire. 


A potengery or a little dish ‘with earcs. — Barct. IdSO in Hal. 


Fort. Wine of Porto, or Oporto, in Portugal. 

The Forte. The Porte or Sublime Porte, the name formerly 
given to the Ottoman Court, is a perverted Fr. translation of 
Pabi Ali, literally the High Gate, the chief office of the Otto- 
man government. Bab, a gate, a house of government, 
official residence, or place of business. — Kedhousc. The term 
is never apijlied by the Tui-ks to the Sultan or his court, but 
simply to tlio premises where the general business of the 
government is carricid on. 

Forthole. G. stucli-pforten, gcsehulz-pfoHvn,»ov pforl- 
gaten, the openings for the artillery in a ship side ; pforte, a 
door. 

Fortcullis. "^v.jiorte-couUsse, a sliding-gate ; coulisse, any- 
thing that slides or slips or is lot down, from cottier, to sUde, 
slip, flow gently, trickle. 

Forter. A dark kind of boor, originally called ported s beer, 
implying great strength and substance. 

Fortly. Stately ; Fr. so porter, to carry oneself, to behave. 
• To Fortray, Fortrait. Fr. liourtraire, to draw, delineate ; 
Xiourtrait, delineation ; traire, Lat. trahere, to draw. 

To Fose, Appose. Fr. apposer, to lay, or sot, ©n, or near to. 
— Cot. 


Atridcs to his tent 

Invited all the peers of Greece, and food suflicient 
Apposed before them. — Chapman, Homer. 


Then he opposed to them his last left roste. — Ibid. 


To pose or appose were then used in tho sense of putting to a 
person specific points on which an answer was expected, of 
subjecting to examination, and an apposite answer is an 
answer on tho points put to otie. 
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And often coming firom school, when I met her, she would appose me 
touching my learning and lesson. — Stow in B. 

She pretended at the first to pose him and sift him, thereby to try 
whether he were indeed the very Duke of York or no. — Bacon, II. VII. 
inR.. 

The exercises of the students written for examinations at 
8t. Paul’s school are still called appositions. The term is 
then specially applied to the paso in which the person ex- 
amined is unable to answer, when pose or appose takes the 
meaning of putting to a nonplus. 

l>o not thy very Mahometan vassals tcU thee that the same power 
which made man can as w’ell restore him P And canst thou be other than 
apposed with the question cf that Jew who asked whether it were more 
possible to make a man’s body of water or of earth ? All things are alike 
easie to an infinite power. — Bp. Hall in U. 

Fosnet. A ^pipkin. OFr. pocenct^ urccolus. — Neckham. 
Probably ft dim. of pot. 

Postern. Postcrncy yate, posticum, posterula. — Pr. Pm. 
Fr. posterne, poterne. It. i)osterfay explained by Muratori as a 
corruption of posterula for portervJa, a little gate. Hut pos- 
terUla is also used in the sense of a back way. Viator qui- 
dam ad citcriora festinans cum bivium armato militc vidisset 
opplctum, per posterulam tramitem medium squalentcm fruc- 
totis et sentibus vitabundus excedens, in Armcnios incidit 
fessos.” — Ammianus in Due. In general, however, it is used 
for hack door, and \ik.Q posticium, which was used in the same 
sense, is a derivation from post, behind. 

Posy. A motto or device, from Fr. pensee, and not from 
I>ocsy, as commonly explained. Lang, dehizo, devise, pens^o 
exprim^o bri^vement. — Diet. Costr. A nosegay was probably 
called by this name from flowers being used emblematically, 
as is still common in the Fast. 

There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance ; pray, love, remember ; and 
there’s pansies, that’s for thoughts. — Hamlet. 

Pot. ON. pottr, Lith. pudas. Fin. pata, Fr. pot, G. /oy?/! 

Fotatoe. Commonly supposed to be a native name. But 
it seems to have been taken from the name by which the beet 
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was previously knovTi. Betate, bettes. — Pictorial Vocab. of 
15tb century in . Ant. Sp. hatatUy sweet potatoe or yam. 

To Potter. To stir or disorder anything — B. ; to poke, 
push, as with the end of a stick, to do things ineffectually. — 
Craven. Gl. Du. poiereti, peuteren, to pick one*s nose or teeth, 
to finger. The notion of trifling or ineffectual action is often 
expressed by the figure of picking, or stirring with a pointed 
implement. So Norm. digueTf to prick, digonn&Tt to work 
slowly. — Decorde. To piddle^ or work in a trifling manner, is 
properly to pick with the fingers. The simple form of the 
verb of which potter is a frequentative is seen in Prov. E. 
poit or potOy to poke, Sw. patOy petOy to poke or pick. 

Pottle. A measure of tw'o quarts. Lang, povtarasy a large 
jug to bring wine from the cellar ; an augmentative of poty a 
pot, while in pottle the termination has been incongruously 
changed to that of the dim. form. * • 

Pouch. See Pocket. 

Poultry, Pullet. Fr. pouloy a hen ; poulety a chicken, from 
Lat. jmllusy the young of an animal, as a chicken or a foal. 

Pounce. 1. Powder for smoothing parchment for writing 
on, for which purpose pumice was formerly tised. Fr. pierre 
jioncey from It. pdmicey a pumice-stone ; poncer, to smooth, 
rub over with a pumice-stone. 

2. The talon of a bird of prey. Sp. piinchay thorn, prick ; 
punehat'y pumavy to prick, sting. To pounce upon an object is 
to dash down upon it like a bird of prey, to seize it with his 
pounces. 

To Pound. AS. puniany OE. to pun. To stamp or punne 
in a nv)rter. — FI. 

Pound. 1. Du. pondy G. pfund; Lat. pondoy in weight, in 
pounds as the unit of weight. 

2. See Pinfold. 

To Pour. An initial p in an English word occasionally 
corresponds to ch in Sp., as in E. poll and Sp. cholluy the top 
of the head. To pour may thus be the equivalent of Sp. chot'~ 
reoTy to gush, to pour ; chorpOy a strong and coarse sound 
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emitted by the moutb, a guab of water. The wdrd is however 
by some identified with W. bforw, to cast or throw ; bwrw 
ffwlatc, to rain ; bwrw dagrau, to shed tears. 

To Pont. Lang, pout, pot, Lim. poto, a lip ; fa las jfotas, 
Genevese faire la potto, to stick out the lips in ill humour, to 
pout. putyenie, thrusting out the lip in discontent ; 

piUyitise, to pout. 

The origin is the inteijection of contempt and displeasure, 
ptrot f prut ! trut ! tut ! ON. putt ! representing a blurt of 
the mouth with the protruded lips. From tho forms in which 
the initial consonant is strengthened by r wo hu,vo G. protzen, 
prutzen, to show ill will by a surly silence ; OHG. broi't, jtrort, 
a lip ; E. prutten, to hold up the head with pride and dis- 
dain — Hal. ; G. trotzen, to treat with contempt. From the 
simpler 2 >i(tt ! or tut ! are the forms mentioned at the head of 
tlxis artichi, ai well as Prov. E. tutty, ill-tempered, sullcu ; 
tut-mouthed, having a projecting mouth. 

Powder. Fr. poudre, from Lat. pulver', dust {poVre,pohh'c, 
poudre'), as soudre from solcere, nioudre from molcrc. 

Power. Fr. jjouvoir, OFr. pooir. It. potcro, an infinitive 
formed by analogy from tho inflections poles, potest, as It. 
volerc, Fr. vouloir, from volo, volumtis, &c. 

Praise, Prize. It. prclio,prezzo, preyio, Yv.prix, price ; Du. 
pry's, price, worth, value, also praise, or tho attribution of a 
high value, also prize, or tho reward of success. Sp. 
honour or glory gained by some meritorious action. Fr. j)rix, 
jxrico, value, prize, reward ; priscr, to set a price on ; Du. 
j/rtisen, to appraise, to praise. 

Prank, Prance. 7o prank, to set off, trick or trim — Ji. j to 
set out for show. 

They which are with God and gather with him — goeth not prankyag 
afore God, but mckely cometh after. — Bale, Ap. in 11. 

G. prangen, to glitter, strike the eye with outward show ; 
mil kleidern prangen, to prank up oneself, go costly. Prange 
nicht vor dem kbnige, put not forth thyself in the presence of 
the king. Prangepferd, Du. pronkpaard, a horse of state. 
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horse for sho^. G. prangen, Du. pronk, ostontation, finery. 
Te pronk stellen, to show off ; {e pronk staan, to be exposed to 
view, to stand in the pillory. Pronkcn, to mako a fine show, 
to strut. Prov. Dan. ptranje, prandse^ to strut, prance. 

A prank is commonly taken in a bad sense, and signifies 
something done in tho face of others that makes them stare 
with amazement. 

In Venice they do let heaven see the pranks they dare not show their 
husbands. — Othello. 

It is possible, however, that in this sense prank has a different 
origin. Sp. briiicart to jump, frisk, skip ; Ptg. hrincat\ to 
sport or jest ; W. jiranciot to frolic ; prancUtit drtog, wicked 
tricks. 

The link between B.nd. prance is found in Bav. pran- 

gezen, 2irangfieen, to make compliments, assume airs ; prangss, 
ziercrei, idle ceremony. Swiss spranzen, to strut. • 

Tho word may bo regarded as a nasalized form of Fr. 
hragucr^ to flaunt, brave, brag, or jot it ; hraguerie^ wanton 
tricking or pranking, bragging, swaggering. See Brag. 
From the same root {Jtrag or brak^ crack) may bo traced* G. 
prahJon, to cry, speak loud, to glitter, strike tho sight, to brag, 
boast, make parade ; Swiss brogeln, progeln, to strut, swagger. 

To Prate, Prattle. Sw. pratOy Du. jiraatcuy PI. D. prateny 
prateliiy to cliat, talk, tattle ; Serv. prtlgaliy Swiss pradt-hiy 
hraudobiy brudcln, brodscJictiy brnschehiy Swab. bratscJtehiy to 
tattle ; PI. D. braodschmy to talk loud ; Prov. E. pn'ossy chat. 
— Brocket. 

Tho sense of excessive or idle talldng is commonly express- 
ed by Aho figure of some continued noise, for tho most part 
tho dashing of water. Thus we have Swab, batschen, to dab- 
ble in wet ; baatscJteny to tattle ; Swiss piadcni, piaUern, to 
paddle or dabble, bladertiy Du. pladereuy G. plaudern, to 
babble ; PI. D. pladdci’H, Bav. tratacheity tratschebi, to dabble, 
also to babble ; Dan. jduddeTy mud, slush ; p/nddre, to jabber, 
gabble. In the same way, tho forms at the head of tho arti- 
cle may bo compared with PI. D. priiddeht, to boil with a 
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gentle noise, as when there is little water ronjaining — Dan- 
neil, Du. broddeln, to bungle , (properly to dabble), protelen, 
preutelen, to murmur, simmer ; G. prasseitit to rattle. We 
call a good talker a rattle, and speak of rattling on, talking 
rapidly. 

Prawn. K. Fris. pom, from the formidable spur (G. sporn) 
with which his head is armed P 

To Pray. Lat. precari. It. pregare, Fr. prier. 

To Preach. Lat. predicare, to announce, proclaim ; Sp. 
dicar, G. predigen, ON. predika, N. prcika, Fr. preacher, pre- 
cher, to preach. 

Preamble. Fr. preamhule; Lat. prceamhulare, to go before. 

Premises. Lat. preemiaaa, things spoken of or rehearsed 
before. Then 'from the use of the term in legal language, 
where the appurtenances of a thing sold are mentioned at full 
in the first place, and subsequently referred to as the pre- 
mises, the word has come to signify the appurtenances of a 
house, the adjoining land, and generally the whole inclosure 
of a property. 

Prentice. For apprentice, Fr. apprentia, from apprendre, to 
learn. 

To Press for a soldier. Press-gang. From Lat. preeato, in 
readiness, to give money in preat was to give money in hand 
to be subsequently accounted for. 

• And he sent thyder three somera (baggage horses) laden with nobles of 
Castel and floreyns, to gyve in prest to knyghts and squyers, for he knewe 
well otherwyse he sholde not have them come out of theyr houses. — Ber- 
ners, Froissart in B. 

Ilonco preaUmoney, corruptly preaa-money, was the earnest 
money received by a soldier taking service. 

I never yet did take presa-monep to serve under anyone. — Cartwright 
in R. 

As we have all received our presa-monep in baptism, so we must every 
one according to our engagement maintain the fight against the world. — 
Bp. Hall in li. 
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Hence to preaty or press, to engage soldiers. To press soldiers, 
soldaten werben, conscriberc, colligere milites. — Minsheu. 

At a later period the practice of taking men for the public 
service by compulsion made the word be understood as if it 
signified to force men into the service, and the original re- 
ference to earnest money was quite lost sight of. • 

Pretty. Dapyr or elcgans. — Pr. Pm. The analogies 
usually suggested are not satisfactory. There is too great a 
difference in meaning to allow us to regard the word as the 
equivalent of G. prachtig, stately, splendid. Nor does It. 
preito, pure, unmixed, give a much better explanation. The 
radical meaning seems to be that of Fr. piquant, agreeably 
provoking, making a strong impression on our taste ; qui 
plait, qui touche extremement ; beaut4 piquonte. — Gattel. 

It is shown under Proud that the blurt of the mouth ex- 
pressive of defiance is represented by the inteijectipns trut ! 
prut! from the former of which are formed G. trotzen, to 
pout like a child, to defy ; Bav. tratzen, to provoke one, 
laccssere, irritare; huhentratzcrlein (lad-provoker), the little 
cui'l laid on the temples of a girl, like that of late yeaj'S 
known among us by the equivalent name of croche-cceur, heart- 
catcher. Einem etioas z'tratz thun, to do something to tease 
or provoke one. From this application must be explained 
truizig (nett, zierlich, artig, mignon), pretty. 

In like manner, from the inteijection prut / are formed G. 
protzen, to sulk ; protzig, insolent, saucy ; Du. pratten, super- 
birc, ferociro. — Kil, From the notion of insulting we readily 
pass to that of irritating, provoking, and thus the £. praiy, 
pretty, the equivalent of G. protzig, would acquire its actual 
signification in the same way as has been shown in the case 
of Bav. trutzig. 

It is a strong confirmation of the foregoing derivation that 
it enables us to explain a meaning of pretty apparently at 
total variance with the common one ; pretty, crafty. — Hal. 
ON. pretta, to deceive. N. pratta. Sc. prat, prot, a trick. 

VOL. II. 2 H 
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The notion of provoking or teasing naturally leads to that of 
playing tricks upon one, then deceiving him. 

Prey. Lat. preedat Bret, pms, Fr. pr<ne. The original 
meaning is shown in W. praidd^ a Aock or herd, prey taken 
in war, which in early times would consist mainly of cattle. 

Price. Lat. preftum, W. prid, Bret, jorfe, Fr. prw. 

Prick, Prickle. Du. priky a prick or stab; W. priCy a 
skewer ; Ptg. pregOy a tack or small nail, the sharp horn of a 
young deer ; pregaty to nail, fix, stick. Sw. pricky point, 
spot; prickigy spotted. PI. D. prikkeriy prikkefny prSkelriy to 
pick, stick ; an prikkeuy to stimiilate, set on. "W. procioi to 
thrust, to stick in. Gael, hrogy to goad, to spur ; Fr. hrochcy 
a spit ; brochery to stitch. 

Priest. OFr. prestrey Lat. presbytery from Gr. irpeo-^wepos, 
elder. 

Prim. • Carefully kept in order, trim. 

That hates the filthy creature, this the prim. — Young in R. 
Probably from prirney to trim, to dress. See Prime, Prune. 
Sc. primp y to deck oneself out in a stiff and affected manner ; 
pfimpUy stiff in dress and demeanour; primsiey demure, precise. 
It may probably be the latter word which was intended by 
*' the prenzie Angelo,** in Measure for Measure. Isabella has 
just been speaking of the ** outward-sainted deputy,** and his 
** settled visage.** 

To Prime. The priming of a gun is the last dressing or 
trimming which fits it for immediate service. 2b prime, to 
trim up young trees. — Forby. A priming-iron, a pruning- 
knife. — Minsheu. The original meaning of prune is to dress 
or set in order, and the priming of a g^n was called pruning. 
It. granita polvere, com powder, pruning, or touch powder. 
•— FL See Prune. 

Primrose. Prymerose, primula. — Pr. Pm. Lat. primula 
veria, Fr. primevere, the earliest conspicuous flower of spring. 
The element rose is added in the F. name as the type of 
flower in general. 
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Print. Prante, effigies, impresaio. — Pr. Pm. It. imprenta^ 
Fr. empreinte, print, stamp, impression. — Cot. JBmpreindrc, 
from Lat. imprimere^ as craindre fW>m crcmere (tremere), 
gdndre from gemet e. 

To Prise. To prise a box open is to force it open by lever- 
age, from Fr. prises a taking, seizing,. any advafltage — Cot., 
wbat enables one to hold, a purchase in nautical language. 
Manx prise, a fulcrum ; as a vdlrb, to raise by lever on a ful- 
crum. — Cregeen. 

Prison. It. prigione, Fr. prison, from Lat. prehensio, pren- 
sio, seizure. Sp. prm6n, seizure, eapture, confinement, pri- 
son, prisoner. In OE. also prison was commonly used for 
prisoner. 

Prize. Two words seem to have been eonfounded. 1. 
from Lat. pretium, Fr. ptrix, the price, value, worth of things, 
also the prize, reward, or honour due to the best deserver in 
a justs, &c. — Cot., and 

2. Fr. prise, a taking, seizing, booty, or prize. De bonne 
prise, good or lawful prize, also full ripe, fit to be cropped, 
gathered, or taken. — Cot. It will bo remarked that prize in 
this latter sense might also bo understood as the prize or re- 
ward of victory. 

Probe. Cat. proha, Fr. iprouvette, an instrument of sur- 
gery to try the depth of a wound, from Lat. prohare, to try. 
Prov. prova, a probe, a sounding-line. The Sp. name of the 
implement is tienta, from Lat. tentare, to try. 

Proctor. See Proxy. 

Profile. It. porfilo, a border in armoury, a purfle or worked 
edge, a profile'; also used for the superficies or surface of any- 
thing. — FI. The meaning of the word seems to be outline, 
the outline of the face. It. filo, line, edge. 

To Prog. To use all endeavours to get or gain. — B. N. 
prokka, to scrape, especially with the nails, to pick ; Ban. 
prakke, to get by importunity. At prakke sigfrem i toerden, 
to get on in the world by hook or by crook. Prakker, a 
beggar. Sw. pracka, to make shifts. Pracka tilsamman, to 

2 N 2 
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scrape together, get by hook or by crook ; prneka pa, to fob 
off ; pracka hort sina penningqvt to fool away one’s money ; 
pretcka ihop imgoty to patch up a piece of business. Pracky 
meanness, huckstering, beggary, bung^ling ; prackarey a vaga- 
bond, beggar, broker, huckster, bungler. Du. pragchetiy to 
beg. Therd* can be little doubt that the foregoing are iden- 
tical with E. prog. 

He married a light huswife who stealing that money which for many 
years before he had been scraping together by his progging and necessitous 
tricks and shifts. — ^Wood Ath. Oxon. in R. 

A proguing knave.~B. and F. 

The word is commonly referred to Lat. procuratovy an 
attorney or proctor, a person a main part of whoso business 
consisted in calling in money, and recovering dues of a more 
or less oppressive nature. He was thus a very unpopular 
character,, and" was made the type of discreditable dealing. 

The fogging proctorage of money. — Milton in Worcester. 

It must bo admitted that the OE. contractions prokelory 
prokecyy for procuratory procuracy y and Gael, procadairy an 
advocate, procadairy a collector of small tythes, procadair- 
eachdy advocacy, pleading, importunity, might vulgarly have 
been felt as if derived from a root, jtrock or pracky to advocate, 
to importune. And it is probably from this source that we 
must explain OE. prokkyny or styffly askyn, procor, procifo — 
Pr. Pm., as well perhaps as Sc. prigy to importune, to haggle ; 
but N. prokkoy to scrape, affords a less speculative origin of E. 

pvpg- 

Prog. Prog is what is got by proggingy as the provisions 
in a beggar’s bag, and is thence applied to victuals taken to 
be consumed on a journey or the like. 

While spouse tucked up does in her pattens trudge it, 

With handkerchief of prog like trull with budget. — Cotgrave in R. 

Prong. The point of a fork, in the S. of E. a pitchfork. 
Prongateley the handle of a hay-fork. — Hal. From progy 
synonymous with prody to prick. 

Prop. Sw. proppy a bung, stopper, cork, wadding ; proppoy 
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to stop, ram, cram ; Du. prop^ proppe, a stopper, also a sup- 
port; proppeuy to cram, to support. — ^Kil. Piedm. brobay 
hropa, a vino prop, stake for supporting vinos. Walach. 
proptea, a prop, support ; proptire, to prop, to lean on. 

The radical meaning seems to be preserved in E. broby to 
prick with a bodkin — ^Hal., a parallel form with jprorf or 
brode. From the notion of pricking wo pass to that of thrust- 
ing in, cramming, or to that oT thrusting upwards, support- 
ing. Compare Lang. pouncJiai'y to prick or sting ; poutio'^t 
Yt. pointal, a support, prop. It. puntare, to prick, puntelloy 
a prop. 

Frond, Pr de. The blurt of the mouth expressive of con- 
tempt or defiance is represented by the interjections Ptrot I 
Prut ! Trut ! Putt ! Tut ! Tush ! some of which forms have 
been retained in one of the European languages and some in 
another. OE. ptrot! scornful word, or trut! vath! — Pr. 
Pm. Prut ! ON. putt ! interjection of contempt ; Fr. trut ! 
tush, tut, fy man ; trut avant! a fig’s end, on afore for shame. 
— Cot. From the form trut the G. has trotzy scorn, bravado, 
arrogance ; eineni trotz bieteny to defy one ; das kind trotzty 
the child pouts, is sullen ; trotzig, huffing, swaggering, 
proud, insolent. In Kke manner, the form prut produces 
protzeuy to show ill-will or displeasure by a surly silence (to 
pout) ; protzig, insolent, snappish, saucy — ^Ktittn. ; PI. D. 
protty apt to give short and surly answers — Danneil ; Du. 
pratten, to pout, to show arrogance (superbire, ferocire — 
Kil.) ; praty proud, arrogant ; OE. prutcy proud. * 

The Manuel des Pecch^s treating of Pride takes as first 
example him who defies the reproofs of his spiritual father, 
and says 

Prut ! for thy cursyng, prest. — 1. 3016. 

ON. at prutta d hestUy to pop to a horse to make it go faster. 
Prou! cry to drive on cattle. — Hal. The different forms of 
the interjection representing a blurt with the lips may be 
compared with Magy. ptrUs^fy priiszy triisZy W. iisy sneeze. 
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We say that a thing is not to bo snoozed at^ moaning that it 
i» not to bo despised. r 

Provender, Prebend. Lat. prashenday the ration or allow- 
ance of food for a soldier, was applied to the allowances for 
monks and canons in monasteries. ** Centum clericis paupcr- 
ibus prashendam panis* piscis ot vini concedebat.” — ^Duc. The 
word became in Fr. provendcy and corruptly provendre 
(whence E. provender)y a ration of food either for man or 
beast. 

Se il ne s’en amende — manjust sols et perdc sa provende dc tin, jusqu’ 
alors qu’il ait fait , satisfaction et amende. — Regie de St Bernard in 
JRoquef. 

Hm. provendCy provisions. 

In process of time it was found convenient to substitute a 
money pqymcfnt for the allowance of food which constituted 
the original preehendn, and thus arose the prebends of our 
cathedrals. 

Provendre, benefice ecclesiastique. — Roquef. 

Prow. Lat. proray It. produy Fr. proue, the fore part of a 
ship. Pol. przody fore part ; przod okretUy front of ship, 
prow. Naprzod! forwards! 

OHG. proty prorty hrorty prora, limbus, margo, labium. It. 
proda is also a shore or bank. AS. hrordy a point. 

Prowess. Lat. probuSy good, sound, became Cat. proue, 
Prov. proBy good for its purpose, Fr. preuxy valiant, loyal, 
worthy, discreet, ready. — Cot. Adverbially proUy much, 
greatly, enough. — Cot. Cat. pro batre alcuny probe percu- 
tere aliquem. — Diez. It. biwn pro vi /accia, Fr. bon pxou leur 
fctccy much good may it do them. OE. prowy profit, advant- 
age. 

In long abyd3mg is full lytjrl ‘MS. in Hal. 

The general quality of goodness is typified by valour in a 
man and virtue in a woman. Preud^ homme (Mid. Lat. pro- 
bue homd)y a valiant, faithfiil, discreet man ; preude femmoy a 
-chaste, honest, modest, discre^ matron. — Cot. 
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Lak donas eissamen an pretx diversamens. 

Las unas de belleza, las autras de proeza : 

thus women also have diiForenl excellencies, some in beauty, 
and others in virtue. — ^£ayn. 

But reference being commonly made to the quality as ex> - 
hibited in men, Fr. prouease. It. prode^za (with aR intrusive d 
to prevent hiatus, as in prodestp prodeaae)^ Prov. pro- 
heza^ F. prowess ^ came in general to signiiy valour or 
valourous deeds. 

Proefatus heros post infinitas probiiates, — Orderic. Vit. in Due. 

To Prowl, ProU. To 2>t'o\cl is to seek for prey, being form- 
ed from Fr. proie, prey, by the addition of a formative /, as 
kneel from knee^ Fr. miaulevt from miau, the cry of the cat. 
It would seem that there must have been a Fr. proieler not 
preserved in the dictionaries. See Pry. 

Proxy. Lat. procurator^ an advocate or attorney, was cut 
down in So. to procutor^ and in E. to pt'oketOTy proctor; and 
procuratioy Du. prokuratiey an authority or warrant of attor- 
ney, was curtailed in like manner to prokecy^ proxy. Proke~ 
toure, procurator ; prokecycy procuratio. — Pr. Pm. 

Prude. A name ironically given to a woman who sets up 
for preciseness of conduct. Fr. preudefemmey a modest, 
honest, discreet woman. — Cot. 

To Prune, Proin. To prune or proin is for a bird to dress 
her feathers with her beak. 

Skartis (cormorants) with thare bekkU 

Forganc the sun gladly prunyeia and bekis. — D. V. 131. 46.^ 

The signification, however, is not confined to the case of a bird, 
but is* extended to the notion of dressing or trimming in 
general. 

1 vrald me prein plesandlie in precious wedis. — ^Dunbar. 

A special application of this idea gives the ordinary sense of 
prunCy to dress or trim trees. The priming or pruning of a 
gun (as it was formerly called) must be understood as the 
dressing or trimming of thq implement, giving it the last 
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touch necessary to fit it for immediate service. The origin 
is ON. prjorif Sc. preeriy pririy p pin or knitting-needle, from 
the notion of picking or arranging nicely with a pointed im- 
plement. * 

' He kembeth him, he proineth him and piketh. — Merch. Tale. 

So also Sc. prink, signifying to prick, is also used in the sense 
of decking. Prinked (Exmoor), well-dressed, fine, neat. — 
Grose. * 

They who prink and pamper the body, and neglect the soul. 

Howell in Todd. 

To pick, to dress out finely. — Ilal. Prickmeddinty, one who 
dresses in a finical manner. — Jam. 

On the same principle Du. priem, a pin or bodkin, seems 
to be the origin of pritne, to prune or dress trees. To prime, 
to trim up young trees. — Forby. Priming-iron, as priming - 
iron, a knife "'for pruning. — ^iSIinsheu. A person carefully 
dressed is said to be tirk h quatre ^pingles. 

To Pry. To search narrowly, like a dog scenting its prey. 
It is certain, at least, that OE. proU, to prowl, was used in a 
similar application. Prollyn as ratches (dogs of scent), scru- 
tor. — Pr. Pm. Chaucer in the canon-yeoman’s tale, ridicul- 
ing the hopes of the alchemist, says. 

Though ye prolle aye ye shall it never find. 

To pry seems a similar application of OFr. proier, praier, to 
prey. 

Louve, goupille et chate sont trois bestes de proie 
Chate cerche, goupille gaite, louve ravit et proie. — ^Koquef. 

IT is not improbable, however, that the word may be identical 
with Sc. prieve, preif, pree, to prove, taste, try ; Du. ppoeven, 
tentare, probare, gustare. — Kil. 

Nae honey beik that ever I did pree 

Did taste so sweet and smervy unto me. — ^Boss’s Hellenore. 
Fsha, Pshaw. The inteijections piahi and psha! are 
different ways of articulating the sound psk, by introducing 
a vowel between the consonantal sounds in the one oase^ and 
subsequent to both in the othep.^ See Pish. 
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Fuck. The name of an clf in Shukespear. The pouke^ the 
devil. 

The heved'fleighe iram the bouke, 

Ti 3 soul'* nam tlie hello pouke. 

Arthur and Merlin in Hal^ 

Fro the pouke^s pondfalde no main{)rize may us fctoii. — ^F. P. 

ON. pukif evil spirit, devil, W. pwcay a hobgoblin. There is 
little doubt that it is radically* the same word with E. hug^ 
bugbear. Sw. skra-jmke (from skracka, to terrify ?), a bug- 
bear, mask ; W. hwcaiy that produces dread or disgust, a 
maggot ; It. haeoy a bo-peep or vain bug-bear, a silk- worm ; 
W. bwy terror, threatening, a bug-bear ; bwgwly terrifying ; 
Russ, pugaloy hukuy a bug-bear. Swiss booggy a mask, 
disguised face. See Bug. 

Pucker. To pucker is to make pokes, to b{|ig. Fr. pochcy 
the pucker or bagging of an ill-cut garment. — Col. It. srtc- 
colUy saccoccuty a pouch, pocket, also any puckering or crump- 
ling in clothes ; saccolurey to bag, to pucker. — FI. 

Fudder, Pother. Disturbance, noise, confusion. To puddeVy 
pother y bother y to confound, perplex. * 

He that will improve every matter of fact into a maxim will abound 
in contrary observations, that can bo of no use but to perplex and pud- 
tfer him if he compares them. — Locke in K. 

The word in its origin seems identical with Dan. plirddrCy 
E. puddle y to dabble, mix up dirt and water, the idea of con- 
fusion arising from the troubling of the water preventing qpe 
from seeing through. In the same way, from Sw. pvtUuy to 
paddl^, tramp, trouble water, Prov. Dan. puUy any thickness 
in air or water, thick smoke, puddle. 

Pudding. Fr. boudiny Ditnmrsh hudden, W. poteny a pud- 
ding, the essential character of which is food dressed in a bag 
or case. The word would thus be identical with E. pod or 
Dan. pudoy Sw* puf-Uy a cushion, and G. heutely buidel, buily 
PI. D. bVkdely huely a purse or sack ; heulingy a sausage, a pud- 
ding. PI. D. pottge-buely Du. potlje-hmlingy a pudding of 
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rice and raisins boiled in a sack. G. mehl-beufel, meel-built a 
boulting sack. Ditmarsb mehUh'Ately a pudding. 

Paddle. A plash of standing water left by rain, a mixture 
of clay and water. Formed like paddle from a representation 
■*r>f tho sound of dabbling in the wet. Prov. Fr'. patouillert to 
paddle ; pa^uilley puddle, dirty water, liquid mud, slops of 
water. — Jaubert. In these imitative forms an initial j? or pi 
are used with great indifierenoe. PI. D. pladdern^ to paddle 
or dabble in the water ; Dan. pluddre^ to work up peat and 
water together, to puddle. The derivation of Lat. palud*^ 
marsh, from tho same root, is somewhat obscured by the in- 
sertion of a vowel between tho p and 1. 

Pudgy. PI. D. plutzigt Sw. pmstg, puffy, swollen; plut- 
zige finger' y roxmd fleshy fingers.— Brem. Wtb. Litet pussigt 
ochfett hartXy a little pudgy child. PttsSy puddle. See Plump. 
HaxL. puu9t pu^s, puddle ; puuskicevety chubby-cheeked. PI. D. 
puddig, thick. — Brem. Wtb. 

To Pu£F. To blow in an intermittent wa}'', thence to swell. 
It. buffarcy to puflf, blow hard, bluster ; Fr. bouffer, to puff, 
to ftwcll. A. puffy a blast of wind, anything of a swollen airy 
texture. Du. poffen, to blow, fill the cheeks, swell, brag. 

The sound of blowing is very generally represented by the 
syllabic pu, usually with a terminal consonant. ON. puoy to 
breathe upon, to blow ; Sw. pusta, to breathe, blow, pant, to 
take breath ; Uth. puJesztiy to pant, snort ; pustiy to blow, 
breathe, snort ; Fin. puhuay puhelluy puhkiay to blow, breathe, 
pant ; Boh. puchy a breathing ; puchnautiy to swell ; Buss. 
putchitsyay to swell ; Serv. puatiy to blow ; pualka, a bellows ; 
Turk, pufitty to blow ; Magy. puffhdniy to swell, pdffanni, 
pufogniy pufolniy to puff ; Malay puputy to blow ; Maori 
puktty to pant ; pukuy to swell ; Sc. to pedhy to puff, pant. 

Now mon they work and labour, pedk and pant. 

Magy. pihegniy to breathe hard, pant ; pihelni, to breathe ; 
pihesy panting. 

Pug. A term of endearment ; my little puggy. — ^B. My 
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pretty pug^ ma bcUo, m’amie. — Sherwood. Ucnce applied to 
a lap-dog, a tame monkey. pudy a littlo plump child, 
may probably be the same word. 

Pug-mill. A mill fof working up clay for bricks. Dan. 
pukhey to pound ore before smelting. Prov. E. to pug, tCT 
strike ; pug, a thrust ; to piiggle, to poke the fire* — Ilal. Pol. 
ptik ! the noise of a blow ; puk, knock, rap, tap. Lat. pugio, 
a weapon for stabbing ; pugnt^ Gr. •ttvyg.r\, the fist as the im- 
plement of striking; i:vyiia\os, boxing; Lat. ono.who 

fights with fists ; Gr. itv^, with the fist. 

Puisne, Puny. Fr. puisne, since bom, younger brother. 
Puisne, and in an Anglicized form puny, were formerly used 
in the general sense of junior, but with tho exception of 
puisne, or junior judge, the use is now confined to the meta- 
phorical sense of ill- grown, poor of its kind. 

If any shall usurp a motherhood of the rest, and make them but daugh- 
ters and punics to her, she shall be guilty of a high arrogance and pre- 
sumption. — Bp. Hall in K. 

Puissant. Fr. puissant, powerful; formed as if from a par- 
ticiple possens, from Lat. posse, to be able. 

To Puke. G. spucken, to spit ; Magy. p6k, spittle. 

To Pule. Fr. piauler, to peep or cheep as a young bird, to 
pule or howl as a young whelp. — Cot. To make the cry re- 
presented by the syllable piau, as miauler, to mewl, to make 
the cry represented by miau, mew, G. pauen. Sc. pew, to 
pule, to cheep as a chicken. 

To PulL A parallel form with ptV/, signifying origin^ly 
to pick, PI. D. pulen, to pick, nip, pluck. To pull garlick, 
to pool or pill it. The sounds of * and u often interchange. 
A Glasgow man pronoimces which, whuch; pin, pun. In 
other parts to put is pronounced pit, and on the same prin- 
ciple Du. put, a well, corresponds to E. pit. In OE. we had 
rug rig, the back ; hulle and hiUf cuth and kith, acquaint- 
ance ; luther and lither, bad, &c. From the present root wo 
must explain Du. puele, pole. It. pula,, tho husks or hulls, the 
strippings of com, and perhaps Ijat. polire. It. pulire, to dean 
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or polish, properly to pick clean. The slang expression of 
polishing off a bone shows tho natural connection of the two 
ideas. PI. D. upp d^i knaken pulken, to pick a hone. With 
an initial s, Lat. spoliare, to strip ; folium, what is stripped 
‘*^ff, as the skin of an animal, the arms of an enemy overcome 
in battle. See To Pill. 

Pullet. See Poultry. 

Pulley. Fr. ponlie^ It. poliffay OE. polivoy poliffy polein. 

. Ther may no man out of the place it drive, 

For non engine of windas or polive. — Squire’s Tale. 

Poleyne, troclea. — Pr. Pm. Sc. pullisevy puflishee — Jam., 
Cat. politxa (politshu), pulley ; Du. paleye, a frame for tor- 
ture, a pidlcy. 

The names of the goat and the horse were very generally 
applied to designate mechanical contrivances of different 
kinds for< supporting, raising, or hurling weights, or for 
exerting a powerful strain. Thus G. bocky a goat, is used for 
a trestle, sawing-block, fire-dogs, rack for torture, painter’s 
easel, windlass, or crab for raising weights. Fr. chevrcy 
Lang, cmhoy a she-goat, signify a crane ; crabOy also trestles 
or sawing-block, a plasterer’s scaffolding. — Diet. Castr. From 
the same source are derived OSp. enbreia, Prov. calahrey a 
catapult ; Ptg. cabrcy calabrdy a rope or cable ; Sp. cahria-y Fr. 
cabre, a crane ; cabria, also an axle-tree ; cabrioy cabrioly a 
beam or rafter. See Calibre. 

The scries taking their designation from the horse com- 
prise Fr. chevalety a pair of sawing trestles, a rack for torture, 
a painter’s easel ; Lat. cantherius (properly a gelding or pack- 
horse), a rafter or vine-prop, and thence Fr. chantwTy a vine- 
prop, sawing-block, stocks for a ship, stand for a cask^ Sp. 
potroy a colt, rack for torture, frame for shoeing horses ; Fr. 
poutrCy a beam ; Fr. poulain (colt), a sledge for moving heavy 
weights, a drayman’s slide for letting down casks into a cel- 
lar, or other contrivance for that purpose ; the rope where- 
with wine is let down into a .cellar, a pulley-rope — Cot. ; 
giving rise to OE. poleyn, above-mentioned. Sp. poliny a 
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wooden roller *for moving heavy weights on ship-board. The 
Prov. poliy Lang. pouUy a colij, agree with Fr. pouliCf'whilo 
Piedm. pole, a colt, coincides with Sp. polea, Ptg. po^^, a'pul- 
ley. In like manner Ff. poliche or poulichey a filly, explains 
Cat. politmy and Sc. pullishecy a pulley, as well as Lang, poti!^ 
IrJhOy the wipe of a well. It. poliga must be regarded as an 
analogous form, from which we pass to OF. poKvCy us from It. 
doga to Fr. dowscy a pipe-stave; 

The figure of a colt is so commonly tised to express a sup- 
port of one kind or another, that It. poltray a couch, poltronoy 
an easy chair, must probably be identified with poltray a filly, 
instead of being derived from O. pohtery as taken for granted 
under Poltroon. 

Pulse. Grain contained in a pod or case. Sw. pyhay a 
sack or pucker in clothes ; ON. pyhay Dan. pdhcy a sausage, 
i. e. mincemeat stuffed into a sack or case. Sp. bgisUy a bag, 
purse ; boheary to pucker. 

To Pummel. See Pommel. 

Pump. Fr. pompCy ON. jmtnpay Q. pumpr, in vulgar lan- 
guage liith. plumpay plumpas. Rightly referred? by 

Adelung to the idea of sxdashing. The sound of something 
heavy falling into the water is represented in G. by the sylla- 
ble plumpy whence plwnpeny to splash, to beat the water with 
a pole in fishing ; plump-stock, the pole emplo^’^cd for such a 
purpose. Pumpen, vulgarly plumpeuy to pump. In Corn- 
wall plump is a pump or draw-well, to plumpy y to churn, an 
act in which a plunger is driven up and down in an upright 
vessel like the piston in a punip. PI. D. pump, pumpel, a 
pestle p pumpeln, to pound. 

Pumpkin. See Pompion. 

Pun. A play upon words, possibly as Nares suggests from 
OE. pun, to ]>ound, as if hammering on the word. 

To Punch. 1. 7b punch with the fist or the elbow, to 
strike or thrust. Bunchynge, tuncio. — Pr. Pm. 

To hotuteke or pusshe one ; he buneheth me and beateth me, il mo 
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pousae. — Palsgr. He came home \irith his face all to bounced, oontus&. 
— Horm. 

PL 1). Ifumscn, bunsen, to knock so that it sounds. See Bounce. 
Oimbr. punken^ to punch with the *fist ; punhf fiancata, a 
punch in the ribs. Bay. pantschen, to smack; pumserif 
pumbsetif to'sound hollow, strike so that it resoimds. I bP 
nidegfalln das*s pumst hat^ I have fallen so that it sounded. 
Prov. Dan. pundse^ to butt lik& a ram. 

2: It. punzacchiare, punzellare, to punch, push, shove, justlc, 
prick forward, goad ; punzone, a sharp-pointed thing, bodkin, 
pouncer or pounce, ox-goad; punzonare, to pounce, make 
pouncing work ; Fr. poindre, to prick, spur, incite ; poinsorif 
a bodkin, a stamp, puncheon. Prikkyn or puncJtyn, as men 
doth beestis, pungo. — Pr. Pm. Sp. pnnehar, punzaVy to prick, 
sting, punch ; punzony a punch, puncheon, a pointed instru- 
ment used by artists. Lang, pounchavy to prick, to sting; 
ptounchey Fr. pointaly a support, prop ; pounchoy point of a pin ; 
poimchoriy a sting, goad. Du. pontscriy jionsseny to punch. 

It may be hard to say whether to punch a hole with a 
poihted instrument may be indirectly from Lat. pungerCy or 
whether the word be identical with a punch with the fist, but 
it comes to the same thing in the end, as Lat. pungerCy pupu- 
giy to prick, and pugnus, the fist, are from the same ultimate 
root. 

Punch. 1. A short, thick fellow, a stage puppet.— ^B. 
Punchinelloy or shortly Punchy the hump-backed, pot-bellied 
hero of the puppet-show, is from It. Polidnelloy Tom Thumb, 
dim. of policcy the thumb. It would seem from Pepys that it 
was first used for anything thick and short of its kin(h in his 
time. 

1 did hear them call their fat child punchy which pleased me mightily, 
that word being become a word of common use for everything that is 
thick and short. - 

But the word might then have attracted attention from 
having come accidentally iato fashion without being really 
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new, just as shunt has cropped up in our own days from the 
language of railway porters. 

We can hardly doubt that E. punch is identical with.Bav* 
pumeny a short aii'T thiqjc person or thing ; punzety short and 
thick, punchy, which certainly have no connection with Xt. 
policinello. The designation seems taken fro^ I3av. panzy 
ponZy punz, punzeuy a cask ; panzly a small cask, and figura- 
tively a paunch or thick belly ; Carinthian panzCy a cask, 
(contemptuously) the belly, a child ; It. punzoncy Fr. pcin-- 
Sony a puncheon. The truth may probably bo that the cor- 
ruption to Punchinello was induced by the circumstance that 
punch was previously in use in the sense of something short 
and thick. 

We have noticed under Hunch (and elsewhere) the con- 
stant connection between words signifying a projection or 
rounded mass, and the act of striking. Thiie we have dump 
and hunch in both senses, and as punchy to strike with the fist, 
has been identified with bunch or hounccy to knock, so punchy 
what is short and thick, may be considered as a* variation of 
bunchy a knot, or rounded mass. 

2. The well-known beverage, said to bo from Hindu panchy 
five. 

At Nerule is made the best arrack or Nepo da Goa, with which the 
English on this coast make that enervating liquor called pounche (which 
is Hindostan for five), from five ingredients. — Fryer, New Account of 
£. I. and Persia, 1697. 

The drink certainly seems to have been introduced from 
India. • 

Or to drink palepuntz (at Qoa), which is a kind of drink consisting of 
aqua vitec, rosewater, juice of citrons, and sugar. — Olearius, Travels to the 
Grand Duke of Muscovy and Persia, 1669. 

Punt. A flat-bottomed boat. Du. ponty a ferry-boat, broad 
flat boat ; navigium quo amnes trajiciuntur loco pontium . — 
Kil. Fr. pontouy a ferry-boat, pontoon. 

Puny. See Puisne. 

Puppet, Puppy. Lat. pupusy a boy ; pupulusy a small boy. 
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a puppet ; It. pupa, puppa, a child’s baby, puppy, or puppet 
to play withal. — FI. Fr. poupde, a baby, a puppet, or bablo ; 
the flax of a distaff; poupes &c chenilles, bunches of cater- 
pillars. Du. pop, a puppet, doll, yoyng baby. The radical 
4Beaning seems simply a bunch. Du. pop, popje, cocoon or 
nest of caterpjlllars ; pop nan een schermdegen, the button on a 
foil ; brand-pop, a bunch of tow dipped in pitch to set a house 
on Are. Magy. bub, a bunch oy tuft ; buba, a doll. 

It is from the obsolete sense of a doll, and not in the 
modem one of a young dog, that the term puppy is applied to 
a conceited, finely-dressed young man. In the oamc way, Du. 
pop is applied to a flaunting girl. — Bomhoff. 

Purblind. Pure-blind, altogether blind ; or else simply 
blind, just blind, able to see a little. In the former sense it 
is used by R. GI-. 

Me ssolde pulte but bothe hys eye and make hym purblind. — p. 376. 

Purblynde, luscus. — Pr. Pm. Du. puur, pure, simple, only; 
pmirsteken, altogether ; pmirsteken blind, altogether blind ; 
puur voilhns, Muth hearty good will. 

Pcrchase. Fr. pourchasser, eagerly to pursue, thence to 
obtain the object of pursuit ; It. procacciarc, to shift or chacc 
for, to procure. — FI. 

Purfle, Purl. Ornamental work about the edge of a gar- 
ment. It. porfilo, the profile or outline of a person’s face, a 
border in armoury, the surface or superficies of anything, any 
kind of purfling lace ; porfilare, to overcast with gold or sil- 
ver^ce ; Fr. pourfiler, to purfle, tinsel, or overcast with gold 
thread, &c. — Cot. E. purl (contracted of a kind of 

edging for bone lace. — B. Sc. pearling, lace. . 

To Purl. Du. borrelen, to bubble, to spring as water. 

Betres lay burlyng in hur blode. — Florence of Borne, 1639. 

— with the blood bubbling forth. 

Swab, barren (of the wind), to roar. G. perlen, to bubble. 
Sw. porla, to simmer, bubble, murmur, rumble, gurgle. 

Purl. A fall head over heels. It. pirlare, to twirl ; pirlo. 
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a top. OE. 'prylle (a pirlle — Med.), or whyrlegygge. — Pr. 
Pm. 

Purlieu. Ijand 'which ha'vfhg once been part of the royal 
forest was severe*’ fron^ it by perambuldtion {pouralleef OFr. 
pur alee) granted by the Crown. The preamble of the 33 Eds^ 
I. c. 5, runs as follows : • - ^ 

Cume aucune gentz que tount mys hors de forest par la puralie — aient 
rcquia a cest parlement quil soient quites — des chosea que lea foreatera 
lour demandent. 

In the course of the statute mention is made of terres et'tene'- 
ments deaforcstes par la purald. These would constitute the 
purlieut and it is surprising that it could ever have been 
doubted that the name was a corruption of the Fr. word. 

A purlie. or purlieu man is a man owning land within 
the purlieu licensed to hunt on his own land. . 

To Purloin. To make away with ; Fr. loi»y far. PurUm- 
gt/iiy or put far way, prolongo, alicno. — Pr. Pm. Purloigner, 
to prolong (a truce). — Lib. Custmn. 166. 

Purpose. OFr. pourpemery to bethink himself, seriously to 
perpend or digest in thought, a word afterwards supphmted 
hy proposery to purpose, design, intend, also to ^propose, pro- 
pound. — Cot. 

For all his purpose as I gesse 

Was for to makeii grete dispence. — Chaucer, R. R. 

In the Fr. original the word is pourpem. De aweit purpensedy 
do insidiis praecogitatis. — Leg. Gul. I. § 1. 

Purpresture. An encroachment, taking part of the com- 
mon property into one’s own possession. Fr. pourprendrey to 
possess wholly. — Cot. 

To 'Purr. A representation of the sound made by a cat, as 
Du. korren of the somewhat similar sound made by a pigeon 
cooing. 

Purse. Fr. bouracy It. borsuy Sp. bolsuy a purse. Gr. /3vp<ra, 
Lat. buraoy a hide, skin, leather. 

To Pursue. Fr. poursuivrey in Bern pourauiry Lat. peraequi, 
to follow up. See Sue. 

TOI.. II. 
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Pursy. Short-winded, then fat and corpulent. 

Would I urere or more pursy and had more store of money, or less 
pur^ and had more store of hreath.~B. Jonson. Tale of a Tub. 

It. bolsOf Fr. "short-winded. Yenet. bolao, pobtinot con- 

"mmption. — Patriarch!. Lang, pouha, to take breath, to 
breathe. Dv. buhen, pulsare et tussire. — Kil. Swiss bulze, 
to cough. PI. D. puiisten, to breathe hard. 

To Purvey. OFr. pourveoir, Lat. pi'ovidere, to purvey or 
provide for. 

Purview. The provisions of an act of Parliament. Fr. 
pourvu, provided. 

To Push. Fr. pomner, potilser, to push, thrust ; Lat. 
sare, to push, strike, boat ; It. bussare, to knock. 

Puss. Du. poes, PI. D. pr/us, puuanmu, pumkatte. A fami- 
liar name for'^a cat. Originally a cry either to call or to 
drive away a cat, from an imitation of the noise made by a 
cat spitting. G. pfuchzent to spit like a cat. Serv. pin / cry 
to drive away, Alban, ptvs ! to call a cat ; pisso^ puss, cat in 
nursery language. 

TJp ^t. Properly to push or poke. Fr. boutery to thrust, 
push, put, bud ; to put forth leaves. It. buitarCy to cast, to 
fling; bottUy a stroke. W. pwiioy to poke, to thrust ; Prov. E. 
potCy potty to poke. Dan. puttCy to put, put into, put away, 
&c. In OE. the word was frequently written with an intru- 
sive ly pulty analogous to the I in faltery halty jolt. Cimbr. 
pUlsetty to knock. 

Puttock. A kite. It. hozzagoy a buzzard. 

Putty. A composition of powder of metallic oxides and 
oil, used for fastening glass in windows, stopping holes in 
carpentry, &c. 

The common putty — instead of being, as it ought to be, only the calyx 
of tin — is, to save the charge of tin, made but of half tin and half lead, if 
not far more 'lead than tin. — Boyle in R. 

The name probably, like that of potaahy is taken from the pot 
in which the metal is calcined. Fr. potee, potticy brass, cop- 
per, tin, pewter, &c., burnt or, calcinated. — Cot. Pot^ (in 
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cbomistry), oxide of tin or calcinated tin in powder ; (in pot- 
tery) the mixture of ground materials in which earthenware 
is dipped for glazing ; (in foundries) the mixture of clay and 
horse-dtmg used in makhig moulds ; potee d* emeril, the pasty 
residue of dust and oil arising from the grinding of preciotlS* 
stones. ’ 

To Puzzle. To confuse, bewilder. A figure taken from 
the puddling or troubling of ^ater, the sound of dd and zz 
easily interchanging (especially before 1), as in fuddle% and 
fuzzle, muddle and muzzy. Puzzle-headed and muddle-head- 
ed are synon}rmous terms. 

Something sure of state, 

Either from Venice or some unhatched practice 
Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him. 

Hath puddled his clear spirit. — Othello. 

In the same way blunder ^ signifying properly* to plod in wet 
and mire, to dabble, make water thick and muddy, and meta- 
phorically to confound. 

To shuffle and digress so as by any means whatsoever to blunder an 
adversary. — Ditton in R. 


'I it i 
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Parthingale. The plaited structure of the farthingale is 
shown hy the qiialification of wheel-farthingale, which appears 
to have been applied to those of exaggerated form, the deep 
plaits by which the dress was stiffened standing out from 
the^waist like the spokes of a wheel. 

Flimsy. Rather from flim-flam, signifying idle talk, then 
a trifle, light insignificant thing. From the flapping of* a 
loose texture in the wind. Boh. plapolati, to flutter, 
paii, to tattle ; Sp. flamear (of sails), to shiver, flutter. ON. 
flapra, to blow inconstantly, to talk idly. 

Fluster. Confusion, disorder. Flustered with drink, dis- 
ordered with drink. A metaphor from the tumbling of things 
by handling. PI. D. plustern, frequent, of plmcn, to pick, 
pluck-. pruk to plustet'n, to pull a wig out of curl ; dor 

plustern ', to turn over papers, clothes, &c. Plustern, of fowls, 
to pick their plumage- Ban. plmke, to tumble, rumple. 
Parallel with plmen there is a synonymous flusen, to pick 
wool, from whence fluster. 

A similar metaphor is seen in the expression to be in a 
pucker, to be disordered, flustered, from the puckers of a 
rumpled dress. 
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Poxg;love. A fanciful derivation of this name has been 
proposed, as if the element ./ho? .were a corruption of foUeSt sig- 
nifying the fare-folks or fairies ; fairies^ gloves. The name 
however is the same in Norway, revhanakjef or revbjelktf fox- 
glove or fox'bell, from rev^ a fox. A similar name is seen in 
It. brache di eucolo (cuckoo*s breeches), cowslips.* 

Fudge. The origin of the inteijection fudge i is probably 
somewhat different from thatbf piehl Garinthian pfutech! 
OT fuck! represents the sound of a quick movement. Hence 
pfutschen, to slip away ; pfutsch, a quick movement, a worth- 
less thing. Einem den pfutsch zeigen, to show one the end of 
the thumb between the fingers as a sign of contemptuous re- 
jection. 

Furbelow. Fr. falbdlas, Sp. farfala^ the plumed flounce of 
a gown. The meaning of the word is the same as that of F. 
fallal, a light, unsubstantial ornament of a woman’s dress. 
Prov. Fr. friboler, barivoler, to flutter like flakes of snow, a 
butterfly, &c. Des rubans barirolants ; une robe qui barivole. 
— Jaubert. • Faribolea, fond tattling, idle discourses, trifles, 
flim-flams. — Cot. The origin is the rustling noise of light 
things fluttering in the air or in water. Bohem! plapolati, to 
flutter, blow, blaze ; Fr. farfouiller, to dabble in water ; It. 
farfallone, an idle story, fib ; farfalla, a butterfly. 

Grouse. Formerly gHce, from Fr. grlesche, speckled, gray ; 
perdrix griesche, pie griesche. Poule grieseke,’ the greyhen, 
hen of the grice or moor-game. — Cot. It. grezzo, gfritty, also 
of a dusky, dun, or hemp colour. — FI. See Grisly. 

Gurnard. The origin, as indicated in the text, is Fr. grogn- 
er, to *grumble. Sc. gim, to snarl (of a child), to make fret- 
ful sounds. The fish is called knur-fish in Denmark from 
knurre, to mutter, grumble ; and rtnald, hurr, rjot, in Nor- 
way, from rina, to squeal, hurra, to sound, vyota, to grumble, 
snore, grunt. 

Hocus Focus. These words seem originally to represent 
the gesticulation with which the juggler distracts attention ' 
while he performs his tricks. • Pol. huk, noise, din, clangour ; 
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puk / the sound of a blow ; puk^ a knock, noise, bustle, clut< 
ter. H.uky pukt stuk^ dd^j nio^ a great fuss and no business 
{dalej nicy no further) ; huku puku, hubbub, bustle, comrno* 
tion. 

Probably the kerb-stone of a well is simply curbstoney 
the stone which confines the mouth of the well. 

By the West side of the aforesaid prison called the Tonne was a fair 
well of spring -vretet curbed round with hard stone. — ^Londinopolis in Hal, 
V. Pvisingconduit. 

To Mucker. The doubt thrown on the derivation from 
mucgy a heap, is unfounded. The primitive notion, as suggest- 
ed in the text, is a privy hoard, then generally a heap, in- 
cluding even such an instance as a mote of hay. In the frag- 
ment on the seven sins, from Harl. MS., published by Mr. 
Fumival in Philolog. Trans. 1858, it is said of the miser, , 

Nel he ueTer hah rest is mochil mukke to witi fast, 

That ne mai in him slepe cum, lest is mukke be him benome — 

Apan is muk he sit abrode. 

Petty. The connection, indicated in the text, between the 
sense of smallness and the figure of a j>oint, may be traced to 
the act of pickingy i. e. of taking or touching with a finely 
pointed instnunent, whence we naturally pass to the expres- 
sion of a small quantity, the quantity picked at a single stroke, 
as shown in several instances cited under Pill. We may 
begin the series with Orisons piclury OE. picklcy to pick as a 
fowl. 

Phebus rede foule his eurale creist can stere, 

Pikland his mete in alayis quhare he went. — ^D. V. 

Hence Sc. pickUy a grain of com, any minute particle, 9 small 
quantity, a few. A pickle of sand, or of mustard-seed; a 
pickle focky a few people.' 

Now, wooer, quo* he, I hae no meikle. 

But sic’s I hae ye*s get n pickle. — ^Ritson. 

Jamieson points doubtfully to the connection with It. piceoloy 
which in fact is the same word in an adjectival form. 

The softening down of the final k which produces E. pitch. 
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as compared with piehy gives It. pizzare {pizzamoachey fly- 
catcher), pizzicarcy to peck, t(^ prick ; Du. pitseriy to pick or 
pluck, or in a na'^alized form, £. pinchy to nip, and thence so 
much as is taken at ohco between the finger and thumb, a 
small quantity. Hence we pass to Gris, pitacheriy pinchy lit^flT 
small. In like manner, in Sw. petuy to pickf we have the 
verbal form, from whence arc derived W. pittOy Fr. petity 
petty, small. 

Picaroon. The origin of Fr. picorer, to plunder, is .to bo 
found in the notion of picking and stealing. Sc. pickery y ra- 
pine, theft. 

llie stealing of trifles, which in law language is called pickery. — Ers- 
kinc, Inst, in Jam. 

Gael, picear must be explained on the same principle, and not 
from a pike, or pickaxe, as implied by Macledfl. 


END OF VOL. II. 
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